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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


THE EARL OF SHELBURNE-E, 


ONE OF HIS MAJESTY'S PRINCIPAL SECRETARIES OF STATE. 


MY LORD, 


H AVING been accidentally acquainted with your Lordſhip's ſitu- 

ation and character, before you became conſpicuous to the public 
eye, it was impoſſible that you mould not occur to my mind, while [ 
was endeavouring to introduce TELEMacHvusto my countrymen, as an 
example of early virtue and noble views. There was a time, when, like 
him, you took the field as a volunteer, to qualify yourſelf for command 
in defence of your country; and, though a youth, diſtinguiſhed your- 
ſelf in arms upon a foreign ſhore: but the parallel, however ſtriking, 
is rather general than particular, rather in charaRer than fituation; 
it conſiſts in the ſteady purſuit of the great purpoſes of life, at an age 
when diſſipation is ſcarcely ſuppoſed to deſerve cenſure. 


As the friend of man, jealous of public liberty; as honoured by the 
beſt of princes, with the adminiſtration of the beſt government; as 
having not talents only, but paſſions, directed to the community as their 


object; as a citizen from whom, when time ſhall have ingrafted expe-, 


rience upon ability, your coùntry may expect yet more important ſer- 
vice; I offer you, without apology, this public teſtimony of my re- 
ſpect. There is a natural equality among mankind, which ſhould never 
be forgotten amidit all the differences of circumſtance and fituation; 
and he who, without party views or ſiniſter intereſt, pays the tribute of 
praiſe where his heart acknowledges merit, can never be diſappointed 
in the event, but when he is miſtaken in the character, 


I am, with the greateſt reſpect, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's faithful, 


And moſt obedient bumble Servant, 


Bromitty, KEN; 


19th Api 1468, | JOHN HAWKESWORTH, 
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THE 


TRANSLATOR" PREFACE. 


1 Telemachus of the celebrated Archbiſhop of Cambray is 2 
work of ſuch reputation, that it would be ſcarce leſs abſurd to re- 
commend it than to recommend the writings of Homer and Virgil; it 
holds the firſt claſs among the moral works of imagination in France; 
it has paſſed through innumerable editions; art has been exhauſted to 
"adorn it, and learning to illuſtrate it's beauties: it has been tranſlated 
into every language in Europe, the Turkiſh not excepted; and there 
are no leſs than five tranſlations of it in our own. To tranſlate it, in- 
deed, is eaſy; but to tranſlate it ſo as to give it the ſame rank in a fo- 
reign language that it holds in the original is dificult. It has gene- 
rally been thought, that a perfect knowledge of the correſponding words 
through all their inflections, in two languages, is a ſufficient qualifica- 
tion to tranſlate one into the other; and conſequently that a fine book 
in one language will, in the hands of a tranſlator fo qualified, neceſſa- 
rily become a fine book in another: this, however, is ſo far from be- 
ing true, that a book which has any merit, beſides that of truth and 
ſentiment in the abſtrat, will be bad in the verſion in proportion as it 
is good in the original, if the tranſlator is qualified only for verbal in- 
terpretation. 

To tranſlate a work of fancy, which owes great part of it's power 
to poetical beauties and elegance of eom poſition, ſome taſte for po- 
etry, and ſome ſkill in writing, is certainly neceſſary; of which all 
who have hitherto trauſlated Fenelon's Telemachus into Engliſh were 
totally deſtitute: their verſions, indeed, are, in general, ſo much the 
ſame, that, one having failed, it is difficult to conceive what encou- 
raged the hope that another would ſucceed. My tranſlation is, at leaſt, 
very different from all others; and yet I have ſcrupulouſly preſerved, 
not only every incident and every ſentiment, but even every metaphor, 
as far as the different genius of the two languages would admit. 

To thoſe who have read this work only as an exerciſe at ſchool, it's 
beauties are wholly unknown; and among them that have learned 
French in this country, there is not probably above one in fifty who 
can now read it in the original with more advantage than a native of 
France would read Pope's Rape of the Lock in a proſe tranſla- 
tion. | 

To both theſe, therefore, as well as to perſons who are wholly un- 
acquainted - with the French language, this verſion, if I have been 
able to accompliſh my purpoſe, may be acceptable: it may allo facili. 
tate and ſweeten the labour of thoſe that are learning it; it may give 
them a reliſh for a book that will probably be put into their hands; 
and, though it may not much aſſiſt them in a mere verbal conſtruction, 
it may, N ew them it's inſufficiency, and excite an attempt to 


wransfuſe the ſpirit with the ſenſe, 
* B My 


vi TRANSLATOR's PREFACE, 


My principal view, however, was much more extenſive than to aſ- 
aft learners of the French language. 1 have attempted to render a 
work, full of ingenious fiction, juſt reaſoning, important precepts, 
and poetical imagery, as pleaſing in Engliſh as it is in French, to 
thoſe who read it as their native tongue: if 1 have ſucceeded, I have 
not only made a valuable addition to our polite literature, but ren- 
dered my country a much more 1mportant ſervice, by putting into 
the hands of our youth one of the few books which genius and 
learning have dedicated to virtue; which at once captivate the ima- 
gination, inform the underſtanding, and regulate the will. 

The arguments, which have been hitherto placed at the head of 
the ſeveral books, where they could only anticipate the events, and 
leſſen the pleaſure that ariſes from the gradual progreſs of the acs 
tion, are now preſixed as a table of contents, hs 
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BOOK I. 


ELEMACH Us, conducted by Minerva, under the likeneſs of Mentor, 
lands, after having ſuffered ſhipwreck, upon the Itland of the Goddeſs Calyp- 
ſo, who was ſtill regretting the departure of Ulyſſes. The goddefs receives him 
favourably,conceives a paſſion for him, offers him immortality, and enquires his 
adventures. He relates his voyage to Pylos and Lacedemon; his ſhipwreck upon 
the coaſt of Sicily; the danger he was in of being offered as a ſacrifice to the 
manes of Anchiſes; the aſſiſtance which Mentor and he gave to Aceſtes againſt 
an incurſion of Barbarians; and the gratitude of the king, who, to reward 
their ſervices, gave them a Tyrian veſſel, that they might return to their coun - 
try. 


BOOK II. 


Terkuacuus relates his being taken in the Tyrian veſſel by the fleet of Seſo- 
ſtris, and carried captive into Egypt. He deſcribes the beauty of the country, 
and the wiſe government of it's king. He relates alſo that Mentor was ſent a 
flare into Ethiopia, and that he was reduced himſelf to keep ſheep in the de- 
fart of Oaſis; that, in this ftate, he was comforted by Termoſiris, a prieſt of 
Apollo, who taught him to imitate the god who had once been the ſhepherd of 
Admetus; that Seſoſtris, having at length heard with aſtoniſhment what his 
influence and example had effected among the ſhepherds, determined to ſee 
him; and, being convinced of his innocence, promiſed to ſend him to Ithaca; 
but that the death of Seſoſtris overwhelmed him with new calamities: that he 

* was impriſoned ina tower which overlooked the ſea, from whence he ſaw Boc- 
choris, the new king, flain in a battle againf part of his ſubjects, who had re- 
volted, and called in the Tyrians to their aſſiſtance. 


_ 


BOOK III. 


TELEMACHUS relates, that the ſucceſſor of Bocchoris releaſing all the Tyrian 
priſoners, he was himſelf ſent to Tyre, on board the veſſel of Narbal, who had 
commanded the Tyrian fleet: that Narbal gave him a deſcription of Pygmalion 
their king, and expreſſed apprehenſions of danger from the cruelty of his ava- 
rice; that he afterwards inſtrutted him in the commercial regulations of Tyre; 
and that, being about to embark in a Cyprian veſſel, in order 10 pro by 

the Iſle of Cyprus to Ithaca, Pygmalion diſcovered that he was a ſtranger, and 
ordered him to be ſeized; that his life was thus brought into the moſt immi- 
nent danger; but that he had been preſerved by the tyrant's miſtreſs Aſtarbe, 
that ſhe might, in his ſtead, deſtroy a young Lydian of whom ſhe had been ena- 
moured, but who rejected her for another. 


BOOK Iv. 


Cal vrso interrupts Telemachus in his relation, that he may retire to reſt. Men- 
tor privately repraves him for having undertaken the recital of his adventures; 
but, as he has begun, adviſes him to proceed, Telemachus relates, that, dur- 
ing his voyage from Tyre to Cyprus, he dreamed that he was protected from 
Venus ws Gopid by Minerva; and that he afterwards imagined he ſaw Men- 

. tor, who exhorted him to fly from the ＋ of Cyprus; that when he awaked, 
2 the 


. V , = 


the Cyprians being all intoxicated with wine; that when he arrived at the 
ifland, he ſaw, with horror, the mvſt contagious examples of debauchery, but 
that Hazael the Syrian, to whom Mentor = go ſold, happening to be at C 7- 

rus at the ſame time, brought the two friends together, and took them on 
An veſſel that was bound to Crete; that, during the voyage, he had ſeen 
Amphitrite drawn in her chariot by ſea-horſes, a Gght infinitely entertaining 
and magnificent. | 


BOOK V. 


TELEMACHUS relates, that when he arrived at Crete, he learned that Idomeneus, 
the king of that iſland, had, in conſequence of a raſh vow, facrificed his only 
ſon; that the Cretans, to revenge the murder, had driven him out of the coun- 
try; and that, after long uncertainty, they were then aſſembled to ele a new 
ſovereign; that he was admitted into the afſembly; that he obtained the prize 
in various exerciſes; and having alſo reſolved the queſtions that had been re- 
corded by Minos in the book of his laws, the ſages, who were judges of the 
conteſt, and all the people, feeing his wiſdom, would have made him king. 


BOOK VI: 


'FELEMACHUS relates, that he refuſed the royalty of Crete to return to Ithaca; 
that he propoſed Mentor, but that Mentor alſo refuſed to be king; that the Cre - 
tans then preſſing Mentor to appoint a king for them, he related to them what 
he had heard of the virtues of 2 whom they immediately proclaim- 
ed; that Mentor and Telemachus having then — for Italy, Neptune, 
to gratify the reſentment of Venus, ſhipwrecked them upon the Iſland of Ca- 
Iyple, where the goddeſs received them with hoſpitality and kindneſs. 


BOOK VII. 


Car vrso admires Telemachus for his adventures, and exerts all her power to 
detain him in her iſland, by inciting him to return her paſſion; but he js ſu- 
ſtained by the wiſdom and 1 of Mentor, as well againſt her artifices as 
the power of Cupid, whom Venus ſends to her aſſiſtance. Telemachys, how- 
ever, and Eucharis become mutually enamoured of each other, which provokes 
Calypſo, firſt to jealouſy, and then to rage; and ſhe ſwears by the Styx that 
Telemachus hall leave her iſland: ſhe is conſoled by Cupid, who. excites the 
nymphs to burn the veſſel which had been built by Mentor, while Mentor was 
labouring to get Telemachus on board. Telen:achus is touched with a ſecret 
joy at this event; Mentor, who perceives it, throws him from a rock into the 
ſea, and leaps after him, that they may ſwim to another veſſel which appeared 
not far diſtant from the ſhore. - | | 


BOOK VIII. 


THe veſſel appears to be a Tyrian, commanded by Adoam the brother of Nar- 
bal, by whom the adventurers are kindly received. Adoam recollects Tele- 
machus, and relates the rragical death of Pygmalion and Aſtarbe, and the ac- 
ceſſion of Baleazar, whom the tyrant his father had diſgraced at her inſtiga- 
tion. During a banquet, which he prepares for his gueſts, Achitoas enter- 
tains them with muſick, which brings the Tritons, the Nereids, and other di- 
vinities of the ſea, in crowds round the veſſel; Mentoy, taking up a lyre, plays 
much better than Achitoas. Adoam relates the wonders of Buetica; he de- 
ſcribes the ſoft temperament of the air, and the beauties of the country, where 
nf egg ſimplicity of manners ſecures te the people uninterrupted tran- 
: qui ity. | > 38 5. | 


VEnvs, till incenſed againſt Telemachvs, requeſts of Jupiter that he may periſh; 
but this not being permitted by the Fates, the goddeſs conſults with Neptune 
bow his return to Ithaca, whither Adoam is conducting him, may be prevented. 

KY They 
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They employ an illuſive divinity to deceive Achamas the pilot, who, ſuppoſing 
the land before him to be Ithaca, enters full: ſail into the Port of Salentum 
Telemaghus is kindly received by Idomeneus in his new city; here he is 
preparing a ſacrifice to Jupiter, that he may be ſucceſs ful in a war againſt the 
Mandarians. The entrails of the victims being conſufted by the prieſt, he 
the veſſel would have periſhed in a ſtorm if he had not himfelf taken the helm, 
perceives the omens to be happy; but declares that Idomenrds' will owe his 
good fortune to his gueſts. en k 
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ID0MENEUS acquaints Mentor with the cauſe of the war: he tells him that the 


Mandarians ceded to him the coaſt of Heſperia, where he had founded his new 
city, as ſoon as he arrived; that they withdrew to the neighbouring moun - 
tains, where, having been ill - treated by ſome of his people, they had ſeut-de- 
puties, with whom Re had ſettled articles of peace; and that, after a breach of 
that treaty on the part of Idomeneus by ſome hunters who knew nothing of it, 
the — ode prepared to attack him. During this recital, the Mandarians 
having already taken arms, appear at the gates of Salentum. Neſtor, Pbi- 
loctetes, and Phalanthus, whom Idomeneus ſuppaſed to be neuter, appear to 
have joined them with their forces. Mentor goes out of Salentum alone, aud 
propoles new conditions of peace. „ | n 


r 15 
Ter eMACHUS, ſeeing Mentor in the midſt of the Allies, is impatient to knew 
what paſſes between them ; he cauſes the gates of Salentum to be opened, and 
joins his friend; his preſence inclines the allies to accept the terms that Men- 
tor has offered on the part of Idomeneus; the allies enter Salentum as friends; 
Idomeneus confirms the propoſitions of Mentor, hoſtages axe reciprocally 
given, and all parties aſſiſt at a ſacrifice between the city and the camp, as a 
folemn ratification of the treaty. | 4 „ 197 ak 
BOOK XII. 
NE5TOR, in the name of the Allies, demands ſuccours of Idomeneus againſt 
their enemies the Daunians. Mentor, who is defirgus to eftabliſh proper re- 
lations for the internal government of Salentum, and.to employ the people 
in agriculture, finds means to ſatisfy them with a_ hundred noble Cretans, 
under the command of Telemachus. After their depar;ure, Mentor proceeds 
to a minute examination of the city and the port; and having acquainted him- 
ſelf with every particular, he prevails upon Idomeneus to inſtitute new prin- 
ciples of government and commerce; to divide his people into ſeven claſſes, 
diſtinguiſhing them with reſpe& to their rank and quality by different habits; 
to retrench luxury and unneceſſary arts; and to employ the artificers in hul- 
bandry, which he brings into juſt reputation. ö FIT 


BOOK XIII. | | | 


IdoMENEvVs relates to Mentor his confidence in Proteſilaus, and the artifices 
of that favourite, in concert with Timocrates, to betray him, and deſtroy Phi- 
loeles. He confeſſes that, being prejudiced againſt him by theſe confederates, 
he ſent Timocrates to kill him, while he was abroad with the command of a 
fleet upon à dangerous expedition; that Tintocrates having failed in the at- 
tempt, Philocles forbore to avenge himſelf by taking his ſife; but NEG 
the command of the fleet to Philomenes, who had been appointed to ſucce 
him in the written orders for his death, he retired to the Iſle of Samos. Ido- 
meneus adds, that he at length diſcovered the perfidy of Protefilaus; but that 
even then be could not ſhake off his influence. PR | 


BOOK 
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BOOK XIV. 


MENTOR prevails upon Idomeneus to baniſh Proteſilaus and Timocrates to the 
Ile of Samos, and recal Philocles to his confidence and councils. Hegeſippus, 
who is charged with this order, executes it with joy, He arrives with his 
priſoners at Samos, where he finds his friend Philocles in great indigence and 
obſcurity, but content: he at firſt refuſes to return; but the gods having ſigni- 
fed it to be their pleaſure, he embarks with Hegeſippus, and arrives at Salen- 
tum; where Idomeneus, who now ſuſtains a new character, receives him with 
great friendiſhp. | 


BOOK XV. 


TELEMACHUS, in the camp of the Allies, gains the friendſhip of Philoctetes, 
who was not at firſt favourably diſpoſed to him on his father's account, Phi- 
loctetes relates his adventures; and introduces a particular account of the 
death of Hercules, by the poiſoned garment which the Centaur Neſſus bad 
given to Deianira: he relates how he obtained from that hero his poiſoned ar- 
rows, without which the city of Troy could not be taken; how he was pu- 
niſhed for betraying his ſecret, by various ſufferings in the Iſland of Lemnos; 
and how Ulyſſes employed Neoptolemus to engage him in the expedition 

_ againſt Troy, where he was cured of his wound. 


BOOK XVI. 


TELEMACHUS quarrels with PhaJanthus about ſome priſoners, to which each 
of them lays claim: he fights and vanquiſhes Hippias, who, deſpiſing his 
youth, had ſeized the priſoners in queſtion for his — but being after- 
wards aſhamed of his victory, he laments in ſecret his raſbneſs and indiſcre- 
tion, for which he is very deſirous to atone. At the ſame time, Adraſtus, King 
of the Daunians, being informed that the Allies were wholly taken up in re- 
_— Telemachus and Hippias, marches to attack them by ſurprize. After 

having ſeized an hundred of their veſſels, to tranſport his own troops to their 
camp, he firſt ſets it on fire, and then falls upon Phalanthus's quarters; Pha- 

lanthus himſelf is deſperately wounded, and his brother Hippias ſlain. 


BOOK XVII. : 


TELEMACHUS, having put on his divine armour, runs to the aſſiſtance of Pha. 
lanthus. He kills Iphicles, the ſon of Adraſtus; repulſes the victorious enc- 
my; and would have put an end to the war, if a tempeſt had not intervened, 
Telemachus orders the wounded to be carried off, and takes great care of 
them; particularly of Phalanthus. - He performs the ſolemnities, at the fune- 


ral of Hippias himſelf; and, having collected his aſhes in a golden urn, 
. preſents them to his brother, 


- 


TELEMACHUS, being perſuaded, by ſeveral dreams, that his father Ulyſſes 
wasno longer alive, executes his deſign of ſeeking him among the dead. He 
retires from the camp, and is followed by two Cretans as far as a temple near 

the celebrated cavern of Acherontia. He enters it; and deſcends through the 
gloom to the borders of the Styx, where Charon takes him into his boat. He 
reſents himſelf before Pluto; who, in obedience to ſuperior powers, permits 
him to ſeek his father. He paſſes through Tartarus; and is witneſs to the 

. torments that are inflicted upon ingratitude, perjury, impiety, hypocriſy, and, 
above all, upon bad kings. | | 


9 * LES | {jt = Vp « nne 
TELEMACHUS enters the fields of Elyſium, where he is known by his great 
8 Arceſius, who aſſures him that Ulyſſes is till alive; that he ſhall 

e him in Ithaca, and ſucceed to his throne. . Arceſius deſcribes the felicity of 

the Juſt, eſpecially of good kings, why have reyerenced the gods, and have 


given 
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given happineſs to their people, He makes Telemachus obſerve, that heroes, 
thoſe who have excelled only in the arts of deſtruction, have a much leſs glo- 
rious reward, and are allotied a ſeparate diſtrict by themſelves. - Telemathus 
receives ſome general inſtruQiqns, and then returns back to the camp 


" 


VenvsSIUM, having been left as a depoſit by both parties in the hands of the 
Lucanians, 'Telemachus deelares ugeinſt ſeizing it, in an aſſembly of the 
chiefs, and perſuades them to be of his opinion. He diſcovers great pene- 
tration and ſagacity with reſpe& to two deſerters, one of whom, Acanthus, 
had undertaken to poiſon him; and the other, Dioſcorus, had offered to bring 
him Adraſtus's head. In the battle, which ſoon followy, Telemachus ſtrews 
the field with dead in ſearch of Adraſtug. Adraſtus, who is alſo in ſearch of x 
Telemachus, engages and kills Piſiſtratus the fon of Neſtor. Philoctetes | 
comes up; and, at the moment When hg is about to pierce Adraſtus, is himſelf 1 
wounded and obliged to retire, Telemachus, alarmed by the cry of his 
friends, among whom Adraſtus is making a terrible laughter, ruſhes to their 

. aſſiſtance. He engages Adraſtus, and preſcribes conditions, dpon which he 
gives him his life, Adraſtus, riſing frpm the ground, attempts treacherouſly 
to kill his conqueror by ſurprize, who engages him a ſecond time, and Kills 


him. 
BOOK XXI. 


ADRASTUS being dead, the Daunians offer their hands to the Allies in token of 
eace, and requelt that one of their own nation may be given them for a king. 
Neſtor, being inconſolable for the loſs of his ſon, abſents himſelf from the 
aſſembly of the chiefs, where ſome are of opinion that the conquered lands 
ſhould be divided among them, and allot the territory of Arpi to Telema- 
chus. Telemachus rejects this offer, and convinces the chiefs that it is their 
common intereſt to appoint Polydamus king of the Daunians, and leave them 
in poſſeſſion of their country, He afterwards perſuades the Daunians to be- 
ſtow Arpi upon Diomede, ho had accidently landed upon their coaſt. Hoſ- 


tilities being now at an end, the Allicy ſeparate, and every one returns to his 
country, 


BOOK XXII. 


TELEMACHUS, at his return to Salentum, is ſurprized to ſee the country fo 
well cultivated, and ſo little appearance of magnificence in the city. Mentor 
accounts for theſe alterations, and points out the principal cauſes that prevent 
national proſperity. He propoſes the conduct and government of [domeneus as a 
model, N. diſcovers to Mentor his deſire to marry the daughter of 
Idomeneus, Antiope. Mentor approves of his choice; and aſſures him that ſhe 
is deſigned for him by the gods; but that at preſent he ſhould think only of 
returning to Ithaca, aud delivering Penelope from her ſuitors. 


BOOK XXIII. 


IDOMENEVS, fearing the departure of his gueſts, propoſes ſeveral embarraſſing 
affairs to Mentor; and affures him that, without his aſſiſtance, they cannot be 
adjuſted. Mentor lays down general principles for his conduct, but conti- 
nues ſteady to his purpoſe of departing with Telemachus for Ithaca. Ido- 
meneus tries another experiment to detain them. He encourages the paſſion 
of Telemachus for Antiope; and engages him and Mentor in a hunting party 
with his daughter. She is in the utmoſt danger from a wild-boar, but is de- 
livered by Telemachus. He feels great reluctance to leave her, and has not 
fortitude to bid IJomeneus farewel. Being encouraged by Mentor, he ſur- 
mounts his diffculiigs, ang embarks for his country. | 


; B O O IK XXIV. , | * 
Talzuacnkus, during the voyage, prevails with Mentor to explain many dif- 
* ficulties in che art of government; particularly chat of diſtinguiſhing the cha- 
, $4 « 41 0 4 'y * f | rater 
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rater of men, ſo as to employ the and avoid being deceived by the bad. 
During this converſation, a calm obliges them to put in at a Iittle iſland where 
Vlyſſes had juſt gone aſhore, Telemachus ſees and ſpeaks to him without 
knowing who he is; but, -after having feen him embark, feels a ſecret uneaſi - 
- nefs, of which he cannot imagine the cauſe. Mentor explains it, and com- 
forts him; aſſuring him that he ſhall ſoon meet with his father again. He 

ts his patience and piety to another trial, by detaining him to facrifice to 
— The goddeis, who had been concealed under the figure of Men- 
tor, reſumes her own form, and is known and acknowledged by Telemachus. 
She gives him her laſt inſtructions, and diſappears. Telemachus arrives in 


Jthaca, and finds his father at the houſe of his faithful ſervant Eumenes, 
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BOOK I. 


en as Tr ief of Calypſo, for 
{ the departure of Ulyſſes, 
T would admit of no com- 
fort; and ſhe regretted 

her immortality, as that 

which could only perpe- 

tuate affliction, and aggravate calamity 
by deſpair: her grotto no more echoed 
with the muſick of her voice; and her 
nymphs waited at a diſtance with ti- 
midity and ſilence. She often wan- 
dered alone along the borders of her 
iſland, amidſt the luxuriance of a per- 
etual ſpringz but the beauties that 
1 around her, inſtead of ſooth - 
ing her grief, only impreſſed more 
ſtrongly upon her mind the idea of 
Ulyſſes, who had been ſo often the 
companion of her walk. Sometimes ſhe 
ſtood motionleſs upon the beach; and, 
while her eyes were fixed upon that 


rt of the horizon where the leſſening. 


ark of the hero at length diſappeared, 
they overflowed with tears. Here ſhe 
was one day ſurprized with the ſudden 
appearance of a ſhipwreck; broken 
benches and oars lay ſcattered about 
upon the ſand; and a rudder, a maſt, 
and ſome cordage, were floating near 


the ſhore: ſoon after, ſhe perceived at a 


diſtance two men, one of whom ap- 
peared to be ancient; and in the other, 
although a youth, ſhe diſcovered a 


ſtrong reſemblance of Ulyſſes; the ſame- 


benevolence and dignity were united in 
his aſpect; his ſtature was equally tall, 
and his port majeftick. The goddeſs 
knew immediately that this was Tele- 
machus; but, notwithſtanding the pe- 
netration of divine ſagacity, ſhe could 
not diſcover Who was his companion; 
for it is the prerogative of ſuperior de- 
ities to conceal whatever they pleaſe 
from thoſe of a lower claſs; and it was 
the pleaſure of Minerva, who accom- 
anied Telemachus in the likeneſs of 
entor, to be concealed from Ca- 
lypſo. Calypſo, however, rejoiced in 
the happy ſhipwreck, which had re- 
ſtored Ulyſſes to her wiſhes in the per- 
ſon of his ſon: ſhe advanced to meet 
him; and, affecting not to know him 
© How haſt thou preſumed, ſaid ſhe, 
© toland on this iſland ? Knoweſt thou 
© not, that from my dominions no. 
* daring intruder departs unpuniſhed ?* 
By this menace, ſhe Koped to conceal 
the joy which glowed in her boſom, 
and which ſhe could not prevent from 
ſparkling in her countenance. © Who- 
© ever thou art,” replied Telemachus; 
© whether thou art, indeed, a goddeſs, 
or whether, with all the appearance 
of divinity, thou art yet a mortal; 
canſt thou regard with inſenſibility 
the misfortunes of a ſon, who, com- 
mitting his life to the caprice of the 
winds and waves in ſearch of a fa- 
C * ther, 


14 


© ther, has ſuffered ſhipwreck againſt 


« theſe rocks? '—-* Who, then, is that 
father whom thou ſeekeſt?* replied 
the goddeſs. * He is one of the con- 
« federate kings, anſwered Telema- 
chus, © who, after a ſirge of ten years, 
© laid Troy in aſhes; and his name is 
< Ulyſſes: a name which he has ren- 
« dered famous by his proweſs, and yet 
more by his wiſdom, not only through 


daries of Afia. -- This» Ulyſſes, the 
mighty and the wiſe, is now 4 wan- 
derer on the deep, the ſport of tempeſts 
which no force can refiſt, and the 


can elude: his country ſeems to fly 
before him; Penelope, his wife, de- 
ſp$irs at Ithaca of his return; and 1, 
16ugh equally deftitute of hope, pur- 
ſue him through all the perils that he 
has paſſed, and ſeek him upon every 
coaſt. I ſeek him; but, alas! perhaps 
the ſea has already cloſed over him 
for ever! O goddeſs! compallionate 
© our diſtreſs; and, if thou knoweſt. 
„ whiat the Fates have wrouglit, either 
* to ſave or deftroy Ulyſſes, vouchſafe 
« this Knowledge to Telemachus his 
c fon! © | 
Suth force of eloquence, ſuch matu- 
rity of wiſdom, and ſuch bloomin 
youth, fed the boſom of Calypſo wit 
aſtonimment and tenderneſs: he gazed 
upon him with a fixed attention; but 
her eyes were ſtill unſatisfied, and the 
retained ſome time ſilent. At length 
ſhe faid—* We will acquaint Telema- 
© chus with the adventures of his fa- 
© ther; but the ſtory will be long: it 
„is now time that you ſhauld repair 
« that ſttength by reſt which has been 
© exhauſted by labour. IT will receive 
« you to my dwelling as my fon; you 
© ſhall be my comfort in this ſolitude; 
© and, if you are not voluntarily wretch-, 
ed, I will be your felicity.“ 
Telemachts followed the goddeſs, 
who was encircled by a crowd of youn 
nymphs; among whom ſlie was diftin- 
guiſhed by the ſuperiority of her ſta- 
ture, as the towering ſummit of a lofty 
6ak is ſeen, in the midſt of a foreſt, 
| ghove all the trees that ſurround it, He 
was ſtruck with the ſplendor of her 
heauty, the rich purple of her long and 
flowing robe, her hair that was tied with 
graceful negligence behind her, and the 
vivacity and ſoftneſs that were mingled 
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all Greece, but to the remoteſt boun- 


prey of dangers which no ſagacity 


TELEMACHUS, 


in her eyes. Mentor followed Tele- 
machus, modeffly ſilent, and looking 
downward.. When they arrived at the 
entrance of che grotto, Telemachus was 
ſurprized to cover, under the appear 
ance of rural ſimplicity, whatever could 
captivate the fight. There was, in- 
deed, neither gold nor ſilver, nor mar- 
ble; no decorated columns, no paint- 
ings, no ſtatues, were to be ſeen; but 
the grotto conſiſted of ſeveral vaults cut 
in the rock; the rasf was embelliſhed 
with ſhelts and pebbſes; "and the want 
of tapeſtry was bpplied'by the luxuri- 
ance of a young vine, which extended 
it's branches equally on every fide. 
Here the heat of the fun was tempered 
by the freſhneſs of the breeze; the ri- 
vulefs that, with ſgqothing mormurs, 
windered fHñ rough meadows of inter- 
mingled violets and amaranth, formed 
innumerable baths, that were pure and 
tran ſparent as cryſtal: the verdant car- 
pet which Nature had ſpread round the 
grotto was adorned with a thouſand 
flowers; and, at a ſmall diſtance, there 
was a wood -.1; thoſe trees that, ia very 
ſeaſon, vatold new blofſomy, which 
diffuſe ambroſial fragrance, and ripen 
into golden fruit. In this weod, whicts 
was impervious to the rays of the ſon, 
and heightened the beauty of the adja-, 
cent meadows by an agreeable oppoſi- 
tion of light and ſhade, nothing was to 
be heard but the melody of birds, or the 
fall of water, which, precipitating from 
the ſummit of a rock, was daſhed into 
foam below; where, forming a ſmall 
* it glided haſtily over the mea · 


ow. 5 
| The grotto of Calypſo was ſituated 
on the decliyity of an hill, and com- 
manded a proſpedt of the ſea, ſometimes 
ſmooth, peaceful, and limpidz ſome - 
times foelling into mountains, and 
breakihg with idle rage againſt the 
ſhore. At another view a river was 
diſcovered, in which were many iſlande, 
ſurrounded with limes that were co- 
vered with flowers, and poplars that 
raiſed, their heads to the clouds: the 
ſtreams which formed theſe iſlands 
ſeemed to ſtray through the fields with 
a kind of ſportfu] wantonneſs; fome 
rolled along in tranſlucent wayes with 
a tumultuous rapidity; ſome glided, 
away in filence-with a motion that was 
ſcarce perceptible; and others, after a 
long circuit, turned back, as if the 
| 9 | withed 
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TELEMACHUS. #3 


withed to iſſue again from their ſource, 
und were unwilling to quit the paradiſe 
through which they flowed, The diſ- 
tant hills and mountains hid their ſum- 
wits in the blue vapours that hovered 
over them, and diverſrfied the horizon 
with cloudy figures that were equally 
pleaſing and romantick. The movn- 
tains that were leſs remote were co- 
vered with vines; the branches of which 
were interwoven with each other, and 
hung down in feſtoons: the grapes, 
which furpaſſed in luſtre the Tithe 
purple, were too exuberant to be con- 
cealed by the foliage, and the branches 
bowed under the weight of the fruit. 
The fig, the olive, the pomegranate, and 
other trees without number, overſpread 
the plainz ſo that the whole country 
had the appearance of a garden of in- 
finite variety and boundleſs extent. 
The goddeſs having diſplayed this 
profuſion of beauty to Telemachus, 
difmiſſed him. Go, now, Tail the, 
© and refrefh yourſelf; and change your 
« apparel, which is wet: I will after- 
* wards fee you again, and relate ſuch 
* things as ſhall not amuſe your ear 
only, but affect your heart.“ She then 
cauſed him to enter, with his friend, 
into the moſt ſecret receſs of a grotto 
attjoining to her own: here the nymphs 
had already kindled a fire with ſome 
billets of cedar, which perfumed the 
place; and had left change of apparel 
For the new gueſts. Telemachus per- 
<eiving that a tunick of the fineſt wool, 
whiter than ſnow, and a purple robe 
richly embroidered with gold, were in- 
tended for him, contemplated the mag- 
nificence of his dreſs with a pleaſure to 
which young minds are eafily be- 


trayed. 

Mentor perceived his weakneſs, and 
reproved it. Are theſe, then,” ſaid he, 
O Telemachus! ſuch thoughts as be- 
come the ſon of Ulyſſes? Be rather 
< ſtudivus to appropriate the character 
© of thy father, and to ſurmount the 
< perſecutions of Fortune. The youth 
< who, like a woman, ſoves to adorn 
© 'his perſon, has renounced all <laim 
© to wiſdom and to glory: glory is due 
© to thoſt only who dare to allorjate 


with Pain, and have trampled Plra- 


* ſore under their feet. 
Telemachus anſwered with a figh— 

* May the gads deftroy me, rather-than 

+ ſuffer me to be enſlaved by voluptu · 


<« wreck; 


potent, believes it has 


W a4 «K „ 


© ous effeminacy! Noz the fon of U. 
* lyſſes ſhall never be ſeducetl by the 
© charms of enervating and inglorious 


© eaſe! But bow graeſous is ** to 


* have directed us, deſtitute and * 
* wrecked, to this goddeſs, or . 
© mortal, who has loaded us with be- 
* nefits '—* Fear rather, replied Men- 
tor, left her wiles ſhould overwhelm 
© thee with ruin: fear her deceicful 
* blandiſhments more than the rocks 
© on * 2 thou haſt ſuffered ſhip- 

r ſhipwreek and death are 
© leſs dreadful than thoſe pleaſures hy 
© which virtue is ſubverted. Believe 


„ not the tales which ſhe ſhall relate: 


© the preſumption of youth hopes all 
© things from itſelf; l. ons im- 
ower over 


© every event; it dreams of ſecurity in 


the midſt of danger, and liſtens to 


c e ſuſpicion. Beware 
of the feducing eloquence of Calypſo; 
that miſchief which, like a ſerpent, js 
concealed by the flowers under which 
it approaches: dread the latent paj- 
ſon! Truſt not thyſelf; but confide 
implicitly in my counſel.” 

They then returned to Calypſo, ho 
waited for them; and her nymphs, who 
were dreſſed in white, and had their 


hair braided, ſet before them a repaſtz 


which, though it was ſimple, and con- 
ſiſted only of ſuch game as they had 


either taken with their nets, or killed 
in the chace, was yet of exquiſite taſte, 
and ſerved up with the vimoſt ele- 


ganet: wine, more richly flavoured 
than nectar, was poured from large 


- filver vaſes, and ſparkled in cups of 


gold that were wreathed with flowers; 
and baſkets were heaped with all the 
variety of fruit that is promiſed by 


ſpring, and beſtowed by autynin, In 
the mean time, four of the attendant 


nymphs began to ſing: their firſt theme 
was the battle of the Gods and Titans; 
then they celebrated the loves of Ju- 


piter and Semele; the birth of Bacehus, 


and his education under old Silenus 
the race of Atalanta with Hippomanes, 
whom ſhe ronquered with golden ap- 
ples that were N in the garden 
of the Heſperides: the wirs of Tro 

were reſerved to the laſt; the proweſs 
ani the wiſdom of Ulyſſes were ex- 
tolled with all the hyperbele of praiſe; 
und the principal nymph, whoſe name 
was Leucothoe, to the harmonious 
| en voices 


16 lzMac nus. 


voices of the are, nad the muſick 
of her lyre. When Telemachus heard 
the name of his father, the tears which 


ſtole down his cheeks added new luſtre 


to his beauty: but Calypſo, perceivi 
that he was too ſenſibly touched, 2 
neglected to eat, made a ſignal to her 
nymphs, and they immediately changed 
the fubjeA to the battle of the Centaurs 
with the Lapithz, and the deſcent of 
Orpheus to bring back his Eurydice 
from hell. 

When the repaſt was ended, A 
took Telemachus aſide, and addreſſed 
him thus “ Thou ſeeſt, O ſon of the 

reat Ulyſſes! with what favour 1 
Bo received thee: know, that I am 
immortal; no human foot profanes 
this iſland unpuniſhed ; nor would 
even ſhipwreck have averted my in- 
dignation from thee, if my heart were 
not touched with more than thy miſ- 
«© fortunes. Thy father was equally 
© diſtinguiſhed by my favour z but, 


£ alas! he knew not how to improve 


© the advantage. I detained him long 
© in this aſylum; and here he might 
© have lived for ever in a ftate of im- 
© mortality with me: but a fond deſire 
© of returning to his wretched iſland 
© blinded him to the proſpe& of "_ 
© rior felicity. Thou ſeeſt what he has 
© loſt for Ithaca; a country to which 
© he can never. return. He reſolved to 
© leave me; and departed: but a tempeſt 
© revenged the inſult; and the veſſel in 
© which he was embarked, having been 
© long the ſport of the ſtorm, was at 
© Jaſt ſwallowed up in the deep. Let 
© this example influence thy conduct: 
© all hopes of again ſeeing thy father, 
and of ſucceeding to his throne, are 
no at an end; but do not too deeply 
© regret this loſs, ſince thou haſt found 
£ a goddeſs who offers thee ſuperior 
« dominion, and more permanent fe- 


6 licity.' Calyplo, after this declara- . 
| her eloquence to diſ- 


tion, exerted a 
play the . happineſs ſhe had conferred 
upon Ulyſſes : ſhe alſo related his ad- 
venture in the cave of Polepheme the 
Cyclop, and in the country of Anti- 

hates King of the Lays; ſhe 
| neither what happened to him in 
the Illand of Circe, the daughter of the 
Sun; nor the dangers of his paſſage 


between Seylla and Cbaribdis. She de - 


Ccribed the laſt tempeſt that had been 
raiſed againſt him by Neptune, after 
Riz departure from her; in which ſhe 


> 


. 


inſmuated that he had periſhed, con | 
cealing his arrival in the Iſland of the 
Pheenicians. Telemachus, who had 
too haſtily congratulated himſelf upon 
the bounty of Calypſo, now perceived 
the miſchief of her deſigns, and the 
wiſdom of that counſel which had been 
juſt given him by Mentor; he there- 
fore anſwered, in few wordg—* For- 
© give, O goddeſs! involuntary ſor- 
© row: my heart is now ſuſceptible 
only of regret; but I may hereafter 
© be again capable of felicity. Suffer 
© me now to pay, at leaſt, a few tears 
© to the memory of my father; ſince 
© thou knoweſt, better than his ſon, 
© how well he deſerves the tribute. 
Calypſo, perceiving that it was not 
now her intereſt to preſs him farther, 
feigned to participate his ſorrow, and 
to regret the fate of Ulyſſes: but, that 
ſhe might gain a more perfect know- 
ledge of the means by which his affec- 
tions were to be engaged, ſhe enquired 
the particulars of his ſhipwreck, and 
by what accidents he had been thrown 
upon her coaſt, * The ſtory of my 


. © misfortunes,” ſaid he, will be too 


long. —“ However long, ſaid Ca- 
lypſo, I am impatient to hear it; in- 
« dulge me, therefore, without delay.” 


Telemachus often refuſed ; but ſhe 


continued her ſolicitation, and atlength 
he complied. TOON 
© I ſet out from Ithaca to enquire af- 
© ter my father of thoſe princes who 
© had returned from the ſiege of Troy. 
© The ſuitors of Penelope, my mother, 
© were ſurprized at my departure; be- 
© cauſe from them, whom I knew to be 
« perfidious, I had concealed my pur- 
© poſe; but neither Neſtor, whom I 
© ſaw at Pylos; nor Menelaus, who 
© received me with affection at Lacede- 
mon; knew whether, my father was 
© among the living or the dead. I was 
© at length impatient of perpetual ſu- 
© ſpenſe and uncertainty; and there- 
fore formed a reſolution to go into 
* Sicily, whither my father was ſaid 
© to have been driven by contrary 
© winds : but the prudence of Mentor, 
* who is here the companion of my 
© fortunes, oppoſed the execution of 
« ſo raſh a deſign, by repreſenting my 
c r. on the one hand, from the 
© Cyclops, the gigantick monſters who 
* riot upon human fleſh; and, on the 
other, from the fleet of Æneas and 
the Trojans, who were hovering 
| about 
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© about thoſe coaſts. The Trojans,“ 
«ſaid he, © are irritated againſt all the 


«© Greeks; but, above all, againſt U- 


«« lyſſes; *whoſe fon, therefore, they 
« would rejoice to deftroy: return, 
de then, to Ithaca; perhaps your fa- 
ther, who is beloved of the gods; 
% may be returned already. But if 


«« Heaven has decreed his death, if he 
c ſhall ſee Ithaca no more, it is fit that 
«« you return to avenge him, and to 
*« deliver your mother; to diſplay your 


„ wiſdom- to attending nations; and 
4 to let all Greece behold, in Telema- 
«© chus, a ſovereign not leſs worthy of 
« the throne than Ulyſſes.” This 
© counſel, which was the voice of Rea- 
« ſon, I rejected, and liſtened only to 
the ſuggeſtions of my paſhons : but 
< ſuch was the affection of my friend, 
that he embarked with me for that 
„voyage, which, in the folly of my 
« preſumption, I undertook contrary 
to his advice; and the gods, perhaps, 
« permitted the fault, that the cala- 
© mity which it drew upon me might 
© teach me wiſdom.” 

While Telemachus had been ſpeak- 
ing, Calypſo had attentively conſidered 
Mentor, and was ſuddenly chilled with 
aſtoniſhment: ſhe imagined that ſhe 

received in him ſomething more than 
Fo and, not being abſe to reſolve 
the N of her thoughts into any 
probable determination, the preſence 
of this inſerutable being continued to 
agitate her mind with ſuſpicion and 
dread. But fearing yet more that her 
confuſion ſhould be perceived“ Pro- 
© ceed,* ſaid ſhe to Telemachus, * to 
« gratify my curioſity: and Telema- 
chus accordingly continued his ſtory. . 

« We fteered ſome time with a fa- 
© vourable wind for Sicily; but, at 
length, a tempeſt overcaſt the ſky, and 
© involved us in ſudden darkneſs.. By 
© the tranſient gleams of the lightning 
© we perceived other veſſels that were 
© expoſed to the ſame danger; and were 
© ſoon convinced that they were part of 
© *the Trojan fleet, which were not leſs 
© to be dreaded by us than ſhoals and 
rocks. 'Then, but it was too late, I 
perfectly comprehended what the ar- 
dour of youth had before prevented 
me from conſidering with ſufficient 
attention. In this dreadful exigence 
Mentor appeared notonly fearleſs and 
calm, but more than uſually chearful: 
he encouraged me to hope; and, as he 


«a „ «a «a a 


* ſpoke, I perceived myſelf ĩnſpired with 
* invincible fortitude. While hawav 
© direting the navigation of the veſſel 
© with the utmolt tranquillity, the pilot 
© being incapacitated by terror and con 
© fulion—** My dear Mentor,” ſaid I; 
© why did I reſect your advice? What 
4 e evil can befal me than a con- 
«© fidence in my own opinion, at an 

«© which can form no judgment of the 
future, has gained noexperience from 
the paſt, and knows not how to em- 
% ploy the preſent? If we ſurvive this 
<« tempeſt, I will diſtruſt myſelf as my 
* mo 3 enemy, and confida 
% only in Mentor as my friend.“ 
Mentor replied, with a ſmile “ 
have no deſire to reproach you with 
© the fault which you have commit 

« if you have foch a ſenſe of it as wil 
© enable you to repreſs the violence of 


«« defire hereafter, I am ſatisficd;, but, 


«© when danger ſhall be paſt, perhaps 


e preſumption may return; it is, how 


„ever, by courage only that we can 
© now eſcape. - Before we incur dan- 
cc ger we ſhould conſider it as formi- 
% dable; but when it is preſent, we 
© ſhould treat it with contempt: now, 
„ therefore, ſhew thyſelf worthy of 
« Ulyſſes, and diſcover a mind ſupe- 
© rior to all the evils which combine 
«© againſt thee.” The candour- and 
© magnanimityof Mentor gaveme great 
* pleaſure; but I was tranſported with 
* wonder and delight at the ſtratag 


* by which he delivered us. uff as 
the clouds broke, and the light muſk 


in a few minutes have diſcovered us 
© to the Trojans, who were very near, 
he remarked, that one of their veſlels, 
« which greatly reſembled ours, except 
that the ſtern was decorated with gar- 
* lands of flowers, had been ſeparated 
© from the reſt of the fleet in the ſtorm: 
© he immediately, placed ornaments of 
© the ſame kind at the ſtern of our veſ - 
© ſel; and made them faſt himſelf with 
© bandagesof the ſame colour as thoſe of 
© the Trojans; he alſo ordered the row - 
« ers to ſtoop over their ſeats as low as 
c 

c 

c 

* 

c 


poſſible, that our enemies might not. 


diſcover them to be Greeks. In this 
manner he proceeded through the 
midſt of their fleet; and the Trojans, 
miſtaking us for their veſſel which 
© had been miſſing, ſhouted as we paſ- 
© ſed; we were ſometimes forced irretiſtis 


_ © bly along with them; but, at length, 


« found means to linger behind; and, 
« while 


—— 
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« while they were driven, by the impe- 
* twolity of the wind, towards Africa, 
« we laboured at the oar, and made our 
© wrazoſt effort to land on the neigh - 
pouring coaſt of Sicily. Our labour, 
+ indeed; ſucceeded: but the port which 
« we ſought was ſcarce leſs to be dread - 
ed than the fleet which we had endea- 
© youtet to avoid; for, on the coaſt of 
Sicily we found other fugitives from 
Troy, who had ſettled there under 
the government of Aceſtes, who was 
« himfelf of Trojan extraction. We 
* hatl no ſooner landed, than theſe pro- 
« ple, imagining either that we were 
inhabitants of fome other part of the 
« ;fland, who had taken arms to ſur- 
* prize them; or a foreign enemy, who 
© had iuvaded the country; burnt our 
« yeff in the firſt tumult of their rage, 
* and put all our companions to the 
« fword: Mentor and myſelf were ſpar- 
ed only that we might be preſented 
to Aceſtes, and that he might learn 
© from us what were our deſigns, and 
© whence we came. We entered the 
* city, with our hands bound behind 
us and had nothing to expect from 
«this reſpite, but that our death would 
de made the ſpectacle of a cruel pro- 
© ple as ſoon as they ſhould diſcover us 
© to be Greeks. TE 

We were brought before Aceſtes, 
* who was fitting with a ſceptre of gold 
© jn his hand, adminiſtering juſtice to 
© his people, and preparing to aſſiſt at a 
© ſolemn facrifice. He aſked us, with 
® a ſtern voice, the name of our coun- 
© try, and the purpoſe of our voyage: 
Mentor inſtantly replied— We come 
at from the coaſt of the greater Heſpe- 


4 ria; and our country is not far from 


*« thence.” He thus avoided a decla- 
* ration that we were Greeks, But A- 
« ceſtes would hear no more; and con- 
* cluding that we were ſtrangers, who 
© had formed ſome evil deſign, which 
© -we were, therefore, ſolicitous to con- 
4 cral, he commanded that we ſhould 
he ſent into the neighbouring foreſts 

© to ferve as ſlaves under thoſe who had 
© the care of his rattle. To live __ 
© this condition was to me leſs eligible 
© than to die; and I cried out. O 
« king! puniſh vs rather with death 
„than infamy. Know, that I am Te- 


* Jemachus, ſon of the wiſe Ulyſſes, 


„% King of Ithaca: in ſearch of my fa- 
s ther [am bound to every ſhore; but 
« in this ſearchy-if I am not permitte. 


tc to ſucceed, if I muſt never more re- 
= turn to my country, and if I can no 
« longer live but as a ſlave, put an end 
* to my life, and relieve me from a 
4% burden which I cannot ſupport.” 
This exclamation enflamed the mul- 
titude; and they immediately de- 
manded that the fon of Ulyſfes, by 
whoſe mhuman ſubtlety Troy had 
been fabverted, ſhould be put to death. 
Aceſtes then turning to me, cried out 
—“ T cannot refuſe thy blood, O ſon 
& of Ulyſſes! to the manes of thoſe 
«« Trojans with whom thy fathercrowd - 
« ed the banks of Acheron: thou muſt 
4% die; and thy conductor ſhall periſh 
«« with thee.” At the fame inftant, 
an old man propoſed to the king that 
* weſhovld be offered up upon the tomb 
* of Anchiſes: ** The ſhade of that 
% hero, ſaid he, “* will be gratified 
„ with their blood; and even the great 
© ZEneas, when heſhall be told of ſuch 
% a ſacrifice, will be touched with joy 
at the zeal of your affection for the 
** ſupreme object of his own.” This 
propoſition was received with a ſhout 
of applauſe; and the execution of it 
was immediately begun. We were. 
conducted to the tomb of Anchiſes; 
where two altars hari been prepared: 
the hallowed'fire was kindled; and the 
facrificial knife lay before us. They 
© had adorned us, as victims, with gar- 
lands of flowers; and the pleadin 
of compaſſion were overborne by t 
© impetuoſity of zeal, But, juſt at this 
* dreadful crifis, Mentor, with all the 
* calmneſs of ſecurity, demanded au- 
© -dience of the king; and addreſſed him 
thus: „O Aceltes! if the misfor- 
4 tunes of Telemachvs, who is yet a 
«« youth, and has never borne arms 
« againſt the Trojans, can, excite no 
* pity in thy breaſt, at leaſt let thy own 
* danger awaken thy attention. The 
* {kil] that I have acquired in omens, 
© by which the will of the gods is diſ- 
1% covered, enables me to foretel, that, 
% within three days, a nation of Bar- 
4% barians will ru e thee from the 
% mountains, like a flood, to ſpoil thy 
« city, and overſpread thy country 
« with deſolation: make haſte, there- 
& fore, to avert the torrent; arm thy 
« people, and ſecure, within the walls 
% of the city, whatever is valuable in 
« the field. Tf, when three days are 
« elapſed, my predictions ſhall appear 
„to have been falſe, let theſe altars be 
e « ſtained 
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«« tained with. aur blood; but, on the 
« cantrary,'if it ſhall be confirmed by 
«« the event, let Aceſtes remember, that 
«© he ought not to take away the life of 
e thoſeto whom he will be indebted for 
« his Wu. At theſe words, which 
© were pronounced, nat with the dith- 
« dence of conjecture, but the aſſurance 
© of certain knowledge, Aceſtes was 
aſtoniſned: I perceive, O ſtranger! 
© (aid he, „that the gods, wha have 
« allotted thee ſo ſmall a portion of the 
«« gifts of Fortune, have enriched thee. 
« with the more valuable treaſures of 
£ wiſdom.” He then commanded the 

© ſolemnities of the ſacrifice to be ſu- 
© ſpended, and immediately prepared 
© agninſt the invahon which had been 
predicted by Mentor. Multitudes of 
women, trembling with fear, and 
© men decrepid with age. followed by 
children, whom the alarm had terri- 
« fed into tears, were ſeen on every ſide, 
© crouding to the city; the ſheep and 
© cattle came in ſuch droves from the 
« paſtures, . that they were obliged to 
« ſtand without covert in the ſtreets; 
© and a confuſed noiſe was every where 
© to be heard, of multitudes that joſtled 
each other with tumultuous and un- 
« diftinguiſhed outcries; miſtook a 
* ſtranger for a friend; and preſſed for- 
« ward withthe urmoſt eagerneſs, though 
they knew not whither they were go- 
« ing. The it citizens, indeed, 
« imagining themſeives to be wiſer than 
* the reſt, regarded Mentor as an im- 
© poſtor, who had invented a fal ſhood 
© to prolong his life: but, before the 
end of the third day, while they were 
< yet applauding their own ſagacity, a 
© cloud of duſt was perceived upon the 
« declivity of the neighbouring moun- 
© tains, and an innumerable multitude 
© of armed Barbarians were ſoon after 
«© diſtinguiſhed. . Theſe were the Hy- 
© merians, and other ſavages, that in- 
© habit the Nebrodian mountains, and 
the ſummit of Agragas; regions in 
© which the ſeverity of winter is never 
© ſoftened by the breezes of ſpring. 
* Thoſe who had deſpiſed the predic- 
«© tion of Mentor were now puniſhed 
by the loſs of their flaves and their 
© cattle; and the king addreſſed him to 
© this effect: From henceforth I for- 
« pet that you are Greeks, ſince you are 
© no more enemies, but friends; and, 
6c wolf were, doubtleſs, ſent by the 


« pods for our deliverance, I hope not 


19 
less r valour than I have 
<< experienced from your wiſdom; des 
*© lay not, therefore, to affurd us your 
« afiſtance.”” i 
At this moment there appeared in 
© theeyes of Mentar ſamewharthatins 
* tunidated the fierce, andoyer-awed the 
proud: he ſnatched 2 ſhield aud an 
helmet, girded on a ſword, and poiſed 
* a lance in his hand; be drew vp the 
© ſoldiers of Aceſtes, and advanced to- 
« wards the enemy at their head. K 
* celtes, whoſe courage was till high, 
© but whoſe body was enfeebled by age; 
could only follow him at a diſtance; 
I approached nearer to his perſon, but 
© not to his valour. In the battle, his 
© cuiraſs reſembled the immortal zgis 
© of Minerva; and death, watching his 
* ſword as a ſignal, followed him from 
rank to rank. Thus a lion of Numi- 
* dia, that hunger has made yet more 
© furious, ruſhes among the flock ;-he 
© kills and tears to pieces without re- 
© ſiltance; and the ſhepherds, inſtead of 
* attempting to defend their ſheep, fly 
* with terror and trepidation to preſerve 
© themſelves. 

The Barbarians, who hoped to have 
* ſurprized the city, were themſelves 
* ſurprized and diſconcerted; and the 
* ſubjetts of Aczſtes, animated by the 
example and the voice of Mentor, ex- 
© erted a power which they knew not 
that they poſſeſſed. The ſon of the 
* king who commanded the invaſion 
© fell by my hand; our ages were equal, 
but he greatly exceeded me in ſtature; 
© for theſe ſavages are deſcended from 
a race of giants, whoſe origin was the 
* ſame with that of the Cyclops. I per- 
« ceived that he deſpiſed me as a feeble 
enemy; but, regarding neither the 
© fierceneſs of his demeanor, nor the 
© ſuperiority of his ſtrength, I made a 
* thruſt at his breaſt with my lance; 
© the weapon entering deeply, he vo- 
mited a torrent of blood, and expired: 
but I was in danger of being cruſhed 
© by his weight as he fell, and the diſ. 
© tant mountains echoed with the claſh 
«© of his armour, After I had ſtripped 
© the body of the ſpoils, I returned to 
© ſeek Aceſtes; and Mentor, having com- 
© pleated the diſorder of the enemy, cut 
© to pieces all that made a ſhew of re. 
« ſiſtance, and purſued the fugitives to 
c the woods. T 

This ſucceſs, of which 


« had ſo lately deſpaired, fixed 


one 
{eyes 
? upon 
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« ypon Mentor, as à favourite of the either with rowers or a pilot from a- 


« gods, and diſtinguiſhed by divine in- 
ſtes, in gratitude, 


« fpiration;” and 
©to his deliverers, acquainted us, that 
it would no longer be in his power to 
protect us, if the fleet of Eneas 
© ſhould put back to Sicily: he there- 
fore furniſhed us with a veſſel, that we 
* might return to our country; and, 
4 having loaded us with preſents, he 
© urged our immediate departure, as 
the only means by which the ap- 
+ proaching danger could be avoided. 


He would not, however, ſupply us 


«, 


© mong his own ſubjc&s, becauſe he 


vas unwilling to truſt them upon the 
© Grecjan coaſts; but he ſent on board 


© fome Phoenician merchants, who, as 


© they are a commereial people, and 
trade to every port, had nothing to 
fear. Theſe men were to have re- 
turned with the veſſel to Aceſtes, af- 
ter they had put us on ſhore at Itha- 
ca; but the gods, who ſport with the 
© deſigns of men, devoted us to other 
© evils," ; 


a a a a 


END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 
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HE pride of the Tyrians 
© had offended Seſoſtris, 
© the King of Egypt, 
© who had extended his 
* dominion by the con- 
© queſt of many ſtates. 
© The wealth which they had acquired 
by commerce, and the impregnable 
ſtrength of their city, which ſtood in 
the ſea, had rendered them ſo inſolent 
and preſumptuous, that they refuſed 
to pay thetribute which had been im- 
poſed by Seſoſtris on his return to 
Egypt; and had ſent troops to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of his brother, who had at- 
tempted to aſſaſſinate him at a feaſt, 
in the midſt of the rejoicings that 
had been made for his return. 
© Seſoſtris had determined to humble 
them, by interrupting their trade: 
he 4 Bb ſent out a great num- 
ber of armed veſſels, with orders-to 
take or fink the Phoenician ſhips 
wherever they ſhould be found; and, 
juſt as we loſt ſight of Sicily, we fell 
in with an Egyptian fleet. The port 
and the land ſeemed to retreat behind 
us, and loſe themſelyes in the clouds; 
and we ſaw the fleet approach like a 
floating city. The Phœnicians im- 
mediately perceived their danger, and 
would haye avoided it, but it was too 
late; the Egyptian veſſels failed bet- 
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© ber of oars: they boarded, took us 
without reſiſtance, and carried us pri- 
ſoners into Egypt. I told them, in- 
deed, that neither Mentor, nor my- 
ſelf, was a Phoenician; but they 
heard me with contempt; and, ima» 
gining that we were ſlaves, a mer- 
chandize in which they knew the 
Phœnicians traded, thought only 
how to diſpoſe of us to the greateſt ad- 
vantage. We ſoon perceived the ſea 
to be whitened by the waters of the 
Nile, and the coaſt of Egypt ap- 
peared in the horizon like a cloud: 
we then arriyed at the Ifland of Pha» 
ros, near the city of No, and thence 
proceeded up the Nile to Memphis. 
If the ſorrows of captivity had not 
rendered us inſenſible to pleaſure, 
we mult have been delighted with the 
roſpe& of this fertile country, which 

fad the appearance of a vaſt garden, 
watered with an infinite number of 
canals, Each fide of the river was 
diverſified with opulent cities, de- 
lightful villas, fields that produced 
every year a golden harveſt, and mea» 
dows that were covered with flocks ; 
Earth laviſhed her fruits upon the 
huſbandman, till he (tooped upder the 
burden; and Echo ſeemed pleaſed ta 
repeat the ruſtick mulick of the ſhep- 
© herds, ** Happy are the people, 
© ſaid Mentor, who are governed by 
« fo wiſe a 5 * They flouriſh in 
| 66 
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« whom that plenty is beſtowed. Thus, 
«« © Telemachus! ought thy govern - 
« ment to ſecure the happineſs of th 
4% people, if the gods ſhall at . 
« exalt thee to the throne of thy fa- 
« ther. Love thy ſubjects as thy 
& children; and learn, from their love 
« of thee, to derive the happineſs of a 
* parent: teach them to connect the 
4% idea of happineſs with that of their 
*« king; that, whenever they rejoice 
« in the bleſſings of peace, they may 
*« remember their benefactor, and ho- 
& nour thee with the tribute of grati- 
« tude, The tyrants, who are on! 
&« ſolicitous to be feared, and 8 
& their ſubjects humility by oppreſſion, 
« are the ſcourges of mankind: they 
<< are, indeed, objects of terror; but, 
4% as they are alto objects of hatred 
© and deteſtation, they have more to 
© fear from their ſubje&s than their 
© ſubjets can have to fear from 
« them.” 

I replied—** Alas! what have we 
4e now to do with maxims of govern- 
„ ment? With reſpe& to us, Ithaca is 
„ no more; we ſhall never again be- 
«« hold Penelope, or our country: with 
« whatever glory Ulyſſes may at length 


E return, to meet his ſon is a joy that 


<< he ſhall never taſte; and to obey him 
cc till I ſhall learn to govern, is a plea- 
4 ſure that will be for ever witheld 
4 from me. Let us die, then, my dear 
«« Mentor; all thoughts, but of death, 
« are idle ſpeculations: let us die, 
& fince the gods have ceaſed to regard 
„us with compaſſion!”” I was ſo de- 
c prefled by grief, that this ſpeech was 
rendered almoſt unintelligible by the 
* ſighs with which it was interrupted : 
but Mentor, though he was not pre- 
© ſumptuous with reſpe& to future 
* evils, was yet fearleſs of the preſent. 
«« Unworthy fon of the great Ulyſſes!” 
« ſaid he, “ doſt thou yield to misfor- 
tune without reſiſtance? Know, that, 
„the day approaches, in which thou 
* ſhalt again behold thy mother and 
« thy country: thou ſhalt behold, in 
the meridian of his glory, him whom 
4 thou haſt never known, the invinci- 
ble Ulyſſes; whom Fortune can never 
ſubdue; and whoſe example, in more 
dxeadful calamity than thine, may 
de teach thee never to deſpair. Should 
, he learn, in the remote countries on 
which the tempeſt has caſt him, that 
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4 perpetual plenty, and love him by 


© vaſt extent, and more populous 


his ſon emulates neither his patience 
* nor his valour, the dreadful tiding 
% wovld cover him with confuſion, an 
« affli him more than all the evils of 
« his life.“ . | 

Mentor then called my attention to 
the chearfulneſs and plenty which 
© were diffuſed over all Egypt; a coun- 
* try which contained twenty-two 
© thouſand cities. He admired the po- 
© licy with which they were governed; 
©. the juſtice which prevented the op- 
© preſſion of the poor by the rich; the 
© education of the youth, which ren- 
4 
4 
4 
« 
c 
c 
c 
4 


dered obedience, labour, tempe- 
rance, and the love of arts, or of 
literature, habitual; the punctualit 
in all the folemnities of religion; the 
publick ſpirit; the defire of honour; 
the integrity to man, and the reverence 
to the gods, which were implanted 
by every parent in every child. He 
© long contemplated this beautiful or- 
«© der with increafing delight, and fre- 
© quently repeated his exclamations of 
« praiſe. © Happy are the- people,“ 
* ſaid he, © who are thus wiſely go- 
% verned! but yet more happy the 
„king whoſe bounty is ſo extenſively 
ten the felicity of others, and whoſe 
« yirtue is the ſource of yet nobleren- 
% joyment to himſelf; his dominion is 
« ſecured, not by terror, but by love; 
*& and his commands are received, not 
% only with obedience, but with joy. 
«© He reigns in the hearts of his peo- 
e ple; who are ſo far from wiſhing his 
« government at an end, that they 
„ conſider mortality with regret, and 
«© every man would rejoice to redeem 
* the life of his ſovereign with his 
e own,” | 
© IT liſtened attentively to this diſ- 
© courſeof Mentor; and, while he ſpoke, 
I perceived new courage kindle in my 
© boſom. As ſoon as we arrived at 
Memphis, a city diſtinguiſhed by 
it's opulence and ſplendor, the go- 
© yernor ſent us forward to Thebes, 
© that we might be queſtioned by Se- 
© ſoftris; who, if he had been leſs at- 
© tentive to adminiſter his own. go- 
© vernment, would yet have examined 
© us himſelf, as he was extremely in- 
* cenſed againſt the Tyrians : 
therefore proceeded up the Nile to 
© the celebrated city with an hundred 
„gates, the reſidence of this mighty 
© prince. Thebes appeared to be of 
than, 
«the 


we 
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© the, moſt flouriſhing city of Greece. 
© The regulations that are eſtabliſhed 
© for ke-ping the avenues free from 
incumbrances, maintaining the aque- 
ducts, and rendering the baths con- 
venient, for the cultivation of arts, 
and. for the ſecurity of the publick, 
are the moſt icellent ibut can be 
imagined. The ſquares are deco- 
rated with fountains and obeliſks; 
the temples are of marble; and the 
archite&ure, though it is ſimple, is 
majeſtick: the palace irſelf is almoſt 
as extenſive as a town; and abounds 
with columns of marble, pyramids 
and obeliſks, ſtatues of a prodigious 
1 and furniture of filver 
and gold. 

© The king was informed, by thoſe 
who took us, that we were found on 
board a Phoenician veſſel: it was his 
cuſtom to give audience, at a certain 
hour every day, to all who had any 
complaint to make, or intelligence tg 
communicate; nor was any man ei- 
ther deſpiſed or rejected by Seſoſtris; 
he conſidered himſelf as poſſeſſing 
the regal authority only that he 
might be the inſtrument of good to 
his people, whom he regarded with 
the affection of a father; and ſtran: 
gers, whom he treated with great 
kindneſs, he was very ſolicitous to 
ſee, becauſe he believed that ſome uſe- 
ful knowledge might always be ac- 
quired by an acquaintance with the 
manners and cuſtoms of remote 
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© countries. For this reaſon, we were 
brought before him. He was ſeated 
© upon a throne of ivory, and held a 
golden ſceptre in his hand: though 
e be was advanced in years, his perſon 
© was ſtill graceful, and his counte- 
© nance was full of ſweetneſs and ma- 
© jeſty. He fat every day to adminiſ- 
ter juſtice to his people; and his pa- 
© tience and ſagacity as a judge would 
© have vindicated the boldeſt panegyriſt 
© from the imputation of flattery. 
© Such were the labours of the day: 
© and to hear a declamation on ſome 
© queſtion. of ſcience, or to converſe 
© with thoſe whom he knew to be wor- 
© thy of his familiarity, was. the, en- 
© tertainment of the evening. Nor 
© was the luſtre of his life ſullied by 
© any fault but that of haying tri- 
© umphed over the.princes whom he 
© had conquered with too much often- 


© tation, and confided too much in one 
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+ of his officers, whoſe charafter L 


© ſhall preſently deſcribe, When he 
© ſaw me, my youth moved him ta 
© compaſhon;z and he enquired my, 
© country and my name. We wert 
© ſtruck with the dignity and propriety 
© of his expreſſion; and I anſwered— 
* Moſt illuſtrious prince! thou art n 
6 ignorant of the ſiege of Troy, which 
* endured ten years; nor of it's de 
6 ſtruion, which exhauſted Greece of 
© her nobleſt blood: Ulyſſes, the King 
© of Ithaca, who is my father, wa 
„ one of the principal inſtruments of 
„„ that great event; but is now, in 
tc ſearch of his kingdom, a fugitive o 
„ the deep; and, in ſearch of him, k | 
am, by a like misfortune, a captive 
in Egypt. Reſtore me once moreto 
my father and my country; ſo may 


the gods preſerve thee to thy chil- 


« dren; and may they rejoice under the 
© protection of ſo good a parent!“ 
* Seſoſtris ſtill regarded me with com- 
c e. but, doubting whether what 
© I had told him was true, he gave 
charge of us to one of his officers, 
* with orders to enquire of the perſong 
© who had taken our veſſel, whether we 
* were indeed Greeks or Phcenicians, 
If they are Photnicians,” ſaid he, 
they will deſerve puniſhment, not 
„ only as our enemies, but as wretcheg 
« who have baſely attempted to deceive 
« us by a falſhood; but, on the con- 
« trary, if they are Greeks, it is m 

« pleaſure that they be treated with 
40 kindneſs, and ſent batk to their 
« country in one of my veſſels: for I 
© love Greece; a country which has de- 
t rived many of it's laws from the wiſ- 
« dom of Egypt. I am not unac- 
«© quainted with the virtue of Her- 
« cules; the glory of Achilles has 
© reached us, Nee remote; I ad- 
© mire the wiſdom that is related ot 
« the unfortunate Ulyffes': and I re» 
« joice to alleviate the diſtreſs of vir- 
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© Metophis, the officer to whory the 
© king had referred the examination of 
our affair, was as corrupt and ſelfiſh 
© as Seſoſttis was generous and ſin- 
* cere: he attempted to perplex us b 
© enſnaring queſtions; and, as he per- 
© ceived that Mentor's anſwers were 
© more prudent than, mine, he regard, 
© ed him with malevolehce and ge: 
* cionz for, to the unworthy, there i 
no inſult ſo intoleradble ud merit. He 
D 2 therefore 


c therefore cauſed us to be ſeparated 
und from that time I knew not what 
© was become of Mentor. This ſe- 
© paration was, to me, ſudden and 
# Jreadful as a ſtroke of thunder; but 
£ Metophis hoped that, by interrogat- 
© ing us apart, he ſhould be able to 
dikcorer ſome inconſiſtency in our 
account; and yet more, that he 
might allure me, by promiſes, to diſ- 
cover that which Mentor had con- 
cealed. To diſcover truth was not, 
indeed, his principal view; but to 
find ſome pretence to tell the king we 
were Phaenicians, that, as ſlaves, we 
might become his property; and, 
notwithſtanding our innocence, and 
the king's ſagacity, he ſucceeded. 
How dangerous a ſituation is royalty, 
in which the wiſeſt are often the tools 
of deceit! A throne is ſurrounded by 
the train of ſubtlety and ſelf-intereſt; 
Integrity retires, becauſe ſhe will not 
be introduced byImportunity or Flat- 
tery: Vir tue, conſcious of her own 
dignity, waits at a diftance till the is 
ſdught, and princes ſeldom know 
where ſhe may be found; but Vice, 
and her dependants,are impudent and 
fraudful, infinuating and officious, 
ſkilful in diſſimulation, and ready to 
renounce all principles, and to violate 
every tie, when it becomes neceſſary, 
to the gratification of the appetites of 
a prince, How wig is = mou 
who is thus uvally expoſed to 
the attempts ef vile! 7 which he 
muſt inevitably periſh, if he does not 
renounce the muſick of adulation, 
and learn not to be offended by the 
« plainneſs of truth. Such were the 
© refletions which I made in my diſ- 
© treſs; and I revolved in my mind all 
that had been ſaid to me by Mentor. 

While my thoughts were thus em- 
4 ployed, I was ſent by Metophis to- 
Wards the mountains of the deſart 
* Oafis, that I might aſſiſt his flaves in 
© looking after his flocks, which were 
« almoſt without number.“ Calypſo 
herc interrupted Telemachus. * And 
* whatdid you then?” faid ſhe. * In 
© Sicily you choſe death rather than 
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© flavery.*—* I was then, faid Tele- 


machus, © become yet more wretched, 


and had no longer the ſad conſolation 
of ſuch a choice. Slavery was irre- 


c ſiſtibly forted upon me, and I was 


© compelled by Fortune to exhauſt the 
6-dregs of her cup: I was excluded even 
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© from hope, and every avenue to l- 
© berty was barred againſt me. In the 
© mean time, Mentor, as he has fince 
told me, was carried into Ethiopia, by 
certain natives of that country, to 
whom he had been ſold. 

* The ſcene of my captivity was a de- 
ſart, where the plain is a burning ſand, 
and the mountains are covered with 
ſnow; below was intolerable heaty 
and above was 12 winter; the 
paſturage was thinly ſcattered among 
the rocks, the mountains were ſteep 
and craggy, and the vallies between 
them were almoſt inacceſſible to the 
rays of the ſun: nor had I any ſo- 
ciety, in this dreadful ſituation, but 
that of the ſhepherds, who are as rude 
and uncultivated as the country. 
Here I ſpent the night in bewailing 
my misfortunes, and the day in fol- 
lowing my flocks, that I might avoid 
the = inſolence of the principal 
flave, whoſe name was Butis; and 
who, having conceived hopes of ob- 
taining his freedom, was perpetu- 
ally accuſing the reſt, as a teſtimony 
of his zeal and attachment to the in- 
tereſt of his maſter, This compli. 
cation of diſtreſs almoſt overwhelmed 
me; and, in the anguith of my 
mind, I one day forgot my flock, 
and threw myſelf on the ground near 
a cave, expecting that death would 
deliver me from a calamity which I 
was no longer able to ſuſtain ; but, 
juſt in the moment of deſpair, I per- 
ceived the mountain tremble; the 
oaks and pines ſeemed to bow from 
© the ſummit; the breeze itſelf was 
© huſhed; and a deep voice, which 
© ſeemed to iſſue from the cave, pro- 
© nounced theſe words. Son of the 
« wiſe Ulyſſes! thou muſt, Iike him, 
« become great by patience. Princes 
«© who have not known adverſity afe 
6 eee of happineſs; they are 
« enervated by luxury, and intoxi- 
« cated with pride. 3 and 
« remember theſe misfortunes, and 
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thou aft happy. Thou ſhalt return 
to Ithaca; and thy glory ſhall fill 


« the world. When thou ſhalt have 
«© dominion over others, forget not that 


thou haſt been, like them, weak, 


% deſtitute, and' afflited : be it thy 


„ happineſs,” there fore, to afford them 


c comfort; love thy people; deteſt 
4 flattery k and remember A no man 
„is great, but in proportion as he re - 

. & ſtrains 


No 
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& ſtrains and ſubdues his paſſions.” 
© Theſe words inſpired me as the voice 
© of Heaven; joy immediately throb- 
© bed in my veins, and courage glowed 
in my boſom: nor was I ſeized with 
that horror which ſo often cauſes the 
© hair to ſtand upright, and the blood 
© to ſtagnate, when. the gods reveal 
« themſelves to men. TI. roſe in tran- 
£ quillity; and, kneeling on the ground, 
I lifted up my hands to Heaven, and 
©'paid my adorations to Minerva, to 
whom I believed myſelf indebted for 
this oracle. At the ſame time I per- 
ceived my mind illuminated with wiſ- 
dom; and was conſcious to a gentle, 
yet prevailing, influence, which over- 
ruled all my paſſions, and reſtrained 
the ardour of my youth: I acquired 
the friendſhip of all the ſhepherds of 
the deſart; and my meekveſs, pa- 
tience, and diligence, at length ob- 
tained the good-will even of Butis 
himſelf, who was at firſt diſpoſed to 
treat me with inhumanity. 

To ſhorten the tedious hours of 
captivity and ſolitude, I endeavoured 
to procure ſome books; for I ſunk 
under the ſenſe of my condition, 
merely becauſe I had nothing either 
to recreate or to fortify my mind. 
% Happy, ſaid I, © are thoſe who 
„ have loſt their reliſh for tumultuous 
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te pleaſure, and are content with the 


% ſoothing quiet of innocence and re- 
«© tirement! Happy are they whoſe 
«© amuſement is knowledge, and whoſe 
„ ſupreme delight the cultivation of 
« the mind! Wherever they ſhall be 
«driven by the perſecution of Fortune, 
c the means of enjoyment are ſtill 
„ with them; and that weary- liftleſs- 
„ neſs, which renders life unſupport- 
© able to the voluptuous and the lazy, 
is unknown to thoſe who can em- 
ploy themſelves by reading. Happy 
are thoſe to whom this employment 
is pleaſing; and who are not, like 
* me, compelled to be idle” While 
my mind was agitated by theſe 
thoughts, I had wandered into a 
thick foreſt; and ſuddenly, looking 
up, I perceived before me an old man 
with a book in his hand; his fore- 
head was ſomewhat wrinkled, and 
he was bald to the crown; a beard, 
white as ſnow, hung down to his 
girdle; his ature was tall; his cheeks 
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were HB florid, and his eyes piere - 
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* ing: there was a great ſweetneſs in 
his vorce; his addreſs, though it was. 
* plain, was engaging; and.L had ne- 
ver ſeen, any perſon | whole. manger 
and appearance ſo ſtrongly excited 
rveneration and eſteem. His name 
«. was, Termofiris; be was prieſt of 
©. Apollo, and offfciated. in a temple of 
* marble which the kings of Egy 

had conſecrated to that deity. in — 
© foreſt. The book which he held in 
© his hand was a collection of hymns 
© that had been compoſed to the ha- 
£. nour of the gods. He accoſted me 
© with an air of friendſhip; and we en- 
© tered into converſation. He related 
<. paſt events with ſuch force of expreſ- 
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ion, that they ſeemed to be preſent; 
and with ſuch comprehenſive — 
that attention was not wearied; and 

* he foreſaw the future, by a ſaga- 
city that diſcovered the true cha- 
raters and diſpoſitions of mankind, 
and the events which they would 
produce. But with all this intel - 
jectual ſuperiority, he was chearful 
and condeſcending: there is no grace 
in the utmoſt gaſety of youth that 
was not en 5 by Termoſiris in 
his age; and he regarded young per- 
ſons with a kind of parental affection, 
when he perceived that they had a 
diſpoſition to be inſtructed, and a love 
for virtue. 1 
* He ſoon diſcovered a tender regard 
for me; and gave me books to relieve 
the anxiety of my mind. He called 
me his ſon; and I frequently addreſ- 
ſed him as a father. The gods, 
* faid I, who have deprived me of 
„Mentor, have, in pity, ſuſtained me 
« with thy friendſhip.“ He was, with- 
aut doubt, like Orpheus and Linus, 
irradiated by the immediate inſpira- 
tion of the gods, He often repeated 
_ verſes of his own, and gave me thoſe 
of many others who had been the fa. 
vouritcs of the Muſes. When he 
was habited in his long white robe, 
and played upon his ivory lyre, the 
bears, lions, and tygers of the foreſt, 
fawned upon him, and licked his 
feet; the ſatyrs came from their re- 
ceſſes, and danced round him: and it 
might almoſt have been believed, that 
even the trees and rocks were influ. 
enced by: the magick of his ſong, in 
which he celebrated the majeſty of the 
gods, the virtue of heroes, and the 
__— x" M9010 1 *, wiſdom 
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* wiſdom of thoſe who prefer glory to 
* pleaſure. | 

« Termoſiris often excited me to 
© courage. He told me that the gods 
* would never abandon either Ulyſſes 
© or his ſon; and that T ought, after 
* the example of Appllo, to introduce 
the ſhepherds to the acquaintance o 
* the Moſes. Apollo,“ ſays he, 
« diſpleaſed that Jupiter frequently in- 
* terropted the ſerenity of the brighteſt 
* days with thunder, turned his re- 
„ ſentment againſt the 1 ers who 
« forged the bolts, and deftroyed them 
„ with his arrows. Immediately the 
« fiery exploſions of Mount Etna 
© ceaſed; and the ſtrokes of thoſe enor- 
« mous hammers, which had ſhaken 
% the earth to the centre, were heard 
«© no more; iron and braſs, which the 
&« Cyclops had been uſed to poliſh, be- 
« gan now to ruſt and canker: and 
« Vulcan, quitting his forge, in the 
« fury of his reſentment, haſtily climb- 
« ed Olympus, notwithſtanding his 
% Jameneſs; and, ruſhing into the aſ- 
% ſembly of the gods, covered with 
« duſt and ſweat, complained of the 
« injury with all the bitterneſs of in- 
« vective. Jupiter, being thus in- 
« cenſed againſt Apollo, expelled him 
* from Heaven, and threw him down 
* headlong to the earth: but his cha- 
« riot, though it was empty, ſtill per- 
« formed it's uſual courſe; and, by 
« an inviſible impulſe, continued the 
« ſucceſſion of day and night, and the 
« regular change of ſeaſons to man- 
„% kind. Apollo, diveſted of his rays, 
«© was compelled to become a ſhep- 
« herd, and kept the flocks of Ad- 
© metus, King of Theſſaly. 

« While he was thus diſgraced, and 
e in exile, he uſed to ſoothe his mind 
« with muſick, under the ſhade of ſome 
« elms that flouriſhed upon the bor- 
« ders of a limpid ſtream. This drew 
„% about him all the neighbouring ſhep- 
„ herds, whoſe life till then had been 
„ rode and brutal; whoſe knowledge 
* had been confined to the manage- 
« ment of their ſheep; and whoſe 
« country had the appearance of a de- 
« ſart, To theſe ſavages Apollo, va- 
* rying the ſubject of his ſong, taught 
« àll the arts by which exiſtence is im- 
«« proved into telicity. Sometimes he 
celebrated the flowers which improve 
«+ the graces of Spring, the fragrance 
« which ſhe diffuſes, and the verdure 
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that riſes under her feet; ſometimes 
the delightful evenings of ſummer, 
her zephyrs that refreſh mankind 
and her dow that allay the thirſt of 
the earth: nor were the golden fruits 
of Autumn forgotten, with which ſhe 
rewards the labour of the huſband. 
man; nor the chearful idleneſs of 
Winter, who piles his fires till they 
emulate the ſun, and invites the 
youth to dancing and feſtivity: he 
deſcribed alſo the gloomy foreſts 
with which the mountains are over- 
ſhadowed, and the rivers that wind 
with a pleaſing intricacy through the 
luxuriant meadows of the valley, 
Thus were the ſhepherds of Theſſaly 
made acquainted with the happineſs 
that is to be found in a rural life, by 
thoſe to whom Nature is not bounti - 
ful in vain: their pipes now render - 
ed them more happy than kings; and 
thoſe uncorrupted pleaſures which 
fly from the palace, were invited to 
the cottage. The ſhepherdeſſes were 
followed by the Sports, the Smiles, 
and the Graces; and adorned by 
ſimplicity and innocence: every day 
was devoted to joy; and nothing was 
to be heard but the chirping of birds, 
the whiſpers of the zephyrs that 
ſported among the branches of the 
trees, the murmurs of water falling 
from a rock, or the ſongs with which 
the Muſes inſpired the Replierds who 
followed Apollo; they were taught 
alſo to conquer in the race, and to 
ſhoot with the bow. The gods 
themſelves became jealous of their 
happineſs; they now thought the ob- 
ſcurity of a ſhepherd better than the 
ſplendor of a deity, and recalled 
Apollo to Olympus. 

«© By this ſtory, my ſon, be thou in- 
ſtructed. Thou art now in the ſame 
ſtate with that of Apollo in his 
exile: like him, ez fertilize 
an uncultivated ſoil, and call plenty 
to a deſart; teach theſe uſticks the 
power of muſick, ſoften the obdu- 
rate heart to ſenſibility, and capti- 
vate the ſavage with the charms of 
virtue. Let them taſte the pleaſures 
of innocence and retirement; and 


| heighten this felicity with the tran- 


ſpotting knowledge, that it is not 
Wel upon the caprice of For- 
tune. The day approaches, my 
ſon, in which the pains and cares 
that furround a throne will teach 

« thee 
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#* thee to remember theſe wilds with 


„ regret.” HIM 
« Termoſiris then gave me a flute, 
«£ the tone of which was ſo melodious, 
© that the echoes of the mountains, 
« which propagated the ſound, imme. 
© diately brought the neighbouring 
« ſhepherds, in crowde, about me: a 
« divine-melody was communicated ta 
© my voice; 1 perceived myſelf to be 
under a ſopernatural influence, an 
I celebrated the beauties, of Nature 
with all the rapture of enthuſiaſm, 
+ We frequently ſung all the day, in 
© concert; and ſometimes e e 
upon the night. The ſhepherds, for- 
« getting their cottages and their flocks, 
« were fixed motionleſs as ſtatues about 
the deſart became inſenſibly leſs wild 
and rude; every thing aſſumed a more 
# pleaſing appearance; and the country 
« 1t[elf ſeemed to be improved by the 
© manners of the people. he ea 
We often aſſembled to ſacrifice in 
# the temple of Apollo, at which Ter- 
« moſiris officiated as prieft: the ſhep- 
6 herds wore wreaths of laurel in ho- 
nour of the god; and the ſhepherdeſſes 
were adorned with garlands of flow- 


* 


ers, and came dancing with baſkets 


4 

0 

« of conſecrated gifts upon their heads. 
After the ſacrifice, we made a rural 
« feaſt: the greateſt delicacies were the 
milk of our goats and ſheep, and ſome 
« dates, figs, grapes, and other fruits, 
4 which were freſh gathered by our, 
* own hands; the green turf was our 
« ſeat; and the foliage of the trees af- 
© forded us a more pleaſing ſhade than 
© the gilded roofs of a palace. But 
« my reputation among the ſhepherds 
© was. compleated by an accident; an 
© hungry hon happened to break in 
© among my flock, and began x, dread-, 
« ful laughter, I ran towards him, 
© though I had yothibg bf my hand 
© but my ſbeep-hook. When he ſaw 
© me, he erected his mane; be began ta 
«-grind his teeth, and to extend his, 
« claws; his mouth appeared dry and 
© enflamed, and his eyes were red and 
c fiery. I did not wait for his attack; 
© but ruſhed in upon hun, and threw 
him to the ground: nor did I receive, 
any hurt; 2 a ſmall coat of mail 
© that I wore, as an Egyptian ſhepherd, 
* defended me againſt bis claws. Three 
© times Ithrew him; and he, roſe three 
times againſt me, roaring ſo loud that 


© me, while I delivered my inſtructions; 


the utmoſt receſſes of the foreftechoed; 


* but, at laſt, I graſped him till he 

was ſtrangled: and- the ſhepherds, 
© who were witneſſes of my conqueſt, 
© inſiſted that I ſhould wear his ſkin as 
© a trophy. F | 
This action, and the change of 

manners among our ſhepherds, was 
rumoured through all e and 


came at length to the ears of Seſoſtrisz ; 


4 

0 

£ 

© he learnt, that one of the two cap, 
© tives, who had been taken for Phce., 
© nicians, had reſtored the golden age 
: in the midſt of deſarts which were 
c 
c 
c 


ſcarce habitable, and deſired to ſee 


me; for he was a friend to the Muſe 

and regarded, with attention a 
complacency, Whatever appeared to 
© be the means of inſtroction. I wag 
* accordingly brought before him: he 
© liſtened to my Cory. with, pleaſure; 
© and ſoon diſcovered that he had been 
* abuſed by the avarice of Metophis, 
© Metophis he therefore condemned to 
« perpetual impriſonment; and took 
« into his own: poſſeſſion the wealth 
© which his rapacity and injuſtice bad 
© heaped together. * How unhappy,” 
© ſaid he, “are thoſe whom the gods 
„ have exalted above the reſt of man- 
« kind! They ſee no object but through 
© medium which {torts it: they 
« are ſurrounded by wretches who in- 
tercept truth in it's approaches; eve. 
ry one imagines that it is his intereſt 
« tg * them, and every one con. 
% ceals his own ambition under the 
appearance of zeal for their ſervice: 
that regardis profeſſed for the prince, 
of which the wealth and. honours 
« that he diſpenſes are indeed the ob- 
6. 4 and io flagitious is the neg. 
ect of his intereſt, that for theſe 

« he is flattered and betrayed." 

From this time Sec ſoſtris treated me 
with a tender friendihip, and reſolved 
to ſend me back to Ithaca, in a fleet 
that ſhould carry troops ſufficient ta 
deliver Penelope from att her Mitors. 
This fleet was at length ready to ſail, 
and waited only for our embarkation. 
I reflected, with wonder, upon the 
caprice of Fortune, ho frequently 
moſt exalts thoſe whom, the moment 
before, ſhe had moſt depreſſed: and 
the experience of this inconſtancy en, 
© couraged me to hope. that Ulyſſes, 
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hate er he ſhould ſuffer, might at 


© laſt return to his kipgdom. My 
* thoughts alſo ſuggeſted, that I might 


5 again 
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again meet with Mentor, even though 
© he ſhould have been carried into the 
remote parts of Ethiopia. I there- 
fore delayed my departore a few 
* days, that I might make ſome en- 
* quiry after him: but in this interval, 
© Sefoftris, who was very old, died 
* ſuddenly; and by his death I was in- 
© volved in new calamities. 

© This event filled all Egypt with 
« ovief and defpair; every family la- 
* mented Sefoftris as it's moſt valuable 
© friend, it's protector, it's father. 
© The old, lifiing vp their hands to 
* Heaven, uttered the moft paſſionate 
„ exclamations: * O Egypt! thou haſt 
«© knen no king like Seſoſtris in the 
„ times that are paſt; nor ſhalt thou 
„% know any like him in thofe that are 
* % come! Ye gods! ye ſhould not 
* have given Seſoſtris to mankind; or 


© ye ſhould not have taken him away! 


„ O wherefore do we furvive Se- 
* foftiis?”” The young cried out— 
% The hope of Egypt is cut off! Our 


„ fatheys were long happy under the 


„% government of a king whom we have 
66 e. only to regret!” His do- 
© rmefticks wept inceſſantly; and, dur- 
ing fort y 1 the inhabitants of 
* the remote ſt provinces came in crowds 


this funeral. Every one was eagerly 


* folrcitous yet once more to gaze upon 
* the body of his prince: all deſired to 
© preſerve the idea in their memory; 
e and ſome requeſted to be ſhut up with 
« kim in the tomb. : 
„The loſs of Seſoſtris was more 
* fenfibly felt, as Bocchorus his ſon 
« was deſtitute of homanity to ſtran- 
© pers, and of curicfity for ſcience ; of 
# eſteem for merit, and love of glory. 
s The greatneſs of the father contri- 
« buted to degrade the fon : his educa- 
tion had rendered him effeminately 
voluptvous, and brutally proud; he 
* forked down upon mankind as crea- 
« zores of an inferior ſpecies, that ex- 
iſted only for his pleaſure; he thought 
only of gratifying his paſſions, and 
„ difftpating the immenſe treaſures that 
© had been amaſſed for publick ufe by 
© the economy of his father; of pro- 
* curing new reſources for extraya- 
© gances by the moſt crue] rapacity, 
* impoveriſhing the rich, famiſhing the 
* poor, and perpetrating every other 
„evil that was adviſed by the beardleſs 
© ſycophants whom he mitted to 
v difgr ace dis preſence; while he drove 
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away, with detifion, the hoary ſages 
in 1 his father had: ans? 
Such was Bocchoris; not a king, but 
a monſter, Egy groaned under his 
tyranny; and though the reverence 
of the people for the memory of Se- 
ſoſtris rendered them patient under 
the government of his ſon, however 
odious and cruel, yet he precipitated 
his own deſtruction: and, indeed, it 
was impoſſible that he ſhould long 
poſſeſs a throne which he ſo little de- 
ſerved. | a 

My hopes of returning to Ithac 
were now at an end. I was ſhut up 
in a tower that ftood upon the ſea- 
ſhore near Peluſium, where we ſhould 
have embarked, if the death of Se- 
ſoſtris had not prevented us; for Me- 
tophis having, by ſome intrigue, pro- 
cured his enlargement, and an ad- 
miſſion into the councils of the young 
king, almoſt the firſt act of his power 
was to impriſon me in this place, to 
revenge the diſgrace into which I had 
brought him. There I paſſed whole 
days and nights in the agonies of de- 
ſpair. All that Termotris had pre - 
dicted, and all that I had heard in 
the cave, was remembered but as a 
dream. Sometimes, while I was ab- 
ſorbed in reflections upon my own 
miſery, I ſtood gazing at the waves 
that broke againſt the ſoot of the 
tower; and ſometimes I contemplated 
the veſſels that were agitated by the 
tempeſt, and in danger of ſplitting 
againſt the rocks upon which the 
tower was built: but I was fo far 
from commiſerating thoſe- who were 
threatened with ſhipwreck, that I re- 

rded them with envy.. © Their 

% misfortunes,” ſaid I to myſelf, and 
*« their lives, will quickly be at an 
end together; or they will return in 
% ſafety to their country: but neither 
« 15 permitted to me!?“ 

One day, while I was thus pinin 
* with ineffeftual ſorrow, I ſudden] 
perceived the maſts of ſhips at a dil- 
* tance like a foreſt: the ſea was pre- 
* ſently covered with ſails ſwelling with 
© the wind, and the waves foamed with 
© the ſtroke of innumerable oars. I 
heard a confuled found on every ſide. 
On the ſea-coaſt I perceived one party 
* of Egyptians run to arms with terror 
and precipitation; and another wait- 
* ing quietly for the fleet which was 
bearing down upon them. I ſoon 
* diſcovered 
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© diſcovered that ſome of theſe veſſels 
were of Fhonicia, and others of che 
Ile of Cyprus for my misfortunes 
© had acquainted e with many things 
that relate to navigation. The Egyp- 
tians appeared to be divided among 
themſelves; and I could eaſily be- 
lieve that the folly and the violence 
of Bocchoris had provoked bis ſub- 
jets to a revolt, and kindled a civil 
war: nor was it long before I became 
a ſpectator of an obſtinate engage - 
ment from the top of my tower. 
Thoſe Egyptians who had called in 
the aſſiſtance of the foreign power, 


attacked the other party, which was 
commanded by the king, and ani- 
mated by his example. He appeared 
like the god of war; rivers of blood 
flowed around him; the wheels of his 
chariot were ſmeared with gore that 
-was black, clotted, and frothy, and 
could ſcarce be dragged over ihe heaps 
of ſlain, which they cruſhed as they 
paſſed: his figure was graceful, and 
his conſtitution vigorous; his aſpect 
was haughty and fierce, and his eyes 
ſparkled with rage and deſpair. Like 
a high ſpirited hurſe that had never 
been broke, he was precipitated upon' 
danger by his courage, and his force 
was not directed by wiſdom: he knew: 
not how to retrieve an error, nor to 
give orders with ſufficient exatneſs;' 
e neither foreſaw the evils that 
threatened him, nor employed the 
troops he had to the greateſt advan - 
tage, though he was in the utmoſt 
need of more; not that he wanted 
abilities, for his underſtanding was 
© equal to his courage; but he had ne- 
ver been inſtructed by Adverſity. 
Thoſe who had been entruſted with 
© his education had corrupted an ex- 
© cellent natural diſpoſition by ffartery: 
© he was intoxicated with the con- 
© {ciouſneſs' of his „and the ad- 
* vantages of his ſituation; he believed 
* that every thing ought to yield to the 
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after having favoured the deſcent, 
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6 +mpetuoſity..of.. his wiſhes, and the 
& Jea appearance of oppoſition tran- 
« ſported him, with;rage; . he was then 
«deaf to che expoſtulations of Reaſon, 
and had no longer the power of re« 
collection. The fury of his pride 
transformed him to a brute, kf) left 
him neither the aſſedions nor the un- 
derſtanding of a man: the moſt faith, 
ful of his ſervants fled terrified from 
his preſence; and he was gentle only 
to the moſt abjeR ſervility, and the 
moſt criminal compliance. Thus bis 
conduR, always violent, was always 
directly oppoſite to his intereſt; and 
he was deteſted by all whoſe approba- 
tion is to be deſired. Hig xalour, now 
ſuſtained Um long agaipſt a multi- 
tude of his enemies; but, at length, 
the dart of a Phoenician entered his 
breaſt ; the reins dropped from his 
hands, and I ſaw him fall from his cha- 
riot under the feet of his horſes. A 
ſoldier of the Ille af Cyprus imme 
diately ſtruck off his head; and, 
bolding it up by the hair, ſhewed it 
to the confederates as a txophy of 
their victory. Of this head no time 
or circumſtance can ever oblitexate the 
idea: methinks I {till fee it dropping 
blood; the eyes cloſed and ſunk; the 
viſage pale and disfigured; the mouth 
half open, as if it would (till finiſh 
the interrupted ſentence z and the 
look which, even in death, was 
haughty and threatening. Nor ſhall 
I forget, if the gods bereafter place 
me upon a throne; fo dreadful de- 
monſtration, that a king is not wor- 
thy to command, nor can be happy 
in the exercile of his. power, but in 
proportion as he is. himſelf bedient 
to reaſon. Alas l bow deplorable is 
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© bis ſtate, who, by the perverſion of 


that power with which the gods haye 
«inveſted him as the inſtrument of. 
« publick- happineſs, diffoſes miſery 
© among the multitudes that he go- 
verns, and who is known to be a king 
© only as he is a curſe˖l >. . 
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BOOK III. 


ALYPSO was aſtoniſh- 
ed at the wiſdom which 
ſhe diſcovered in Telema- 
chus; but ſhe was delight- 
ed with his ingenuqus 
confeſſion of the errors 
into which he had been betrayed by the 
precipitation of his own reſolutions, 
and by his negleft of Mentor's counſel, 
She was fſurprized to perceive in a 
youth ſuch ſtrength and dignity of 
mind as enabled him to judge of his 
own actions with impartiality; and, by 
a review of the failings of his life, be- 
come prudent. cautious, and deliberate, 
© Proceed, ſaid ſhe, * my dear Tele- 
* machus; for I am impatient to know 
© by what means you eicaped from 
* Egypt, and-where you again found 
7 Mrs, whcte loſs you had ſo much 
c reaſon to regret,” — then 
continued his relation. 

»The party af Egyptians who had 
© preſgrved their virtue and their loyal - 
* ty, being greatly inferior to the rebels, 
$ were obliged to yield when the king 
© fell. Another prince, whoſe name 
was Termutis, was eſtabliſhed in his 
E ſtead; and the Phoenician and Cyprian 
troops, after they had concluded a 
f treaty with him, departed, By this 
t treaty, all the Phoenician priſoners 
c were to be reſtored; and, as I was 


. + deemed one of the number, I was ſet. 


at liberty, and put on board with the 


ww * 


* reſt: a change of fortune which once 
more di ſſipated the gloom of deſpair, 
© and diffuted the dawn of hope in my 
« boſom. 

Our ſails were now ſwelled by a 
© proſperous wind, and the foaming 
© waves were divided by our oars; the 
© ſpacious deep was covered with veſ- 
© ſels, the mariners ſhouted, the ſhores 
of Egypt fled from us, and the hills 
© and mountains grew level by degrees: 
5 our view began to be bounded only 
© by the ſea and the ſky; and the 
* ſparkling fires of the ſun, which was 
0 ring; lermed to emerge from the 
© abyſs of waters; his rays tinged with 
gold the tops of the mountains, which 
were ſtil] jutt to be perceived in the 
horizon; and the deep azure with 
© which the whole firmament was 
; painted, was an omen of a happy 

voyage. | f 

Though I had been diſmiſſed as a 
© Phoenician, yet I was not known to 
© any of thoſe with whom I embarked ; 
© and Narbal, who commanded the veſ- 
© ſel, aſked me my name and my coun- 


_ © try, Of whatcity of Pheenicia are 


&« you?” ſaid hg. ** Of none, v I re- 
pied; © but I was taken at ſea in a 
% Ph@nician veſſel, and, as a Phceni- 


« cian, remained captive in Egypt; 


under this name I have been long a 
i ſlave; and by this name I am at 
length free,” — Of what country 

| are 
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te are you, then ?““ ſaid Narbal. 1 


% am, ſaid I, * Telemachus, the fon 


t© of Ulyſſes, King of Ithaca, an iſland 
& of Greece: my father has acquired 
« a mighty name yn the confede- 
« rate princes who laid ſiege to Troy; 
t hat the gods have not permitted him 
t to return to his kingdom. I have 
« ſought him in many countries; and 
96 Am, like him, perſecuted 53 Fortune, 
« I am wretched, though my life is 
« private, and my withes are few; I 
© am wretched, though I defire no hap- 
te pineſs but the endearaients of my 
« family, and the protection of my 
&© father. 
© Narbal gazed upon me with aſtoniſh- 
ment, and thought he perceived in 
my aſpect ſomething that diſtinguiſhes 
the favourites of Heaven. He was, 
by nature, generous and fincere 
my misfortunes excited his compaſ- 
fon; and he addrefſed me with a con- 
fdence which the gods, doubtleſs, 
inſpired for my preſervation in the 
moſt imminent danger. 
« Telemachus, ſaid he, I doubt 
not the truth of what you have told 
me: ſuch, indeed, are the ſignatures 
of candour and integrity which I 
diſcover in your countenance, that 
it is not in my power to ſuſpect you 
of falſhood.. 1 am irreſiſtibly deter- 
mined, by a ſecret impulſe, to be- 
lieve that you are beloved of the 
gods, whom I have always ſerved, 
and that it is their pleaſure I alſo 
ſhould love you as my fon : I will, 
therefore, give you ſalutary counſel, 
for which I aſk no return but ſe- 
creſy. , Fear not, ſaid I, ** that 
I ſhould find it difficult to be ſilent; 
for, however young, it is long ſince 
I learned not to reveal my own ſe- 
cret, much leſo not to betray, under 
any pretence, the lecret of another.” 
* By what means, ſaid he, “could 
© the habit of ſeereſy be acquired by a 
« child? I ſhould rejoice to learn how 
« that may be attained early, without 
„ which a prudent conduct is impoſ- 
% ſible, and every other qualification 
« uſeleſs. ; 1 

« I have been informed,” ſaid 1, 
« that when Ulyſſes went to the ſiege 
*« of Troy, he placed me upon his 
© knees, threw his arms about me, and 
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after having kiſſed me with the ut- 
© moſt tender aeſb, pronobnced theſe 


48 


© words, though I could not then un- 
r derftand their import: 4 O my fon! 
* . the gods ordain me to periſh 
before I ſee thee again; or, may the 
% Fatal Sifters cut the thread of thy life 
te vile it is yet ſhort, as the reaper cuts 
« down a tender flower that is but be- 
Singing to blowz may my enemies 
%% daſh thee in pieces before the eyes of 
„ thy mother and of me, if thou art 
© one day to be corrupted, and ſeduced 
« from virtue! O my friends, I leave 
« with you this ſon, whom [I fo ten- 
« derly love: watch over his infancy 
„if you have any love for me, keep 
«© flatiery far from him; and, while he 
„is yet flexible, like a young plant, 
« keep him upright: but, above all, 
let nothing be forgotten that may 
“ render him juſt, beneficent, ſincere, 
« and ſecret, He that is capable of a 
% lie, deſerves not the name of a man 
% and he that knows not how to be 
« filent, is unworthy the dignity of a 
« prince.“ 

«« I have repeated the words 
« of Ulyſſes to you, 3 to me, 
© they have been repeated ſo often, 
* that they perpetually occur to my 
© mind; and I frequently repeat them 


« to myſelf. The friends of my fa- 


„ther began very early to teach me 


4% ſecreſy, by giving me frequent op- 
«« portunities to practiſe itz and I made 
„ ſo rapid a progreſs in the art, that, 
* while I was yet an infant, they com- 
„ municated to me their apprehenſions 
« from the crowd of preſumpruous ri- 
e vals that addreſſed my mother. At 
«« that time they treated me, not as a 
« ehild, but as a man, whoſe reaſon 
cc 1 1 aſſiſt them, and in whoſe firm - 
„% neſs they could confide: they fre- 
« quently conferred with me, in pri- 
«© vate, upon the moſt important ſub- 
&© jects; and communicated the ſchemes 
& which had been formed to deliver. 
« Penelope from her ſuitors. I exulted 
« in this confidence, which I conſi- 
4% ſidered as a proof of my real dig- 


« nity and importance; I was there- 


© fore ambitious to ſuſtain my cha- 
« rater, and never ſuffered the leaſt 
« jntimation of what had been entruſt- 
« ed with me as a ſecret to eſcape me, 


< The ſuitors often engaged me to talk, 


« hoping that a child, who had ſeen or 
« heard any circumſtance of import- 
« ahce, would relate it without caution 
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© ordefign: but I had learnt to anſwer 
« them, without forfeiting my veracity, 
* or diſcloſing my ſecret.”” 

© Narbal then addrefſed me in theſe 
* terms: ** You ſee, Telemachus, of 
% what power the Pheenicians are poſ- 
„ ſeſſed, and how much their innu- 
4% merable fleets are dreaded by the 
„% neighbouring nations. The com- 
«© merce which they have extended to 
„ the Pitlars of Hercules has given 
&« them riches, which the moſt flouriſh- 
« ing countries cannot ſupply to them- 
« ſe]ves: even the great Seſoftris could 
« never have prevailed againſt them at 
« ſea; and the veterans, by whom he 
% had ſubjugated all the Eaſt, found it 
« extremely difficult to conquer them 
& in the field. He impoſed a tribute, 
« which they have long neglected to 


1 pay; for they are too fenfible of their 


% own wealth and power to ſtoop pa- 
« tiently under the yoke of ſubjection: 


et they have, therefore, thrown it off; 


* and the war which Seſoſtris com- 
& menced againſt them has been ter- 
& minated by his death. The power 
6c of Seſoſtris was, indeed, rendered 
& formidable by his policy; but when, 
* without his policy, his power de- 
& ſcended to his ſon, it was no longer 
% to be dreaded; and the Egyptians, 
« inſtead of entering Plicenicia with a 
% military force to reduce to obedience 
% a revolted people, have been com- 
« pelled to call in the aſſiſtance of the 


«« Pheoenicians, to deliver them from the 


% oppreſhon of an impious tyrant, 
« This deliverance the Pheenicians 
© have effected, and added new glory 
« to independence, and new power to 
cc wealth. 

4% But while we deliver others, we en- 
« ſave ourſelves. O Telemachus! do 
* not raſhly put your life into the hands 
4 of Pygmalion our king: his hands 
ec are already ſtained with the blood of 
« Sichzus, the huſband of Dido his 
t ſiſter; and Dido, impatient to revenge 
4% his death, is fled, with the greater 
4 part of the friends of virtue and of 

ſiverty, in a numerous fleet, from 
4% Tyre, and has laid the foundations 
6 of a magnificent city on the coaſt of 
& Africa, which ſhe calls Carthage. 
« An inſatiable thirſt of riches renders 
% Pygmalion, every day, more wretch- 
« eq and more deteſtable. In his do- 
& minions it is a crime to be wealthy: 


« ayazice makes him jealous, ſuſpici- 
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ous, and cruel; he perſecutes the 
rich, and he dreads the poor, 

* But, at Tyre, to be virtnous is yet 
a greater crime than to be wealthy; 
for Pygmalion ſuppoſes, that virtue 
cannot patiently endure a conduct 
that is unjuſt and infamous; and, as 
virtue is an enemy to Pygmalion, 
Pygmalion is an enemy to virtue. 
Every incident torments him with 
inquietude, perplexity, and appre- 
henſionz he is terrified at his own 
ſhadow; and ſleep is a ſtranger to his 
eyes. The gods have puniſhed him, 
by heaping treaſures before him 
which he does not dare to enjoy; 
and that in which alone he ſeeks for 
happineſs 1s the ſource of his miſery. 
He regrets whatever he gives; he 
dreads the loſs of the wealth which 
he poſſeſſes, and ſacrificesevery com- 
fort to the acquiſition of more, He is 
ſcarce ever to be ſeen; but fits in the 
inmoſt receſs of his palace, alone, 
penſive, and dejected; his friends 
dare not approach him, for to ap- 
proach him is to be ſuſpected as*an 
enemy. A guard, with ſwords drawn, 
and pikes levelled, ſurrounds his 


_dwelling with an horrid ſecurity; 


and the apartment in which he hides 
bimſelf conſiſts of thirty chambers, 
which communicate with each other, 
and to each of which there is an iron 
door with fix bolts. It is never 
known in which of theſe chambers 
he paſſes the night; and it is ſaid, 
that, the better to ſecure himſelf 
againk aſſaſſination, he never ſleeps 
in the ſame two nights together. He 
is equally inſenfible to the joys of 
Yociety, and the more refined and 
tender delights of friendſhip. If 
he is excited to the purſuit of plea- 
ſure, he perceives that pleaſure is far 
from him, and fits down in deſpair. 
His eyes are hollow, eager, and 
piercing; and he is continually look - 
ing round him with a reſtleſs and in- 
quiſitire ſuſpicion. At every noiſe, 
however trivial, he ſtarts, liſtens, is 
alarmed, and trembles; he is pale 
and emaciated; the gloom of care is 
diffuſed over his countenance, and his 
brow 1s contracted into wrinkles. 
He feldom ſpeaks, but he ſighs per- 
petually; and the remorſe and - an- 
guith of his mine are difcovered by 
groans, which heendeavours in vain 


to ſvppreſs;- the richeſt delicacies of 


4 his 
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his table are taſteleſs; and his chil- 
dren, whom he has made his moſt 
dangerous enemies, are not the ob- 
jets of hope, but of terror. He be- 
lie ves himſelf to be in perpetual dan- 
ger; and attempts his own preſerva- 
tion, by cutting off all thoſe whom 
he fears; not knowing that cruelty, 
in which alone he confides for ſafe- 
ty, will inevitably precipitate his 
deſtruction; and that ſome of his do- 
meſtics, dreading the effects of his 
caprice and ſuſpicion, will ſuddenly 
deliver the world from ſo horrid a 
monſter. 

« As for me, I fear the gods; and 
will, at whatever hazard, continue 


faithful to the king whom they have- 


ſet over me; I had rather he ſhould 
take away my life than lift my hand 
againſt his, or negle& to defend him 
againſt the attempts of another, But 
do not you, O Telemachus, acquaint 
him with the name of your father; 
for he will then certainly (hut you up 
in priſon, hoping that Ulyſſes, when 
he returns to Itnaca, will pay him a 
large ſam for your ranſom.” 

When we arrived at Tyre, I fol. 


© Jowed the counſel of Narbal, and was 


c 
4 
c 
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ſoon convinced that all he had re- 
lated was true; though, before, I could 
ſcarce conceive it poſſible for any 
man to render himlelf ſo extremely 
wretched as he had reprtlented Pyg- 
malion. 

« I was the more ſenſibly touched at 
the appearances of his tyranny and 
wretchedneſs, as they had the force 
of novelty; and I (wid to myſelf— 
This is the man who has been ſeeking 
happineſs, and imagined it was to be 
tound in unlimited power and inex- 
bauſtible wealth: wealth and power 
he has acquired, but the acquiſition 
bas made him miſerable. If he was 
a ſhepherd, as I have lately been, he 
would be equally happy in the enjoy - 
ment of rural pleaſures, which, as 
they are innocent, are never regret - 
ted; he would fear neither daggers 
nor poiſon, hut would bethe love and 
the lover of mankind: he would not, 


indeed, poſſeſs that immenſe treaſure, - 


which, to him who hides it, is uſe- 
leſs as an heap of ſand; but he would 
rejoice in the bounty of Nature, by 
which every want would be ſupplied. 
He appears to act only by the dictates 
of his own will; but he is, indeed, 


__ 
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the ſlave of appetites he is condemn« 
ed to do the drudgery of avarice, and 
to ſmart under the ſcourge of fear 
and fuſpicion, He appears to have 
dominion over others, but he is not 
the maſter even of himſelf; for, in 
every. irregular paſſion, he has not 
only a maſter, but a tormentor.“ 
© Such were my reflections upon the 
condition of Pygmalion, withouthav- 
ing ſeen him; for he was ſeen by noneg 
and his people could only gaze, with 
a kind of ſecret dread, upon thoſe luft 
towers which were {urrounded night 
and ow by his guards, and in which 
he had immured himſelf with his 
treaſures as in a priſon. I compared 
this inviſible king with Scſoſtris, the 
mild, the aifable, the good; who was 
ſo eaſy of acceſs to his ſubjects, and 
ſo deſirous to converſe with ſtrangers; 
ſo attentive to all who wiſhed to be 
beard, and fo inquiſitive after truth, 
which thoſe who ſurround a throne 
are ſolicitous to conceal. © Seſofltris.” 
taid I, © feared nothing, and had no- 
thing to fear; he ſhewed himſelf to 
all his futj-&s as to his childrens 
but, by Pygmalion, every thing is to 
be feared, and he fears every thing. 
This execrable tyrant is in perpetual 
danger of a violent death, even in 
the centre of his inacceſſible palace, 
and ſurrounded by is guards; but 
the good Setoltris, when his ptopie 
were gather<d in crowds about him, 
was in perfect ſafety, like a kind fa- 
ther, who, in bis own houſe, is ſur- 
rountled by his children.“ 
Pygmalion gave orders to ſend back 
the troops of the Iſle of Cyprus, Who, 
to fulfil a tieaty, had aſſiſted his own 
in their expedition to Egypt; and 
Narbal took this opportunity to ſet“ 
me at liberty. He cauſed me to pals 
in review, among the Cyprian ſol- 
diers; for the king always enquired 
into the minuteſt incidents with the 
moſt ſcrupulous ſulpicion. The fail« 
ing of negligent and indojent princes 
is the giving them'elves up, with a 
boundleſs and implicit confidence, to 
the dilcretion of {ome crafty and ini- 
quitous favourite; but the failing of 


Pygmalion was, to ſuſpect the moit * 
Ingenuouvs and upright; he Knew not 


how to diſtinguiſh the native features 
of integrity trom the maſk of diſſts 
mulation; for Integrity, who diſdain» 
ed to approach ſo corrupt à prince, 

* 07, "he 
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he had never ſeen; and he had been 
ſs often defrauded and betrayed, and 
had ſo often detected every ſpecies of 
vice under the ſemblance of virtue, 
in the wretches who were about him, 
that he imagined every man walked 
in diſguiſe, that virtue exiſted only in 
idea, and that all men were nearly the 
ſame. When he found one man os, 


dulent and corrupt, he took no care to 


diſplace him for another, becauſe he 
took it for granted that another would 
be as bad: and he had a worſe opinion 
of thoſe in whom he diſcovered an 
appearance of merit, than of thoſe 
who were moſt openly vicious; be- 
cauſe he believed them to be equally 
knaves, and greater hypocrites, 

© But, to return to myſelf. The 
piercing ſuſpicion of the king did not 
diſtinguiſh me from the Cyprian ſol- 
diers; but Narbal trembled for fear 
of a diſcovery, which would have 
been fatal both to him and to me: he 
therefore expreſſed the utmoſt impa- 
tience to ſee me embark; but I was 
detained at Tyre a conſiderable time 
by contrary winds, 

During this interval I acquainted 
myſelf with the manners of the Phoe- 
nicians, a people that were become 
famous through all the known world. 
I admired the fituation of the city, 
which is built upon an iſland in the 
midſt of the fea. The neighbouring 
coaſt is rendered extremely delight- 
ful by it's uncommon fertility, the 
exquiſite flavour of it's fruits, the 
number of towns and villages which 
are almoft contiguous to each other, 
and the excellent temperature of the 
climate: it is ſheltered by a ridge of 
mountains from the burning winds 
that paſs over the ſouthern continent, 
and refreſhed by the northern breezes 
that blow from the ſea. Ir 1s fituated 
at the foot of Libanus, whoſe head is 
concealed within the clouds, and 
hoary with everlaſting froſt. Tor- 
rents of water, mingled with ſnow, 
ruſh from the craggy precipices that 
furround it; and at a ſmall diſtance 
below is a vaſt foreſt of cedars, which 
appear to be as ancient as the earth, 
and almoſt as lofty as the ſky. The 
declivity of the mountajn below the 
foreſt is covered with paſture, where 
innumerable cattle and ſheep are con- 
tinually feeding, among a thouſand 
rivulets of the' pureſt water: and at 
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© the foot of the mountain below the 
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paſtures, the plain has the appearance 
of a garden, where ſpring and au- 
tumn ſeem to unite their influence, 
to produce at once both flowers and 
fruit, which are never parched by the 
peſtilential heat of the ſouthern blaſt, 
nor blighted by the piercing cold of 
the northern tempeſt, 

© Near this delightful coaſt, the iſland 
on which Tyre is built emerges from 
the ſea. The city ſeems to on up- 
on the waters, and looks like the ſo - 
vereign of the deep. It is crouded 
with merchants of every nation; and 
it's inhabitants are themſelves the 
moſt eminent merchants in the world. 
It appears, at firſt, not to be the city 
of any particular people, but to be 
common to all, as the centre of their 
commerce. There aretwolarge moles, 
which, like two arms ſtretched aut 
into the ſea, embrace a ſpacious har- 
bour, which is a ſhelter from every 
wind, The veſſels in this harbour 
are ſo numerous, as almoſt to hide the 
water in which they float; and the 
maſts look at a diſtance like a foreſt. 
All the citizens of Tyre apply them - 
ſelves to trade; and their wealth does 
not render them impatient of that 
labour by which it is increaſed, 
Their city abounds with the fine linen 
of Egypt, and cloth that has been 
doubly dyed with the Tyrian purple; 
a colour which has a luſtre that time 
itſelf can ſcarce diminiſh, and which 
they frequently 12 by embroi- 
dery of gold and ſilver. The com- 
merce of the Phoenicians extends to 
the Straits of Gades; they have even 
entered the vaſt ocean by -which the 
world is encircled, and made long 
voyages up the Red Sea to iſlands 
which are unknown. to the reſt of 
mankind, from whence they bring 
gold, perfumes, and many animals 
that are to be found in no other coun- 
try. 1 

© I gazed, with inſatiable.curiofity, 
upon this great city, in which every 
thing was in motionz and where 
none of thoſe idle and inquiſitive per- 
ſons are to be found, who, in. Greece, 
ſaunter about the publick places in 
queſt of news, or obſerye the fo- 
reigners who come, on ſhore in the 
poſts The men are buſied in un- 


oading the veſſels, in ſending away, 


or in ſelling their merchandize, in 
6 putting 
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« putting their warehouſes in order, or 
© jn keeping an account of the ſums 
due to them from foreign merchants; 
© and the women are conſtantly em- 
© ployed in ſpinning wool, in drawing 
patterns for embroidery, or in fold - 
ing up rich ſtuffs. 

% By what means, faid I to Nar- 
© bal: ©* have the Phoenicjans mono- 
« polized the commerce of the world, 
4 and enriched themſelves at the ex- 
« pence of every other nation?“ — 
„ You ſee the means,” anſwered Nar- 
«© bal; “ the fituation of Tyre renders 
« jt more fit for commerce than any 
« other place; and the invention of na- 
« vigation is the peculiar glory of our 
*f country. If the accounts are to be 
ee believed that are tranſmitted to us 
« from the moſt remote antiquity, the 
„ Tyrians rendered the waves ſubſer- 
„vient to their purpoſe long before 
« Typhus and the Argonauts became 
ce the boaſt of Greece; they were the 
« firſt who defied the rage of the bil - 
« lows an the tempeſt on a few float- 
« ing planks, and fathomed the abyſ- 
& ſes of the ocean. They reduced the 
* theorics of Egyptian and Babylonian 
& ſcience to practice, regulating their 
* courſe, where there was no land- 
© mark, by the ſtars; and they brought 
© ;nnumerable nations together which 
te the ſea had ſeparated. 


ne 1 yrians 
cc 


are ingenious, perſevering, and la- 
c“ borious: they have, beſide, great 
«© manual dexterity ; and are remark- 
&« able for temperance and frugality, 
«© The laws are executed with the moſt 
“e ſcrupulous punctualityz the Wie 
care, among theinſelyes, perfectly 
* unanimous; and, to ſtrangers, they 
© are, above all others, friendly, 
* courteous, and faithful, 

© Such are the means; nor is it ne- 
ceſſary to ſeek for any other, by 
*« which they have ſubjefted the ſea to 
© their domznion, and included every 
„ nation in their commerce. But if 
* jealouſy and faQion ſhould break in 
„% among them; if they ſhould be ſe- 
* duced by pleaſure, or by indolence; 
* if the great ſhould regard labour and 
„% economy with contempt, and the 


„% manual arts ſhould no longer be 


« deemed honourable ; if publick 
* faith Gould not be kept with the 
« ſtranger, and the laws of a free com- 
% merce ſhould be violated; if manu- 


'* faAures ſhould be negleRed, and 


*© thoſe ſums ſpared which are neceſſar 
« to render every commadity perfect 
6% in it's kind; that power, which is 
* now the object of your admiration, 
« would be ſoon at an end.“ 

«© But how, ſaid I, “can ſuch a 
„% commerce be eſtabliſhed at Ithaca?“ 
—*<©* By the ſame means,” ſaid he, 
„that have eſtabliſhed it here. Re- 
ceive ell ſtrangers with readineſs and 
hoſpitality; let them find ſafety, 


ports; and be careful never to diſ- 
guſt them by avarice or pride. He 
that would ſucceed in a project of 
gain, muſt never attempt to gain too 
much; and, upon proper occaſions, 
* muſt know how to loſe. Eadea- 
© vour to gain the good will of fo- 
reignets; rather ſuff-r ſome injury 
*« thanoffend them by doing juſtice ta 
6 3338 and, eſpecially, do not 
eep them at a diſtance hy an haugh- 

„ ty behaviour. Let the laws of trade 
be neither complicated nor burden. 
ſome; but do not violate them your- 
« ſelf, nor ſuffer them to be violated 
with - impunity. Always puniſh 
fraud with ſeverity z nor let even 
the negligence or prodigality of a 
trader eſcape; for follies, as well ag 
vice, effectually ruin trade, by ruin», 
ing thoſe who carry it on. But, 
above all, never reitrain the freedom 
« of commerce, by rendering it ſub, 


the pecuniary advantages of com- 


«© merce ſhould be left wholly to thoſe | 


by whoſe labour it ſubſiſts, left this 
labour, far want of a ſufficient mo- 
tive, ſhould ceaſe; there are more 
than equivalent advantages of ano. 
„ther kind, which muſt neceſſarily 
reſult to the prince, from the wealth 
which a free commerce will bring 
into his ſtate; and commerce is a 
„ kind of ſpring; which, to divert 
6 from it's natural channel, is to loſe, 
There are but two things which in- 
« vyite foreigners, profit and conveni- 
ency: if you render commerce leſy 
convenient, or leſs painful, they 
„ill inſenſibly forſake- you; and 
« thoſe that once depart will never re- 
turn; becaule other nations, takin 
advantage of your-jmprudence, will 
invite them to their ports, and an 
*© habit will ſoon be contraſted of 
© trading without you. It muſt, in. 
90 deed, - coofeiſed, that the glory 
even 


convenience, and liberty, in your 


ſervient to your own immediate gain; 
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© means the 


even of Tyre has for ſome time 
been obſcured. O my dear Tele- 
machus, hadſt thou beheld it before 
the reign of Pygmalion, how much 
greater would have been thy aſto- 
niſhment! The remains of Tyre 
only are now to be ſeen; ruins 
which hare yet the apperrance of 
magnificence, but will ſhortly be 
mingled with the duſt. O unhappy 
Tyre! to what a wretch art thou 
ſubjeRed; thou, to whom, as to the 
ſovereign of the world, the ſea fo 
lately rolled the tribute of every 
nation! 

« Both ſtrangers and ſubjeRs are 
equally dreaded by Pygmalion; and, 
inſtead of throwing open our ports 
to traders of the molt remote coun- 
tries, like his predeceſſors, without 
any ſtipulation or enquiry, he de- 
mands an exact account of the num- 
ber of veſſels that arrive, the coun- 
tries to which they belong, the name 
of every perſon on board, the man- 
ner of their trading, the ſpecies and 
the value of their commodities, and 
the time they are to continue upon 
his coaſt: but this is not the worſt ; 
for he puts in practice all the little 
artifices of cunning to draw the fo- 
reign merchants into- ſome breach of 
his innumerable regulations, that, 
under the appeirance of jultice, he 
may confilcate their goods, He is 
perpetually harraſſing thoſe perſons 
whom he imagines to be moſt weal. 
thy; and increaſing, under various 
pretences, the incumbrances of trade, 
by multiplying taxes: he affects to 
merchandize himſelf; but every one 
is afraid to deal with him. And 
thus commerce languiſhes; foreign- 
ers forget, by degrees, the way to 
Tyre, with which they were once ſo 
well acquainted: and, if Pygmalion 
perſiſts in a conduct fo impalitick 


and fo injurious, our glory and our 


power will be transferred to ſome 
other nation, which is governed up- 
on better principles.” 

© I then 1 of Narbal by what 


powerful at fea; for I was not willing 
© to be ignorant of any of the arts of 
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government, 


« Ve have, ſaid he, 
the foreſts of Lebanon, which fur- 
niſh ſufficient timber for building 
ſhips; and we are careful to reſerve 


it all for that purpoſe, never ſuffer. 


yrians had become fo, 
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ing a ſingle trec to be felled but for 
the ule of the publick: and we have 
a great number of artificers, who are 
very ſkilful in this ſpecies of archi- 
tecture.— “ Where could theſe ar- 
tificers be procured?” ſaid I. They 
are the gradual produce, ſaid he, 
of our own country. When thoſe 
who excel in any art are conſtantly 
and liberally rewarded, it will ſoon 
be praiſed in the greateſt poſſible 
pe: tection : for perſons of the higheſt 
abilities will always apply them- 
ſelves to thoſe arts by which great 
rewards are to be obtained. But, 
belides pecuniary rewards, whoever 
excels in any art or ſcience upon 
which navigation depends, receives 
great honoup: a good geometrician 
is much reſpeRed ; an able aſtrono- 
mer yet more ; and no rewards are 
thought too great for a pilot who 
excels in his profeſſion. A ſkilful 
carpenter is not only well paid, but 
treated with ſome deference; and 
even a dextrous rower is ſure of a 
reward proportioned to his ſervices; 
his proviſion is the beſt of it's kind, 
proper care is taken of him when he 
is ſick, and of his wife and children 
when he is abſent: if any periſh by 
ſhipwreck, their families are pro- 
vided for; and thofe who have been 
in the ſervice a certain number of 
years are diſmiſſed with honour, and 
enabled to ſpend the remainder of 
their days without labour or ſolici- 
tude. We are, therefore, never in 
want of ſkilful mariners; for it is 
the ambition of every father to 
qualify his ſon for ſo advantageous 
a ſtation : and boys, almoſt as ſoon 
as they can walk, are taught to ma- 
nage an oar, to climb the throwds, 
and to deſpiſe a ſtorm. Men are 
thus rendered willingly ſubſervient 
to the purpoſes of government, by 
an adminiſtration ſo regular, that it 
operates with the force of cuſtom ; 
and by rewards ſo certain, that the 
impulſe of hope is irreſiſtible: and, 
indeed, by authority alone little can 
be effected; mere obedience, like 
that of a vaſſal to his lord, is not 
ſulficient; obedience muſt be ani- 
mated by affection; and men muſt 
find their own advantage in that la- 
bour which is neceſſary to effect the 
purpoles of others.“ 

After this diſcourſe, Narbal we 

rie 
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ried me to the publick ſtorehouſes, 
the arſenals, and all the manufac- 
tories that relate to the ſhipping. I 
enquired minutely into every article, 
ad wrote down all that I learned, 
left ſome uſeful circumſtance ſhould 
afterwards be forgotten, 

„ But Narbal, who was well ac- 

vainted with the temper of Pygma- 
lion, and had conceived a zealous 
affection for me, was ſtill impatient 
for my departure, dreading a diſco- 
very by the king's ſpies, who were 
night and day going about the city: 
but the wind would not yet permit 
me to embark; and one day, while 
we were buſied in examining the 
harbour with more than common at- 
tention, and queſtioning ſeveral mer- 
chants of commercial affairs, one of 
Pygmalion's officers came up to Nar- 
bal, and ſaid—* The king has juſt 
« Jearned, from the captain of one of 
« the veſſels which returned with you 
« from Egypt, that you have brought 
« hither a perſon who paſſes for a na- 
« tive of Cyprus; but who is, indeed, 
« a ſtranger of ſome other country. 
« It is ho king's pleaſure that this 
« perſon be immediately ſecured, and 
« the country to which he belongs cer- 
« tainly known; and for this you are 
« to anſwer with your head.“ Juſt 
at this moment I had left Narbal at 
a little diſtance, to examine more 
nearly the proportions of a Tyrian 
veſſel, which was almoſt new, and 
which was ſaid to be the beſt ſailer 
that had ever entered the port; and I 
was then ſtating ſome queſtions to 
the ſhipwright under whoſe directions 
it had been built. | 
© Narbal anſwered, with the utmoſt 
conſternation and terror, that the fo- 
reigner was really a native of the 
Iſland of Cyprus, and that he would 
immediately goin ſearch of him : but 
the moment the officer was out of 
ſight, he ran 10 me, and acquainted 
me with my danger. My appre- 
« henhons,”” ſaid he, “ were but too 
« juſt: my dear Telemachus, our ruin 
« js inevitable. The king, who is 
„night and day tormented with miſ- 
« truſt, ſuſpects that you are not a 
„% Cyprian; and has commanded me 
{© to ſecure your perſon under pain of 
„ death, What ſhall we do? May 
„the gods deliver us by more than 
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human wiſdom, or we periſh! I mug 
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but do 
t you are 
a Cyprian, of the city of Amathug, 
« and ſon of a ſtatuary of Venus. I 
will confirm your account, by de- 


« produce you to the king; 
«© you confidently affirm x 


«« claring that I was formerly ac- 
« quainted with your father; and per- 
“ haps the king, without entering into 
« a more ſevere ſcrutiny, will ſuffer 
% you todepart: this, however, is the 
« only expedient by which a chance of 
e life can be procured for us both. 
© To this counſel of Narbal I an- 
© ſwered—* Let an unhappy wretch 
% periſh, whoſe deſtruction is the de- 
„ cree of Fate! I can die without ter- 
„ ror; and I would not involve you in 
« my calamity, becauſe I would live 
„ without ingratitude: but I cannot 
„% conſent to ſe. I am a Greek; and 
* to ſay that I am a Cyprian, is to 
« ceaſe to be a man: the gods, who 
« know my fincerity, may, 1 it is con- 
«« ſiſtent with their wiſdom, preſerve 
„ me by their power; but fear ſhall 
never ſeduce me to attempt my own 
„ preſervation by falſhood.”” | 
« This falſhood,“ anſwered Nar- 
© bal, “is wholly without guilt; por 
Jean it be condemned even by the 
« gods: it will produce ill to none; it 
« will preſerve the innocent; and it 


« will no otherwiſe deceive the kin 
«c 


than as it will prevent his perry, 
* the guilt of cruelty and injuſtice, 
© Your love of virtue is romantick, 
* and your zeal for religion ſuperſti- 

« tious.”” * 
© That it is a falſhood,” ſaid J, 
© js to mea ſuſſicient proof that it can 
never become a man who ſpeaks in 
«« the preſence of the gods, and is un- 
% der perpetual and unlimited obliga- 
& tions to truth. He who offers vio- 
1c lence to truth, as he counterafts the 
« diftates of conſcience, muſt offend 
« the gods, and injure himſelf: do 
© not, therefore, urge me to a condutt 
% that is unworthy both of you and 
« of me. If the gods regard us with 
« pity, they can eaſily effect our deli- 
« verance; and if they ſuffer us to 
„ periſh, we mall die the martyrs of 
& truth, and leave one example to 
«© mankind, that virtue has been prę- 
4 ferred to life. My life has been al- 
« ready too long, ſince it hag been only 
« a ſeries of misfortunes; and it is the 
« danger of your's only, my dear Nar- 
& bal, that I regret. Why, alas! 
| F „ ſhould 
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« ſhould your friendſhip for a wretched 
© fupitive be fatal to yourſelf ?*? 
© This diſpute, which had continued 
a conſiderable time, was at length in- 
terrupted by the arrival of a. perſon, 
who had run till he was not able im- 
mediately to ſpeak; but we ſoon 
learned that he was another of the 
king's officers, and had been dif- 
patched by Aſtarbe. Aſtarbe had 
beauty that appeared to be more than 
human, and a mind that had almoſt 
the power of faſcination; her general 
manner was ſprightly, and her par- 
ticular addreſs ſoft and inſinuating: 
but, with all this power to pleaſe, ihe 
was, like the Syrens, cruel and ma- 
lignant; and knew how to conceal 
the worſt purpoſes by inſcrutable diſ- 
ſimulation. She had gained an ab- 
ſolute aſcendency over Ponmation by 
her beauty and her wit, the ſweetneſs 
of her ſong, and the harmony of her 
lyre; and Pygmalion, in the ardour 
of his paſſion for this miſtreſs, had 
put away Topha his queen. He 
thought only how he ſhould gratify 
Aſtarbe, who was enterprizing and 
ambitious; and his avarice, however 
infamous, was ſcarce more a curſe 
than his extravagant fondneſs for this 
woman. But, though he was paſ- 
ſionately enamoured of her, ſhe re- 
arded him with contempt and aver- 
| Ba ſhe diſguiſed, indeed, her real 
ſentiments, and appeared to deſire life 
itſelf only as the means of enjoying 
his ſociety, at the very moment in 
which her heart ſickened at his ap- 
proach, 
At this time there was at Tyre a 
young Lydian named Melachon, who 
was extremely beautiful, but diſſo- 
lute, voluptuous; and effeminate : his 
principal care was to preſerve the 
delicacy of his complexion, and to 
ſpread his flaxen hair in ringlets over 
his ſhoulders, to perfume his perſon, 
adjuſt his drefs, and chaunt amorous 
ditties to the mufick of his lyre. Of 
this youth Aſtarbe became enamour- 
ed to diſtraction; but he declined 
her favours, becauſe he was himſelf 
equally enamoured of another, and 
dreaded the jealouſy of the king. 
Aſtarbe perceived herſelf lighted ; 
and, in the rage of diſappointment, 
© reſolved. that he who rejected her 
«© love, ſhould at leaſt gratify her re- 
, + verge: ſhe thought of repreſenting 
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Melachon to the king as the ſlranger 
whom he had been informed Narbal 
had brought into Tyre, and after 
whom he had cauſed enquiry to be 
made, In this fraud ſhe ſucceeded 
by her own arts of perſuaſion, and by 
bribing to ſecreſy all who might have 


diſcovered it to Pygmalion : for as 


he neither loved virtue himſelf, nor 
could diſcover it in others, he was 
ſurrounded by abandoned mercena- 
ries, who would, without ſcruple, 
execute his commands, however ini- 
uitous and cruel. To theſe wretches 
the authority of Aſtarbe was formi- 
dable; and they aſſiſted her to deceive 
the king, leſt they ſhould give offence 
to an imperious woman, who mono- 
polized his confidence, Thus Me- 
lachon, though known to bea Lydian 
by the whole city, was caſt into pri. 
ſon, as the foreigner whom Narbal 
had brought out of Egypt. 
© But Aſtarbe, fearing that, if Nar- 
bal ſhould come before the king, he 
might diſcover the impoſture, dif- 
patched this officer with the utmoſt 
expedition, who delivered her com- 
mands in theſe words. It is the 
pleaſure of Aſtarbe that you do not 
diſcover the ſtranger whom you 
brought hither to the king : ſhe re- 
2 nothing of you but to be 
Hent, and will herſelf be anſwerable 
for whatever is neceflary to your 
juſtification; but let your friend 
immediately embark with the Cy- 
rians, that he may be no more ſeen 
in the city.“ Narbal, who received 
this propoſal of deliverance with ex- 
taſy, readily promiſed to fulfil the 
conditions; and the officer, well ſa- 
tished to have ſucceeded in his com- 
miſſion, returned to Aſtarbe to make 
his report. 
© Upon this occaſion, we could not 
but admire the Divine Goodneſs, 
which had ſo fuddenly rewarded our 
integrity, and interpoled, almoſt by a 
miracle, in favour of them that were 
ready to have ſacrificed every thing to 
truth: and we reflected, with horror, 
upon a king who had given himſelf 
up to avarice and ſenſuality. lie 
who is thus ſufpicious of deceit,” 
ſaid we, ** deſerves to be deceived; 
and, indeed, that which he deſerves 
he ſuffers: for, as he ſuſpects whe 
upright of hypocriſy, he puts him- 
ſelf into the hands of wretches who 
s profels 
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< profeſs the villainy that they prac- ,"** moſt of their bounty, by giving and 
«c 


tiſe; and almoſt every other perſon 
« in the kingdom perceives the fraud 
« by which he is oyer-reached. Thus, 
«« while Pygmalion is made the tool of 
4% ſhameleſs ſtrumpet, the gods ren- 
ce der the falſhood of the wicked an 
„ jinftrument of prelervafion to the 
« righteous, to whom it is leſs dread- 
« ful to periſh than to lie! 

At the very time in which we were 
© making theſe reflections, we perceived 
© the wind change. It now blew fair 
for the Cyprian fleet; and Narbal 
© cried out—** The gods declare for 
« thee, my dear Telemachus, and will 
„ compleat thy deliverance! Fly from 
ce this cruel, this execrable coaſt! To 
4 fgllow thee, to whatever chinate—to 
« follow thee in life and death—would 
« be happineſs and honour ! Bur, alas! 
« Fate has connected me with this 
« wretched country: with my country 
] am born to ſuffer; and, perhaps, 
„in her ruins I ſhall periſh| But of 
« what moment is this, if my tongue 
« ſhall be ſtill faithful to truth, and my 
& heart ſhall hold faſt it's integrity! 
„As for thee, my dear Telemachus, 
« may the gods, who guide thee by 
their wiſdom, reward thee to the ut- 


continuing to thee that virtue whi 
„is pure, generous, and exalted | 
*« Mayeſt thou ſurvive every danger, 
« return in ſafety to Ithaca, and deli- 
ver Penelope from the preſumption 
of her ſuitors! May thy eyes behold, 
« and thy arms embrace, the wiſe U- 
« lyſſes thy father; and may he re- 
« joice in a ſon that will yet add new 
© honours to his name! But, in the 
© midſt of thy felicity, ſuffer, at leaſt, 
«« the ſorrows of friendſhip, the pleaſ- 
© 1ng anguiſh of virtue, to ſteal upon 
e thee for a moment; and remember 
% unhappy Narbal with a ſigh, that 
© ſhall at once expreſs his misfortunes 
© and thy affection.“ 

« My heart melted within me as he 
ſpoke; and, when he expected my re- 
ply, I threw myſelf upon his neck, 
and bedewed it with my tears, but 
was unable to utter a word; we there- 
fore embraced in ſilence; and he then 
conducted me to the veilel, While 


the beach; and, when the veſlel waz 
under fail, we mutually looked to- 
© wards each other, till the object be- 
© came confuſed, and at length totally 
« diſappeared.” 
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ALYPSO, who had, till 
this inſtant, ſat motion- 
leſs, and liſtening, with 
inexpreſſible delight, to 

yo the adventures of Tele- 

machus, now interrupted 
him, that he might enjoy ſome reſpite. 
© Tt is time,' ſaid ſhe, © that, after ſo 
© many toils, you ſhould taſte the ſweets 

Jof repoſe. In this iſland you have 
nothing to fear; every thing is here 
ſubſervient to your wiſhes; open 
vur hearts, therefore, to joy, and 
make room for all the bleſſings of 
eace, which the gods are preparing 

fer you: and to-morrow, when the 
roſy fingers of Aurora ſhall unlock 
the ſry doors of the eaſt, and the 
feeds of Phoebus ſhall ſpring up 
from the deep, 2 the beams of 
day, and driving before them the 
ſtars of Heaven, the hiſtory of your 
misfortunes, my dear Telemachus, 
ſhall be reſumed. You have ex- 
ceeded even your father in wiſdom 
and in courage: nor hag Achilles, 
the conqueror of Hector; nor The- 
ſeus, who returned from hell; nor 
even the great Alcides, who delivered 
the earth from fo many monſters; 
difplayed either fortitude or virtue 
equal to yours, May one deep and 
unbroken flumber render the night 
ſhort to you! though, to me, alas! it 


O 


will be weatifome and long. Wu 


what impatience ſhall I deſire again 
to ſee you; to hear your voice; to 
urge you to repeat what I have been 
told already; and enquire after what 
I am ſtill to learn! Go, then, my 
dear Telemachus, with that friend 
whom the bounty of the gods has 
again reſtored; retire into the grotto 
which has been prepared for your re- 
poſe. May Morpheus ſhed his be- 
nigneſt influence upon your eye-lids, 
that are now heavy with watching, 
and diffuſea pleaſing languor through 
your limbs, that are fatigued by la- 
bour! May he cauſe the moſt delight- 
ful dreams to ſport around you; fill 
your imagination with gay ideas; 
and keep far from you whatever 
might chace them away too ſoon!* 
The goddeſs then conducted Tele. 
machus into the ſeparate grotto, which 
was not leſs rural, or pleaſant, than her 
own. In one part of it, the lulling 
murnmurs of a 3 invited ſleep to 
the weary; and in another, the nymphs 
had prepared two beds of the ſofteſt 
ofs, and covered them with two largeg 

fins one with that of a lion for Te- 
emachus, and the other with that of a 
bear for Mentor. 

They were now alone; but Mentor, 
before he reſigned his eyes to ſleep, 
ſpoke thus to Telemachus. The 
5 once of relating your adventures 
na enſnared mares Kh by mtr 4+ 
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the dangers Which you have ſur- 
moumed by your-courage and your 
ingenuity, you have captivated Ca- 
Iypſoz and, in proportion as you 
have enflamed her paſhons, you have 
en ſured your own captivity. Can it 
be hoped that ſhe will ſuffer him to 
depart who has diſplayed ſuch power 


to pleaſe? You have been betrayed - 


c 

* 

4 

* 

c 

c 

© to indiſcretion by your vanity. She 
© promiſed to relate ſome ſtories to you, 
© and to acquaint you with the adven- 
« tures and the fate of Ulyſſes; but ſhe 
© has found means to ſay much with. 
out giving you any information, and 
© to draw from you whatever ſhe de- 
« fired to know. Such are the arts of 
© the flatterer and the wanton! When, 
© O Telemachus! will you he wiſe 
© enough to reſiſt the impulſe of va- 
© nity, and know how to ſuppreſs inci- 
© dents that do you honour, when it is 
not fit they ſhould be related? Others, 
© indeed, admire the wiſdom which you 
© poſſeſs at an age in which they think 
* folly might be forgiven: but I can 
forgive you nothing; your heart is 
© known only to me, and there is no 
© other who loves you well enough to 
© tell you your faults, How much 
does your father ſtill ſurpaſs you in 
* wiſdom?” 

Could I then,” anſwered Telema- 
chus, * have refuſed an account of my 
© misfortunes to Calypſo?'—* No, re- 
plied Mentor; but you ſhould have 
« gratified her curioſity only by reciting 
© ſuch circumſtances as might have 
* raiſed her compaſſion: you might 
© have told her that, after having long 
s wandered from place to place, you 
* was firſt acaptive inaSicily, and then 
* aſlavein Egypt. This would have 
* been enough; and all that was more 
« ſerved — to render that poiſon 
* more active which now rages at her 
+ heart; a poiſon from which I pray 
* the gods that thy heart may be de- 
_ © fended.'? 


« But what can now be done?” ſaid, 


Telemachus. Now, replied Men- 
tor, the ſequel of your ſtory cannot 
de ſupprelied: Calyplo knows too 
much to be deceived in that which ſhe 
* has yet to learn; and to attempt it 
would be only to diſpleaſe her. 
Proceed, therefore, to-morrow, in 
+, © your account of all that the gods 
phase done for you; and ſpeak another 
time with mojze modeſiyof ſuch ace 


"4 to merit praiſe. . This-ſalutary a 
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tions of your own as may he thought 


vice was received by Telemachus * 
the ſame friendſhip with which it was 


given by Mentor;,and they immedi- 


aàtely lay down to reſt. 3 


As ſoon as the firſt rays of Pheabus 
r upon the mountains, Mentor 
eard the voice of Calypſo calling to her 
nymphs in the neighbouring wood, 
and awakened Telemachus, It is 
time, ſaid he, © to repreſs the en- 
* croachment of ſleep: let us now re- 
turn to Calypſo, but put no confi- 
* dence in her words; ſhut your heart 
© againſt her, and dread the delicious 
© poiſon of her praiſe. Yeſterday ſhe 
© exalted you above the wiſe Ulyſſes 
* your father, and the invincible A- 
chilles; above Theſeus, who filled the 
earth with his fame; and Hercules, 
who obtained a place in the ſkies. 
Did you perceive the exceſs of ſuch 
adulation, or did you believe her 
tare to be jult? Calypſo herſelf 
aughs in ſecret at ſo romantick a 
falſhood, which ſhe uttered only be. 
cauſe ſhe believed you to be ſo vain as 
to be gratified by the groſſeſt flattery, 
and ſo weak as to be impoſed upon 
by the moſt extravagant improbabi. 
ny.” | 
They now approached the place 
where they were expected by the god- 
deſs. The moment, ſhe perceived 
them, the forced a ſmile, and attempt- 
ed to conceal, under the appearance 
of joy, the dread and anxiety which 
agitated her boſom; for ſhe foreſaw 
that, under the direction of Mentor, 
Telemachus, like Ulyſſes, would elude 
her ſnares. * Come, ſaid ſhe, * my 
dear Telemachus, and relieve me 
from the impatience of curioſity: I 
© have dreamed all the night of your 
© departure from Phcoenicia, to feek 
new adventures in the Ille of Cyprus. 
Let us not, therefore, loſe another 
moment : make haſte to ſatisfy me 
* with knowledge; and put an end to 
the illuſtons of * Sy, They 
then ſat down vpon graſs that was in- 
termingled with violets, and a lofty 
grove ſpread it's thadow over them, 

Calypſo could not refrain from look- 
ivg frequently, with the molt paſſion- 
ate tenderneſs, at Telemachus; nor 
perceive, without indignation, that 
every glance of ber eye was remarked 


by Mentor. All her nymphs filently 


ranged 
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ranged themſelves in a ſemicircle, and 
leaned, forward with the utmoſt eager- 
neſs of aitention: the eyes of the whole 
aſſembly were 1 fixed upon 
Telemachus; who, looking down- 
ward, and bluſhing with the moſt 
graceful modeſty, thus continued his 
narrative, 

Our ſails had not been long filled 
with the gentle breath of a favouring 
wind, betore the level coaſt of Phœni- 
cia diſappeared, As I was now aſſoci- 
ated with Cyprians, of whoſe man- 
ners I was totally ignorant, I deter- 
mined. to rem»1n ſilent, that I might 


recommend mylelf to my compa- 
nions by the moſt ſcrupulous deco- 
rum. But, during my ſilence, a deep 
fleep Role inſenſibly upon me; the 
voluntary exerciſe of all my faculties 
was ſuſpended : I funk into the moſt 
luxurious tranquillity, and my heart 
overflowed with delight. On a ſud- 
den I thought the clouds parted, and 
that 1 faw Venus in her chariot drawn 
by two doves; ſhe appeared in all that 
radiance of beauty, that gaiety of 
youth, that ſmiling ſoftneſs, and ir- 
refiftible grace, which the Thunderer 
himfelf could ſcarce ſtedfaſtly be- 
hold, when ſhe firſt iſſued from the 
foam of the ſea. I thought ſhe de- 
icended with aſtoniſhing rapidity, and 
in a moment reached the ſpot on which 
© I ſtood; that ſhe then, with a ſmile, 
© Jaid her hand upon my ſhoulder, and 
© pronounced theſe words:—** Young 
«© Greek, thou art now about to enter 
« into my dominions: thou ſhalt ſhort- 
« ly arrive at that fortunate ifland 
4% where every pleaſure ſprings up un- 
« der my eps; there thou ſhalt burn 
« incenſe upon my altars, and I will 
4% laviſh upon thee inexhauſtible de- 
4% light: let thy heart, therefore, in- 
« dulge the utmoſt luxuriancy of hope, 
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„ and reje& not the happineſs which 


« the moſt powerful of all the deities 
4% is now willing to beſtow.” 

At the ſame time I perceived the 
© boy Cupid fluttering, on his little 
« wings, round his mother. The love- 
© ly ſoftneſs and laughing ſimplicity 
© of childhood appeared in his counte- 
© nance; but, in his eyes, which ſpark- 
© led with a piercing brightneſs, there 
« was ſomething that I could not be- 
© hold without fear. He looked at me, 
indeed, with a ſmile; but it was the 


the better remark all that paſſed; and 
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malignant ſmile of derifion and eruel- 
ty: he ſelected from his golden quiv- 
er the keeneſt of all his arrows; and, 
having bent his bow, the ſhaft was 
juſt parting from the ſtring, when 
Minerva ſuddenly appeared, and lift- 
ed her immortal zgis before me. In 
her aſpe& there was not that exqui- 
fite ſoftneſs, that amorous languor, 
which I had remarked in the counte- 
nance and attitude of Venus: the 
beauty of Minerva was ſimple, chaſte, 
and unaffected; all was eaſy and na- 
tural, yet ſpirited, ſtriking, and ma- 
jeſtick. The ſhaft of Cupid, not hav- 
ing ſuthcient force to penetrate the 
ſhield that mtercepted it, feil to the 
ground; and the god, touched at once 
with ſhame and mdignation, with- 
drew his bow, and. betrayed his diſ- 
appointment by a ſighh. Away! 
« prelumptuous boy!“ ſaid Minerva; 
„ thou halt power only over the baſe, 
« who prefer the fordid pleaſures of 
« ſenſuality to the ſublime enjoyments 
«© of wiſdom, virtue, and honour.” 
Love, bluſhing with reſtrained anger, 
* flew away without reply; and Venus 
* again aſcending to Olympus, I long 
* traced her chariot and her doves in a 
cloud of intermingled azure and gold; 
* but, at length, they were not to be 
* diſtinguiſhed: and when I turned my 
eyes downwards, I perceived that Mi- 
* nerva alſo had diſappeared, . 
* I then fancied myſelf tranſported 
to a delightful garden, which revived 
in my mind the deſcriptions that I 


with Mentor, who accoſted me in 
theſe words: Fly from this fatal 
„ country, this iſland of contagion, 
«© where every breeze is tainted with 
« ſenſuality, where the moſt heroick 
virtue has cauſe for fear, and ſafety 
« can be obtained only by flight!” 
© The moment I ſaw Mentor, I attempt- 
© ed to throw my arms about him in an 
« extaſy of joy; but I ſtrove in vain to 
lift my feet from the ground, my 
* knees failed under me, and my arms 
* cloſed over an emply ſhade which 
* eluded their graſp. The effort wak- 
ed me; and I perceived that this my- 
ſterious dream was a divine admoni- 
tion. A more animated reſolution 
againſt pleaſure, and greater diffi- 
dence of my own virtue, concurred 
to make me deteſt the effeminate and 
voluptuous manners of the Myr 
« but 


c 
. 
© had heard of Elyſium. Here I met 
c 
c 
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© hut I was moſt affected by the appre- 
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henſion that Mentor was dead; and 
that, having paſſed the irremeable 
waters of the Styx, he was fixed for 
ever in the bliſsful dwellings of the 
jult, 

* I muſed upon this imaginary loſs 
till I burſt into tears; and being ob- 
ſerved by the mariners, they atked 
me why I wept. I replied, that it 
might eaſily be gueſſed why an un- 
happy fugitive, who deſpaired of re- 
turning to his country, ſhould weep. 
In the mean time, however, ail the 
Cyprians that were on board gave 
themſelves up to the moſt extravagant 
merriment: the rowers, indeed, to 
whom a mere ſuſpenſion of labour 
was luxury, fell afleep upon their 
oars; but the pilot, who had quitted 
the helm, and crowned himſelf with 
flowers, held in his hand an enor- 
mous bowl, which he had almoſt 
emptied of wine; and, with the reit 
of the crew, who were equally intox- 


icated, roared out ſuch ſongs to the 


praiſe of Venus and Cupid, as no man 
who has a reverence. for virtue can 
hear without horror. | 

While they were thus thoughtleſs 
of danger, a ſudden tempelit began to 
trouble the ocean, and obſcure the 
The winds, as in the wild ar- 
dour of unexpected freedom, were 
heard bellowing among the fails, and 
the waves daſhed againſt the fides of 
the veſſel, which groaned under the 
ſtrokes. We now floated on the ridge 
of a ſtupendous mountain, which 
the next moment ſeemed to glide from 
under us, and leave us buried im the 
abyſs; we perceived allo {me rocks 
near us, and heard the billows break 
againſt them with a dreadful noiſe. 
I had often heard Mentor ſay, that 
the effeminate and voluptuous are 


never brave; and I now found, by 


experience; that it was true; for the 
Cyprians, whoſe jollity had been fo 
extravagant and tumultuous, now 
(unk under a ſenſe. of their danger, 
and wept, like women. I heard no- 
thing but the ſcreams of terror, and 
the wailings of hopeleſs diſtreſs: 
ſome lamented the loſs of pleaſures 
that were never to return; and {ome 
made idle vows of ſacrifice to the 
gods if they reached their port in 
lafety; but none had preſence of mind 
either to undertake or direct the na- 
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vigation of the veſſel. In this fitua- 
tion I thought it my duty to ſave the 
lives of my aſſociates, by ſaving my 
own: Itſierefore took the helm into my 
own hand, the pilot being fo intoxi- 
cated as to be wholly inſenſible of the 
danger of the veſſel; I encouraged the 
aftrighted mariners, and I ordered the 
ſails to be taken in. The men rowed 
vigorouſly; and we ſoon found our- 
ſelves clear of the rocks, among 
which we had beheld all the horrors 
of death at ſo near a view. 

© This event had the appearance of 
a dream to the mariners, who were 
indebted to me for their lives; and 
they looked upon me with aſtoniſh- 
ment. We arrived at the Iſle of Cy- 


prus in that month of the ſprang which 


is conſecrated to Venus; a ſeaſon 
which the Cyprians believe to be un- 
der the influence of this goddeſs, be- 
cauſe all nature then appears to be 
animated with new vigour, and plea- 
ſure ſeems to ſpring up ſpontaneouſly 
with the flowers of the field. 

As ſoon as I wenton ſhore,I perceiv- 
ed a certain ſoftneſs in the air, which, 
though it rendered the body indoleat 
and inactive, yet brought on a dilpo- 
ſition to gaiety and wantonneſs: and, 
indeed, the inhabitants were ſo averſe 
to labour, that the country, though 


extremely fertile and pleaſant, was 


almoſt wholly uncultivated. I met, 
in every ſtreet, crowds of women 
looſely drefled, finging the praiſes of 
Venus, and going to dedicite them- 
ſelves to the ſervice of her temple. 
Beauty and plealure ſparkled in \ or 
countenances; but their beauty was 
tainted by affeCtation; and the modeſt 
Iimplicity, from which female charms 
principally derive their power, was 
wanting: the diſſolute air, the ſtudi- 
ed look, the flaunting dreſs, and the 
laſcivious gait, the expreſſive glances 
that ſeemed to wander in ſearch af- 
ter thoſe of the men, the viſible emu- 
lation who ſhould kindle the moſt ar- 
dent paſſion, and whatever elſe I dis- 
covered in theſe women, moved only 
my contempt and averſion, and I was 
diſguſted by all that they did with a 

defire to pleaſe. ' 
© I was conducted to a temple of the 
oddeſs, of which there are ſeveral 
in the iſland; for ſhe is worſhipped at 
Cythera, Idalia, and Paphos. That 
which I viſited was at Cythera: the 
© ſtructure, 
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f ſtructure, which is all of marble, is a * ſare in my breaſt. I perceived that 
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3 periſtyle; and the columns 


are ſo large and lofty, that it's ap- 
pearance 1s extremely * On 
each front, over the architrave and 
frieze, are large pediments, on which 
the moſt entertaining adventures of 
the goddeſs are fepreſented in bas-re- 
lief. There is a perpetual crowd of 
people with offerings at the gate; but 
within the limits of the conſecrated 

round no victim is ever flain; the 
Fat of bulls and heifers is never 
burnt, as at other temples; nor are 
the rites of Pleaſure profaned with 
their blood. The beaſts that are here 
offered are only preſented before the 
altar; nor are any accepted but thoſe 
that are young, white, and without 
blemiſh: they are dreſſed with purple 
fillets embroidered with gold, and 
their horns are decorated with gilding 
and flowers. After they have been 
preſented, they are led to a proper 

lace at a conſiderable diſtance, and 
killed for the banquet of the prieſts. 

© Perfumed liquors are alſo offered, 
and wines of the richeſt favour. The 
habit of the prieſts is a long white 
robe, fringed with gold at the 'bot- 
tom, and bound round them with a 
golden girdle; the richeſt aromaticks 
of the Eaſt burn night and w upon 
the altars, and the ſmoke riſes in a 
cloud of fragrance to the ſkies. All 
the columns of the temple are adorn- 
ed with feſtoons; all the ſacrificial 
veſſels are of gold; and the whole 
building is ſurrounded by a conſe- 
crated grove of odoriferous myrtle. 
None are permitted to 3 the vie- 
tims to the prieſt, or to kindle the hal- 
lowed fire, but boys and girls of con- 
ſummate beauty. But this temple, 
however magnificent, was rendered 
infamous by the diſſolute manners of 
the votaries. 


© What I ſaw in this place ſtruck - 


"= 


me at firſt with horror; but at length, 
by inſenſible degrees, it became fa- 
miliar. I was no longer alarmed at 
the appearance'of vice; the manners 
of the company had a kind of conta- 
gious influence upon me; my inno- 
cence was univerſally derided; and 
my modeſty and reſerve became the 
ſport of impudence and buffoonery; 
every art was practiſed to excite my 
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I was, every day, lefs capable of re- 
ſiſtance; the influence of education 
was ſurmounted; my ' virtuous reſo- 
lutions melted away; I could no 
longer ſtruggle againſt evils that preſ- 
ſed upon me on every fide; and from 
„* vice, I came at length to be 
aſhamed of virtue, I was like a man 
who attempts to ſwim a deep and 
rapid river; his firſt efforts are vigo- 
rous, and he makes way againſt the 
ftream; but, if the ſhores are ſteep, 
and he cannot reſt himſelf upon the 
bank, he trig weary by — 
his ſtrength is exhauſted; his limbs 
become ſtiff with fatigue; and he is 
carried away by the torrent. Thus 
my eyes began to grow dim to the 
deformity of vice, and my heart 
ſhrank from the toil of virtue; I could 
no longer call in the powers of rea- 
ſon to my aſſiſtance, nor remember the 
example of my father with emula- 
lation: the dream, in which I had 
ſeen Mentor in the fields of Elyſium, 
repreſſed the laſt feeble effort of my 
virtue, by cutting off all hopes of 
ſupport; a pleabing languor ſtole in- 
ſenſibly upon mez and I felt, what I 
knew to be, poiſon glide from vein 
to vein, and diffuſe itſelf through 
every limb with a ſecret ſatisfaRion: 
yet, by ſudden ſtarts, I deplored my 
captivity with ſighs and tears; ſome- 
times I pined with regret, and ſome- 
times I raved with indignation, 
How wretched a period of life,” 
ſaid I, “is youth! Wherefore did 


the gods, who cruelly ſport with the 


calamities of men, ordain them to 
paſs through that ſtate, which is di- 
vided between the ſports of folly and 
the agonies of deſire? Why is not 
my head already hoary, and why do 
not my ſteps falter on the brink of 
the grave? Why am I not already 
like Laertes, whoſe ſon is my fa- 
'ther? Death itſelf would be more 
eligible than the ſhameful weakneſs 
to which I am now conſcious ! But 
theſe exclamations had no ſooner 
burſt from me, than my anguiſh would 
abate; and my conſcience, lulled 
again by the opiates of ſenſuality, 
would again ceaſe to be ſuſceptible of 
ſhame; till ſome ſudden- thought 
would rouze me once more to ſenſi- 


paſſions, to enſnare me by _ _ © bility, and ſting me with yet keener 


tion, and to kindle the love of p 


ca- 


remorſe. | 
In 
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© In this ſtate of perplexity and an- 
© guiſh I frequently wandered about in 
© the conſecrated grove, like a hart that 
© has been woun by the- hunters; 
© the ſpeed of the hart reaches the diſ- 
© tant foreſt in a moment; but he car- 
« ries the tormenting ſhaft in his fide: 
thus I vainly attempted to eſcape 
from myſelf; for the anguiſh of my 
breaſt could not be alleviated by 
changing place. 
© I was one day in this ſituation, 
when, at ſome diftance before me, in 
© the moſt gloomy part of the grove, I 
© thought I diſcovered Mentor; but, 
© upon a nearer approach, his coun- 


© tenance appeared ſo pale, and ex- 


« preſſed ſuch a mixture of grief and 
© auſterity, that I felt no joy in his 
« preſence, ** Can it be thou,” ſaid I, 
« my deareſt friend, my only hope! 
Can it be thou thyſelf in very deed ? 
« Or do I thus gaze upon a fleeting 
&« illuſion? Is it Mentor? or is it the 
« ſpirit of Mentor, that is ſtill touched 
« with my misfortunes? Art not thou 
© numbered among the happy ſpirits, 
« who rejoice in the fruiticn of their 
« own virtue; to which the gods have 
„ ſuperadded the pure and everlaſting 
e pleaſures of Elyſium ? Speak, Men- 
« tor; doſt thou yet.live? Am I again 
« happy in thy counſel, or art thou 
90 ont the manes of my friend? As 
© I pronounced theſe words, I ran to- 
* wards him breathleſs and tranſport- 
© ed: he calmly waited for me, with- 
* out advancing a ſingle ſtep; but the 
gods only know with what joy I per- 
* ceived thathe filled my graſp: ** No, 
« it is not an empty ſhade; I hold him 
« faſt; I embrace my dear Mentor! 
© Thus I expreſſed the tumult of m 

© mind in broken. exclamations; till, 
© burſting into tears, I hung upon his 
© neck without power to ſpeak. He 
continued to look ſtedfaſtly at me 
© with a mixture of grief, tenderneſs, 
* and-compaſſion; and at laſt I found 
words. Alas,” ſaid I, ** whence 
art thou come? What dangers have 
* ſurrounded me in thy abſence! and 
© what ſhould I now have done with- 
« out thee1”?, Mentor, not regarding 
my queſtions, cried out, in a voice 
* that ſhook me with terror—** Fly! de- 
** lay not a moment to fly. The very 
* fruits of this ſoil are poiſon; the air 
«© is peſtilential; the inhabitants them - 
** ſelves are contagious, and ſpeak only 
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«« to diffuſe the moſt deadly venom. 
% Sordid and infamous ſenſuality, the 
© moſt dreadful evil that iſſued from 
*« the box of Pandora, corrupts every 
«© heart, and eradicates every virtue. 
« Fly! wherefore doſt thou linger? 
% Fly! caſt not one look behind thee; 
„nor let even thy thought return to 
ce this accurſed iſland for a moment.“ 
While he yet ſpoke, I perceived, as 
it were, a thick cloud vaniſh from 
before me, and my eyes were once 
more illuminated with the rays of un- 
broken — | My heart was elated 
with a peaceful yet vigorous joy, ve 
different from = i.olute KAN ut 
multuous pleaſures of deſire: one is 
the joy of phrenzy and confuſion, a 
perpetual tranſition from outrageous 
paſſion to the keeneſt remorſe; the 
other is the calm and equal felicity of 
reaſon, which participates of divine 
beatitude, and can neither ſatiate nor 
be exhauſted; it filled all my. breaſt, 
and overflowed in tears; nor is there 
on earth any higher enjoyment than 
* thus to weep. © Happy,” ſaid I, 
«« are thoſe by whom Virtue vouch- 
5 ſafes to be ſeen in all her beauty! 
„thus to behold her, is to love herz 
« and to love her is to be happy.” 
But my attention was recalled to 
Mentor: I muſt leave you,” ſaid 
© hez “ nor can my ſtay be protracted 
« a moment.” Whither doſt thou 
« go, then?” ſaid I. To what de- 
© fart will I not follow thee! Think not 
% to depart without me, for I will ra- 
« ther die at thy feet! Immediately 
© I caught hold of him, and held him 
« with all my force. It is in vain,” 
© ſaid he, “that thy zeal attempts to 
« detain me: I was ſold by Metophis 
« to the Arabs or Ethiopians, who, 
« being on a rading journey to Da- 
© maſcus in Syria, determined to part 
« with me, imagining that they could 
«& ſell me for a large ſum to one Hazael, 
« a man who was ſceking after a Gre- 
* cian flave, to iht Vita with the 
«© manners of the country, and inſtru&t 
& him in the ſciences: nor were they 
« miſtaken; for T was purchaſedbyHa- 
« zaelata very high price, The knaw- 
«© ledge which he ſoon acquired of the 
© Grecian policy inclined him N 
« into Crete, to ſtudy the laws of Mi- 
« nos; the voyage was immediately - 
« undertaken; but we were friyen, BY : 
60 inds us; and he 
contrary. wind G to Cyp 98 A. has 
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« has taken this opportunityto make his 
« offering at the temple. I fee him now 
« coming out; a favourable wind al- 
& ready fills our fails, and calls vs on 
4% board. Farewel, my dear Telema- 
„% chus! A flave, who fears the gods, 
« cannot diſpenſe with his obligation 
ts to attend his maſter; * have 
« made me the property of another; 
« and they know, that if I had any 
« right in myfelf, I would transfer it to 
„% you. Farewel! remember the at- 
& chievements of Ulyſſes, and the tears 
* of Penelope; remember alſo, that the 
« gods arejuſt. Ve powers, who are 
ws the protectors of the innocent, in 
& what a country am I compelled to 
% leave Tetemachus !''—& No, faid 
I, „ my dear Mentor, here thou cant 
* not leave me; for I will rather pe- 
* rjſh than ſuffer thee to depart with- 
* gut me. But has thy Syrian ma- 
* ſter no compaſſion ? Will he tear 
% thee, b * „ from my arms ? 
He muſt either take away my life, or 
« ſuffer me to follow tliee. ou haſt 
„ thyſelf exhorted me to fly! why, 
ec then, am I forbidden to fly with thee? 
% I will ſpeak myſelf to Hazael; per- 
4e haps he may regard my youth and 
« my diftreſs with pity. He, who is 
*« {© enamoured of Wiſdom as to ſeek 
t her in diſtant countries, cannot ſure- 
4% ly have a ſavage or an inſenfible heart. 
% J will throw myſelf at his feet; I 
te will embrace his knees; and will not 
* ſuffer him to depart, till he has con- 
% ſented that I ſhould follow thee. 
« My dear Mentor, I will wear the 
% chains of flayery with thee! I will 
« offer myſelf to Hazael; and if he re- 
«« jets me, my lot is thrown; and Iwill 
tc ſeek reception, where I know I ſhall 
« find it, ia the grave. 

© Juſt :s I bad pronounced theſe 
© words, Mentor was called by Ha- 
© zael, before whom F immediately fell 
* proſtrate on the ground. Hazael, 
* who was aſtoniſhed to ſee a. ſtranger 
© iD that, poſture, aſked what I would 
© requeſt, ** I requeſt my life, ſaid 
E Is © for, if I am not permitted to fol- 
4% low Mentor, who is your ſervant, 
« muſt die. The ſon of the great 
% Ulyſſes. is before thee, who ſurpaſſed 


* in wiſdom all the Greeian princes; 


70 whom Troy, a city famous 
« throughout all Afia, was overturn- 
& ed; but thiak not that I boaſt the 
« d;gniry oF my birth to exact a tribute 


changed 
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* to 25 vanity; I mean only to ſtrength- 
* en. the claim of misfortune to th 
« pity. I have wandered from coalt 
eto coaſt, in ſearch of my father, with 
* this perſon, whom Friendſhip has 
„% made a father to me; but Fortune 
4e has at length compleated my cala- 
mity, by taking him from me: he is 
now thy flave; let me, therefore, be 
* thy flave alſo. If thou art, indeed, 
— — of juſtice, and art going to 
« Crete to acquaint thyſelf with the 
% laws of Minos, thou wilt not reſiſt 
the importunity of my diſtreſs. Thou 
ſeeſt the fon of a mighty prince re- 
% daced to fue for ſlavery, as the only 
poffible condition of comfort: there 
« was a time when I preferred death 
« tofervitude in Sicily; butevils which 
«© I there fuffered were but the firſt 
effays of the rage of Fortune. I now 
« tremble, left I ſhould not be admit- 
de ted into that fate, which then I 
* would have died to ſhun. May the 
gods look down on my misfortunes! 
and may Hazael remember Minos, 
*© whoſe wiſdom he admires, and whoſe 
* judgment ſhall, in the realms of 
Pluto, paſs upon us both... 

* Hazael looked upon me with great 
complacency and humanity; and, giv- 
ing me his hand, raifed me from the 
ground. © Tam not ignorant,” ſaid he, 
* of the wiſdom and virtue of Ulyſſes; 
„ I have been often told what glory 
„he acquired among the Greeks by 
„% Mentor; and Fame has made his 
* name familiar to all the nations of 
* the Eaſt, Follow me, ſon of Ulyſ- 
« fes! I will be your father, till you 
* ou have de- 


find bim from whom 
0 rived your being, If I had no ſenſe 
of the glory of Ulyffes, or of his 
« misfortunes, or of yours, the friend- 
4% ſhip which I bear to Mentor would 
alone induce me to take care of you: 
© I bought him, indeed, as a flave; but 
„he is now mine by a nobler con- 
% nexicn; for the money that he coſt 
me procured me the deareſt and moſt 
valuable of all my friends. In him 
«© I have found that wiſdom which | 
* foughr; and to him I owe all the 
love of virtue that I have acquired: 
this moment, therefore, I reſtore his 
freedom, and continue thine; I re- 
** nounce your ſervice, and require 
« only your eſteem.“ ? | 
© The moſt piercing anguifh was now 
in + moment to utwtrerable 
joy. 
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* joy. I perceived myſelf delivered 
from total ruin; I was Ne 
« my country; I was favoured with aſ- 
ſiſtance that might enable me to reach 
it; I bad the conſolation of being near 
a perſon whoſe love for me had no 
foundation but the love of virtue; 
and whatever elſe could contribute 
to my felicity was comprehended in 
my meeting with Mentor to part no 
more. | 

© Hazael proceeded directly to the 
port, followed by Mentor and myſelf, 
and we all embarked together: the 
peaceful waves were divided by our 
oars; and a gentle breeze, which 
ſported in our fails, ſeemed as it were 
to animate our bark, and impel it 
forward with an eaſy motion. Cyprus 
quickly diſappeared; and Hazael, 
who was impatient to know my ſen - 
timents, aſked me what I thought of 
the manners of that ifland, I told 
him ingenuouſly the dangers to which 
my vouth had been expoſed, and the 
conflit which had agitated my bo- 
ſom. He was touched at my horror 


« acknowledge thy power, and that of 
« thy ſon; and I have burnt incenſe 
„ upon thy altars: but forgive me, if 
« ] deteſt that infamous effeminacy 
which prevails in thy dominions, 
« and the brutal ſenſuality which 1s 
6% practiſed at thy feaſts. 

© He then diſcourſed with Mentor 
© of that Firſt Power which produced 
the heavens and the earth; that Infi- 
* niteand ImmutableIntell;gence which 
© communicates itſelf to all, but is not 
* divided; that Sovereign and Univer- 
* ſal Truth which illuminates intel - 
© leftual nature, as the ſun enlightens 
the material world. He who has 
« never perceived this pure emanation 
6e of Divinity,“ ſaid Hazael, “is blind 
© as thoſe who are born without ſight; 
© he paſſes through life in darkneſs, 
© like that which involves the polar 
© regions, where the night is protracted 
© to half the year; he believes himſelf 
* to be wiſe, but is indeed a fool; he 
* imagines that his eye comprehends 
every object, yet he lives and dies 
„ without ſeeing any thing; or, at 
% moſt, he perceives only ſome fleet- 
© ing illufiong by a glimmering and 
„ deceitful light; ſome unſubſtantial 
* vapours, that are every moment 


changing their colour and ſhape, and 


of vice; and cried out-“ Venus, I 
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« at length fade into total obſcurit 
t ſuch is the ſtate of every man who is 
% captivated by the pleaſures of ſenſe, 
* and allured by the gaudy phantoms 
« of imagination ! Indeed, none are 
« worthy the name of men but thoſe 
**© who walk by the dictates of eternal 
«© Reaſon, who love and follow. the 
« guiding ray that is vouchſafed from 
* above; it is by this Reaſon that we 
are inſpired, when our thoughts are 
4% good; and by this we are reproved, 
«© when yy are evil; from this we de- 
4% rive intelligence and life; this is an 
%% ocean, of which we are but ſmall 
« ſtreams, that are quickly re-abſorb- 
« ed in the abyſs from which they 
% flowed!" | 
This diſcourſe, indeed, I did not 
perfectly comprehend; yet I per- 
ceived ſomething in it that was ele- 
vated and refined; and my heart 
caught fire at the beams of truth, 
which glanced within the verge of 
my underſtanding. They proceeded 
to talk of the origin of the gods, of 
heroes, * the golden age, and the 
univerſal deluge; of the river of 
Oblivion, in which the ſouls of the 
dead are plunged; the perpetual pu- 
niſhment that is inflied upon the 
wicked in the gloomy gulf of Tar- 
tarus; and of that happy tranquillity 
which is enjoyed in the fields of 
Elyſium by the ſpirits of the juſt, who 
N exultin the aſſurance that it ſhall laſt 
for ever. 
* While Hazael and Mentor were 
diſcourſing on theſe topicks, we per- 
ceived ſeveral dolphins approaching, 
whoſe ſcales were varied with azure 
and gold, and whoſe ſport ſwelled the 
ſea into waves, and covered it with 
foam; theſe were followed by tritons, 
who, with their ſpiral ſhells, emulated 
© the muſick of the trumpet; and in the 
© midſt of them appeared the chariot of 
* Amphitrite, drawn by ſea-horſes 
© whiter than ſnow; which dividing the 
© waves as they paſſed, left behind them 
© long furrows in the deep; fire ſpark- 
led in their eyes, and from their noſ- 
« trils iſſued clouds of ſmoke: the cha- 
© riot of the goddeſs was a ſhell, whiter 
© and more bright than ivory, of a 
« wonderful figure; it was mounted 
© upon wheels of gold, and ſeemed al- 
© moſt to fly over the level ſurface of 
© the water; a great number of young 
« nymphs ſwam in a crowd after the 
k | 2 - -© cbariaty 
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chariot; and their hair, which was de- © little zephyrs, who laboured to ſwell 


corated with flowers, flowed looſely 
behind them, and wantoned in the 
breeze. The goddeſs held in one 
hand a ſceptre of gold, with which 
ſhe awed the waves to obedience; 
and, with the other, ſhe held the lit- 
tle god Palemon, her ſon, whom ſhe 
ſockled, upon her lap: ſuch ſweet- 
neſs and majeſty were expreſſed in 
her countenance, that the rebellious 


winds diſperſed at her appearance, 


and ey tempeſts howled only at 
a diftance, The tritons guided the 
horſes with golden reins; and a large 
purple ſail waved above, which was 


but half diſtended by a multitude of 


it with their breath. In the mid-air 
appeared olus, buſy, reſtleſs, and 
vehement; his wrinkled and moroſe 
countenance, his hoarſe and threaten- 
ing voice, his ſhaggy brows which 
hung down to his beard, and the ſul- 
len auſterity that gleamed in his eyes, 
awed the hurricanes of the north to 
lence, and drove back the clouds to 
the horizon. Whales of an enor- 
mous ſize, and all the monſters of 
the deep, that cauſed the ſea to ebb 
and flow with their noſtrils, ruſhed 
from their ſecret receſſes, and came 


in haſte to gaze upon the goddeſs. 


END OF THE FOURTH BOOK. 
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BOOK V. 


OON after the goddeſs 

and her train diſappear- 

8 © ed, we began to diſcover 
© the mountains of Crete, 

© though we could yet 

© ſcarce diſtinguiſh them 


© from the clouds of Heaven, and the 
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waves of the ſea; but it was not long 
before the ſummit of Mount Ida was 
ſeen, towering above the neighbour- 
ing mountains, as the ſpreading ant- 
lers of a ſtag are diſtinguiſhed among 
the young fawns that ſurround him. 
By degrees we diſcovered more diſ- 
tinctly the coaſt of the iſland, which 
had the appearance of an amphi- 
theatre. As, in Cyprus, the ſoil was 
wild and uncultivated; in Crete, it 
was fertilized and enriched with 
every kind of fruit by the labour of 
it's inhabitants. 

We perceived innumerable villages 
that were well built, towns that were 
little inferior to cities, and cities that 
were in the higheſt degree magnifi- 
cent: there was no field on which the 
huſbandman had not impreſſed the 
characters of diligence and labour; 
the plough was every where to be 
traced; and there was ſcarce a bram- 
ble or a weed to be found in the 
iſland. We remarked, with plea. 
ſure, the deep vallies in which nume- 
rous herds of cattle were grazing, 
among many rivulets that enriched 
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the ſoil; the ſheep that were feeding 
on the declivity of the hills; the ſpa- 
cious plains that were covered with 


the golden bounty of Ceres; and the 


mountains that were adorned with 
the lively verdure of the vine, and 
cluſters of grapes that were already 
tinged with blue, and promiſed the 
bleſſing of Bacchus, wine, which 
ſoothes anxiety to peace, and ani- 
mates wearineſs with new vigour, 

© Mentor told us, that he had before 
been in Crete, and acquainted us with 
whatever he knew of the country. 
This iſland,” ſaid he, which is 
admired by all 8 and fa- 
mous for it's hundred cities, produ- 
ces all the neceſſaries of life in great 


plenty for it's inhabitants, although 


they are almoſt innumerable; for 


the earth is always profuſely boun- 


tiful to thoſe who cultivate it, and 
it's treaſures are inexhauſtible. The 
greater the number of a in 
any country, the greater plenty they 
enjoy, if they are not idle; nor have 
they any cauſe to be jealous of each 
other. The Earth, like a good pa- 
rent, multiplies her gifts, in propor- 
tion to the number of her children, 
who merit her bounty by their la- 
bour. The ambition and the ava- 


rice of mankind are the only ſources 


of their calamities; every individual 
wiſhes to poſſeſs the portien of , 
; « an 
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50 
«© and becomes wretched by the deſire 
« of ſuperfluities. If men would be 
„ content with the ſimplicity of na- 
«« ture, and wiſh only to ſatisfy their 
„ val necy(ſities, plenty, chearfulneſs, 
« domeſtick concord, and public tran- 
«« quillity, would be uninterrupted and 
« univerſal. 

„A deep knowledge of theſe im- 
4 portant truths was the glory of Mi- 
« nos, the wiſeſt legiſlator, and the beſt 
« of kings. All the wonders of this 
4c iſland are the effects of his laws; the 
© education which he preſcribed for 
& children renders theþody healthy and 
% robuſt, and forms an early habit of 
4 frugality and labour. That ry 
„ ſpacies and degree of volpptuouſneſs 
« will proportionably debilitate both 
«« the body and the mind, is an eſta- 
4e bliſhed maxim; and no pleaſure is 
« propoſed as the object of defire but 
„that of becoming invincible by he- 
„% roick virtue, and diſtinguiſhed from 
* gathers by ſuperior glory: courage is 
« not confidered as the contempt of 
% death only in the field of battle, but 
* of ſuperfluous wezlth and ſhameful 
« plegſure, And three vices are pu- 
„ niſhed in Crete, which in every other 
% country are ſuffered with impunity; 
« ingratitude, diſſimulation, and ava- 
% rice. 

„It might, perhaps, be expected, 
c that there ſhould be ſome law againſt 
« luxury and pomp; but at Crete lux- 
« ury and pompare not known, Every 
* man labours, and'no man thinks of 
becoming rich; labour is thought to 
* be fufficiently recompenſed by a life 
 «« of quiet and regularity, in which all 
te thai the wants of nature have made 
* neceſfary is enjoyed in plenty and in 
+ peace. No fplendid-palace nor eqſtly 
„% furniture, no 'magnificent apparel or 
% voluptuous feftivity, is permitted: 
* the habjts are, indeed, made of the 
„ fineſt wool, and dyed of the moſt 
« beautifut'colours; but rhey are per- 
« f:&ly plain, and without embroide- 
„% ry. Their meals, at which they 
ee iat little wine, are extremely tem- 
„ perate, canfiſting chiefly of bread, 
« {ach fruits as the ſeaſon 1 
„% and milk: if they ever taſte animal 
„ food, it is in a ſmall quantity, plain- 


% for they always reſerve the fineſt cat · 
*© tle for labour, that agriculture may 
„ flurifh, The houſes are neat, con- 


6 ly dreffed, and of the coarteſt kind; 
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6 yenient, and pleaſant, but without 
«« ornament: architecture is, indeed, 
*« well known among them, in it's ut- 
% moſt elegance and magnificence; hut 
the practice of this art is reſerved for 
6e the temples of the gods, and it is 
* thought preſumptuous in a mortal to 
4% have a dwelling like theirs. The 
« wealth of the Cretans conſiſts in 
“ health, vigour, and courage, domeſ- 
„tick quiet and concord, publick li- 
% berty, plenty of all that is neceſſary, 
and contempt of all that is ſuperflu- 
* ous; an habit of induſtry, an abhor- 
* rence of idlenels, an emulation in 
virtue, ſubmiſſion to the laws, and a 
„ reverence of the gods.“ 

* I enquired what were the bounds 
© of the ſovereign authority; and Men. 
tor anſwered—* The authority of the 
* king over the ſubject is abſolute, but 
© the authority of the law is abſolute 
% over him; his power to do good is 
% unlimited, but he is reſtrained from 
% doing evil. The laws have put the 
10 war cv into his hands as the moſt va- 
% luable depoſit, upon condition that 
«© he ſhall treat thein as his children; 
% for it is the intent of the law, that 
„the wiſdom and equity of one man 
% ſhall be the happineſs of many, and 
not that the wretchednefs and ſlavery 
% of many ſhould gratify the pride and 
luxury of one. The king ought to 
« poſſeſs nothing more than the ſub- 
«« jet, but in proportion as more is ne- 
« ceſlary to alleviate the fatigue of his 
„ ſtation, and impreſs upon the minds 
* of the people a-reverence of that au- 
« thority by which the laws are exe- 
„ cuted. tn every other reſpe& the 
« king ſhould indulge himſelf lefs, as 
« 2 eaſe as in pleaſure, and ſhould 
de lefs difpoſed to the pomp and 
the pride of life than any other man: 
* he ought not to he diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt of mankind by the greatneſs 
of his wealth, or the variety of his 
d enjoyments, but by ſuperior wiſdom, 
more heroick virtue, and more fplen- 
« did glory. Abroad he ought to be 
„the defender of his country, by com- 
*« manding her armies; and, at home, 
ke judge of his people, diſtributing 
« juſtice among them, improving their 
* morals, and inereaſing their falicity. 
* It is not for himfelf that the gots 
* have entruſted him with royalty; he 
« is exalted above individuals only 
+ that hemay be the ſervant of the mY 
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« lick: to the publick he owes all his 
« time, the publick ſhould enga all 
« his attention, and his love ſhould 
4% have no object but the publick; for 
« he deſerves dignity only in propor- 
«& tion as he gives up private enjoy- 


« ments for the publick . Minos 
« directed, that his children ſhould not 
«« ſucceed to his throne, but upon con- 
« dition that they ſhould govern by 
« theſe maxims; for he loved his peo- 
„ ple yet more than his family; and 
« by this wiſe — * 1 * 
« power and happineſs to his king- 
« dom. Thus did Minos, the — 
« ful legiflator, eclipſe the glory of 
« mighty conquerors, who facrificed 
„ nations to their own vanity, and 
© ;magined they were great. Ihe pow - 
10 er of theſe tyrants, after a few years, 
« left them in the grave; but the juſ- 
« tice of Minos has placed him on a 
% more awful bene in the world of 
« ſpirits, where he diſtributes everlaſt- 
ing rewards and 1 as the 
t ſupreme judge of the dead. 

As we were liſtening to Mentor, we 
© arrived at the iſland: and, as foon as 
© wecame on ſhore, we viewed the cele- 
© brated labyrinth which had been built 
by Dedalus, in imitation of that of 
* much larger extent which we had 
© ſeen in Egypt. While we were con- 
« templating this curious edifice, we 
perceived all the coaſt covered with a 
© multitude of te, who gathered in 
© 2 crowd at a place not far diſtant 
© from the fea; we enquired the cauſe 
© of this commotion, and our curioſity 
© was immediately gratified by a Cre- 
© tan, whoſe name was Nauficrates. 

« Idomeneus, ſaid he, the fon of 
«© Deucalion, and grandfon of Minos, 
« accompanied the other princes of 
& Greece in their expedition againſt 
% Troy; and after the deſtruction of 
e that city he ſer ſuit for Crete; but they 
« were overtaken by ſo violent a tem- 
„ peft, that the pilot, and all the per- 
<« {ns on board the veſſel, who wete 
© ſkilled in navigation, believed their 
© ſhipwreek to be inevitable. Death 
© way preſent to every.imagination; 
every one thought he ſaw the abyſs 
« open to ſwallow him; and every one 
« deplored the misfortune, which did 


not leave him the mournful hope of 


« that reyperfeR reſt, to which the ſpi- 
1 rits of the dead are admitted beyond 
the waters of the Sty a, after funeral 


% rites have bees paid to the body. In 
<< this fituation Idomeneus, lifting up 
« his hands and his eyes to Heaven, 
* and invoking Neptune, cried out 
% © mighty Deity, to hom belon 
« the dominions of the deep vouchſate 
« to hear me in this uttermoſ diſtreſs! 
If thou wilt protect me from the fury 
% of the waves, and reſtore me in ſafe- 
00 ty to my country, I will offer up to 

thee rhe firſt living object that I ſee 
„% at my return!” 

„In the mean time, his ſon haſted 
„ to meet him with all the ardonr of 
« filial affection, and pleaſed himſelf 
«© with the thought of receiving the firft 
«© embrace. Unhappy youth! he knew 
not that to haſten to his father was 
„ to ruſh upon deſtruction. Idome- 
«© neus, eſcaping the tempeſt, arrived 
% at his port, and returned thanks to 
«© Neptune for having heard his vow; 
© but he was ſoon ſenfible of the fatal 
© effeAs it would produce. A certain 
90 preſuge of misfortune made him re- 

pent his indifecetion with the utmoſt 
* angulſn of mind; he dreaded his arri - 
© val among his le, and t 
«© of meeting thoſe who were moſt dear 
* to him with horror: but Nemeſis, a 
* cruel and inexorable deſs, who 
e is ever vigilant to puniſh mankind, 
„and rejoices to humble the mighty 
„ and the proud, impelled him foc- 
« ward with a fatal and inviſible hand. 
„He proceeded from the veſſel to the 
* ſhore; but he had ſcarce ventured to 
«© lift up his eyes when he beheld his 
« fon: he ſtarted back, pale and trem- 
„ bling; ke turned his eyes on every 
% fide to find another victim to whom 
«© he was leſs tenderly allied; but it 
«© as too late His fon ſprung to him, 
« and threw his arms round tis neck; 
% but perceived, with aſtoniſhment, 
« that, inſtead of returning his careſſes, 
4% he ſtood motionleſs, and at length 
«© buyſt into tears. FR 

« O my father!“ faid he, * what 
« js the cauſe of this forrow? After ſo 
% Jong an abſence, art thou grieved to 
return to thy people, and reſtore ap- 
© pineſs- to thy ſon? In what, alas! 
« have I offended? Thy eyes are ſtill 
« turned from me, as if they toarthed 
« gr dreaded to behold me!” The fa- 
& ther, overwhelmed with grief, was 
% not yet able wg ; bur, after ſome 
« fghs that ſtruggled in his boſom had 
% burk away, 1 
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tune! what have I promiſed thee ? 


On what. condition haſt thou pre- 


ſerved me from ſhipwreck ? O leave 
me again to the billows and the 
rocks! Let me be daſhed to pieces, 
and ſwallowed in the deep; but pre- 
ſerve my ſon! Cruel and unrelent- 
ing god! let my blood be accepted 
as a recompence for his!“ He then 
ſnatched out his ſword, and at- 
tempted to plunge it in his boſom; 
but thoſe who Rood near him held 
back his hand: and Sophronimus, 
an hoary prophet, who had long in- 
terpreted the will of the gods, aſ- 
ſured him that Neptune might be 
ſatisfied without the death of his 
ſon. * Your vow,” faid he, was 
raſh and iniquitous; the gods are 
not honoured, but offended, by cruel- 
ty: do not, therefore, add one enor- 
mity to another, and violate the 
laws of nature to accompliſh that 
vow which it was a crime to make. 
Select an hundred bulls, whiter than 
ſnow; decorate the altar of Neptune 
with flowers; let theſe victims be thy 
blameleſs offering, and Jet a cloud 
of gratefu] — aſcend in honour 
of the god.“ 

% Idomeneus heard this addreſs in 
an attitude of deſperation, and with- 
out reply; his eyes ſparkled with 
fury, his viſage became ghaſtly, his 
colour changed every moment, and 
his whole body ſhook with theagony 
of his mind. His ſon was touched 
with his diftreſs; and having no 
wiſh but to relieve it My father,” 
ſaid he, “ am I not here? Delay not 
to appeaſe the god to whom thou haſt 
vowed; nor bring down his ven- 
geance upon thy head. If thy life 
can be redeemed with mine, I will 
die content: ſtrike, then, O my fa- 
ther! and fear not that, at the ap- 
proach of death, I ſhould diſcover a 
weakneſs that is unworthy of thy 
ſon?!” 

« At this moment Idomeneus, ſtart- 


ing from his poſture with the ſudden 


violence of outrageous: phrenzy, as 
if rouzed by the ſcourge of the in- 
fernal Furies, ſurprized the vigi- 
lance of thoſe who had their eyes 
upon him, and plunged his ſword 
in the boſom of his ſon: he drew it 
haſtily back; and, while it was yet 
warm, made an effort to ſheath it a 
ſecond time in his own breaſt; but in 
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this he was again prevented, The 
youth, who immediately fell, lay 
weltering in his blood: his eyes were 
ſuffuſed with the ſhades of death; 
he attempted to open them; but, not 
being able to bear the light, they 
were immediately cloſed in everlaſt- 
ing darkneſs. aunts 
A lily of the field, when it's root 
is cut away by the ploughſhare, be- 
ing no longer ſupported by the ſtalk, 
languiſhes upon the ground; and, 
though it does not immediately loſe 
all the luſtre of it's beauty, yet it is 
no more nouriſhed by the earth, nor 
uickened by a vital principle: thus 
ell the ſon — 55 cut down, 
like a flower, by an untimely ſtroke, 
in the firſt bloom of his youth. 
«© The father, ſtupified by exceſs of 
grief, knew neither where he was, 
what he had done, nor what he ought 
to do; but walked, with faltering 
ſteps, toward the city, and enquired 
eagerly for his child. | 
In the mean time, the people, who 
were moved with — for the 
youth, and with horror at the cruelty 


of the father, cried out, that the 


juſtice of the gods had given him up 
to the Furies: their rage immediately 
ſupplied them with weapons; one 
ſnatched a ſtick, others caught up a 
ſtone, and diſcord infuſed rancour 
and malignity into every boſom, 
The Cretans, however wile, were at 
this time exaſperated to folly, and 
renounced their allegiance to their 
king. His friends, therefore, as 
they could no otherwiſe preſerve 
him from popular fury, conducted 
him back to the fleet; where they 
went on board with him, and once 
more committed themſelves to the 
mercy of the waves. Idomeneus, 
as ſoon as he recovered from his 
phrenzy, thanked them for, having 
forced him from a country which he 


had ſtained with the blood of his 


ſon; and which, therefore, he could 
not bear to inhabit. The winds 
wafted them to the coaſt of Heſpe- 
ria; and they are now forming a 
new ſtate in the country of the Sa- 
lentines. x 
„The Cretans, having thus loſt 
their king, reſolved to ele& ſuch a 
perſon in his ſtead as ſhould. admi- 
niſter the eſtabliſhed laws of the na- 
tion in their utmoſt purity : for this 
«© purpoſe 
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x purpoſe the principal inhabitants of 
«© every city have been ſummoned to 
te this place; the ſacrifices, which are 
« the firſt ſolemnities of the election, 
« are already begun; the moſt cele- 
« brated ſages of all the 3 
« countries are aſſembled to propoſe 
« queſtions to the candidates as a trial 
« of their ſagacity; and preparations 
« are made for publick games, to de- 
« termine their courage, ſtrength, and 
« activity: fox the Cretans are re- 
« ſolved, that, as their kingdom 1s the 


« prize, they will beſtow it upon him 


« only who ſhall be adjudged ſuperior 
« to all others both in body and in 
« mind; and, to render the victory more 
« difficult by increaſing the number of 
« competitors, all foreigners are in- 
«« yited to the conteſt.” 
Nauſicrates, after having related 
© theſe aſtoniſhing events, preſſed us to 
« enter the liſts. ** Make haſte, ſaid 
© he, © O ſtrangers! to our aſſembly, 
« and engage, among others, in the 
« conteſt; for if the gods decree the 
„victory to either of you, he will be 
« the ſovereign of Crete!“ He then 
turned haſtily from us; and we fol- 
lowed him, not with any deſire of 
victory, but only that we might gra- 
tify our curioſity, by being preſent at 
ſo uncommon and important a tranſ- 
ation, 
We came to a kind of circus of a 
vaſt extent, in the middle of a thick 
foreſt ; within the circus was an area 
prepared for the combatants, ſur- 
rounded by a circular bank of freſh 
turf, on which were ſeated an innu - 
merable multitude of ſpectators. We 
were received with the utmoſt civility; 
for the Cretans excel all other people 
in a liberal and religious performance 
of the duties of hoſoitality they not 
only cauſed us to be ſeated, but in- 


Mentor declined it on account of his 
age; and Hazael, as being in an ill 
ſtate of health : my youth and vigour 
left me no excuſe; however, I glanced 
my eye upon Mentor, to diſcover his 
ſentiments ; and, I perceived that he 
wiſhed I ſhould engage. I therefore 
accepted the offer that had been made 
me; and throwing off my apparel, 
my limbs were anointed with oil, and 
* Iplaced myſelf among the other com- 
* batants, A rumour immediately 
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vited us to engage in the exerciſes. . 


© paſſed through the whole multitude, 


© that the new candidate for the king · 
© dom was the ſon of. Ulyſſes; for ji - 
© yeral of the Cretans, who had been 
© at Ithaca when I was a child, remem- 
© bered my face. 
© The 45 exerciſe was wreſtling. 
A Rhodian, who appeared to be about 
thirty-five years of age, threw all that 
ventured to encounter him: he was 
ſtill in his full vigour; his arms were 
nervous and brawny; his muſcles 
were diſcovered at every motion; and 
his limbs were not leſs ſupple than 
ſtrong. There was now no compe- 
titor remaining but myſelf; -and, as 
he thought no honour was to be gain- 
ed by overcoming ſo feeble an oppo- 
nent, he indulged the compaſſion 
which he felt for my youth, and 
would have retired; but I preſſed 
forward, and preſented myſelf before 
him. We immediately ſeized each 
other, and grappled, till both were 
out of breath; we ſtood ſhoulder to 
ſhoulder, and foot to foot; every 
nerve was ſtrained, our arms were en- 
twined, like ſerpents, in each other, 
and each of us endeavoured to lift his 
antagoniſt from the ground. He at- 
tempted to throw me, ſometimes by 
ſurprize, and ſometimes by mere 
ſtrength; ſometimes on one fide, and 
ſometimes on the other: but, while 
he was thus practiſing all his ſkill 
and force upon me, I threw myſelf 
forward, by a ſudden effort, with 
ſuch violence, that the muſcles of 
his back giving way, he fell to the 
proves, and drew me upon him. All 
is efforty to get me under him were 
« ineffetua]; I held him immoveable 
under me, till the multitude ſhovted— 
% Victory to the ſon of Ulyſſes ! and 
© then I aſſiſted him to riſe, and he re- 
tired in confuſion, 3 
The combat of the ceſtus was more 
difficult. The ſon of a wealthy citizen 
of Samos had acquired ſuch reputa- 
tion in this exerciſe, that the reſt of 
the candidates yielded to him without 
conteſt; and the hope of victory ani- 
mated no boſom but mine. In the 
firſt outſet I received ſuch blows on 
© the head and ſtomach, that blood 


© guſhed from my mouth and noſtrils, . 


and a thick miſt ſeemed to fall upon 
© my eyes: I reeled; my antagoniſt 


* preſſed upon me; 36 L was juſt ſink- 


ing, 


| 
| 
| 
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ing, faint and breathleſs, when T 
heard Mentor cry out—** © ſon of 


4 Ulyſſes, wilt thou be vanquiſhed!” 
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back, 
the ſtroke. By this motion, the equi- 


The voice of my friend encouraged 
me to farther reſiſtance, and diſdain 
ſopplied me with new ſtrength. I 
avoided ſeveral blows, which I muſt 
otherwiſe have ſunk under; and my 
antagoniſt having miſſed a ſtroke, I 
ſeized the opportunity of his arm be- 
ing carried away by it's own vigour, 
and his body bent forward, to aim 
a blow at him that he could not ward 
off, and I raiſed my ceſtus that it 
might deſcend with greater force: he 
ſaw my advantage; and, Repping 
writhed his body to avoid 


librium was deftroyed, and I eaſily 
threw him to the ground. I imme- 
diately offered him my hand, which 
he refuſed; and he got up without aſ- 
ſiſtance, covered with duſt and blood; 
but though he ſhewed the utmoſt 
ſhame at his defeat, yet he did nct 
dare to renew the combat. 

The chariot races immediately fol- 
lowed. The chariots were diſtri- 
buted by lotz and mine happened to 
be the. worſt of the whole number: 
the wheels were more heavy, and the 
horſes leſs vigorous. We ſtarted; 


and the cloud of duſt that roſe be- 


hind us obſcured the ſky. At the 
beginning of the race, I ſuffered the 
others to get before me : but a young 
Lacedemonian,whoſename was Cran- 
tor, left them all behind him; and 


Polycletus, a Cretan, followed him 


at a ſmall diſtance. Hippomachus, a 
relation of Idomeneus, who was am- 
bitious to ſucceed him, giving reins 
to his horſes, which were covered 
with ſweat, leaned forward over their 
necks; and the wheels whirled round 
with ſuch rapidity, that, like the 
wings of an eagle floating upon the 
air, they ſeemed not to move at all. 


My horſes, which had been breathed 


by degrees, beginning now to exert 
thcmietves, ſoon left almoſt all thoſe 
that hal fet cut with ſo much ardour 
at a great diſtance behind them; and 
Hippomachus, preſſing forward to 
keep his advantage with too much 
eagerneſs, the moſt vigorous of his 
horſes ſell down, and put an end to 
the hopes ef his maſter, Polycletus, 
leanivg too much over his horſes, was 
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* thrown out of his chariot by a ſudden 


c 
c 
« 
c 
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ſhock; the reins were forced out of 
his hand; and though he had now ne 
hope of victory, he thought himſelf 
happy to have eſcaped with his life. 
Crantor, perceiving, with jealoufy 
and indignation, that I was now cloſe 
behind him, urged forward with more 
eagerneſs; ſometimes vowing rich of. 
ferings to the gods, and ſometimes 
encouraging his horſes : he was afraid 


I ſhould pats him, by driving between 


his chariot and the barrier of the 
courſe; becauſe my horfes, having 
been Jeſs exhauſted, were able to get 
before him, if they had room, though 
they ſhould wheel round on the ovt- 
fide of the track. This could be no 


. otherwiſe prevented than by obſtruct- 


ing the paſſage; he therefore, though 
he faw the danger of the attempt, 
drove up ſo cloſe to the barrier, that 
his wheel, heing forced againſt it, 
was torn eff, and his chariot diſ- 
mounted, I had now nothing to do 
but to turn ſhort, that I might keep 
clear of him; and the next moment he 
ſaw me at the goal. The multitude 
once more ſnouted—“ Victory to the 


«© fon of Ulyiles! It is he whom the 


« gods have appointed to reign over 
« us!“ | 
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. © We were then conducted, by the 


molt illuſtrious and venerable of the 
Oretans, into a wood, which had been 
long kept ſacred from the vulgar and 
theprophane; where we were convened 
by thoſe ancient ofracles of wiſdom 
who had been appointed by Minos to 
preſerve the laws from violation, and 
adminiſter juſtice to the people, But 
into this aſſembly only thoſe who 
had contended in the games were ad- 
mitted. The {ages opened the book 
into which all the laws of Minos had 
been collected. I was touched with 
reverence and humility when I ap- 
proached theſe fathers of their coun- 
try, whom age had rendered venera- 
ble without impairing their vigour of 
mind: They fat, with great order 
and ſolemnity, in a fixed poſture; 
their hair was white as ſnow, but 
ſome of them had ſcarce any left; and 
their countenances, though grave, 
were brightened with a calm and pla- 
cid ſagacity. They were not forward 
to ſpeak; and they ſaid nothing that 


was not the reſult of mature delibe- 


© ration: 
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© ration: when their opinions were dif- 


ferent, they ſupparted them with-ſo 


much candour and moderation, that 


« 
4 
it could ſcarce be believed they were 
© not of one mind. By long expe- 
« rience, and cloſe application, they 
© had acquired the moſt acute diſcern - 
ment and extenſive knowledge; but 
« that which principally conduced to 
«© the ſtrength and rectitude of their 
« judgment, was the ſedate, diſpaſſion- 
« ate tranquillity of mind, that had 
© been long freed from the tumultuous 
« paſſions and. capricious levity of 
« youth. Wiſdom alone was their 
principle of action; and, by the long 
« and habitual practice of virtue, they 
had ſo corrected every irregular diſ- 
« polition, that they taſted the calm, 
« yet elevated, delights of reaſon with- 
out alloy. To theſe awful beings I 
« lifted my eyes with admiration; 
and wiſhed that, by a ſudden con- 
traction of my life, I might imme- 
« diately arrive at ſo deſirable ad old 
age; for I perceived youth to be a 
tate of infelicity, ſubje& to the blind 
« impetuoſity of paſſion, and far from 
© the perſpicacious tranquillity of their 
virtue. 
FTbe perſon who preſided in this 
© aflembly opened the book into. which 
© all the laws of Minos had been col- 
© lefted, It was a large volume, and 
© was kept locked up, with the richeſt 
« perfumes, in a golden box. When 
© it was taken out, all the ſages kiſſed 
it with a profound reſpect, and ſaid 
© that, the gods only excepted, from 
© whom all good is originally derived, 
nothing ſhould be held fo facred as 
©* thoſe laws which promote wiſdom, 
virtue, and happineſs: thoſe who put 
* theſe laws in execution for the go- 
* vernment of others, ſhould alſo, b 
* theſe laws, govern themſelves; for it 
© 1s the law that ought to reign, and 
© not the man. Such were the ſenti- 
ments of this hoary council: and the 
« prefadent then propoſed three queſ- 
© tions, which were to be reſolved by 
* the maxims of Minos. 

© The firſt 
man is moſt tree?” One anſwered, 
© that it was a king who governed his 
, le with abſolute authority, and 
* had triumphed over all his enemies. 
* Another ſaid, that it was he whofe 
* ciches enabled him to purchaſe what- 


ueſtion was“ What 


53 
ever he deſired. In the opipion of 
fome, it was a man who Had never- 
married, and who was perpetually 
travelling from one country to ano 
ther, without ſubjecting bimfelf to 
the laws of any. Others ſuppoſed it 
might be a ſavage, bo, living wild 
in the woods, and ſubſiſting himſelf 
by hunting, was independent of all 
ſociety, and ſuffered no wants after 
emancipation; becauſe, being juſt re- 
lieved from the ſeverities of tervitude, 
he would have a more lively ſenſe of 
the ſweets of freedom. And there 
were ſome who faid, that a man, at 
the point of death, was more free 
than all others; becauſe death breaks 
every bond, and over the dead the 
united world has no power. p <1 
When my opinion was demanded, 
© I was in no doubt what to avſwer, 
© becauſe I remembered what had been 
© often told me by Mentor. Fhe 
% moſt free of all men,” ſaid I, <4 is 
© he whoſe freedom ſlavery ſelf can 
not take away: he, and he only, is 
© free in every country and in every 
« condition, who fears the gods, and 
« whoſe fear has no other object. In 
% other words, he only is truly free, 
« over whom fear and de6re have no 
% power, and who is ſubject only to 
« reaſon and the gods. The fathers 
looked upon each other with a ſmile, 
and were ſurprized to find my anſwer 
exactly the tame with that of Mi- 
nos. | | | 
* The ſecond queſtion was = Who 
is moſt unhappy ?”* To chis every 
one gave ſuch.an anſwer as was ſug- 
geſted by his fancy. One faid, that 
the molt unhappy man was be who 
was without money, health, and re- 
er Another ſaid, it was he that 
had no friend. Some imagined none 
could be ſo wretched as thoſe who 
had degenerate and ungrateful chil- 
dren. But a native of Leſbos, a man 
celebrated for wiſdom, ſaid, that the 
moſt unhappy of all meu was be that 
thought himſelf ſo; becauſe unbap- 
ineſs depends much lefs upon adver- 
ty than impatience, and unfortunate 
© events derive all their power to afflife 
from the minds of thoſe to whom they 
© happen. The affembly heard this 
© opinion with a out of applauſe; and 
© every one believed that, in this queſ- 
© tion, the Leſbian would be declared 
H 2 1 victor. 
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© victor. But, my opinion being aſk- 
ed, I my anſwer upon the 
© maxims of Mentor. The moſt 
« unhappy of all men,” faid I, © is a 


« king, who believes he ſhall become 


% happy byrendering others miſerable: 
« his wretchedneſs is doubled by his 


whence it proceeds, he can apply no 
remedy ; he is, indeed, afraid to 


truth at a diſtance; he is a ſlave to 


er to his duty; he has never taſted 
warmed to ſenſibility by the charms 
of virtue; he is wretched, but the 
wretchedneſs that he ſuffers he de- 
ſerves; and his miſery, however 
great, is perpetually increafing: he 
ruſhes down the 8 of perdi- 
« tion, and the gulph of everlaſting 
« puniſhment receives him.” The 
© afſembly atteſted my victory over the 
© Leſbian, and the judges declared that 
I had expreſſed the ſenſe of Minos. 
The third queſtion was—**W hich of 
« the two ought to be preferred, a king 
4 who was invincible in war; or a 
king who, without any experience in 
war, could adminiſter civil govern- 
« ment, with great wiſdom, in a time 
« of peace?” The majority determined 
© this queſtion in favour of the warri- 
« or; For ſkill to govern in a time of 
« peace, ſaid they, will be of but 
46 ſittle uſe if the king cannot defend 
4% his country in a time of war, fince 
4 he will himſelf be diveſted of his au- 
« thority, and his people will become 
<< ſlaves to the enemy. Others pre- 
© ferred the pacifick prince; becauſe, as 
© he would have more to fear from a 
© war, he would be more careful to 
avoid it: but they were anſwered, 
that the atchievements of à conque- 
ror would not only increaſe his own 
glory, but the glory of his people, to 
whom he would ſubjugate many na- 
tions; but that, under a pacifick go- 
c -yernment, quiet and ſecurity would 
« degenerate into cowardice and ſloth. 
My ſentiments were then aſked, and 
© I anſwered thus. © Although he 
« who can only govern either in peace 
«© or war is but half a king; yet the 
© prince who, by his ſagacity, can 
„ diſcover the merit of others, and 


R K „ „ 


ignorance; for, as he does not know 
know, and he ſuffers a crowd of ſy- 
cophants to ſurround him, that keep 
his own paſſions, and an utter ſtran- 


the pleaſure of doipg good, nor been 
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can defend his country when it is 


attacked, if not in perſon, yet by 
his generals, is, in my opinion, to 
be preferred before him who knows 
no art but that of war: a prince 
whoſe genius is entirely military 
will levy endleſs wars to extend his 
dominions, and ruin his people to 
add a new title to his name, If 
the nations which he now governs 
are unhappy, what is it to them how 
many more he conquers! A foreign 
war, long continued, cannot fail of 
producing diſorder at home: the 
manners of the victors themſelves 
become corrupt during the general 
confuſion. How much has Greece 
ſuffered by the conqueſt of Troy? 
She was more than ten years de- 
prived of her kings; and wherever 
the flame of war is kindled, the laws 
are violated with impunity, agricul- 
ture is neglected, and the fciences 
are forgotten. The beſt prince, 
when he has a war to ſuſtain, is 
compelled to the ſame conduct which 
diſgraces the worſt, to tolerate li- 
centiouſneſs, and employ villainy in 
his ſervice. How many daring pro- 
fligates are puniſhed in a time of 
peace, whom it is neceſſary to reward 
during the diſorders of war! No na- 
tion was ever governed by a conque- 
ror that did not ſuffer by his ambi- 
tion. The victorious and the van - 

uiſhed are involved almoſt in the 
ame ruin, while the king grows 
giddy amidſt the tumult of a tri- 
umph. As he is utterly ignorant 
of the arts of peace, he knows not 
how to derive any popular advan- 
tages from a ſucceſsful war; he is 
like a man that not only defends his 
own field, but forcibly takes poſſeſ- 
ſion of his neighbour's, yet can nei- 
ther plow nor. ſow, and conſe. 
quently reaps no harveſt from either: 
he ſeems born, not to diffuſe happi- 
neſs among his ſubjects by a wiſe 
and equitable government, ' but to 
fill the world with violence, tumult, 
and deſolation. | 


% As to thepacifick prince, it muſt, 


indeed, be confeſſed; that he is not 


qualified for conqueſt; or, in other 


words, he is not born to harraſs his 


people, by perpetual hoſtilities, in a 
reſt 


eſs attempt to ſubjugate others; 


% over whom he can have no equitable 


„right; 
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« for peaceful government, , theſe very 
« qualifications will ſecure, his ſub- 
e jects againſt the encroachments of an 
©« enemy: his juſtice, moderation, and 
«« quietneſs, render him a good neigh - 
« bourz he engages in no enterprize 
« that can interrupt the peace ſubſiſtin 

« hetween him and other ſtates; — 
« he fulfils all his engagements with a 
religious exactneſs; he is, therefore, 
« regarded by his allies rather with 
« love than * and they truſt, him 
« with unlimited confidence. If a 
« reſtleſs, haughty, and ambitious 
« power, ſhould moleſt him, all the 
« neighbouring princes will —_— 
« jn his behalf; becauſe from him 
« they apprehend no attempt againſt 
« their own quiet, but have every 
«« thing to fear from his enemy. His 
<« ſteady juſtice, impartiality, and pub- 
« liek faith, render him the arbiter of 
all the kingdoms that ſurround his 
© own: and while the enterprizes of 
« ambition make the warrior odious, 
« and the common danger unites the 
« world againſt him, a glory, ſuperior 
<« to that of conqueſt, comes unlooked 
4 for to the friend of peace, on whom 
«« theeyes of every other potentate are 
« turned with reverence and affection, 
« as the father and the guardian of 
© thim all. Theſe are his advantages 
„ abroad; and thoſe at home are yet 


© more conſiderable. If he is quali- 


« fied to govern in peace, it follows, 
« that he muſt govern by the wiſeſt 
* Jaws: he muſt reſtrain parade and 
luxury; he muſt 10 every art 
* which can only gratify vice; and he 
«© muſt encourage thoſe which ſupply 
« the neceſſaries of life, eſpecially a- 
te griculture, to which the principal at- 
tention of his people mult be turned. 
* Whatever is neceſſary will then be - 
* come abundant; and the people, be- 
« ing. inured to labour, ſimple in their 
«© manners, habituated to live upon a 
« little, and therefore eaſily gaining a 
*« ſubliſtence from the field, will mul- 
« tiply without end. This kingdom, 
*« then, will ſaon become extremely 
o r and the people will be 
* healthful, vigarous, and hardy; not 
s effem nited by luxury, but veterans 
in virtue; not laviſhly attached to a 
life of voluptuous indolence, but free 
ina magnanimous contempt of death, 


TELEMACHUS; | — 
«© right 4 but if he is perfectly qualified 


e and chuſing rather to die than:loſs 
the manly privileges which they en- 
<«« joy under a prince who reigns only 
„as the ſubſtitute of Reaſon. If a 
neighbouring conqueror ſhould .at- 
*«. tack. ſuch a people as this, he might 
„ probably find them unſkilful in 
* marking out a camp, forming the 
order of battle, and managing the 
« unwieldy engines of deſtruckion that 
© are uſed in a ſiege; but he would 
* find them invincible by their num- 
© bers, their courage, their patience 
e of fatigue, their habit of endur- 
© ing hardſhip, the impetuoſity of 
their attack, and the perſeverance of 
* that virtue which diſappointment 
% cannot ſubdue, Beſides, if their 
prince is not himſelf qualified to 
„ command his forces, he may ſubſti- 
© tute ſuch perſons as he knows to be 
equal to the truſt, and uſe them as 
« in{truments, without giving up his 
authority: ſuccours may be obtained 
* from his allies; his ſubjects will ra- 
ce ther periſh than become the ſlaves of 
« injuftice and oppreſſion; and the 
*« gods themſelves will fight in his be- 
© half, Thus will the pacifick prince 
c be ſuſtained, when his danger is 
e moſt imminent: and therefore I con- 
e cludethat,though hisignorance in the 
« art of war is an imperfection in his 
% character, fince it diſables him from 
* executing one of the principal duties 
4e of his ſtation, the chaſtiſement of 
© thoſe who invade his dominion, or 
« injure his people; yet he is infinitely 
« ſuperior to a king who is wholly 
te unacquainted with civil government, 
© and knows no art but that of war.“ 

© I perceived, but without wonder, 


© that many perſons in the 9 


did not approve the opinion that 
© had been labouring to maintain; for 
© the greater part of mankind, dazzled 
by the fallt luſtre of victories and 
triumphs, prefer the tumult and ſhe 
of ſocceſolol hoſtilities to the quiet 
ſimplicity of peace, and the intrinſick 
advantages of good government: 
the judges, however, declared, that I 
© had ſpoken the ſentiments of Minos; 
© and the preſident cried out The 
oracle of Apollo, known to all Crete, 
« is fulfilled. Minos enquired of the 
« god how long his poſterity ſhould 
„ govern by the laws which he had 
« eabliſhed; and he was anſwered 
„Thy 


| 
[| 
| 
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« Thy poſterity ' ſhal} ceaſe to reign 
«« when a ſtranger ſhalt eſtabliſh the 


& reign of thy laws. We feared that 


« ſome foreigner would make a con- 
„ queſt of our iſland; but the misfor- 
& tunes of Idomeneus, and the wiſdom 


« of the ſon of Ulyſſes, who, of alf 
© mortals, beſt underſtands the laws of 
« Minos, have diſcloſed the true ſenſe 
& of the oracle. Why, then, do we 
© delay to crown him whom the gods 
« have appointed to be our king? 
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HE ſages immediately went 
4 c — the conſecrated 
511 © grove; and the chief of 
4 | «© them, taking me by the 
wn gp * hand, declared to the 
people, who were wait- 
ing impatiently for the deciſion, that 
© the prize had been decreed to me. 
© The words were no ſooner uttered, 
than the dead filence of expeftauon 
© was followed by an univerſal ſhout; 
© every one cried out Let the ſon of 
„ Ulyfſes, a ſecond Minos, be our 
„ king!” and the echoes of the neigh- 
© bouring mountain repeated the ac- 
* clamation, 
© I waited a few moments, and then 
made a ſign with my hand, that I de- 
© fired to be heard. In this interval 
Mentor whiſpered me—** Wiltthou 
e renounce thy country? Can ambr- 
« tion obliterate the remembrance of 
« Penelope, who longs for thy return 
as the laſt object of her hope; and 
« alienate thy heart from the great 
«© Ulyſſes, whom the gods have reſolved 
* to reſtore to Ithaca? Theſe words 
© ronzed every tender paſſion in my 
© boſom; and the fond defire of royalty 
« wasinfſtantly abſorbed in the love of 
my parents and my country. In the 
© mean time, the multitude was again 
© become motionleſs and ſilent; and I 
addreſſed them in theſe terms: II- 
juſtrious Cretans | Tam not worthy 


te the dignity which you offer. The 
© oracle, of which you have been re- 
„% minded, does indeed expreſs, that 
* the ſovereignty of Crete ſhall depart 
« from the race of Minos, when a 
e ſtranger ſhall eſtabliſh the dominion 
of his laws; but it does not ſay that 
« this ſtranger ſhall be king. I am 
« willing to believe that I am the 
te ſtranger foretold by the oracle, and 


that I have accompliſhed the pre- 


% diftion. Fortune has caſt me upon 
« this iſland; I have diſcovered the 
e true ſenſe of the laws of Minos; 
© and I wiſh that my explanation may 
© contribute to join them in the ſove- 
« reignty with the man whom your 
„ choice ſhall appoint to ſo important 
« a truſt, As for me, I prefer 

« country, the obſcure and inconſi- 
« derable iſland of Ithaca, to the hun- 
c dred cities of Crete, with all their 
% opulence and glory: permit me, 
© therefore, to wander wherever the 
« Fates ſhall have marked my courſe. 
«© If Thavecontended in your ſports, I 
« wasnotprompted by a deſire to govern 
« you; but only to obtain your eſteem 
« and your pity, that you might the 
« more readily afford me the means of 
«© returning to the place of my birth; 
«« for I would rather obey my father 
« Ulyſſes, and comfort Penelope my 
* mother, than govern all the nations 


« upon the carth, You Tee, O Cre. 


„ tans! 
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* tans! theſecret receſſes of my heart: 
«© 1 am compelled” to leave you; but 
% death only can put an end to*my 
< gratitude; your intereſt ſhall never 
« be leſs dear to me than my own ho- 
% nour; and I will remember you with 
« affection, till death ſhall efface the 


& laſt idea from my mind.” 


I had ſcarce finiſhed the laſt ſen- 


© tence, before there aroſe, from the in- 
© numerable multitude that ſurround- 
ed me, a deep hoarſe murmur, like 
the ſound of waves that are broken 
againſt each other in a ſtorm. Some 
queſtioned whether I was not a god 
under the appearance of a man; others 
© affirmed that they had ſeen me in fo- 
© reign countries, and knew me to be 
© Felemachus; and many cried out, 
© that I ſhould be compelled to aſcend 
© the throne of Idomeneus. -I there- 
© fore again ſignified my intention to 
„ ſpeak; and they were again ſilent in 
© a moment, not knowing but that I 
© was now about to accept what before 


I had refuſed. © Permit me,“ ſaid 
1, „ O Cretans; to tell you my 


« thoughts without diſguiſe. I be- 
« lieve you to be the wiſeſt of all peo- 
« ple; and yet there is one important 
% diſtinction which I think you have 
«not made: your choice ovght not to 
'« felect the man who is beſt acquaint- 
» ed with the theory of your laws; 
% but he who, with the moſt ſteady vir- 


„ tue, has reduced them to practice. 
J am, as yet, but a youth; and, con- 


% ſequently, without experience, and 
4 ſubject to the tyranh of impetuous 
cc affions: I am in that ftate which 
% renders it more fit for me to learn, 


cc by obedience, how to command here- 
aft 


er, than now to practiſe a ſcience 
% which is at once fo difficult and im- 
« portant. Do not, therefore, ſeek a 


% man who, in any exerciſes, either of 
ie the mind or of the body, has con quer- 


*© ed others; but one who has atchieved 


* the conqueſt of himſelf: ſeek a man 


* wha has the laws of Minos written 
„ upon bis heart; and whoſe life has 
6% ;lluftrated every precept by an ex- 


«© ample; let your choice be determined, 
not by what he ſays, but by what he 
% has done.“ | 


« The venerable fathers, being much 


* leaſed with theſe ſentiments, and 


earing the applauſe of the afſembly 
zrow fill louder, addreſſed me in 


© thele terms: Since the gods no 


% js nothing more than ſervitu 


10 — permit us to hope that yoga 
4% wilFreigr over us, affiſt us, at leaſt, 
« in the choice of à king Who will 
« eftabliſh the Yeign of our laws. Is 
cc any man knowr to you, who, upon 
« a throne; will be content with this 
cc equitable though limited authority?” 
— There is a min,” faid T, „ 0 
4% whom" I owe whatever merit I poſ. 
« ſeſs, whoſe wiſdom has ſpoken by 
„ my lips, and whoſe converſation 
« ſuggeſted . which you 
© have approve * While 1 Was yet 
© ſpeaking, the eyes of the whole aſ- 


© ſembly were turned upon Mentor, 


* whom I took by the hand, and pre- 
© ſented to them; at the ſame time, I 
related the proteftion which he had 
© afforde&to my infancy, the dangers 
from which he had delivered me, and 
the calamities that fell upon me when 
I rejected his counſel. Mentor had, 
till now, ſtood unnoticed among the 
crowd; for his habit was plain and 
negligent, his countenante was mo- 
deft, he ſpake little, and had an air 
of coldneis and reſerve: but as ſoon 
as he became the object of attention, 
a dignity and firmneſs, not to be de- 
ſcribed, were difcovered in his coun- 
tenance; it was remarked, that his 
eyes were peculiatly piercing; and 
every motion expreſſed uncommon 
vigour and activity. Some queſtions 
were immediately propoſed; his an- 
ſwers excited untverſal admiration; 
and the kingdom was immediately 
'offered him : the kingdom, however, 
he refuſed without the leaſt emotion; 
and ſaid, that.he preferred the ſweets 
of a private life to the ſplendor of 
royalty; that the beſt princes were 
almoſt neceſſarily unhappy, becauſe 
they were ſeldom able to effect the 
good. which they deſigned; and were 
often betrayed, by the circumvention 
of ſycophants, to the perpetration of 
© evils'which they intended to prevent. 
If ſervitude,” continued he, ** is a 
« ſtate of wretchedneſs, there can be 
«© no happineſs in royalty; for wy 
e in 

« diſguiſe: à king is always dependent 
«© upon thoſe by whom he muſt enforce 
% his commands. Happy are thoſe to 
vhom the toil of ahh li, is not 
«a duty; a duty which implies the ſa- 
« crifice of private liberty to publick 
e advantage, which our country only 
«can claim, and which thoſe (as 
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it who are inveſſed with fupreme_ap- 
r thority can owe?” 


© The Cretans were at firſt ſtruck 
« filent, with, aftonihment; but, at 


* Jength, aſked Mentor, what per - 
0 bon be — adviſe them och. 
„ would adviſe you,” ſaid Mentor, 
« to chuſe a man who well knows the 
«« people he is to govern; and who: is 
„ alſo ſuſſiclently arquainted with ge. 
„ vernment to fear i, as a ſtare of dif. 
* ficulty and danger: be that defires 
4% royalty does not know the duties 
« which royalty requires; and by him, 
*« wha does not know them they can, 
« never be fulfilled; ſuch a man de- 
4% fires regal authority, only to gratify 
„ himſelfz but regal autbority ſhould, 
«« be entruſted with him ogly. who, 
«« would not accept it but for the love, 
« of others. ; * 
»The whole aſſembly, till wonder - 
* ing to ſee two ſtrangers refuſe a king · 
dom. which ſo many others had ſought, 
began to enquire with whom they, 
bad come to Crete; and, Naubcrates, 
* who had conducted us from the port 
to the circus, immediately painted to 
* Hazael, with whom Mentor and my- 
ſelf had ſailed from, the Illand of 
© Cyprus: but their wonder, howevec 
* great, became ſtill greater, when they 
* vnderſtood that he, who had juſt re. 
* fuſed to be the ſovereign of Crete, 
* had been lately the flave of Hazzelz 
* that Hazael, truck with the wiſdom 
© and virtue of his ſlave, now conſi - 
* dered him as his monitor and his 
friendz and had been urged, merely 
* by his defire of knowledge, to travel 
from Damaſcus in Syria to Crete, 
that he might _acquaiat himſelf with 
* the laws of Minas. | 
© The ſages then addreſſed. them. 
* felves toHazacl< We do not dare,” 
* ſaid they, _©* to offer to Hazzel the 
* crown which has been refuſed by 
Mentor, becaygſe we believe the ſen - 
timents of bock to be the lame: you 
* deſpiſe mankipd too moch ta rule 


«Kh 


* wealth or js, yower that, to you, 
« wouldc pſate the toils of govern, 
* ment.” Hazdel replied—““ Think 


„not, O Cretans! that I deſpiſe many 
** kind, or that 1 am inſenhfible to the 
4 glory that rewards the labour by 
„ which they zre rendered virtuous 

| . lab ans how 


© 


em; nor ig there any thing in 


* 


ever glorions, is attended with pain 
We 4 Wars and the external uh 
5 pomp. captivates. only t 
6 foolith and the _ ife is 1 
« and greunghh rather . irritates. than, 
« gratifies deſire: it is one of thoſe de- 
«« ceitful acquifitions which Lam come. 
„ ſo far, not to obtain, but to deſpiſe, 
% Farewel | I have np wikk but to re- 
© turn once more to retirement and, 
*« tranquillity, where, my ſaul may 
« feaſt on knowledge with, diving re- 
« fleftion, and where that hops of im- 
«© mortality which is derived from vir- 
« tue may afford me comfort under the 
« infirmitics.of old age; or, iff have 
« a wiſh, beſides this, it is never to. ba 
«« ſeparated from the two perſons. who. 
% now ſtand before u. 
Tbe Cretans — cried out 
© Mentor—** Tel}, us, O wiſeſt «y 
40 one of mortalsl tell us who ſhall 
© be out King! We will not ny thee 
„to depart till thou baſt directed this, 
« important choice.“ Pow of” imme - 
© diately anſwergd——** AI ſtood a- 
te mong the crowd of ſpectatots, whom 
« the (ppres. had drawn together, I per- 
« ceived a man who, in the, midſt of 
«© all. that tumult and, impatience, ap- 
<< peared recolleQed and ſedate; he was 
© (till, vigorous, though advanced in 
% years; and, NN enquiring who he 
« was, I ſoon learned that his name 
« was Ariftgdemys. I afterwards 
% heard ſome that ſtood near tell him, 
„ that his two. ſons were among the 
„candidates; but he expreſſed 90 ſar 
* tis faction at the news: he, ſai 
«© that he loved one of them too w 
% to wiſh him involved in the dangees 
« of coyalty; and that he had tao u 
% a, regard, for his country to wiſh it 
©« to be governed by the other. L im- 
*© mediately conceived, that the old mag 
* loyed one of bis ſons, who had vir- 


LO 


„ tye, with, a rational affeQjon; and 


& that he was tog wile.to. indulge the 
* other in vicious iuregglat hies. My 
*« cujiolity being now, greatly incre 

% , I enquired more particularly into 
* the TE TEMA 4 of his life; and one 
© of thecitizens gave my this accoy 

doe Artes, rat ha, 1 hore — 
* in ide ſervice of his cguptey many 
„ years, end is alnzalt. covered. wi 

&* ſcars; but his. abhocrence uf 25 


b 
e cefity and flatter ) rendered him di 
„% gterable to Tscencus, who Were 
2 r > fore 


* # _ 
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« fore left him at Crete hen he went 


4 to the ſiege of Troy; and, indeed, 


« he was kept in perpetual anxiety by 
% 2 man who gave him ſuch counſel as. 
« he could not but approve, yet want-, 
«« ed reſolution to follow; he was, be- 
«« ſides, jealous of the glory which he 
« knew Ariſtodemps would ſoon ac- 
«+ quire. The king, therefore, forget- 
ung the ſervices of his ſoldier, left. 
* him here expoſed to the diſtreſſes of, 
« poverty, apd to the ſcorn of the bru- 
e tal and the ſordid, who conſider no- 
«. thing as merit but riches, With. 
« poverty, however, Ariſtodemus was, 
“ contented, and lived chearfully in a 
« remote corner of the ifland, where 
« he cultivated a few acres of ground 
% with his own hands. In this em- 
„ ployment he was aſſiſted by one of 
his ſons, whom he loved with great 
« tenderneſs; and labour and frugality 
* ſoon made them happy in the — 
* ſeſſion of whatever is neceſſary to a 
4 life of. rural ſimplicity, and ſome- 
* thing more, 'The old man, who was 
not leſs a philoſopher than a hero, di- 
« tributed this ſurplus among the de- 
&« crepid and the ſick; the youth he ſti- 
% mulated to induſtry; he exhorted the 
c refractor y, and inſtructed the igno- 
* rant; he was the arbitrator of eyery 
«« diſpute, and the father of every fami- 
« ly: in his own he conſiders no cir- 
„% cumſtance, as .unfortunate but the 
0% bad diſpoſition af his ſecond fon, up- 
« on whom all admonition has, been 
* loſt. The father, afler having long 
« endured his irregularities, in hopes 
% that ſome means would be found to 
correct them, his at length expelled 
« him from his family; and the fon has 
«« ſince given himſelf up to the groſſeſt 
« ſenſuality; and, in the folly of his 
&« ambition, is become a candidate for 
« the kingdom.” ; 
„ Such, O Cretans! is the account 
« that was given me of Ariſtodemus; 
«« whether it is true or falſe, is beſt 
« known to you. But, if this man is 


« ed, why have publick exerciſes been 
% appointed, and why have ſo many 


«c 
« ftrarigers been brought together? 
«a4 


You have, in the midſt of you, a man 


„% whom you well know, and by whom 
« you axe well known; a man to whom 
all the arts of war are familiar, and 


«© whoſe courage has ſuſained him, not 


% only againſt the ſpear and the dart, 
hy bot the formidable affanlts of pover- 
te ty; who has deſpiſed the riches that 
% are acquired by flattery, who has 
« preferred labour to idleneſs, and 

Sek the advantages which are de- 
« rived to the publick from agricul. 
« ture; who is an enemy to parade and 


« pomp, and whoſe paſſions are under 


© the controul of reaſon; for even the 
« parental affection. which in others is 
«© ſo often a blind inſtinct, acts in him 
« as a rational and a moral principle; 
© ſince, of two ſons, he cberiſhes one 
„ for his virtue, and renounces the 
©& other for his vices: a man who, to 
„ expreſs all bis virtues at once, is al- 
„ ready the father of the people. In 
« this man, therefore, O Cretans! if, 
« indeed, you defire to he governed by 
« the laws of Minos, behold your 
« King!“ | 

The multitude immediately cried 
© out, with one voice —* Arifſtode- 
« mus is, indeed, ſuch as he has 
% been repreſented; Ariſtodemus is 
« worthy to be our king!” The fathers 
* of the council then ordered that he 
* ſhould be brought befoxe them; and 
© he was immediately ſought among 
© the crowd, where he was mixed with 
the loweſt of rhe people, When he 
was brought before the aſſembly, he 
appeared to be perfectly calm and un- 
concerned; and when he was told that 
the people had determined to make 
him king, he anſwered, that he would 
not accept of the office but upon three 
conditions: Firit,”” ſays he, The 
% throne ſhall be declared vacant at the 


a ©, a 2a. a 


«© endof two years, if within that time I 


do not render you better than you are; 
or if you wall refiſ the execution of 
© the laws, Secondly, I will be (till 
{© at liberty to live in a ample and fru: 
« gal manner. Thirdly, My ſons ſhall 


„ not rank above their fellow citizens; 


“ and, after my death, ſhall be treated, 
„% without diſtinction, according ta 


„their merit. 
4% indeed fuch as he has been repreſent- 


At theſe words the air was filled 
with acclamations of joy; the diadem 
* was placed upon the head of Ariſto- 
* demus by the chief of the hoary guar- 
« dians of the Jaw;. and ſacrifices were 
© offered. to Jupiter and the other ſupe- 
© rior deities, Ariftodemus made us 
© preſents, not with an oftentatious 
„ Wagnificence, but à noble kpliciry- 


— 
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He gave to Harzel a copy of the laws 
« of Minos, written by the legiſator 
© himſelf; and à collection of tracts, 
* which contained the compleat hiſtory 
of Crete from the time of Saturn and 
the golden age: he ſent on board his 
veſſel every kind of fruit that flou- 
riſhes in Crete, and is vnknown in 
Syria; and offered him whatever he 
ſhould need. | . 
As we were now impatient to de- 
part he cauſed a veſſel to be imme- 
diately fitted out for us: he manned it 
with a great number of able rowers, 
and a detachment of his beſt troops; 
and he put on board ſeveral changes 
of apparel, and great plenty of pro- 
viſion. As ſoon as the veſſel was 
ready to fail, the wind became fair 
© for Ithaca; but as Harael was boun 
* on a contrary courſe, it compelled 
© him to continue at Crete, He took 
leave of us with great tenderneſs; 
and embraced us as friends, with 
„hom he was about to part for life. 
„% The gods,“ ſaid he, “are juſt; and 
« they 2 that the ſacred bond of 
% our friendſhip is virtue; and there- 
1 fore they will one day reftore us to 
t each other; and thoſe happy fields, 
„in which the juſt are ſaid to enjoy 
re everlaſting reft, ſhall ſee our ſpirits 
4e reunited to part no more. O] that 
„ my aſhes alſo might be mixed with 
« yours!”* Here his words became in- 
* articulate, and he burſt into tears; 
* our eyes overflowed with equal ten- 
© dernefs and grief. 4 
Our parting with Ariſtodemus was 
© ſcarce leſs affectionate. As you 
„ have made me a king,” ſald he, re- 
« member the dangers to which you 
« have expoſed me! and requeſt the 
44 ww toirradiate my mind with wiſ- 
% dom from above, and give me power 
over myſelf, in proportion to my 
«authority over others. May they 
conduct you in ſafety to jor coun- 
« try, abaſe the inſolence of your ene- 
% mies, and give you the joy to behold 
« Ulyſſes again upon the throne of 
Ithaca, Tupremely happy in the poſ- 
«© ſefſion' of Peotlops and Peace.— To 
* thee; Telemachus, I have given a 
W good veſſel, well manned wit mari- 
ners and ſoldiers, who may aſſiſt thee 
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« againſt the perſecutors of thy mo- 
8 Aber. For thee, Mentor, thy wiſ. 
dom is ſufficient; poſſeſſing this, thou 


| 


— n 


«© haſt need of nothing; all that I can 
„give would be ſuperfluous; and all 
that T can wiſh is preeluded.— o, 
both of you, in/peacez and may you 
« long be the felſcity of euch ö tler 1 
„Remember Ariſtodemdos; and if 
00 — ſhould need the affiſtanice of 
«© Crete, depend u friendſhip to 
« the laſt pong of one life,” He Gels 
« embraced us; and we could not 
thank bim without tear. 
The wind, which now ſwelled bur 

© ſaits, promiſed us a happy voyage. 
© Mount Ida already ap but like a 
© hillock, the ſhores of Crete ina ſhort 
© time totally diſappeared, and the coat 
© of Peloponneſas ſeemed to advance 
into the ſea to meet us. But a tempeſt 
© ſuddenly obſcured the ſky, and itri- 
« tated the billows of the deep; Night 
© ruthed upon us unawares, and Death 
reſented himſelf in all his terrors. 

t was thy awful trident, O Neptune! 

that agitated the ocean to it's remot- 


contempt with which we had treated 
her, even in her temple at Cythera, 
haſted to the father of the floods, 
whom ſhe addreſſed with a voice brok - 
en by grief, and her eyes ſwimmin 
ih tears: thus, at lea, 1 have bee 
informed Mentor,” who is ac 
quainted with celeftial things: « Wilt 
« thou ſuffer,” ſaid ſhe, “ theſe im» 
« pioys men to deride my power, and 
«« eſcape unpuniſhed? My power has 
« been confeſſed by the gods them - 
« ſelyes; and yet all who acknowled 
„it in my favourite iſland, theſe pre- 
« ſumptuous ' mortals have dared” to 
% condemn: they pride themſelves in 
« a frigid wiſdom, which was never 
% armed by the _ of beauty; and 
« they deſpiſe, as fo iy, the delights of 
« love, Haſt thou forgot that 'I was 
4% born in thy dominions? Wherefore 
« doſt thou delay to overwhelm the 
4% wretches whom I abhor?*? f 
Neptune immediately ſwelled the 
« waves into mountains, that reached 
« the ſkies; and Venus, ſmiling upon 
© the ſtorm, believed our ſhipwreck to 
© be inevitable. Our pilot cried out, in 
© confuſion and deſpair, that he could 
© no longer withſtand the fury of 'ttic 


oy 
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'© winds, Whieh drove us upon the rocks 


« with irrefiſtible 'violence; our maſt 
ns broken * ſudden guſt; and 
the moment a 


eſt ſhores, Venus, to revenge the 


we heard the points 
12 pornet 
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© of the r water, ©. the utmoſt; labour and:difficulty ;that - 


© tear upon the bottom df aur xellck © * we recovered bur ſeats, Sometimes 2 


* the water flowed: in on every fide, the 


© veſlcl. ſunk, and the mariners ſent up 


Mentor; and, throwing my arms 
round bim Death, ſaid I, “ is 
4 now indeed upon us; let us meet 


„ him With was yt Fhe gods 


% have, delivered us from ſo many 
« dangers, only that we.may;periſh in 
«« this: let us die then, my dear Men- 
„„ tor; it is ſome conſolation to me 
« that I die with you; adit would be 
« hopeleſs labour to diſpute life with 
% the ftorm.”” Mentor anſwered— 
% True courage never fits down inac- 
« tive in deſpair: it is not enough to 
« expect death with tranquillity; we 
* ought, without dreading the event, 
«« to continue our utmoſt efforts againſt 
« it. Let us lay hold on ſome frag- 
„ ment of the veſſel; and, while this 
« aſſrighied and confuled multitude 


4 .deplore the loſs of life, without at- 
** tempting to preſerve it, let us try at 


1 leaſt to,preferve..our own,” While 
© he was yet ſpeaking, be ſnatched vp 
© an axe, and divided the ſplinter that 
4 ſtill heid the broken maſt together, 
© which, falling -croſs the veſſel, had 
© laid it on one fide. The top of the 
* -maſt already lay in the water; and 
Mentor, now puſhing off the other 
© end, leaped upon it himſelf in the 
* midſt of the waves; and, calling me 
© by my name, encouraged me to fol- 
© low him. As a mighty oak, when the 
6 ome bins wake it, ſtands firm 
© on it's root, and it's leaves only are 
© ſhaken by the tempeſt; ſo Mentor, who 
as not only fearleſs, but ſerene, ap- 
« peared ſuperior to the power of the 
winds and waves. I followed his ex- 
ample; and the force of his example 
who could have reſiſted? We ſteered 
ourſelves vuponthe Anating maſt,which 
was more than ſufficient to ſuſtain us 
both; and therefore rendered us a 
mok important ſervice: for if we had 
been obliged to ſwim merely by our 
own efforts, our ſtrength muſt have 
been ſoon exhauſted. The maſt, how- 
ever, on which we fat, was often 
overturned by the tempeſt, notwith- 
ſtanding it's bulk;.ſo that we were 
as often plunged under. the water, 
which ruſhed in at our mouths, cars, 


© aud noktrils; and it was not without 
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© wave, that Sas ſwelled into a-moun- - 


* tain, rolled over us; and ve then 
* Kept our hold with all our might; leſt 


he maſt, which was our oniy hopr, 


© ſhould be driven from. under us in 
© the-ſhoek. T 


Wdile ye were in his dreadful f- 


tuation, Mentor, Who poſſeſſed the 
« Game aranquality. on the fragment of 
© a wreck that he does now on that 
© bank of turf, addreſſed me in theſe 
© words; © Canſt thou believe, Tele- 
% machus, that the winds and waves 
are the arbiters of life and death? 
Can they cauſe thee to periſh, other- 
«© wie than as they fulfil the command 
© of Heaven? Every event. is deter- 
“ mined by the gods; let the gods 
* therefore, and not the ſea, be the 
« object of thy fear. Wert thou al- 
“ready at the bottom of this abyſs, 
„ the hand of Jove could draw thee 
„ topth;, or ſhould{t thou be exalted to 
& 0rd lympus, and behold 
** the ſtars rolling under thy feet, the 
* hand of Jove could again plunge 
« thee to the centre, or catt thee head - 
% Jong into hell.“ I heard and admir- 
* ed this diſcourſe; but, though it gave 
* .me ſome comfort, my mind was tog 
much depreſſed and confuſed to re- 
a 72 He ſaw me not, nor could I ſee 
* him. We paſſed the whole night, 
* ſhivering with cold, in a Rate between 
© life and death; driving before the 
* ſtorm, and not. knowing on what 
* ſhore we thould be caſt, At length, 
however, the impetuoſity of the wind 
© began 10 abate; and the ſea reſembled 
* a perſon whoſe anger, after having 
© been long indulged in tumult and 
* qQutrage, is pare. to" by it's own ve- 
© hemence, and ſubſides in murmurs of 
* diſcontent, The noiſe of the ſurge 
* gradually died away; and the waves 
were not higher than the ridges that 
© are left by the plough. 

And now Aurora threw the 
« gates of Heaven to the fun, and cheer- 
© ed us with the promiſe of a better 
© day; the eaſt glowed, as if on fire; 
© and the ftars, which had been ſo long 


© hidden, juſt appeared, and fled at the 


© approach of Phoebus. We now de- 
© ſcried land at a diſtance; the breezes 
* wafted us towards it; and hope re- 
* yived in my boſom; but we looked 
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_ © havde of themofbſitful ptior, Thus, 

the rocks in Taferyg*ve 
reſt of the cout t iſe From 
ealy aſcent; 
gentle 


round in vain for our <otripatiions, 
«£ -who probably 1 


the veſſel. As we up 


« we received the ſhock againſt the vid 
« of the maſt, which Mentor rendered 
as ſerviceable upon this occaſion as 


the beſt rudder could have been in the 
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** 


pned themiclves to 
« the tempeſt in defpair, und ſunk wich 
proached near - 
er to the ſhore, the "ſea drove us up 
« the rocks; againſt which we ſhould 
have been daſhed in pieces, but that 


having 
und 
* the ſea wich a ſmooth and 
und flogting t eate upm a” 


„ tide, we ſoon reached the ſands with 


our feet. There we were diſcovered 


by 


* tion,” 


— 


— 


22? e > — 


t s Who inhabits this 
6 happy and;'and there the vouch- 
© ſafed to take us into her protec- 
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HEN Telemachus had con- 

cluded the relation of his 

W adventures, the nymphs, 

f whoſe eyes had till then 
wo Og been immoveably fixed up- 
on him, looked at each 

other with a mixture of aſtoniſhment and 
delight. What men, ſaid they, are 
< theſe! In the fortunes of whom elſe 
„would the gods have taken part? and 
* of whom elſe could ſuch wonders 
© have heen related? Ulyſſes is already 
< ſurpaſſed in eloquence, in wiſdom, 
© and in courage, by his ſon. What 
© an aſpet! what manly beauty! what 
© amixtureof dignity and complacence, 
© of firmneſs and modeſty! If he was 
not known to be born of a mortal, he 
© might eaſily be miſtaken for a god, 
© for Bacchus, for Mercury, or, per- 
* haps, even for Apollo himſelf! But 
© who is this Mentor? His firſt appear- 
© .ance is that of a man obſcurely born, 


© and of a mean condition; but when 


© he js examined with attention, ſome- 
thing inexpreſſible js diſcovered, ſome- 
* thing that is more than mortal !* 

_ Calypſo heard . theſe. exclamations 
with a confuſion which ſhe could not 
hide; and her eyes were inceſſantly 
\ glancing from Mentor to Telemachus, 
and from Telemachus to Mentor, She 


was. often about to requeſt a repetition | 


of the, ſtory to which ſhe had Jiftened 


With ſo mych.delight, and as often ſup- 
preſted her 1 At length, ſhe roſe 


haſtily from her ſeat ; and, taking Te- 


lemachus with her, retired to a neigh - 
bouring grove of myrtle, where ſhe la- 
boured, with all her art, to learn from 
him whether Mentor was not a deity 
concealed under human form, It was 
not, however, in the power of Tele- 
machus to ſatisfy her curioſity; for Mi- 
nerva, who accompanied him in the 
likeneſs of Mentor, thought him too 
young to be truſted with the ſecret, and 
made the confidant of Wer defigns : ſhe 
was, beſides, deſirous to prove him in 
the greateſt dangers; and no fortitude 
would have been neceſſary to ſuſtain him 
againſt any evil, however dreadful, and 
however near, if he had known himſelf 
to be under the immediate protect ion of 
Minerva. As Telemachus, therefore, 
miſtook his divine companion for Men- 
tor, all the artifices ot Calypſo to dil-. 
cover what ſhe wiſhed to know were in- 
effectual. 3 213 
In the mean time, the nymphs who. 
had been left with Mentor gathered. 
round him, and amuſed themſelves by 
aſking him queſtions. One enquired, 
the particulars of his journey into E- 
thiopiaz another deſired to know what 
he had ſeen at Damaſcus; and a third. 
aſked him whether he had known U- 
lyſſes before the bege of Troy. Men- 


tor anſwered them all with complacence. 


and affability; and though he uſed no 


ſtudied ornaments of ſpeech, yet his, 
expreſſion was not only ſignificant, but 
graceful, 
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raceful, The return #f,Calypio ſogn - 
pſt an end to this converſation: her, 
nymphs then began to gather flowers, 
and to ſing for the amuſgment of Te- 
lemachus; and the took 
that ſhe might, if poſſible, diſcover Who 
he was from his own diſcourſe, 
The words of Calypſo were wont to 
ſteal apon the heart, as (leep ſteals upon 
the eyes of the weary, with a ſweet and. 


gentle, though irreſiſtible, influence :, 


but, in Mentor, there was ſomething. 
which defcated hereloquence,andeluded 
her beauty ʒ ſomething as much ſuperior 
to the power.of Calypſo, as the rock that 
hides it's foundation in the centre, and 
it's ſummit in the clouds, is ſuperior 
to the wind that beats, againſt it, He 
food immoveable in the purpoſes of his 
own wiſdom, and ſuffered the goddeſs 
to exert all her arts againſt him, with 
the utmoſt indifference and ſecurity. 
Sometimes he would let her deceive her- 
ſelf with the hope of ** embar- 
rafſed him by her queſtions, and betrayed 
him into the involuntary: diſcovery of 
bimſelf; but, juſt as ſhe thought her 
curioſity was on the point of ves 3c 
tified, her expectations were ſuddenly 
diſappointed, all her conjectures were 
overthrown, and, by ſome ſhort and 
vnexpeRed an (wer, he was again over- 
whelmed in perplexity and doubt. 

In this manner Calypſo paſſed one 
day aſſer another; ſorgetimes endea- 
vouring to gain the heart of Tele- 
machus by flattery, and ſometimes la- 
bouring to alienate him from Mentor, 
of whom ſhe no longer hoped to ob- 
uin the intelligence the defired. She 
emploved the moſt beautiful of her 
nymphs. to enflame the breaſt of the 
young hero with deſire; and ſhe was 
aſſiſted in her deſigns a gainſt him by A 
deity whoſe power was ſuperior to her 
ovn, 

Venus burned with reſentment againſt 
Mentor and Telemachus, for baving 
treated the worſhip which ſhe received 
at Cyprus with diſdain; and their eſcape 


from the tempeſt, which had been raiſed 


againſt them by Neptune, filled her 
breaſt with indignation and grief: the 
therefore complained of her diſappoint- 
ment and her wrongs to Jupiter, and 
from. his ſuperier power ſhe hoped more 


effeRual redreſs. But the father of the 
gods only ſmiled at her complaint; and, 


without acquainting her that Telema- 


Jus had been preſeryed by Minerva in 


\ 


entor aſide, 


the likeneſs of. Mentor, he Teft ber 
liberty to 8 her reſentment as the 
could?” The goddels imnledtatdly quit=- 
ted Olympusz and,.thoughtleſs. of all 
the rich perfumes that were riſing from 
her altars at Cvthera, Idalia, and Pa- 
hos, mounted her chariot, and called 
her ſon: the grief which was diffuſed 


over her countenance rather increaſed 
than diminiſhed her beauty, and ſhe 
addreff:d the god of love in theſe terms: 
Who, my ſon, ſhall henceforth hurn 


* incenſe upon our altars, if thoſe who 


© deſpiſe our power eſcape unpuniſhed? 
The wretches who have thus offended 
© with impunity are before thee; make 
© haſte, therefore, to ſecure our ho- 
* nour, and let thy arrows pierce them 
© to the heart: go down with me to 
© that iſland, and I will fpeak to Ca- 
© lypſo.” The goddeſs ſhook the reins 
as ſhe ſpoke; and, gliding through the 
air, ſurronnded by a cloud which the 
ſun had tinged with a golden hue, ſhe 
preſented herſelf before Calypſo, who 
was fitting penfive and alone by the fade 
of a fountain, at ſome diſtance. from 


her grott. | 
* © Unhappy goddeſs!” ſaid ſhe, thou 
© haſt already been deſpiſed and deſert- 
© ed by Ulyſſes, whom. the ties, not 
only of love, but of gratitude, ſhould 
have bound to thee; and the ſon, yet 
more obdurate than the father, is now 
preparing to repeat the inſult, But 
* Love is come in perſon to avenge 
© thee: I will leave him with thee; and 
c 
« 
4 
c 
4 
c 


he ſhall remain among the nymphe 
of this illand, as Bacchus did once 
among thoſe of the Iſland of Naxos, 
who cheriſhed him in his infancy. 
Telemachus will regard him, not as 


a deity, but as-a child; and, not 


being upon his y againſt him, 
* will be ſoon ſenhible of his power.“ 
The Queen of Beauty then turning 
from Calypſo, re-aſcended to 28 
in the golden cloud from which ſhe h 


alighted upon the earth, and left behind. 
her a trajn of celeſtial fragrance, which, 


expanding by degrees, filled all the 
be of Cilyaſe with pajfuwe, * 

' Cupid remained in the arms of Ca- 
Iypſe; and, though ſhe was herſelf 4 
deity, yet ſhe felt his fires diffuſed in her 


- 


whoſe name was Eucharis, was now 


near her, and Calypſo put the hoy into 
near Trib l j bent wer p 
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ber arms. 


breaſt. It happened that. a_ nymph, ** 
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The boy ſeemed | 
ntle, Jovely, and engaging : bis play- 
al careſſts, and HATE Rites, * 
well have perſuaded all about him that 
he'was born only te delight 3 bat the 
moment the heart is opened to his en- 
avarments, it wh that they have a ma- 
nant power. He is, beyond concep- 
1 deeeiefol and malicious; his 2 
reſſes have no view but to betray; and 
his ſmiles have no cauſe but the miſchiefs 


diates. But, with all his power, and 
all his ſuhtlety, he did not dare to ap- 
roach Mentor: in Mentor there was 
x/ſeverity of virtue that intimidated and 
kept him at a diſtance ; he knew alſo, 
„e that this inſerut - 
ſtranger could not be wounded by 
his arrows. The nymphe, indeed, were 
ſoon ſenſihle of his power; but the 
Wound which they could not cute, they 
were very careful to concea). 
In the mean time; TElemachus, who 
na the boy playing ſometimes with one 
e theſe nymphs, and ſometimes with 
another, was ſurprized at his ſweetneſs 
and beauty: he ſometimes preſſed him 
to his boſom, ſometimes ſet him on his 
knee, and ftequently- took him in his 
arms... It was not long before he be- 
came ſenfible- of aicertran difquietude, 
ob&which he could not diſbover the cauſe; 
and the more he endeavoured to remove 
ie by innocent amuſements, the more 
reſtleſs and enervated he grew. He ob- 
ſerved to Mentor, that the nymphs of 
Calypſo: were very different from the 
women they had ſeen in the Ifland of 
Cyprus, whoſe indecent behaviour ren - 
dered them diſguſting in ſpite of their 
charms : '© In theſe immortal beauties,” 
ys be, there is an innocence, a mo- 
*, defty, a ſimplicity, which it is im- 
© poſſible not to admire and love.” The 
bluſhed as he ſpoke, though he 
w: net why ; he could neither for- 
bear ſpeaking, nor go on with his dif- 
- courſe, Which was interrupted” and in- 


coherent, always obſcure, and ſome- 


vines quite unintelligible, © O Tele- 
« machus,” ſaid Mentor, the dangers 
to which you was expoſed in the Iſle 
% of Cyprus were nothing in compari- 
*: ſoy of thoſe which you do not now ſu- 
© ſpect,” Ap vice, when it is undiſguiſed, 
- <never fails to exeite horror, we are 


© alarmedatthewanton who has thrown 
Töff alt reſtraint; . but our danger is 
2 much greater when the appearance of 


Boy ſeemed it Rx te be baribleſs, © modeſty remains j we then prrfvade 
e 


© qurſelyes, that virtue ooly has excited 
© our love, and give oovſelves up to a 
« deceitfyl paſÿion, of which beauty is, 
© indeed, the object; and which we ſel- 


© dom learn to diftruſt till it is too 


© ſtrong to be ſubdved. Fly, therefore, 
m Har Telemachus, from theſe fa. 
© tal beauties, who appear to be Virtu- 
* ons, only that they may deceive the 


confidence they raiſe; fly from the 
that he has perpetrated, or that he me- 


© dangers to which you are here ex- 
© poſed by your youth: but, above all, 
© fly from this boy, whom you do not 
dread, only becauſe you do not k nov 
him. This boy is Cupid, whom his 
mother has brought into this iſland, 
to puniſh us for treating her wor ſhip 
at Cyprus with contempt: he has al. 
ready- pierced the heart of Calypſo, 
who is enamoured of he has en- 
© flamed all the beauties of her train; 
* and his fires have reached even thy 
« breaſt, O unhappy youth ! although 
© thou knoweſt it not! Telemachus of. 
ten interrupted Mentor, doring this ad- 
monition : Why,“ ſaid he, ſhould 
« we not continue in this iſland ? Ulyſ- 
© ſes is no longer a ſojourner upon the 
© earth; he has, without doubt, been 
© long buried' in the deep: and Pene- 
© Jope, after waiting in vain, not only 
© for his return, but for mine, mult 
© have yielded to the importunities of 
« ſome fortunate ſuitor, among the 


number that ſurrounds her; eſpecially 


© as it can ſcarce be ſuppoſed but that 
© her father Icarus muſt have exerted 
© his paternal authority to oblige her 
© to accept another huſband. For what, 
© then, can I return to Ithaca, but to 
© ſee her diſgraced by a new alliance, 
and. be witneſs to the violation of 
© that truth which ſhe pligbted ts my 
© father? And if Pene has thus 


© forgotten Ulyſſes, it cannot be thought 


that he is remembered by the people: 
« neither, indeed, can we hope to get 
© alive into the iſland; for her ſuitors 
© will certainly have placed, at every 


c port, a band of ruffians, ſufficient to 


© cut us off at our return. All that 
© you have ſaid, replied Mentor, 18 
only another proof that you are un- 


der the influence of a fooliſh and fatal 


© paſſion. You labour with great ſub- 
* tlety to find eyery argument than can 
« favour it, and to, avoid all thoſe by 
* 'which it would be condemned; you 
are ingenious only to deceive Nn 


— 


ry 
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aud te ſecure forbidden pleaſures 
« row the ce Miners." Bfive 
« you forgot that the gods themſelves 
have interpoſed tc favour your return ? 
Was fiat your eſtape from Sicily ſu - 
« perriatural ? were not the mis fortupes 
« that you ſuffered in Egypt converted 
into ſudden and unexpected proſpe · 
© rity ? and were not the dangers which 
« threatened you at Tyre averted by an 
« jnvifible band ? Is it poſſible that 
after ſo many miracles, you ſhould 
« ſtill doubt to what end you have been 
$ preſerved? But why do I remonpſirate! 
Of the fortune which was de- 
« ſigned for thee thou art unworthy ! 
As for myſelf, I make no doubt but 
J shall fiod means to quit this ifland ; 
and if here thou art determined to ſtay, 
5 here am I determined to leave thee. 
In this place let the degenerate fon 
of the great Ulyſſes hide, himſelf 
a among women, in the ſhameful ob 
« ſcurity of Ne and floth; 
© and ſtoop, even in ſpite of Heaven, to 
that which his father diſdained.“ 
This reproach, ſo forcible and fo 
keen, pierced Telemachus to the heart: 
he was melted with tendernefs and grief; 
t his grief was mingled with ſhame, 
and his ſhame with fear. He dreaded 
the reſentment of Mentor, and the loſs 
of that companion to whoſe ſagacity 
and kindnels he was ſo much indebte 
But, at the ſame time, the paſſion which 
had juſt taken poſſeſſion of his break, 
and to which he was himſelf a ſtranger, 
made him ſtill tenacious of his purpoſe. 
What ' ſaid de to Mentor, with tears 


in his eyes, do you reckon as nothing 


© that immortalny which I may now 
' © ſhare with Calypſo ? I hold as no- 
© thing,” replied Mentor, all that is 
* contrary to the dictates of virtue, and 
to the commands of Heaven. Virtue 
now calls you back 10 your country, 
© to'Ulyfles, and to Penelope; Virtue 
© forbids you to give up your heart to 
© an unworthy paſſion; and the gods, 
_ © who have dehvered you. from fo many 
' © dangers, that your name might not be 
less illuffrivos than that of Ulyſſes, 
command you to quit this land, 
where only the tyranny of Love could 
I detain youy a t y which to re- 
£* bft is to fobdue, and which there- 
* fore it is infamous to ſuffer. I- 
mortality alas, what is immortali 
* without liberty, withont virtue, and 


16 withour banour 7 By it not 2 fate of 
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* miſery, without | 4). more de. 
Y . as it Ie N. pe 
: 'To this expoſtulation Tetemachus ve“ 
plied only by 6ghs. Sometimes be 91> 
mon withed that Mentor would, force 
im tram the illand in ſpite. of bimicl{; 
ſometimes he wag impatient te be left 
behind, that he hight be. at liberty to 
22 his wiſhes, without fearing te 
feproached for his weakneſs. A 
thouſand different wiſhes and defires 
maintained, a perpetual eonfli& in bis 
reaſt, and were inant by turns 
his mind, therefore, was in a Race 
tumult and fluctuation, like the ſen 
when it is at onee urged by different 
winds of equal force, Senityines. be 
threw himſelf on the ground near the 
ſea, and remained a long time extended 
motionleſs on the beachz ſbeti mes he 
hid himſelf in the gloomy reevfſes of 
wood, where he wept in fecre, a 
uttered loud and paſſianate odmplaints. 
His body whs emaciated, and his eyes 
were grown hollow and eagery he was 
ale and dejected, and in every reſpet 
0 much altered as ſcarcoly to be knawn: 
his beauty, ſprightlineſe, and vige 
had forſaken him; all the gract = 
dignity of his deportmen} were loft; 
and life itſelf ſuffered by a ſwift but 
ſilent decay. As a flower that blows 
in the morhing fills the air with fra- 
grance, and then gradually fades at the 
approach of night, loſes the ytvid brigh 
nels of it's colours, droops, withers, a 
ar length falls with it's own weight 
the ſon of UlyGes was hoking 1 
into the grave. Cw 3 
Mentor, perceiving that all his vir- 
tue and reſolution were irreſiſlibly borne 
down by the violonce of his paſſton, had 
recourſe to an artiſice, which he hoped 
might preſerve him from K's moſt per · 
nicious effedte. He had remarked that 
Calypſo wavenamoured of Telemachus, 
2 Tele maches va Euchar is: for, as 
upid ĩs always bufy to give in under 
2 of pleature, Þ feldoin 
happens, that by thoſe whom we love 
we ave beloved again: be therefore ve - 
ſolved 16. make Calypl jealous; and it 
having been agreed between, Eucharis 
and Felemachus that hey would go 
out together a- hunting, Mentor took 
that opportunity to harm ber. © I have 
© 'gbſerved;” ſard he, that Telemachus 


A bes of late been more fond of the 
chat than 1 ever 17 him before; 
rn no- 
. aw K 2 p. 8 
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1 ſeewed at Fr to be harmleſs, 
entle, lovely, and engaging : bis play - 
Fol careſſts, and perpetual ſiniles, might 


well have perſuaded all about him that 


he was born only te delight 3 bat the 
moment the heart is opened to his en- 
arments, it feels that they have a ma- 
lignant power. He is, beyond concep- 


tion deceitful and malicious; his ca- 


reſſes have no view but to betray; and 
his ſmiles have no cauſe but the miſchiefs 
that he has perpetrated, or that he me- 
ditates. But, with all his power, and 
all his ſubtlety, he did not dare to ap- 
proach Mentor: in Mentor there was 
à ſevexity of virtue that intimidated and 
kept him at a diſtance ; he knew alſo, 
by a ſecret ſenfarion, that this inſcrut- 
able ſtranger could not be wounded by 
bis arrows. The nymphs, indeed, were 
ſoon ſenſible of his power; but the 
wound which they could not cute, they 
were very careful to conceal. 

In the mean time; Telemachus, who 


a the boy playing ſometimes with one 
of theſe nymphs, and ſometimes with 


another, was ſurprized at his ſweetneſs 
and beauty: he ſometimes preſſed him 
to his boſom, ſometimes ſet him on his 
knee, and frequently took him in his 
arms... It was not long before he be- 
came ſentible of aicertain diſquietude, 
oftwhich he could not diſcover the cavfe; 
and the more he endeavoured to remove 
it by innocent amuſements, the more 
reſtleſs and enervated he grew. He ob- 
ſerved to Mentor, that the nymphs of 
Calypſo were very different from the 
women they had ſeen in the Ifland of 
Cyprus, whoſe indecent behaviour ren- 
dered them diſguſting in ſpite of their 
charms: In theſe immortal beauties,” 
fays he, © there is an innocence, a mo- 
*, defty, a ſimplicity, which it is im- 
© poffible not to admire and love.” The 
— bluſhed as he ſpoke, though he 

w not why ; he could neither for- 


bear ſpeaking, nor go on with his dif- 


- courſe, Which was interrupted and in- 


coherent, always obſcure, and ſome- 
times - quite unintelligible, © O:Tele- 
< machus,” ſaid Mentor, the dangers 
to which you was expoſed in the Iſle 
% of Cyprus were nothing in compari- 
*; ſoo of thoſe which you To not now ſu- 


©,»ſpeft.” As vice, when it is undiſguiſed, 
- <never fails to excite horror, we are 
T alarmed at the wanton who has thrown 
Toff all reſtraint; but our danger is 
much greater when the appearance of 


number that ſurrounds her; eſpecially 


© modeſty remainsz we then p'rſuade 
© ourſelves, that virtue only has excited 


© our love, and give ourſelves up to a 


« deceitfol paſſion, of which beauty is, 


© indeed, the object; and which we ſel- 


4 dom learn to diftruſt till it is too 


© ftrong to be ſubdued. Fly, therefore, 
© my dear Telemachus, from theſe fa. 
© tal beauties, who appear to be virtu- 
* ous, only that they may deceive the 
confidence they raiſe; fly from the 
© dangers to which you are here ex- 
© poſed by your youth: but, above all, 
fly from this boy, whom you do not 
dread, only becauſe you do.not-know 
him. This boy is Cupid, whom his 
mother has brought into this iſland, 
to puniſh us for treating her worſhip 
at Cyprus with contempt: he has al- 
ready pierced the heart of Calypſo, 
who is enamoured of you; he has en- 
flamed all the beauties of her train ; 
© and his fires have reached even thy 
© breaſt, O unhappy youth! although 
© thou knoweſt it not! Telemachus of. 
ten interrupted Mentor, during this ad- 
monition : Why, ſaid he, ſhould 
« we not continue in this iſland ? Ulyſ, 
© ſes is no longer a ſojourner upon the 
© earth; he has, without doubt, been 
© long buried in the deep: and Pene- 
© Jope, after waiting in vain, not only 
© for his return, but for mine, mult 
© bave yielded to the importunities of 
© ſome fortunate ſuitor, among the 


© as it can ſcarce be ſuppoſed but that 
© her father Icarus muſt have exerted 
© his paternal authority to oblige her 
© to accept another huſband. For what, 
© then, can I return to Ithaca, but to 
© ſee her diſgraced by a new alliance, 
«and be witneſs to the violation of 
© that truth which ſhe plighted to my 
© father? And if Penelope has thus 
© forgotten Ulyſſes, it cannot be thought 
that he is remembered by the people: 
neither, indeed, can we hope to get 
alive into the iſland; for her ſuitors 
© will certainly have placed, at every 
6 port, a band of ruffians, ſufficient to 
cut us off at our return.'—" All that 
you have ſaid, replied Mentor, i 
© only another proof that you are un-. 
der the influence of a fooliſh and fatal 
© paſſion. You labour with great ſub- 
© tlety to find every argument than can 
© favour it, and to avoid all thoſe by 
* which it would be condemned; you 
© are ingenious only to deceive Journ 
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« and to ſe forbidden pleaſures 
from the e 2 Have 
« you forgot that the gods themſelves 
« have interpoſed to favour your return? 
Was fot your eſcape from Sicily ſu- 
« pernatuial ? were not the misfortunes 
that you ſuffered in Egypt converted 
into ſudden and unexpected proſpe · 
rity? and were not the dangers which 
threatened you at Tyre averted by an 
invisible hand ? Is it poſſible that, 
after ſo many miracles, you ſhould 
« ſtill doubt to what end you have been 
© preſerved? But why doI remonſtrate 
+ Of the good fortune which was de- 
« figned for thee thou art unworthy ! 
As for myſelf, I make no doubt but 
I ſhall fiod means to quit this iſland; 
and if here thou art determined to ſtay, 
© here am I determined to leave thee. 
In this place let the degenerate fon 
of the great Ulyſſes hide, himſelf 
* among women, in the ſhameful ob- 
« ſcurity of voluptuouſneſs and floth 
© and ſtoop, even in ſpite of Heaven, to 
that which his father dildained.” 
This reproach, ſo forcible and fo 
keen, pierced Telemachus to the heart: 
he was melted with tenderneſs and grief; 
but bis grief was mingled with ſhame, 
and his ſhame with fear. He dreaded 
the reſentment of Mentor, and the loſs 
of that companion to whoſe ſagacity 
and kindnels he was ſo much indebted. 
But, at the ſame time, the paſſion which 
had juſt taken poſſeſſion of his break, 
and to which he was himſelf a ſtranger, 
made him ſtill tenacious of his purpoſe. 
What l' ſaid he to Mentor, with tears 
in his eyes, do you reckon as nothing 
© that immortalny which I may now 


© ſhare with Calypſo ?*--+< I hold as no- 


© thing,” replied Mentor, all that is 
© contrary to the dictates of virtue, and 


to the commands of Heaven. Virtue 
now calls you back id your country, 
to Ulyſſes, and to Penelope; Virtue 


© forbids you to give up your heart to 
an unworthy paſſion; and the gods, 
© wha havedehvered you from fo many 


© dangers, that your name might not be 
les illuſtrious than that of Ulyſſes, 
command you to quit this ifland, 


* where only the tyranny of Lovecould 
„ detaia you; a tyranny which to re- 
© fiſt is to fubdue, and which there- 
* fore it is infamous to ſuffer. Im- 


mortality! alas, what is immortality 
- © without liberty, withont virtue, and 
without hanour? Is it not a Rate of 
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g miſery, without hope 1. (3) more de- 
* plorable, as it can never end? 
To chis expoſtulation Telemachus re. 
plied only by ſighs. Sometimes be sol- 
moſt withed that Mentor would force 
him from the iſland in ſpite of himſelſ 
ſometimes he was impatient te be left 
behind, that he might be at liberty te 
gratify his wiſhes, without fearing te 
feproached for his weakneſs. A 
thouſand different wiſhes and defires 
maintained a perpetual eonfl;& in his 
breaſt, and were predominant by turns 
his mind, therefore, was in a ate 
tumult and fluftuation, like the ſen 
when it is at onee urged by different 
winds of equal force, Semetimes he 
threw himſelf on the ground near the 
ſea, and remained a long time extended 
motionleſs on the beach; ſometi mes he 
hid himſelf in the gloomy reeeſſes of 
wood, where he vet in ſecret, a 
uttered loud and paſſionate complaints. 
His body was emiciated, and his eyes 
were grown hollow and eagerz he was 
pale and dej»cied, and in every reſpe&t 
ſo much altered as ſcarcoly to be known: 
his beauty, ſprightlineſe, and vigeur, 
had forſaken him; all the gract and 
dignity of his deportment were lot; 
and life itſelf ſuffered by a ſwift but 
ſilent decay. As a flower that blows 
in the morning fills the air with fra- 


grance, and then gradually fades at the 


approach of night, loſes the yrvid bright= 
nels of it's colours, droops, withers, and 
at length falls with it's own weight; fo 
the ſon of Ulyſſce was hoking — 
into the grave. A 
Mentor, perceiving that all bis vir- 
tue and reſolution were irreſiſtibly borne 
down by the violence of his paſſton, had 
recourſe to an artifice, which he hoped 
might preſerve him from it's moſt pex- 
nicious effedts. He had remarked that 
Calypſo wasenamoured of Telemachus, 
and Telemachus of Evucharis: for as 
Cupid is always bufy to give pain under 
the appearance of pleature, it feldom 
happens, that by thoſe whom we love 
we ave beloved again: he therefore re- 
ſolved to make Calypſo jealous; and it 
having been agreed between Eucharis 
and Felewachus that they would go 
out together a- hunting, Mentor took 
that opportunity to atarm her. I have 
oblerved,“ ſaid he, that Telemachus 
© has of late been more fond of the 
© chace than 1 ever knew bim before; 
© he ſeems now to take pleaſutse in no- 
| tale bo der... — 
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« thing elſe; zad is in love only with 
© mountains and foreſts. Is the chace 
© alſo thy favourite pleaſure, O god- 
© deſs? and bas he caught this ardour 
© from thee ?! Calypſo was fo ſtung by 
this queſtion, that ſhe could neither diſ- 
ſemble her emotion, nor hide the cauſe. 
© This Telemachus, ſaid ſhe, © whoſe 
© heroick virtue deſpiſed the pleaſures 
© that were offered him in the Ifle of 
Cyprus, has not been able to with- 
ſtand the charms of one of my nymphs, 
who is not remarkable for beauty. 
How did he dare to boaſt of having at- 
chieved ſo many wonders! a wretch, 
whom luxury hag rendered ſordid 
and effeminate, and who ſeems to 
have been intended by Nature for a 
life of indolence and obſcurity among 
women! Mentor obſerved, with plea- 
ſure, that Calypſo ſuffered great an- 

uiſh from her jealouſy; and therefore 
ſaid nothing more to inflame it at that 
time, leſt ſhe ſhould ſuſpect his deſign: 
but he aſſumed a look that expreſſed de- 
jection and concern. The goddels diſ- 
covered, without reſerve, her uneaſineſs 
at all that ſhe ſaw, and inceſſantly en- 
tertained him with new complaints, 
The hunting-match, to which Mentor 
had called her attention, exaſperated her 
beyond all bounds; for ſhe knew that 
Telemachus had nothing in view but 
to draw Eucharis from the reſt of the 
nymphs, that he might ſpeak to her in 
private, A lecond hunting match was 
propoſed ſoon afterwards, and Calypſo 
knew that it was intended for the ſame 
purpoſe as the firſt; which being deter- 
mined to diſappoint, the declared that 
ſhe would be of the party; but her 
emotion being too violent to be con- 
cealed, ſhe ſuddenly broke out into this 
reproachful expoſtulation : Is it thus, 
© then, preſumptuous boy! that thou 
* haſt made my dominions an aſylum 
© from the reſentment of Neptune, and 
* the righteous vengeance of the gods? 
«.Haft thou entered this ifland, which 
© mortals are forbidden to approach, 
© only to defy my power, and deſpiſe 
my love?-<Hear me, ye gods of the 
© celeftial and infernal world! let the 
c ſufferings of an injured deity awaken 
your vengeance! overtake this perfi · 
© divus, this ungrateful, this impious 
© mortal, with ſwift deſtruction Since 
thy obduracy and injuſtice are greater 
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* than thy father's, may thy ſufferings 


© alſo be longer and more ſevere; may 
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thy country be for ever hidden from 
thy eyes, that wretched, that deſpi- 
cable country, which, in the folly of 
thy preſumption, thou haft, without 
a bluſh, preferred io immortality with 
me! or rather, mayeſt thou periſh 
when, in the diſtant horizon, it firſt 
© riſes before thee: mayeſt thou then, 
* plunged in the deep, be driven back, 
* the {port of the waves, and caſt life. 
5 Jeſs upon theſe ſands, which ſhall de- 
© ny thee burial! May my eyes ſee the 
* vultures devour thee! they ſhall ſee 
© them; and the whom thou loveſt ſhall 
© ſee them alſo; ſhe ſhall ſee them with 
* deſpair and anguiſh, and her miſery 
* ſhall be my delight!” ?! 

While Calypſo was thus ſpeaking, 
her whole countenance: was ſuffuſed 
with rage; there was'a gloomy fierce. 
neſs in her Jooks, which continually 
hurried from one object to another; her 
lips trembled, a livid circle ſurrounded 
them, and her colour, which was ſome. 
times pale as death, changed every mo- 
ment: her tears, which ſhe had been 
uſed to ſhed in great plenty, now ceaſed 
to flow, as if deſpair and rage had dried 
up their ſource; and her voice was hoarſe, 
tremulous, and interrupted. Mentor 
remarked all the changes of her emo- 
tion, but ſaid nothing more to Tele- 
machus : he treated him as a man in- 
feed with an incurable diſeaſe, to 
whom it was in vain to adminiſter re- 
medies; but he frequently regarded him 
with a look that ſtrongly expreſſed his 
compaſſion, 

Telemachus was ſenſible of his weak - 
neſs, and conſcious that he was un- 
worthy of the friendſhip of Mentor ; 
he kept his eyes fixed upon the ground, 
not daring to look up, leſt he ſhould 
meet thote of his monitor, by whoſe 
very ſilence he was condemned; he was 
often ready to throw himſelf upon his 
neck,and at once to confeſs and renounce 
his folly; but he was ſometimes re- 
ſtrained by a falſe ſhame, and ſometimes 
by a conſciouſneſs: that his profeſſion 
would not be ſincere; and a ſecret fond- 
neſs for a ſituation, which, though he 
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knew to be dangerous, was yet ſo pleaſ- 


ing, that he could not reſolve to quit it. 

In the mean time the deities, aſſem- 
bled upon Olympus, kept their eyes 
hxed, in ſilent ſuſpenſe, upon the Iſland 
of Calypſo, to ſee the iffue of this con- 
teſt between Venus and Minerva. Cu- 
pid, who, like a playful child, had been 
| Mo careſſe d 
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carefſed by all the nymphs in their turns, 
had ſet every breaſt on fire; Minerva, 
under the form of Mentor, bad availed 
herſelf of that jealouſy which is inſepa · 
rable from love, to preclude it's effeds; 
and Jupiter reſolved to fit neuter be- 
tween them a ht 05 e 
Eucharis, who feared- that Telema- 
chus might eſcape from ber chains, 
prattiſed a thouſand arts to detain him. 
She was now ready to go out with him 
to the ſecond chace, as had been agreed 
vpon between them, and had dreſſed 
herſelf like Diana; and the deities of 
love and beauty had, by a mutual effort, 
improved her charms, which were now 
ſuperior even to thoſe of Calypſo, Ca- 
lypſo beheld her at a diſtance; and ſee- 
ing her own reflection alſo in a foun= 
tain near which ſhe ſtood, the compa. 
riſon filled her with grief and ſhame: 
ſhe hid herſelf in the innermoſt receſs of 
her grotto, and gave herſelf up to theſe 
refletions: © I have then vainly endea- 
© youred to interrupt the pleaſure of 
© theſe lovers, by declaring that 1 
would go with them to the chace: 
© ſha I fill go? Alas! ſhall I be a foil 
© to her beauties? ſhall I increaſe her 
triumph and his paſſion? Wretch 
© that I am, What have I done! I will 
© not go; nor ſhall they: I know well 
© how 10 prevent them. If I entreat 
Mentor to quit the iſland with his 
© friend, he will immediately conduct 
him to Ithaca, But what do I ſay} 
When Telemachus is departed, what 
will become of Calypſo! Where am 
II what ſhall Ido !—-O cruel Venus! 
O Venus, thou haſt deceived me; thou 
* baſt betrayed me with a fatal gift! 
* —Pernicjons boy! Lopened my heart to 
* thee, ſeduced by the pleaſing hope that 
© thou wouldſt introduce felicity; but 
thou haſt perfidiouſly filled it with 
* anguiſh and deſpair. - My nymphs 
© bave combined againſt me; and my 
* divinity ſerves = to perpetuate my 
* ſufferings... O that I could put an 
end to my being and my ſufferings to- 
* gether! — die; and there- 
* fore, Telemachus, thou ſhalt not live! 
* I will revenge myſelf of thy ingrati- 
* tude; the nymph, who is the partner 
* of thy crime, ſhall be the witneſs of 
* thy puniſhment ;- and in her preſence 
* will I ürike thee ta the heart. But 
* I rave: O unbappy Calypſol what 
Vvouldſt thou do? Wouldſt thou de- 
© troy. the guiltleſs youth whom thou 


© haſt already made wretched? It is I 
© that have kindled, in the chaſte bdſom 


© of Telemachus, a guilty flame. How 


« pure was his innocence, and how uni- 
form his virtue!- how, noble his de- 
© teftation of vice, how heroick his diſ- 
* 'dain of inglorious pleaſure! Why did 
© I taint ſo immaculate a breaſt? He 
« would have left me, alas! And muſt 
© he not leave me now? or, ſince he 
lives but for my rival, if he ſtays, 
© muſt he not ſtay only to deſpiſe me? 
© But I have merited the miſery that I 
© ſuffer!—Go then, Telemachusl. again 
© Jet the ſeas divide us; go, and leave 
© Calypſo without conſolation, unable 
© ta ſultain the burden of life; unable 
(to lay it down in the grave! Leave me, 
© without conſolation, overwhelmed 
with ſhame, and deſpoiled of hope; 
© the victim of remorſe, and the ſcorn of 
«© Eucharis!” 1. Rr 
Thus ſhe ſighed alone in the obſcu- 
rity of her grotto: but, the next mo- 
ment, ſtarting ſuddenly from her ſeat, 
ſhe ran out with a furious impetuoſity: 
« Where art thou, Mentor?” ſays ſhe; 
© is it thus that thy wiſdom ſuſtains 
© Telemachus againſt the miſchief that 
is even now ready to overwhelm him? 
thou ſleepeſt while Love is vigilant 
againſt thee, I can bear this ſlothful 
indifference no longer! Wilt thou al- 
ways fee the ſon of the great Ulyſſes 
diſhonour his birth, and forego the 
advantages of his fortune, with this 


care, and not mine, that his friends 
© have committed him; wilt thou then 
«fit idle. while I am buſy for his pre- 
* ſervation ? The remoteſt part of this 
« foreſt abounds in tall poplars, of 
© which a commodious veſſel may ea- 
© fily be built: in that place Ulyſſes 
« himſelf built the veſſel in which he 
© ſet ſail from this iſland; and, in that 


© place, you will find a deep cave, 


© which contains all the implements that 
«© are neceſſary for the worx. She had 
no ſooner given Mentor this intelli- 
nce, than ſhe. xepented of it; but he 
| not a moment to improve it. He 
haſted immediately to the cave, found 
the implements, felled the trees, and in 
one day conſtiudted a veſſel fit for the 
ſea; for, to Minerva, a ſhort time was 
ſuſficient for a great r 
Calypſo, in the mean time, ſuffered 


the moſt tormenting anxiety and ſu- 
ſpence: ſhe was, at the ſame time, im- 
K 2 patient 


negligent tranquillity? It is to thy 
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patient to know what Mentor would 
do in conſequence of her information, 
undd unable to bear the thought of leav- 
in 


Telemachus and Eucharis at full 
ty, by Joy the chace. Her 
jealouſy would not permit her to loſe 
fight of the lovers; and therefore ſhe 
contrived to lead the hunters towards 
that part of the foreſt where ſhe ſup- 
poſed Mentor- would be at work, She 
ſoon thought ſs heard the ſtrokes of the 
axe and the maiiet; ſhe liſtened, and 
every blow that ſhe heard made her 
tremble; yet ſhe was diſtracted in the 


very moment of attention by her fears, 


that ſome amorous intimation, fome 
fign, or ſome glance, between Tele- 
machus and Eucharis, might eſcape her 
notice. 

- Eucharis, at the fame time, thought 
fit to railly her lover: Are not you 
afraid,“ ſays he, that Mentor will 
* chide you for going to the chace with - 
© ont him! What a pity it is that you 
© have ſo ſevere a malter! He has an 
* auſterity that nothing can ſoften; he 
© affeAs todeſpiſe pleaſure himſelf, and 
© therefore interditts it to you, not ex- 
© cepting even the moſt innocent amuſe- 
ments. It might, indeed, be proper 
© for you to ſubmit to his direction be- 
© fore you was able to govern yourſelf; 
© but after you have given ſuch proofs 
© of wiſdom, you ought no longer to 
«* ſuffer yourſelf to be treated like a 
child.“ 

This ſubtle reproach ſtung Telema- 
chus to- the heart; he felt a ſecret in- 
dignation againſt Mentor, and an im- 
patient defre to throw off his yoke: 

et he was ſtill afraid to ſee him; and 
is mind was in ſuch agitation, that he 
made the nymph no reply. The hunt, 


during which all parties had felt equal 


conſtraint and uneaſineſs, being now 
over, they returned home by that part 
of the foreſt where Mentor had been 
all day at work. Calypſo ſaw the veſ- 
ſel finiſhed- at a diftance; and a thick 
cloud, like- the ſhades of death, fell 
inſtantly u her eyes; het knees 
trembled; ſhe was covered with a cold 
ſweat, and obliged to ſupport herſelf 
by leaning on the nymphs that ſur- 
rounded her; among whom Evcharis, 
ſing to aſſiſt her, ſhe puſhed her 
ack with a frown of indignation and 
diſdain. * - 
Telemachus, who faw the veſſel, but 
not Mentor, who had finiſhed his-work 
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and was retired, aſked Calypſo to whom 
it belonged, and for what purpoſe it 
was intended? She could not anſwer 
him immediately; but at length ſhe told 
him it was to ſend away Mentor, whom 
ſhe had directed to build it for that pur- 
poſe. © You,” ſaid ſhe, © ſhall he no 
* fonger diftreſſed by the auſterity of 
© that ſevere cenſor, who oppoſes your 
© happineſs, and would become jealous 
* of your immortality.— To ſend 
© away Mentor!” ſaid Telemachus: if 
© he forſakes me I am undone!—If he 
* forſakes me, whom mall I have left, 
5 Eucharis, but thee ?* Thus, in the 
unguarded moment of furprize and 
love, the ſecret eſcaped him in words, 
which his heart prompted, and of which 
he did not conſider theimport, He dif- 
covered his indiſcretion the moment it 
was too late; the whole tumpany were 
ſtruck dumb with confuſion; Eucharis 
bluſhed; and, fixing her eyes upon the 
ground, ſtood behind the crowd, not 
daring to appear: but though ſhame 
glowed upon her cheek, yet joy revelled 
at her heart. Telemathus fo far. loſt 
his recollection, that he ſcarce knew 
what he had done; the whole appeared 
to him like a dream; but it was like a 
dream of confuſion and' trouble. 
Calypſo inſtantly quitted the place; 
and, tranſported with rage, made her 
way through the foreſt with a haſty and 
difordered pace, following notrack, and 
not knowing whither ſhe was going: at 
length, however, ſhe found herſelf at 
the entrance of her grotto, where Men- 
tor was waiting her return. Be gone, 
ſaid the, © from this iſland, Oftranger! 
© who art come hither only to interrupt 
© my peace! Be gone, thou hoary do- 
© tard! with that infatuated boy; and 
©. be affured, that if he is found another 
© hour within my dominions; thou ſhalt 
© know the power of a deity to puniſn. 
© I will ſee him no more; nor-will I 
+ ſuffer my nymphs to have any farther 
© intercourſe with him: this I {wear by 
*. the waters of Styx, an oath at which 
© the inhabitants of eternity trem ble! 
But thou, Telemachus, ſhalt know 
© that thy ſufferings are yet but begun. 
©] diſmiſs "thee from this iſland; but 
it is only to new misfortunes: I will 
© be revenged; and thou ſhalt regret 
the abuſe of my bounty in vain. ow 
which 


tune ſtill reſents the injury 


© received from thy father in Sieily; 
5 and, ſolicited by Venus, whole 755 
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« ſhip thou haſt ſince deſpiſed in the 
lle of Cyprus, be ie now preparing 
to excite new tempeſts againſt thee. 
« Thou fhalt ſee thy father, who is not 
« dead; but, hen thou ſeeſt him, thou 
© ſhalt not know him; and, though thou 
« ſhalt meet him in Ithaca, thou ſhalt 
« firlk ſuffer the ſevereſt perſecutions of 
Fortune. Be gone! I conpure the 
« celeſtial deities to revenge me} Mayeſt 
thou be ſuſpended in the middle of 
* the pan pe the crag of ſome ſoli- 
© tary naked rock!. There may the 
* thunder ſtrike thee from above and 
there mayeſt thou invoke Calypſo, 
* who fhall ſcorn thy repentance, and 
enjoy thy puniſhment !' But the rage 
of Calypſo evaporated with the very 
breath that exprefled it, and the deſire 
of retaining Telemachus revived in her 
boſom. Let him live,” ſaid ſhe to 
herſelf, and let him live here! Perhaps, 
* in time, he will learn to ſet a juſt va- 
* lue upon my friendſhip, and reflect 
that Eucharis has no immortality to 
* beſtow. But, alas! I have enſnared 
© myſelf by an inviolable oath; it has 
© bound me with everlafting bonds; 
and the irremeable waters of Styx, 
© by which I have-ſworn, preclude for 
© ever the return of hope! While theſe 
thoughts paſſed ſilentiy in lier boſom, 
the charaReriſticks of all the Furies 
were impreſitd upon her countenance, 
and all the peſtilential vapours of Co- 
cytus ſee med to exbale from her heart. 

Her whole nce ſtruck Tele- 
machus with horror; ſhe inſtantly per- 
ceived it; for what is hidden from the 
perſpicacity- of love? and the diſcovery 
added ne violence to her pbrepzy. She 
ſuddenly ſtarted away from the place 
where ſhe ſtood, with all the fury that 
inſpires the votaries-of Bacchus when 
their ſnouts echo ftom the mountains of 
Thracez ſhe ruſhied into the woods with a 
javelin in her hand, calling allher nymphs 
to follow her, and threatening to pierce 
thoſe who ſhould Ray behind: ternfied 
at this menace, they thronged round 
| her, and Bucharis among the-reft; her 
eyes ſwimming in tears, and her laſt 
look directed to Telemachus, to whom 
ine did not dare to ſpeak, The god- 
deſs trembled when ſhe approached 
ber; and was ſo far from being ſoftened 
by her ſubmiſſion, that ſhe burned 
wich new rage, when ſhe perceived 

that aſſtidtion itſelf only heightened 
* 
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Telemachus was now left alone with 
Mentor; and, after a ſhort interval of 
filence and confuſion, be threw hirafelf 
on the ground, and embraced. big knee: 
— not —— 2 himſelf on hit 

or even to lift up his upon 
him. He burſt into tears; * 
16 ſpeak, but his voice failed him; #nd 
he was yet more at a loſs for wordt 
he knew not what he ought eo 
what he did, or what he would do: but 
at length he cried ot! O more than 
father! O Mentor! deliver me from 
© the evils that ſurround me! I can 
neither forfake nor follow your de- 
© liver me from evils that are worſe 
* than death? Deliver me from myſelf; 
put an end to my being! 

Mentor embraced him, comforted 
and encouraged him; and, without 
ſoothing his paſſion, reconciled him to 
life. O ſon of the wiſe Ulyſſest' ſaid 
he, whom the gods have ſo highly 
* favoured, and whom they favour 
* ſtill; the very ſufferings. of which 
* thou art now complaining are new 
© teſtimonies of their love: he who has 
never felt the ſtrength of bis paſſions, 
and his own weakneſs, is not yet ac- 
« quainted with wiſdomz he is not yet 
© acquainted with himſelf ; nor is he 
aware how little his own heart is to 
© be truſted, The gods have led thee, 
as it were, by the hand, to the brink 
af deftruion; they have ſhewed'thee 
the depth of the abyſs, but they have 
© not ſuffered thee to fall in: ſecure 
© now the knowledge which otherwife 
thou couldft never have acquired; 
and improve that experience, without 
« which it would have been in vain to 
© tell thee of the trezchery of Love, 
© who flatters only to deſtroy; aud who 
© conceals the keeneſt anguiſtr ander 
the appearance of delight. Tho 
© haſt now ſeen, and known, -thislove- 
„ly, this perfidious boy: be came hr̃- 
© ther blooming in immortal beauty, 
and all was-mirth and ſport, elegunce 
and diſpation; he ſtole away thy 
© heart, and thou hadſt pleaſure in 
c permitting the theft; yet did thou 
viſh to perſuade thyſelf that it was 
«© ſtill thy on. Thou waſt ſolicitors 
© to deceive me, and to flatter thyſelf; 
and thou art now gathering the fruity 
© of 8 Thou art — 
© portu me to take 'away thy life; 
© and. that I will. — * ä 
hape that lingers in thy breaſt 1 

; « goddeſs 
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* poddefs is transformed, by the vio- 
1 —— of her paſſion, to an inſernal 
fury; Eucharis is tormented. by a 
flame leſs tojerable than the pains of 
© death; and among the other nymphs 
of Calypſo, Jealouſy has ſcaitered all 
her plagues with an unſparing hand. 
Such are the exploits of that boy, 
whoſe appearance was ſo gentle and 
lovely! How greatly, then, art thou 
beloved by the gods, who have opened 
a way for thee to fly from him, and 


of a blameleſs only, but a noble paſ- 
ſion ! Calypſo is herſelf compelled to 
drive thee hence : the veſſel 1s ready; 
call up, then, all thy courage, and 
let us make haſte to quit this iſland, 
where it is certain that virtue can ne- 
ver dwell.” 
Mentor, while he was yet ſpeaking, 
took Telemachus by the hand, and led 
him towards the ſhore, Telemachus 
conſented with filent reluctance, and 
looked behind him at every ſtep. Eu- 
charis was ſtill in fight, though at a 
conſiderable diſtancez and not being 
able to ſee her face, he gazed at her 
fine hair, which, tied in a lock, played 
racefully behind her, and at her looſe 
Rabe robe that flowed negligently in 
the wind: heremarked the eaſy majeſty 
of her gait, and could have kiſſed the 
mark of her footſteps on the ground. 
When his eye could no longer reach 
her, he liſtened; and he perſuaded him- 
ſelf that he heard her voice: he ſtill ſaw 
her, though ſhe was abſent; his fancy 
realized her image; and he thought that 
he was talking with her, not knowing 
where he was, nor hearing any thing 
that was ſaid by Mentor. 

But, at length, awaking as from a 
dream—* Mentor,” ſaid he, I am re- 
* ſolved to follow you; but I have not 
« yet taken leave of Eucharis; and I 
* would rather periſh than abandon her 
« with ingratitude! Stay only till I ſee 
© her once more; ſtay only till I bid 
© her farewel for ever. Let me tell 
© her, that the gods, jealous of my fe- 
« licity, compel me to depart; but that 
© they ſhall ſooner put a period to my 
© life, than blot her from my remem- 
© brance. O my father! grant me this 
£ laſt, this moſt reaſonable, requeſt; or 
« deftroy me this moment, and let me 
« die at your feet! I have no deſire to 
© continue in this ifland; nor will I 
give up my heart to love: it is, in- 


return to thy country, the object not 


* deed, a ſtranger to the paſſion; for 
© all that I feel for Eucharis amounts 
© hut to friendſhip and gratitude, EF 

deſire only to bid her farewel, and I 


c 
vill then follow you without a mo- 
c 


ment's delay. 
* My ſon,” replied Mentor, * my 
pity for you is more than I can ex- 
preſs; your paſſion is ſo violent, that 
you are not ſenſible it poſſeſſes you; 
you imagine yourſelf to be in a ſtate 
of tranquiility, even while you are 
adjuring me to take away your life, 
You declare that you are not under 
the influence of love, while you feel 
yourſelf unable to quit the object of 
your paſſion; while you ſee and hear 
her only, and are blind and deaf to 
all beſide : fo the wretch, whom a fe- 
ver has rendered delirious, tells. you 


is blinded by defire : you are ready 
to renounce Penelo e, who. expects 
you in Ithaca; and Ulyſſes, whom 
you ſhall certainly ſee again at your 
return, and to whoſe throne you are 
to ſucceed. You would give up all 
the glory which the. gods have pro- 
miſed, and confirmed by the miracles 
which they have wrought in your be- 
half, to live with Euchaxis in obſcu- 
rity and diſgrace; and yet you pre- 
tend that your attachment to her is 
not the effect of love! What is it 
but love that troubles you? what 
but love has made you weary of life? 
and what elſe produced the tranſport 


I do not accuſe you of inſincerity; 
but I pity your deluſion, Fly, fly, 
O Telemachus! for love is conquered 
only by flight : againſt ſuch an ene- 
my, true courage conſiſts in fear and 
retreat; in retreat without delibera- 
tion, and without looking back. 
You cannot have forgotten the tender 
anxieties you have coſt me from your 


which my counſel has enabled you 
to avoid; why, then, will you diſ- 
truſt me now? Believe me, or let me 
leave you to. your fate, You know 
not the anguiſh that my heart has felt 
to ſee you ruſh forward in the path 
of deſtruction; you know not what 
I ſecretly ſuffered when I did not 
dare to ſpeak to you: your mother 
felt not a ſeverer pang at your birth. 
© I was filent; and ſuppreſſed even my 
* ſighs, in the fond hope that you would 

; at 


. . , , , eee eee ca co eee 


he is not ſick. Your underſtanding. 


that betrayed your ſecret to Calypſo? 


earlieſt infancy, nor the dangers - 
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© at length return to me without ad- 


© monition or reproof. O my fon! te- 
e ftore to me that which is dearer than 
« life; give me thyſelf; and be once 
more mine and thy own, If reafon 
« ſhall at length prevail over 19 1 
« ſhall live; and my life ſhall be hap- 
« py: but if, in the conteſt with paſ- 
« fon, reaſon ſhall give way, my hap- 
« pineſs is at an end, and I can live no 
«© longer.” 

During this diſcourſe, Mentor con- 
tinued to advance towards the fea; 
and Telemachus, who had not yet 
ſofficient reſolution to follow him, 
was yet ſo far influenced as to ſuffer 
himſelf to be led forward without re- 
ſiſtance. Minerva, in this criſis of his 
fate, till concealed under the form of 
Mentor, covered him inviſibly with 
her ſhield, and diffuſed round him the 
divine radiance of vnereated light: 
it's influence was immediate and irre- 
ſiſtible; and Telemachus was conſcious 
to a ſtrength of mind, which, ſince he 
came into the Iſland of Calypſo, he had 
never felt. They came at length to the 
ſea · ſhore, which in that place was ſt 
and rocky; it projected in a cliff, whic 
was broken by the foaming ſurge be- 
low, and which, from the top, com- 
manded an extenſive proſpect of the 
country: from this promontory _y 
looked to ſee whether the ſhip, whic 
had heen built by Mentor, was ill in 
the place where they bad left it; and 
they beheld'a ſcene which, to Mentor 
at leaſt, was extremely mortifying and 
diſtreſsfy]. | 

Love, who was conſcious that his 
ſhafts could make no imprefſion upon 


Mentor, now ſaw him carry off Tele- 


machus, with new pangs of diſappoint- 
ed malignity: he wept with rage and 
vexation; and went in ſearch of Ca- 
lypſo, who was wandering about in the 
moſt gloomy receffes'of the foreſt. The 
moment ſhe ſaw him, a deep ſigh eſcaped 
her, and ſhe felt every wound in her 
boſom begin to bleed afreſh. * Art 
thou a goddeſs ??' ſaid the diſdainful 
boyz © and doſt thou ſuffer thyſelf to 
be defied by a feeble mortal, who is 
* captive in thy dominions? Why is 
he ſuffered to depart with impunity?” 
— O fatal power!” replred Calypſo, 
let me no more liſten to thy dangerous 
* counſel, which has already ſeduced 
me from a fate of perfect and deli- 
* cious tranquillity, and plunged me 


© inan abyſs of miſery, where thought 
© itſelf can find no bottom. All coun- 
© ſel is, indeed, too late: I have ſworn, 
* by the waters of the Styx, that I will 
not detain him; and this awful oath, 
Jupiter himſelf, the father of the 

* omnipotent and eternal, does not dare 
© to violate.-Depart, then, Telema- 
© chus, from this iſland !—Depart thou 
© alſo, pernicious boy! for my misfor- 
© tunes are derived rather from thee 
© than "oe him!” 

Love, drying up his tears, replied 
with a fenile e Jefion and iſdain— 
* And this cath has left you without 
* an expedient! Leave the matter, then, 

to my management. As you have 
ſworn to let Telemachus depart, take 
no meaſures to detain him; but nei- 
ther I nor your nymphs are bound by 
© your oath, I will ſecretly incite 
© them to burn the veſſel that Mentor 
© has ſo haſtily built, and his diligence 
to circumvent us ſhall be ineffectual; 

he alſo ſhall be circumvented in his 
turn, and find himſelf unexpectedly 
© deprived of all means toreſcue Tele- 
machus from your power. 

The voice of Love thus ſoothed the 
deſpair of Calypſo, as the breath of the 
zephyr, upon the margin of a ſtream, 
refreſhes the languid flock which are 
fainting in the burning heat of the 
ſummer's ſun: the ſweet influence of 
hope and joy was again felt in her breaſt; 
her countenance became ſerene, and her 
eye ſoft and placid; the glooms of 
care were diſſipated for a moment ; ſhe 
ſtopped, ſhe ſmiled; and ſhe repaid the 
flattery of the wanton boy with careſſes, 
which prepared new anguiſh for her 
heart. N | 

Cupid, pleaſed with his ſucceſs upon 
Calypſo, went to try his influence upon 


her nymphs: they were ſcattered about 
upon the mountains like a flock of 


ſheep, which, purſued by ſome hungry 
walt had fled far from the ſhepherd. 
Having ſoon got them together“ Tele- 
* machus,* ſays he, is ſtill in your 
* hands; but, if a moment is loſt, he 
© will eſcape you: make haſte, then, 


© and ſet fire to the veſſel which the te- 


© merity of Mentoi has conſtructed to 
carry him off!“ Torches were now 
lighted in a moment; they ruſhed to- 
wards the ſea-ſhore, with the cries and 

eſtures of frantick Bacchanals, their 
Pair diſhevelled, and their limbs trem- 
bling; the flames ſpread; the whole 


vellel 


= 
veſſel was ſoon in a blaze; and the 
ſmoke, intermixed with ſheets of fire, 
roſe in a cloudy volume to the ſky, 
Telemachus and Mentor ſaw the 
flames, and heard the cries of the 
mphs from the top of the rock. 
elemachus was ſecretly inclined to 
rejoice at what had happened; the 
health of his mind was not yet perfectly 
reſtored : and Mentor remarked, that 
his paſſion was like a fire not totally 
extinguiſhed, which, from time to time, 
eams from the embers, and frequently 
ows out ſparks with a ſudden and 
unexpected vigour, * Now, ſays Te- 
lemachus, our retreat is cut off, and 
+ our eſcape from this iſland is impoſ- 
£ fible!' Mentor, who perceived that 
be was relapſing into all his follies, 
knew that not a moment was to be 
loft: he ſaw a veſſel lying at anchor at 
a diſtance, which did not approach the 
ſhore, becauſe it was well known to all 
pilots that the Iſland of Calypſo was 
wacceſſible., * This wiſe, guardian of 
ynexperienced youth, therefore, ſud- 
denly puſhed Telemachus from the top 
of the rock into the ſea, and inſtantly 
Jeaped after him. Telemachus, who 
was at firſt tunned by the fall, drank 
of the briny wave, and beeame the ſport 
of the ſurge; but, at length, recovering 
from his aſtoniſhment, and ſeeing Men- 
tor, who ſtretched out his hand to aſſiſt 
him in (\wimming, he thought only how 
to leave the iſland at a diſtance. 


END OF THE SEVENTH BOOK, 


TELEMACHUS. 


The nymphs, who before imagined 
that they had ſecured their captives, 
uttered a dreadful cry when they ſaw 
them eſcape: Calypſo, in over- 
whelmed with deſpair, retired to her 
grotto, Which the filled with unavail. 
ing complaints; and Love, who ſaw 
his triumph ſuddenly changed into a 
defeat, ſprung up into the air; and, 
ſpreading his wings, took his flight to 
the groves of Idalia, where he was ex 
pected by Venus. The boy, ſtill more 
vw 3 mother, conſoled himſelf 

or his diſappointineat, by laughin 
with her, at the miſchief they had 
done. 

Telemachus felt, with pleaſure, that 
his fortitude, and bis love of virtue, re- 
vived as bis diſtance from the fatal 
Iſland of Calypſo increaſed. * I now,” 
ſaid he to Mentor, experience what 
vou have told me; but what, if I had 
not experienced, I could never have 
© believed: „Vice can only be con- 
% quered by flight!” My father, how 
dear a teſtimony have the gods given 
me of their love, by granting me the 
guidance and protection of thy wiſ- 
dom! I deſerve, indeed, to be de- 
« prived of both; I deſerve to be aban- 
* doned to my own folly, I now fear 
« neither ſeas nor winds; I apprehend 
danger only from my paffions: love 
* alone is more to be dreaded than all 
© the calamities of ſhipwreck.“ 
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BOOK VIII. 


HE veſſel which lay at 


8 anchor, and which Tele- 
3 machus and Mentor were 
approaching, was of Phce- 


nicia, and bound to Epi- 
rus. The Phcoenicians 
who were on board had ſeen Telema- 
chus in his voyage from Egypt; but he 
could not be ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed to 
be known while he was ſwimming in 
the ſea, When Mentor was near 
enough the veſſel to be heard, he raiſed 
his head above the water, and called 
out, with a loud voice“ Phœnicians! 
© you who ſuccour alike the diſtreſſed 
of all nations, refuſe not your aſſiſt- 
* ance to two ſtrangers, whoſe life de- 
6 — upon your humanity : if you 
© have any reverence for the gods, take 
© us on board, and we will accompany 
you whitherſoever you are bound.” 
The commander of the veſſel immedi- 
ately anſwered—* We will receive you 
© with joy: it is not neceſſary that you 
© ſhould be known to us; it ſuffices that 
you are men, and 25 9 He 
gave orders accordingly; and they were 
taken into the ſhip. 7 8 
When they firſt came aboard, they 
were ſo exhaufted and out of breath, 
thatthey could neither ſpeak nor move; 
for they had been ſwimming a long 
time, and had ſtruggled hard with the 
billows. They recovered, however, 


by degrees, and had change of apparel 


brought them, their own being heavy 
with the water it had imbibed, which 
ran off from all parts. As ſoon as 
they were able to ſpeak, the Phoenici- 
ans gathered round them, and were 
impatient to hear their adventures. 
How, ſaid the commander, did 
« you get into that iſland from whence 
vou came hither? It is in the poſſeſ- 
© fion of a goddeſs, who ſuffers no man 
© to enter it; and, indeed, it is ſur - 
© rounded by rocks, which are always 
© beaten with ſo dreadful a ſurge, that 
© it can ſcarce be approached without 
© certain ſhipwreck.” Mentor replied 
— We were driven on ſhore by a 
© ftorm: we are Greeks from Ithaca, 
© an ifland not far from Epirus, whi- 
© ther you. are bound; and if you 
c mould not touch there, which, how - 
© ever, is in your courſe, we ſhall be 
© ſatisfied to ut an ſhore at your 
port; for we ſhall find friends at Epi- 
rus who will procure us a * 
over to Ithaca; and we ſhall ſtill 
think ourſelves indebted to your hu- 
manity for the happineſs of being 
again reſtored to all that is dearto us 
in the world. ' bi 
Telemachus remained filent, and left 
Mentor to anſwer for them both; the 
faults which he had committed in the 
Iſland of Calypſo having greatlyincreaſ- 
ed his prudence: he was now diffident of 
himſelf; and ſo I how much 


he 
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78 
he always ſtood in need of the direc- 
tion of ſuperior wiſdom, that, when he 
had no opportunity of aſking Mentor's 


advice, 
and endeavoured to diſcover his ſenti- 
ments in his looks. 

The Phoenician commander, obſerv- 
ing the ſilence of Telemachus, looked 


earneſtly at him, and thought he re- 


membered to have ſeen him before; 
but not being able to recollect any par- 
ticulars—* Permit me,” ſaid he, to 
© "aſk, if you have not ſome remem- 
© brance of having ſeen me before; 
« for I think this is not the firſt time I 
© have ſeen youz your countenance is 


e watched his countenance, 


TELEMACHUS, 


© lities, deſerve the truſt; I wil} put 
* you on ſhore at Ithaca before I pro- 
* ceed to Epirus; and you ſhall not 


find leſs friendſhip in the brother of 


© not unknown to me; it ſtruck me at 


© the firſt glance: but I cannot recol- 
© le& where we have met; perhaps, 
© my memory may be aſſiſted by yours.” 
Telemachus immediately replied, with 
a mixture of ſurprize and ee 
I have felt, at the fight of you, ex- 
© atly what you felt at the ſight of 
me: I well remember to have ſeen 
© you; but I cannot recolle& whether 
c 1 Egypt or at Tyre.“ The Phceni- 
cian, atthe mention of Egypt and Tyre, 
like a man who, waking in the morn- 
ing, has brought back by degrees, 
and as it were from a remote diſtance, 
the evaneſcent images of a dream which 
had fled with the ſhadows of the night, 
ſuddenly cried out—* Thou art Te- 
© lemachus, with whom Narbal con- 
© tracted a friendſhip when we were re- 
turning from Egypt! I am his bro- 
© ther; of whom you have, doubtleſs, 
© heard him often ſpeak: I left you with 
© him when we arrived at Tyre, being 
* myſelf obliged to make a voyage to 
« Rcetica, that celebrated country, near 
© the Pillars of Hercules, on the re- 
* moteſt confines of the deep. Having 
therefore but juſt ſeen you, it is not 
© ſtrange that I did not perfectly re- 
E colle& you at firſt fight.” 


] perceive,” ſaid Telemachus, that 


you are Adoam: I had no opportu- 
© nity of a perſonal acquaintance with 
© you; but 1 have heard much of you 
from Narbal. How ſhould I rejoice 
© to hear of him from you! for, tome, 
bis memory will be for ever dear. 
Is he ſtill at Tyre? Has he ſuffered 


© nothing from the ſuſpicion and croelty | 


« of Pygmalion * Telemachus,” ſaii 


Adoam, interrupting him, Fortune 


has now given you in charge to a man 


munen 


4 


* Narbal than in Narbal himſelf. 
Having looked aloft while he was ſpeak - 
ing, he obſerved that the wind, for 
which he had waited, began to blow; 
he therefore gave orders inſtantly to 
weigh anchor; the ſails were ſpread to 
the breeze, and the oars divided the 
flood. | 

Adoam then took Telemachus and 
Mentor apart. Iwill now,“ ſaid he 
to Telemachus, * gratify your curioh- 
* ty. The tyranny of Pygmalion is at 
an end; from that ſcourge the righte- 
* ous gods have delivered the earth! 
As he dared to truſt no man, ſo no 
man dared to truſt him: the good 
were content to ſigh in ſecret, and to 
hide themſelves from his cruelty, 
without attempting any thing againſt 
him; the wicked thought there was 
no way of ſecuring their own lives 
but by putting an end to his. There 
was not a man in Tyre who was not 
* In g danger of alarming his 
* ſuſpicion; and to this danger his 
© guards themſelves were more ex- 

ſed than others. As his life was 
in their hands, he feared them in 
8 to their power; and he ſa- 
crificed them to his ſafety upon the 
gr miſtruſt: thus his very ſearch 
of ſecurity rendered the finding it 
impoſſible. Thoſe in whoſe hands 
he had depoſited his life were them- 
ſelves in perpetual danger by his ſu- 
ſpicion; and the only expedient to de- 
liver themſelves from this dreadful 
ſituation was to anticipate the effects 
of his ſuſpicion by his death. The 
firſt, however, who took a reſolution 
to deſtroy him, was the impious A- 
ſtarbe, whom you have heard ſo of- 
ten mentioned already, She was 
paſſionately enamoured of a young 
Tyrian, who had great poſſeſſions 
and whoſe name was Joazar; anc 
had conceived a deſign of placing 
him upon the throne. 2 o facilitate 
the execution of this project, ſhe per- 
ſuaded the king thit Pbadael, the 
eldeſt of his two ſons, being impa- 
tient to ſucceed him, bad conſpired 
againſt his life: ſhe. ſyborned wit- 
neſſes to ſupport the charge; and the 
unhappy tyrant-cauſed Phadael to be 
put to death, Balcazar, his Roy 
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© fon, was ſent to Samos, under the 
pretence of learning the manners and 
ſciences of Greece; but, in reality, 
becauſe Aſtarbe had perſuaded the 
king that it was neceſſary to ſend him 
away, leſt he ſhould aſſociate himſelf 
with the malecontents. The ſhip 
in which he was embarked had ſcarce 
quitted the port, when thoſe who had 
been appointed to navigate her, havy- 
ing been corrupted by the perfidious 
inhumanity of Aſtarbe, contrived to 
make ſhipwreck of the veſſel in the 
night; and having thrown the young 
prince into the fea, they preſerved 
themſelves by ſwimming to ſome fo- 
reign barks that waited for them at a 
convenient diſtance. - 

la the mean time, the amours of 
Aſtarbe were ſeciets to none but 
Pygmalion, who fondly imagined 
himſelf to be the only object of her 
affection: he, who LR even the 
whiſper of the breeze with diſtruſt 
and dread, relied on this abandoned 
woman with a blind and implicit con- 
fidence. At the time, however, when 
love rendered him the dupe of her 
artifices, he was incited by avarice 
to find ſome pretence for putting 
Joazar, her favourite, to death, that 
he might ſeize vpon his riches, 

© But while ſuſpicion, love, and ava- 
rice, were thus ſharing the heart of 
Pygmalion, Aſtarbe was contriving 
his immediate deſtruction. She 
thought it poſſible that he might have 
diſcovered ſomething of her con- 
nexion with Joazar; and, if not, ſhe 
knew that avarice alone would fur- 
wiſh him with a ſufficient motive to 
cut him off: ſhe concluded, there- 
fore, that not a moment was to be 
loſt, She ſaw that all the principal 
othcers of the court were ready to 
* dip their hands in his blood, and ſhe 
heard of ſome new conſpiracy every 
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5 Wy Ros was none whom ſhe 


could make the confidants of her de- 
* ſign, without putting her own life in 
their powerz and therefore ſhe deter- 
a ined to deſtroy Pygmalion by poi- 
* ſon, and to adminiſter it herſelf. 

© It was his general practice to eat 
with her in private; and he always 
* dreſſed his food himſelf, not. daring 
* totruſt any band but his own. While 
* he was thus employed, he uſed to 
* lock himſelf up in the moſt retived 
part of his palace, the better to oon- 
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ceal his fears, and elude obſervation.” 
He did not dare to enjoy any of the 
pleaſures of the table, nor even to 
taſte any thing which had not been 
prepared wholly by himſelf; he was 

thus ae from the uſe, not only 

icaciesandrefinements in cook 

ery, but of wine, bread, alt, oil, 
milk, and all other ordinary food: 
he lived entirely upon fruit, which 

he gathered himſelf from his garden; 
or ſuch roots and herbs as he (owed 

and dreſſed with his own hands; he 

drank no liquor but the water which 

he drew from a fountain that was in- 

cloſed in a part of the palace, of which 

he always kept the key; and, not- 

withſtanding his confidence in A- 
ſtarbe, he did not in this particular 
ly aſide his precaution even with 
reſpe& to her: he made her eat and 

drink of every thing that furniſhed 
out their repaſt * he taſted it 
himſelf, that he might be ſure not to 

be poiſoned without her, and that ſhe 

might have no hope of ſurviving him. 
She contrived, however, to render this 

precaution ineffectual; for ſhe took a 
counter-poiſon, which ſhe had ob- 

tained of an old woman yet more 
wicked than herſelf, whom upon 

this occaſion ſhe made no ſcruple to 
truſt, as ſhe was already the confi- 

dante of her amours. As ſhe was 

thus ſecured againſt danger, in poi- 

ſoning the king with food of which 

ſhe was herſelf to partake, ſhe accom - 

pliſhed her purpoſe in the following 

manner. 

At the moment when they were ſit- 

ting down to their repaſt, the old wo- 

man made a noiſe at one of the doors 

of the apartment; the king, always 


under the terrors of aſſaſſination, was 


greatly alarmed, and ran in haſte to 
the door to ſee that it was ſecured; 
the old woman, having performed her . 
part, withdrew; and the king ſtood 
torpid in ſuſpenſe, not knowing what 
to think of the noiſe he bad heard, 
nor daring to reſclve his doubts by 
opening the door. Aſtarbe encourag- 
ed him, careſſed him, and 15 him 
to eat, having thrown poiſon into his 
golden cup while he ran to the door 
upon the alarm. Pygmalion, wit 
his uſual precaution; gave the cop N 
firſt into her hand; and ſhe drank 
without fear, confiding in the anti- 
dote ſhe had taken: Pygmalion then 
L 2 « drank 
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* drank himſelf; and, in a ſhort time 
* afterwards, ſunk down in a ſtate of 
© total inſenſibility. Aſtarbe, who 
* knew that he was capable of ſtabbing 
© her to the heart upon the lighteſt ſu- 
© ſpicion, and that he might recover 
5 om this fit while he had yet ſtrength 
to do it, immediately rent her cloaths, 
tore her hair, and burſt into clamo- 
© rous lamentations: ſhe took the dy- 
* ing king in her arms, preſſed him to 
* her boſom, and ſhed over him a flood 
* of tears, which ſhe had always at 
* command; but when ſhe ſaw that his 
* ſtrength was juſt exhauſted, and the 
* laſt agony coming on, ſhe wr fe the 
*: maſk; and, to prevent a poſſibility of 
* his recovery, threw herſelf upon him, 
and ſmothered him. She then took 
© the royal ſignet from his finger, and 
the diadem from his head, and pre- 
* ſented them both to Joazar, whom ſhe 
called in for that purpoſe. She ima- 
« gined that all her partizans would 
* readily concur in the gratification of 
her paſſion; and that her lover would 
* not fail to be proclaimed king: but 
*' thoſe who had paid their court to her 
with the greateſt aſſiduity were baſe 
and mercenary wretches, who were 
* incapable of a ſincere affection; and 
* who, beſides, being deſtitute of cou- 
rage, were deterred from ſupporting 
* Aſtarbe by the fear of her enemies: 
* her own pride, diſſimulation, and 
cruelty, were yet more formidable; 
* and every one wiſhed that ſhe might 
« periſh, as a pledge of his own ſecuri- 
ty. In the mean time, the palace was 
in the utmoſt confuſion; nothing was 
heard but a repetition of the Words 
„The king is dead!“ Some ſtood ter- 
* rified and irteſolute; others ran to 
arms; every one rejoiced at the event, 
but every one apprehended the conſe. 
* quences, The news preſently cir- 
« culated, from mouth to mouth, 
through the whole city; where there 
was not ſo much as a ſingle perſon 
* who regretted the death of the king, 
* -which was an univerſal deliverance 
and conſolation. 

*t Narbal, ſtruck with an event fo 
© fudden and awful, compaſſionated the 
mis fortunes of Pygmalion, though he 
could not but deteſt his vices; he re- 
* gretted, like ps honeſt man, his hav- 
Ting betrayed; himſelf to deſtruction by 
an unlimited and undeſerved confi. 
L once in Aſtarbe; and choſen rather 
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© to be a tyrant, diſclaimed By nature, 
and abhorred by mankind, than to 
fulfil the duties of a ſovereign, and 
become the father of his — He 
was alſo attentive to the intereſts of 
the ſtate; and made haſte to aſſemble 
the friends of his country, to oppoſe 
the meaſures of Aſtarbe; under whoſe 
influence there was the greateſt rea 
ſon to apprehend a reign yet more op- 
* pads than that of Pygmalion him- 
elf. 
© Narbal knew that Baleazar was not 
drowned when he was thrown into 
the ſeaz though the wretches who 
aſſured Aſtarbe of his death thought 
otherwiſe: he ſaved himſelf, under fa- 
vour of the night, by ſwimming; and 
ſome Cretan merchants, touched with 
compaſſion, took him into their vel. 
fel. Having no reaſon to doubt but 
that his deſtruction was intended, and 
being __y afraid of the cruel jea- 
louſy of Pygmalion and the fatal arti- 
fices of Allarbe, he did not dare to re- 
turn into his father's dominions, but 
wandered about on the coaſt of Syria, 
where he had been left by the Cre. 
tans who took him up, and gained 7 
ſcanty ſubſiſtence by tending a flock 
of ſheep. At length, however, he 
found means to make Narbal ac- 
233 with his ſituation; not 
oubting but that he might ſafely 
truſt his ſecret and his life with a man 
whoſe virtue had been ſo often tried, 
Narbal, though he had been ill treat- 
ed by the father, did not look with 
leſs tenderneſs on the fon; nor was he 
leſs attentive to his intereſts, in 
which, however, his principal view 
was to prevent his undertaking any 
thing inconſiſtent with the duty he 
ſtill owed to his father; and therefore 
he exerted all his influence to recon- 
cile him to his ill fortune. 
Baleazar had requeſted Narbal to 
ſend him aring as a token, whenever 
it ſhould be proper for him to repair 
to Tyre; but Narbal did not think 
it prudent during the life of Pygma- 
lion, as it would have been attended 
with the utmoſt danger to them both; 
the tyrant's inquiſitive circumſpection 
being ſuch, as no ſubtlety or dili- 


e 


_ © gence could elude: but as foon as 


the fate he merited had overtaken him, 
Narbal ſent the ring to Baleazar. 
« Baleazar ſet out immediately; and ar- 
© rived at the gates of Tyre while the 

holt 
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whole city was in the utmoſt trouble 
and perplexity ta know who ſhould 
luccted to the throne: he was at once 
known and acknowledged, as well by 
the principal Tyrians as by the peo- 
ple. 'Th loved him, not for the ſake 
of his father, who was the object of 
univerſal deteſtation, but for his own 
amiable and gracious diſpolition; and 
even his misfortunes now threw a 
kind of ſplendor round him, which 
ſhewed his good qualities to the great- 
eſt advantage, and produced a tender 
intereſt in his favour. 

« Narbal aſſembled the chiefs of the 
people, the elders of the council, and 
the prieſts of the great goddeſs of 
Phcoenicia., They ſaluted Baleazar as 
their kingz and he was immediately 
proclaimed by the heralds, amidſt the 
acclamations of the people. The 
ſhouts were heard by Altarbe in one 


of the innermoſt receſſes of the palace, 


where ſhe had ſhut herſelf up with 
Joazar, her eſfeminate and infamous 
tavourite. She was abandoned by all 
the ſycophants and paraſites, the cor- 
rupt proſtitutes of power, who. had 
attached themſelves to her during the 
life of Pygmalion; for the wicked 
fear the wicked; they know them to 
be unworthy of confidence, and there - 
fore do not wiſh they ſhould be in- 
veſted with power. Men of corrupt 
principles know how much others of 
the ſame character abuſe authority, 
and to what excels they carry opprel- 
hong they with rather to have the good 
ſet over them: for though they can- 
not hope for reward, they know they 
ſhall not ſuffer injury. Aſtarbe, 
therefore, was deſerted by all but a 
few wretches, who had ſo far inyolv- 
ed themſelves in her guilt, that, what- 
ever party they ſhould eſpouſe, they 
could not hope to cfcape puniſhment, 
© The palace was ſoon forced; guilt, 
naturally irreſolute and timid, made 
little refiſtance, and the criminals en- 
deavoured to ſave themſelves by flight, 
Aſtarbe attempted to make her eſcape, 
diſguiſed like a ſlave; but ſhe was 
detected and ſeized by a ſoldier, who 
knew her; and it was with great dif- 
ficulty that the people were prevented 


* from tearing her to pieces; they had 
* already thrown her down, and were 


Y. Y 


dragging, her along the pavement, 
when Narhal reſcued her out of their 
hands, She then entreated that ſus 
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might ſpeak to Baleazar, whom ſhe 
hoped to influence by her beauty, and 
to impoſe upon, by pretending that 
ſhe could make important diſcoveries. 
Baleazar could not retuſe to hear herz 
and ſhe approached him with an-ex- 
2 of ſweetneſs and modeſty in 
er countenance, which gave new 
power to her beauty, and might have 
ſoftened Rage itlelf into pity and 
Ne She addteſſed him with 
the moſt delicate and inſinuating flat- 
tery; the conjured him, by the athes 
of his father, to take pity upon her, 
whom he had fo tenderly loved ſhe 
invoked the gods, as if ſhe had paid 
them the homage of ſincere adoration; 
ſhe ſhed a flood of tears; and, proſtrat- 
ing herſelf on the ground, ſhe paſ- 
ſionately embraced his knees. But 
as (von as ſhe imagined theſe arts had + 
wy an influence over him, ſhe neg- 
ected nothing to render him ſuſpi- 
cious of the moſt faithful and affec- 
tionate of his ſervants: ſhe accuſed 
Narbal of having entered into a con- 
ſpiracy again(t Pygmalion, and of 
intrigues to procure himſelf to be 
cholen king inſtead of Baleaxar, 
whom ſhe inſinuated he had alſo in- 
tended to poiſon. In the ſame man- 
ner ſhe — every other per- 
ſon whom ſhe knew to be a friend to 
virtue; and hoped to find Baleazar 
ſuſceptible of the ſame diſtruſt and 
ſulpicion as his father: but the young 
rince, diſcerning and diſdaining both 
— ſubtlety and her malice, ſudden- 
ly interrupted her, by calling in his 
guards: ſhe was immediately carried 
to priſon; and a proper number of 
perſons, diſtinguiſhed for their ex- 
perience and their wiſdom, were ap- 
pointed to enquire into her conduct. 
hey diſcovered, with horror, that 
ſhe had firſt poiſoned, and then ſmo- 
thered, Pygmalion; and that her 
whole life had been one uninterrupted 
ſeries of the moſt enormous crimes: 
ſhe was therefore judged worthy of 
the levereſt puniſhment which the 
laws of Phoenicia could inflit, and 
condemned to be burnt by a ſlow fire. 


«© But as ſoon as ſhe found that her 
* crimes were known, and her judges 


© incxorable, ſhe gave way 
© furies that had taken poſle 


to all the 
ſſion of her 
ſoulz and ſhe immediately ſwallowed 
poiſon, which ſhe had taken care to 


© conceal about her, as the means of a 


* ſpeedy 
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speedy death, if ſhe ſhould be con- his direction; in every inftance ke 


© demned'to ſuffer lingering torments. 
© Thoſe who were about Her ſoon per- 


« ceived that ſhe ſuffered intolerable 
pain and offered ſuch relief as was in 
© their power; but, without giving any 
©. anſwer, ſhe made ſigns that ſhe would 
receive no aſſiſtance. They then ſpoke 
to her of the righteous gods, whoſe 
* anger ſhe had provoked; but, inſtead 
© of expreſſing contrition or remorſe, ſhe 
© Jooked' upward with a mixture of de- 
5 = and arrogance, as if ſhe abhorred 
© their attributes and defied their ven- 
© geance, 

© The laſt agony now came on, and 
© her dying aſpe& expreſſed only im- 
© piety and rage: of that beauty, which 
© had been fatal to ſo many, no remains 
© were now left; every grace was va- 
© niſhed; her eyes, upon which the 
© hand of Death was already heavy, 
* were turned haſtily on every fide, 
© with à wild and unmeaning ferocity; 
© her lips were convulſed, her mouth 
© open; und her whole countenance diſ- 
© torted; a livid paleneſs ſucceeded, and 
© her body became cold; yet ſometimes 
© ſhe ſtarted, as it were, back to life; 
© but it was only to expreſs the pang 
* thatrouzed her by ſhrieks and groans. 
At length, however, ſhe expired, leav- 
© ing thoſe that ſtood round her in a 
© ftate of inexpreſſible confuſion and 
© horror, Her guilty ſoul, without 
© doubt, deſcended to thoſe mournful 
© regions where the unrelenting daugh- 
© ters of Danaus are perpetually em- 
© ployed in filling veſſels that will not 
hold water; where Ixion for ever 
turns his wheel; and Tantalus in 
vain endeavours to flake his everlaſt- 
ing thirſt with the witer that eludes 


« vailing labour, rolls up the ſtone, 


« whiclieternally falls back; and where 
© 'Tityus: feels the vulture inceſſantly 


prey upon his heart, which as faſt as 


it is devoured. is renewed. 


© Baleazar, havin = Kt his gra- 
© titude-to the gods for 
from this monſter by innumerable ſa- 


© crifices, began his reign by a con- 


duct altogether different from that of 


« Pygmalion} He applies himſelf, with 


great diligence, to revive commerce, 
© which had long lauguiſhed by a gra- 
« dual'deeline. In matters of great im- 


0 PR he takes the advice of Nar- 
bali et does not ſubmit ĩmplicitiy to 
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his lips; where Syſiphus, with una- 


is deliverance. 


him in his misfortunes, replied only 


* makes the adminiſtration of govern. 
ment his own act, and takes cogni- 
* zance of all things with his own eye; 
© he hears every one's opinion, and then 
* determines according to his own; he 
is, conſequently, the idol of his peo- 
ple; and, by poſſeſſing their affec- 
tions, he 13 maſter of more wealth 
than the cruel avarice of his father 
could ever hoard; for there is not a 
man in his dominions that would 
not freely part with his Whole pro- 
erg if, upon a preſling” necelfity, 
e ſhould require it of him : what he 
leaves his people, therefore, is more 
effeftually his own than it would be 
if he took it away. All precautions 
for the ſecurity of his perſon are un- 
neceſſary; for he is continually ſur- 
rounded by an impregnable defence, 
the affection of the publick: there 
is not a ſubject in his kingdom who 
does not dread the loſs of his prince 
as a calamity to himſelf; id who 
would not interpoſe between him and 
danger at _ hazard of his life. He 
is happy, and all his people are ha 
with vim : he is afraid os Nein 
too much of them; and they are afraid 
of offering him too little. His mode- 
ration leaves them in affluence; but 
this affluence renders them neither 
untractable nor inſolent; for they are 
habitually induſtrious, addicted to 
commerce, and inflexible in ſupport» 
ing the ancient purity of their laws. 
Phcenicia has now reached the ſum- 
mit of greatneſs and of glory; and 
* owes all her proſperity to her young 


«© king, 

c Narbal is his miniſter, the inſtru- 
© ment of his virtue and of his wiſ- 
* dom. -O Telemachus! if he was now 
© to ſee you, with what joy would he 
© load you with preſents, and ſend you 
back with magnificence to your coun- 


© try! How would he have * gr to 


© have placed the ſon of Ulyſſes upon 
* the throne of Ithaca, to diffuſe the 
* ſame happineſs through that iſland 


_ * which Baleazar diſpenſes at Tyre! 


And how happy am I to render you 
© this ſervice in his ſtead 1” 


Telemachus, who had liſtened with 
great pleaſure to the relation of theſe 


events, and was — more ſenſibly touch- 


ed with the tender and zealous friend - 
ſhip with which Adoam had received 


by 
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by claſping him te his breaſt in a tran- 


ſport of gratitude, affection, and eſ- 
teem. Adoam then enquired how he 
came on ſhore at the Iſland of Calypſo: 
and Telemachus, in his turn, gave him 
the hiſtory of his departure from Tyre; 
of his * to the Iſle of Cyprus; of 
the manner of his finding Mentor; of 
their voyage to Cretez of the publick 

ames for the election of a king after 
the flight of Idomeneus; of the reſent- 
ment of Venus; of their ſhipwreck; of 
the pleaſure with which Calypſo re- 
ceived themz of her becoming jealous 
of Eucharis; and of his being thrown 
into the ſea by Mentor upon his per- 
ceiving a Phoenician veſſel at ſome diſ- 
tance * the coaſt. 

Adoam then ordered a magnificent 


entertainment; and, as a farther telti- 


mony of his joy, he improved it with 
all the pleaſures of which his ſituation 
would admit. During the repaſt, which 
was ſerved by young Phaenicians,drefled 
in white garments, and crowned with 
flowers, the place was perfumed by 
rey” the moſt odoriferous gums of 
the Eaſt : they were entertained with 
the ſound of the flute by muſicians, to 
whom the rowers had reſigned their 
ſeats; and this melody was, from time 
to time, interrupted by Achitoas, who 
accompanied his lyre with his voice, in 
{trains which were worthy to be heard 
at the table of the gods, and to which 
even Apollo might have liſtened with 
delight. The Tritons, Nereids, and 
all the deities who rule the waters in 
{ubordination to the father of the deep, 
and even all the monſters of thoſe hoary 
regions, unknown to man, quitted the 
watery grottos of the abyſs, and ſwam 
in crowds round the veſſel to enjoy the 
harmony. A band of Phoenician youths, 
of exquiſite beauty, cloathed in fine 
linen whiter than ſnow, entertained 
them a long time with dancing, in the 
manger of their country; afterwards 
with the dances of Egypt; and, at laſt, 
with thoſe of Greece. At proper in- 
teryals, the ſhrill voice of the trumpet 
Interpoſed; and the waves reſounded to 
the diſtant ſhores. The ſilence of the 
night, the calmneſs of the ſea, the lam- 
bent radiance of the moon which trem- 
bled on the ſurface of the waves, and 
the deep azure. of the ſky ſpangled with 


a thouſand ſtars, concurred to heighten 


the beauty of the ſceye, 


Telemachus, who was temarkahle 
for a quick and lively ſenGbility, taſted 
all theſe pleaſures with a high reliſh; 
yet he did pot dare to give his heart up 
to their influence : ſince be had expe- 
rienced in the Ifland of Calypſo, ky, of 
great confuſion and diſgrace, how e 
a young mind is enflamed, he regarded 
all pleaſures, however innocent, with 
diſtryſt and dread; and watched the 
looks of Mentor, to diſcover what be 
thought of theſe. 

Mentor was pleaſed with his embar- 
raſſment, but without ſeeming to diſ- 
cover it. At length, however, touched 
with his ſelf-denial, he ſaid, with a 
ſmile—* I know of what you are afraid; 
and your fear does you bonour: do 
© not, however, let it carry you too 
* far; it is not poſſible to with you the 

enjoyment of pleaſure more earneſtly 
than I wiſh it you, provided it is 
pleaſure that neither enflames the 
paſſions, nor effeminates the charac» 
ter. Your pleaſures muſt be ſuch as 
unbend and refreſh the mind, ſuch as 
leave you compleat maſter of your- 
ſelf; not ſuch as ſubdue you to their 
power. Thoſe that 1 wiſh you 
not enflame the ſoul with a bry 
fury; but ſoothe it, by a ſweet and 
gue influence, to a pure and peace- 

ul enjoyment. You have endured 
toil and danger; and relaxation and 
ſolace are now neceſſary : accept, 
then, with gratitude to Adoam, the 
pleaſures that he now offers to you ; 
enjoy them, my dear Telemachus, 
enjoy them without fear or reſtraint, 
There is neither auſterity nor affec- 
tation in Wiſdom, who is, indeed, 
the parent of Delight; for ſhe alone 
can render it pure and permanent; 
ſhe alone has the ſecret of intermix- 
ing ſports and merriment with ſerious 
* thought and important labour: by 
© labour ſhe gives poignancy to plea- 
© ſure, and by pleaſure ſhe reſtores vi- 
© gourto labour. Wiſdom bluſhes not 
© to be merry when ſhe {ces a fit occa- 
© Gon for mirth.” x 

Mentor, as he pronounced theſe 
words, took up al . which he touch- 
ed with ſo much kill, that Achitoas, 
ſtruck with, ſurprize and jealouſy, ſuf . 
fered his own inſtrument to drop from 
his hand; bis eyes ſparkled, bis couny 
tenance e, colour, and bis anguiſh 
and gonfuſion would have beep rey 
| | marked 
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marked by all preſent, if their attention 
had not been holly engroſſed by the 
mufick of Mentör: they were afraid 
even to breathe, left they thould mingle 
any other ſound with his harmony, and 
tot: fome ſtrain of his enchanting ſong. 
Their enjoyment would, indeed, habe 
been verſes; if they had not feared it 
would end too ſoon; for the voice of 
Mentor, though it had no effeminate 
foftneſs. was capable of all the varieties 
of modulation: it was equally melodli- 
ous and ſtrong; and had an expreſſion 
perſectly adapted to the ſentiment, even 
in the minuteſt particular. 
le firſt ſung the praiſes of Jupiter, 
the father and the ſovereign of gods 
and men, who ſhakes the univerſe with 
a nod. He then reprefented, under the 
Figure of Minerva iſſuing from his 
Head, that Wiſdom which, 22 
from himſelf, as it's only and eterna 
Purce, is diffuſed, in boundleſs ema- 
nations, to irradiate ſuch created minds 
as are open to receive it. Theſe truths 
He ſung in ſuch a ſtrain of unaffected 
piety, and with ſuch a ſenſe of their 
ſublimity and importance, that his au- 
dience imagined themſelves tranſported 
to the ſummit of Olympus, and placed 
in the preſence of Jupiter, whoſe eye is 
more piercing than his thunder, He 
then ſung the fate of Narciſfus ; who, 
becoming enamoured of his own beauty, 
at which he gazed jnceffantly from the 
Brink of a unten that reflected it, 
pined away with ineffectual deſire, and 
Was changed into a flower that bears 
His name. And he laſt celebrated the 
wntimely death of the beautiful Adonis, 
who periſhed by the tuſks of a boar; and 
- whom Venvs, unable to revive, lament- 
ed with unavailing grief. 
Thbe paſſions of the audience corre- 
ſponded with the ſubje& of the ſong; 
they melted ſilently into tears, and felt 
an inexpreſſible delight in their grief. 
"When the muſick was at an end, the 
'Pheenicians looked round upon each 
other with aſtonichment and admira- 
tion. One ſaid—“ This is certainly 
Orpheus! and theſe are the ſtrains by 
-© which he timed the wild beaſts of 
© the deſart, and gave motion to trees 
's and rocks: it was thus that he en- 
chanted Cerberus, fuſpended the tor- 
„ ments of Ixion and the Danaids, and 
*E touched with pity the inexorable 
: '$#-hreaft of Plato, Who permitted him 
to lead back the fair Fus 


ydice from 
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his dominions. Another ſaid it was 


Linus, the ſon of Apollo: and a third, 


that it was Apollo himſelf. Even Te. 


lemachus was little leſs ſurprized than 


the reſt; for he did not know that 
Mentor had been ſo excellent a pro- 
ficient in muſick. Achitoas, who had 
now ſufficiently recolle&ed himſelf to 
conceal his jealoufy,' began an enco- 
mium upon. Mentor; but he bluſhed 
as he ſpoke, and found himſelf unable 
to proceed. Mentor, who perceived 
his confuſion, was defirous to hide it 
from others; and, feeing he could not 
go on, he began to ſpeak, that he might 
appear to interrupt him: he alſo endea- 
voured to conſole him, by giving him 
the praiſe that was due to his merit. 
Achitoas, however, could not be con. 


ſoled; for he felt that Mentor fur- 


— him yet more in generofity than 
ill. NT 
In the mean time, Telemachus ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to Adoam. I remem- 
© ber,” ſaid he, © that you mentioned 
© a voyage you made to Betica, ſince we 
returned together from Egypt. Be. 
tica is a country concerning which 
many wonders are rel] .-:ed, which it 
is difficult to believe; tell me, there- 
fore, whether they are true? — [ 
ſhall be glad, ſaid Adoam, to de- 
ſcribe that country to you; for it is 
well worthy of your curioſity, and 
is yet more extraordinary than Fame 
has reported it. 
* 'The River Betis flows through 2 
fertile country, where the air is al- 
ways temperate, and the ſky ſerene. 
The river, which gives name to the 
country, falls into the ocean near the 
Pillars of Hercules, nde far from 
the place where the ſea heretofore, 
breaking it's bounds, ſeparated the 
country of Tarſts from the vaſt con- 
tinent of Africa, This region ſeems 
to have preſerved all the felicity of 
the Golden Age, In the winter, the 
freezing breath of the north is never 
felt, and the ſeaſon is therefore mild; 
but, in ſummer, there are always re- 
freſhing gales from the weſt, which 
blow about the middle of the day; 
and in this ſeaſon, therefore, the heat 
is never intenſe: ſo that ſpring and 
autumn, eſpouſed as it were to each 
other, walk hand in hand through the 
year. The vallies and the plains 
yield — a double harveſt ; the 
C- 


edges conſiſt .of Jayrels, : pomeg'2- 
© nates, 
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© nates, jaſmines, and other trees, that 
are notonly always green, but in flower 
« the mountains are covered with locks, 
< whoſe wool, for it's ſuperior fineneſs, 
is ſought by all nations. This beauti- 
ful country contains alſo many mines 
of gold and filver: but the inhabi- 
tants, happy in their famplieity, dif: 
dain to count filver and gold among 
their riches; and value that only 
which contribates to ſupply the real 
and natural wants of mankind. 
* When we firſt traded with theſe 
people, we found gold and ſilver uſed 
for ploughſhares; and, in general, 
employed promiſcuouſly with iron. 
As they carried on no foreign trade, 
they had no need of money; they 
were almoſt all either ſhepherds or 
huſbandmen : for, as they ſuffered no 
arts to be exerciſed among them but 
ſuch as tended immediately to anſwer 
the neceſſities of life, the number of 
artificers was. coaſequently ſmall; 
belides, the greater part even of 
thoſe who live by huſbaudry, or 
keeping of ſheep, are ſkilful in the 
rebs of ſuch arts as are neceſſary 
to manners ſo ſimple andfrugal. 
The women are employed ia ſpin- 
ning the wool, and manufacturing it 
* into ſtuffs that are remarkably fi ne 
and white; they alſo make the bread, 
© and dreſs the victuals, which cofts 
them very little trouble; for they live 
© chiefly upon fruits and milk, animal 
food being ſeldom eaten among them: 
* of the ſkins of their ſheep they make 
* a light ſort of covering for the legs 
* and feet, with which they furniſh 
* their huſbands and children. The 
* women alſo make the habitations, 
* which are a kind of tents, covered 
either with waxed fkins, or the bark 
© of trees: they make and wafh all the 
* cloaths of the family, and keep ther 
© houſes in great neatneſs and order. 
Their cloaths, indeed, are eaſily 
* made; for in that temperate climate 
* they wear only a piece of fine white 
© tuff, which is not formed to the 
44 mk the body, but wrapped round 
* it ſo as to fall in long plaits, and take 
* what figure the wearer thinks fit. 
The men cultivate the ground, and 
4 — their flocks ; and the other 
* arta which they praftiſe are thoſe only 
© of forming 
* ceſary utenſils; and of iron they 
make little uſe, except in inſtruments 
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wood and iron into ne- 
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* for they build no houſes. It hee 
„% too much regard to the carth,”” 
they, to erect a building upon 
« which will laſt r chan our 
4 ſelves : if we are defended from the 
c weather, it is ſufſicient.”” As tb 
* the other arts, which are ſo highly 
* eſteemed in Greece, in Egypt, and 
in all ether nations that. have ad- 
* mitted the innumerable wants of po- 
* liſhed life, they hold them in the 
* greateſt deteſtation, an the invention 
of vanity and voluptuocuſnefs. 
When they are told of nations who 
have the art of ereRting ſuperb build- 
ings, and of making ſplendid furni- 
ture of filver and gold ftuffs, adorned 
with em and jewels, exqui- 
© (lite perfumes, delicious meats, and 
© inſtruments of muſick ; they reply, 
/ that — people of ſuch nations are 
© extremely unhappy, to have - 
ed fo much —— and * 
render themſelves at once corrupt 
© and wretched. Theſe ſuperflu - 
« ities,” ſay they, „ effeminate, in- 
«© toxicate, and torment, thoſe who 
„ paſſeſs them; and tempt thoſe who 
4% poſleſs them not to acquire them by 
6 fraud and violence. Can that ſu- 
«« perfluity be good which tends on 
© to make men evil? Are the peo 
„ of theſe countries more healthy or 
„ robuit than we are? Do they lite 
longer, or agree better with each 
« other? Do they enjoy more liberty, 
4% tranquillity, and chearfulaeſs? On 
© the contrary, are they not jealous of 
« each other? Are not their hearts 
© corroded with envy, and agitated by 
«© ambition, avarice, and terror? Are 
<« they not incapable of pleaſures that 
Ware pure and ſimple? And is. nat 
«© this inc r unavoidable con- 
& ſequence of innumerable. artifi- 
4% cial wants to which they are en» 
« flaved, and upon which they make 
© all their happineſs depend?” 
« Such,” ſaid Adaam, are the ſenti- 
ments of this ſagacious people, h 
4 have acquired wiſdom only by the 
« ſtudy of nature. They confider our 
< refinements with abhorrence; and it 
muſt be confeſſed, that in their dim - 
* plicity there is ſomething nat only 
* amiable but great: they live in com · 
man, without any partition of lands. 
+ The head of every family is it's king: 
8 NM © this 
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* this patriarchal monarch has a right 
© to puniſh his children, or his grand- 
children, if they are guilty of a fault; 
© but he firſt. takes the advice of his 
© family. Puniſhment, indeed, is 
very rare among them; for innocence 
of manners, ſincerity of heart, and 
© hatred of vice, ſeem to be the natu- 
© ral productions of the country. A- 
© ftrea, who is ſaid to have quitted the 
© earth, and aſcended to heaven, ſeems 
«© ftill to be hidden among theſe happy 
people: they have no need of judges, 
for every man ſubmits to the juriſ- 
© dition of conſcience. They poſleſs 
© all things in common; for the cat- 
£ tle produce milk, and the fields and 
-4 cochnride fruit and grain of every 
« kind in ſuch abundance, that a peo- 
« ple ſo frugal and temperate have no 
© need of property. They have no 
fixed place of abode; but when they 
have conſumed the fruits, and ex- 
© hauſted the paſturage of one part of 
© the paradiſe which they inbabit, they 

* remove their tents to another: they 
© have, therefore, no oppoſition of in- 
© tereſt, but are connected by a frater- 
nal affe&ion, which there is nothing 

* to interrupt. This peace, this union, 

© this liberty, they preſerve, by re- 

« 
© ceitful pleaſure: they are all tree, 
© and they are all equal. 

Superior wiſdom, the refult either 
of long experience or uncommon abi - 


the bar, and the tumult of battle, are 
which the gous have taken under 


has never been diftained with human 
blood; and even that of a lamb has 
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inhabitants are told of bloody bat- 


© tles, rapid conqueſts, and the ſubver- 


»ſion of empires, which happen in 
© other countries, they ſtand aghaſt 
with aſtoniſhment. 4+ What,” ſay 
© they, do not men die faſt enough, 
- « without being deſtroyed by each 
te other? Can any man be inſenſible of 
- <6 the bevity of life? and can he who: 


„% knows it think life too long? Is it 


% poſſible to ſuppoſe that mankind 
© came into the world merely to pro- 


% pagate miſery, and to harraſs and 
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jecting ſuperfluous wealth and de- 


lities, is the only mark of diſtinftion- - 
among them; the ſophiſtry of fraud, 
the cry of violence, the contention of 
never heard in this ſacred region, 


their immediate protection: this ſoil - 


rarely been ſhed upon it. When the 


« deſtroy one another? Neither can 
* the inhabitants of Betica compre- 
* hend how theſe who, by ſubjugating 
great empires, obtain the name of 
© conquerors, came to be ſo much the 
objects of admiration. To place 
4% happineſs in the government of 
« others, ſay they, „is madneſs, 
% fince to govern well is a painful 
* taſk; but a defire to govern others 
* againſt their will is madneſs in a 
& ſtill greater degree: a wiſe man can- 
4% not, without violence to himſelf, 
© ſubmit to take upon him the govern- 
* ment of a willing people whom the 
„gods have committed to his charge, 
«© or who apply to him for guidance 
« and protection. To govern people 
* againſt their will, is to become mi- 
* ſerable for the falſe honour, of hold. 
ing others in ſlavery. A conqueror 
„is one whom the gods, provoked by 
* the wickedneſs of mankind, fend, 
„in their wrath, upon the earth, to 
© ravage kingdoms; to ſpread round 
„ them, in a vaſt circle, terror, miſe- 
* ry, and deſpair; tv deſtroy the 
„% brave, and enſlave the free. Has 
not he who is ambitious of glory, 
ſufficient opportunities of acquiring 
it, by managing, with wiſdom, 
what the gods have entruſted to his 
care? Can it be imagined, that 
praiſe is to be merited only by arro- 
gance and injuſtice, by uſurpation 
and tyranny? War ſhould never 
beThought of but in the defence of 
liberty. Happy is he who, not be- 
ing the flave of another, is free 
from the frantick ambition of mak- 
ing another a flave to him! Theſe 
conquerors, who are repreſented as 
encircled with glory, reſemble rivers 
that have overflowed their banks; 
which appear majeſtick indeed, but 
which deſolate the countries they 
ought to fertilize.” 
After Adoam had given this de- 
ſcription of Betica, Telemachus, who 
-had liſtened to it with great delight, 
aſked him ſeveral queſtions, which 
would not have been ſuggeſted by com- 
mon curioſity. Do the inhabitants 
© of Betica,* ſaid he, * drink wine? — 
They are ſo far from drinking wine, 
ſaid Adoam, that they make none; 
* not becauſe they are without grapes, 
for no country in the world produces 
them in greater plenty PRs] 
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but they content themſelves with eat- 
ing them as they do other fruit, and 
« are afraid of wine as the corrupter 
« of mankind, ** Wine, they ſay, 
« js a ſpecies of poiſon, which pro- 
« duces madneſs; which does not kill 
« men indeed, but degrades them in- 
« to brutes. Men may preſerve their 
« health and their vigour without 
« wine; but, with wine, not their 
« health only, but their virtue, is in 
« danger. 

Telemachus thenenquired what laws 
were eſtabliſhed in Betica relating to 
marriage. No man, ſaid Adoam, 
© is allowed. to have more than one 
£ wife; and every man is obliged to 
© keep his wife as long as ſhe lives, 
© In this country, a man's reputation 
depends as much upon his fidelity to 
© his wife, as a woman's reputation, 
in other countries, depends upon her 
* fidelity to her huſband. No people 
© ever practiſed ſo ſcrupulous a deco- 
© rum, or were ſo jealous of their cha- 
«© tity. Their women are beautifel, 
© and have that ſweet and tender ſen- 
c ſibility which is more than beauty; 
© but they borrow no advantages from 
© art: there is all the ſimplicity of na- 
* ture both in their manners and their 
* dreſs; and they take their ſhare of 
© the labours of the day. Their 
© marriages are peaceable, fruitful, and 
© undefiled: the hufband and wife ſeem 
© to be two bodies animated by one ſou]; 
the huſband manages affairs without, 
© and the wife within; ſhe provides 
© for his refreſhment at his return, and 
© ſeems to live only to pleaſe him; ſhe 
* gains his confidence; and as ſhe 
c 
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charms him yet more by her virtue 


than her beauty, their happineſs 1s 
ſuch as death only can deftroy. Froni 
this temperance, ſobriety, and ſimpli- 
city of manners, they derive longe- 
vity and health; and it is common to 
ſee among them men of an hundred, 
or an hundred and twenty years old, 
who have all the chearfulneſs and vi- 
gour that make life defirable.” 

© But how, ſaid Telemachus, do 
they eſcape the calamities of war? 
Are they never invaded by other na- 
tions?” — * Nature, ſays Adoam, 
has ſeparated them from other na- 


mountains almoſt inacceſſible on the 
* other; beſides, their virtue has im- 


tions by the ſea on one fide, and by | 


« preſſed foreign powers with reverence 
© and awe,, When apy conteſt ariſes 
* among the neighbouring ſtates, they 
frequently make a common depoſit of 
© the territory in queſtion in the hands 
of the Beticans, and appoint. them 
arbitrators of the diſpute. - As theſe 
wiſe people are guilty of no-violence, 
they are never miſtruſted; and they 
laugh when they hear of kings who 
* difagree. about the boundaries of 


their country. © Are they afraid, 


© ſay they, that the earth ſhould not 
« have room for it's inhabitants? 
« There will always be much more 
« land than can be cultivated; and 
« while any remains  unappropriated 
« by cultivation, we thoul think it 
1 folly to defend even our on againſt 
00 thoſs who would invade it. Theſe 
« people are, indeed, wholly free from 
pride, fraud, and ambition; they do 
no injury; they violate no compact; 
they covet no territory: their neigh- 
bours, therefare, having nothing to 
fear from them, nor any hope of 
making themſelves feared by them, 
give them no diſturbance. They 
would ſooner abandon their country, 
or die upon the ſport, than ſubmit to 
a ſtate of flavery; ſo that the ſame 
qualities that render them incapable 
of ſubjugating others, reader it al- 
moſt rmpofſible for others to ſubju- 
gate them. For theſe reaſons, there 
is always a profound peace between 
them and their neighbours.” 
Adoam proceeded to give an account 
of the traffick which the Phoenicians 
carried on in Betica. The inhabi- 
© tants of that happy country, ſaid 
he, were aſtoniſhed when they firſt 
« ſaw the waves bring ſtrangers from a 
© diſtant region to their — they re- 
ceived us, however, with great bene- 
volence; and gave us part of what - 
ever they had, without aſking or ex- 
pecting a return. They ſuffered us 
to eſtabliſh a colony on the Iſland of 
Gadira; and offered us whatever 
mould remain of their wool, after 
their own neceſſities were ſupplied; 
© ſending us, at the ſame time, a con- 
« ſiderable quantity of it as a preſent; 
© for they have great pleaſure in be- 
© ſtowing their ſuperfluities upon ſtran- 
© gers. | 
As t-» their mines, they made no 
© uſe of them; and therefore, without 
M2 reluctance, 
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reluctanceꝭ left them entirely 
« Men, they thought, were n 

de wiſe hb, with fo mech kbbv 
* ſearched the bowels of the earth for 
* Mat which cou 
* neſs, nor ſatisfy any natural want. 
They admoniſhed vs not to dig in 


vs, 


« ſelves,” ſaid they, “with plough- 
«« ing it, and it will yield you real be- 
« nefits in return: it will yield thoſe 
„ things to which Fold and filyer owe 
«* all their valve; for gold and filver 
1% are valuable only as a means of pro- 
« curing the necefſaries of life.“ 
We frequently offered to teach 
© thera navigation, and carry ſome of 
their youth with us into Pheenicia; 
© but they never would conſent that 
their children ſhould live as we do. 
„If our children were to go with 
6 pr ſaid they, their wants would 
« be ſoon as numerous as yours: the 
% nameleſs variety of things which 
«« you have made neceſſary would be- 
© come neceſſt 
« be reſtleſs till theſe artificial wants 
«+ were ſupplied; and they would re- 
% nounce their virtue by the practice 
« of diſhoneſt arts to ſupply them; 
« they would ſoon reſembic a man of 
1% good limbs and a found conſtitution, 
% who, having,” by long inaQtivity, 


© the earth ſo they « Content your- 
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over 
„ ee erippſe.” © As 0 
give no true Kappi- 


to them; they would 


* forſfor, how te walk, is under the 
heceſſity of being carried like 4 


navigation, they 


believe it to be pernicious. © If 
© theſe people, ſay they, “ have the 
« neceſſaries of life in their own coun - 
« try, what do they ſeek in ours? 
« Will not thoſe things which ſatisfy 
«© the wants of nature ſatisfy their 
« wants? Surely, they that defy the 
«© tempeſt, to gratify avarice or lux- 
«© ury, deſerve ſhipwreck t** 

Telemachus liſtened to this diſcourſe 
of Adoam with unſpeakable delight; 
and rejoiced that there was yet a peo- 
ple in the world who, by a perfect 
conformity to the law of nature, were 
ſo wife and ſo happy. How diffe- 
© rent,” ſaid he, * are the manners of 
this nation from thoſe which, in na- 
tions that have obtained the higheſt 
reputation for wiſdom, are tainted 
throughout with vanity and ambi- 
tion! To us the follies that have de- 
praved us are fo habitnsl, that we 
can ſcarcely believe this ſimplicity, 
though it is indeed the fimphcity of 
nature, can he real: we conſider the 
manners of theſe people as a ſplen- 
did fi& ion, and they/ovght to regard 
ours us a prepoſterous dream.” 
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BOOK IX. 


HILE Telemachus and 

Adoam were engaged in 

W this converſation, forget- 
12 ful of ſleep, and not per- 


ceiving that the night Was 

| already half ſpent, an un- 
friendly and deceitful power turned 
their courſe from Ithaca, which Atha- 
mas, their pilot, ſought in vain. Nep- 
tune, although he was propitious to 
the Phoenicians, could not bear the 
eſcape of Telemachus from the tempeſt 
that had (hipwrecked him on the Iſland 
of Calypſo; and Venus was ſtill more 
provoked at the triumph of a youth 
who had been victorious againſt all the 
power and wiles of Love. Her boſom 
throbbed at once with grief and in- 
dignation; and ſhe could not endure 
the places where Telemachus had 
treated her ſovereignty with contempt: 
turning, therefore, from Cythera, Pa- 
— and Idalia, and diſregarding the 
omage that was paid her in the Ille of 
Cyprus, ſhe aſcended the radiant ſum- 
mit of Olympus, where the gods were 
aſſembled round the throne of Jupiter. 
From this place they behold the ſtars 
rolling beneath their feetz and this 
earth, an obſcure and diminutive ſpot, 
18 ſcarcely diſtinguiſhed among them; 
the vaſt oceans, by which it's conti- 
nents are divided, appear but as drops 
of water; and the moſt extended em- 
Pires but as a little ſand ſcattered be · 


tween them: the innumerable multi. 
tudes that ſwarm upon the ſurface are 
but like little inſets quickening in the 
ſun ; and the moſt powerful armies re- 
ſemble a cluſter of emmets that are 
contending for a grain of corn, or a 
blade of graſs. hatever ia moſt im- 
portant in the conſideration of men, 
excites the laughter of the gods as the 
ſport of children; and what we diſtin- 
guiſh by the names of grandeur, glory, 
power, and policy, are, in their ſight, 
no better than miſery and folly, 

On this awful, this ſtupendous 
height, Jupiter has fixed his everlaſt- 
ing throne: his eyes penetrate to the 
centre, and paſs in a moment through 
all the labyrinths of the heart; his 
ſmile diffuſes over all nature ſerenit 
and joy; but, at his frown, Ra pn 4 
only, but heaven, trembles. The 
themſelves are dazzled with the glory 
that ſurrounds him, and . not 
bis throne but with reverence and fear. 

He was now ſurrounded by the ce- 
leſtial deities; and Venus preſented 
herſelf before him in all the ſplendor 


of that beauty of which ſhe is berſelf 


the ſource: her robe, which flowed 
negligently round her, exceeded in 
brightneſs all the colours with which 
Ius decks herſelf amidſt the duſky 
clouds, when ſhe promiſes to affrighted 
mortals that the ſtorm ſhall have an 


end, and that calm and ſunſhine ſhall 


return, 
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return. Her walſt was encircled by 
that myſterious zone, which comprizes 


every grace that can excite 'defjre;'and_ 


her hair was tied negligently behind, 
** fillet of gold. "Ihe ** were 
ſtruck with her beauty, as if they had 
never ſeen it before; and their eyes 
were dazzled with it's brightneſs, like 
thoſe of mortals, when the firſt ra- 
diance of the ſun unexpectedly breaks 
upon them after a long night. They 
glanced a hafty look of aſtoniſhment at 
each other, but their eyes ſtill centered 
in her: they perceived, however, that 
ſhe had been weeping, and that grief 


was ſtrongly pictured in her counte- 


nance. 

In the mean time ſhe advanced to- 
wards the throne of Jupiter, with a 
light and eaſy motion, like the flight of 
a bird, which glides unreſiſted through 
the regions of the air. The god re- 
ceived her with a ſmile of divine com- 
placency; and, riſing from his ſeat, em- 
braced her. What js it, my dear 
© child,” ſaid he, © that has troubled 
© you? I cannot behold your tears with 
© indifference: fear not to tell me all 
© that is in your heart; you know the 
© tenderneſs of my affection, and my 
© readineſs to indulge your wiſh ?? 

© O father, both of gods and men,” 
replied the goddeſs, with a ſweet and 
gentle, but interrupted voice, © can 
« you, from whom nothing is hidden, 
be ignorant of the cauſe of my dil- 
treſs? Minerva, not ſatisfied with 
having ſubrerted to it's foundation 
the ſuperb city which was under my 

rotection, nor with having gratified 
ber revenge upon Paris for judging 
her beauty to be inferior to mine, 
conducts in ſafety, through every 
nation, and over every ſea, the ſon of 
Ulyſſes, by whoſe cruel ſubtlety the 
ruin of Troy was effected. Minerva 
is now the companion of Telema- 
chus; and it is therefore that her 
place among thedeities who ſurround 
the throne cf Jupiter is vacant: ſhe 
has conducted that preſumptuous 
mortal td Cyprus, only that he might 


he diſdained even to burn incenſe 
upon my altars; he turned with ab- 
horrence from the feaſts which are 
there celebrated to my honour; und 
he has barred his heart againſt every 
pleaſure that I inſpire. uns has, 
at my requeſt, provoked the winds 
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inſult me; he has deſpiſed my power; 


and the waves "againſt him in vain, 

He was ſhipwrecked in a dreadful 
* ſtorm upon the Iſland of Calypſo; 
© but he has there triumphed over 
© Love himſelf, whom I ſent to ſoften 
© his unfeeling heart: neither the youth, 
* nor the beauty of Calypſo and her 
* nymphs, nor the burning ſhafts of 
immortal Love, have been able to de. 
© feat the artifices of Minerva; ſhe has 
© torn him from that iſland; a ftripling 
© has triumphed- over me; and I an 
© overwhelmed with confuſion.” 

It is true, my daughter, ſaid Ju- 
piter, who was deſirous to ſoothe her 
ſorrows, that Minerva defends the 
© breaſt of Telemachus againſt all the 

arrows of your ſan, and defigns 2 
glory- for him which no youth has 
yet deſerved. I am not pleaſed 
that he has deſpiſed your altars; but 
I cannot ſubject him to your power: 
I conſent, however, for vour ſake, 
that he ſhall be ſtill a wanderer by 
land and ſea; that he ſhall be ill 
diſtant from his country, and ſtill ex- 
poſed to danger and misfortune: but 
the Deſtinies forbid that he ſhould 
periſh ; nor will they permit his vir. 
tue to be drowned in the pleaſures 
which you vouchſafe to man. Take 
comfort, then, my child; remember 
over how many heroes and gods your 

ſway is abſolute, and be content. 
While he thus fpoke, a gracious 
ſmile blended inc ffable ſweetneſs and 
majeſty in his countenance; and « 
glancing radiance iſſued from his eye, 
brighter and more piercing than Jight- 
ning; he kiſſed the goddeſs with ten- 
derneſs, and the mountain was ſuffuſed 
with ambroſial odours. This favour 
from the ſovereign of the ſkies could 
not fail to touch the ſenſibility of Venus; 
her countenance kindled into a lively 
expreſſion of joy, and ſhe drew down 
her veil to hide her bluſhes and confu- 
ſion. The divine aſſembly applauded 
the words of Jupiter; and Venus, with- 
out loſing a moment, went in ſearch of 
Neptune, to concert new means of re- 

venging herſelf upon Telemachus. 
She told Neptune all that Jupiter 
had ſaid. I know already, replied 
Neptune, the unchangeable decrees 
of Fate: but if we cannot overwhelm 
+ Telemachus in the deep, let us neg- 
'© let nothing that may make bim 
© wretched, or delay his return to Itha - 
© ca, I cannot conſent to deſtroy the 
s Phoenician 
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t Phaenician veſſel in which he is em- 
i pbarked: for I love the Phœnicians; 
« they are my peculiar people; and they 
do more honour tomy dominion than 
any other nation upon earth; they 
have rendered the ocean itſelf the 
bond ot ſociety, by which the moſt 
diſtant countries are united; their ſa- 
crifices continually. ſmoke upon my 
altars; they are inflexibly juſt; oy 
are the fathers of commerce, and dif- 
fuſe through all nations convenience 
and plenty. I cannot, therefore, 
permit ne of their veſſels to ſuffer 
ſhipwreck; but I will cauſe the pilot 
to miſtake his courſe, and ſteer from 
Ithaca, the port that he dehgns to 
make.“ Venus, ſatisfied with this 
promiſe, expreſſed her pleaſure by a 
malignant ſmile; and turned the rapid 
wheels of her celeſtial chariot over the 
blooming plains of Idalia, where tke 
Graces, the Sports, and the Smiles, 
expreſſed their joy at her return, by 
dancing round her, upon the flowers 
which, in that delightful country, va- 
riegate the ground with beauty, aud im- 
pregnate the gale with fragrance. 
Neptune immediately diſpatched one 
of the deities that preſide over thoſe 
deceptions which reſemble dreams; ex- 
cept that dreams affect only thoſe that 
fleep, and theſe impoſe upon the wak- 
ing. This malevolent power, attend- 
ed by a multitude of winged illuſions 
that perpetually fluttered around him, 
ſhed a ſubtle and faſcinating liquor 
over the eyes of Athamas the pilot, 
while he was attentively conſidering the 
brightneſs of the moon, the courſe of 
the ſtars, and the coaſt of Ithaca, the 
cliffs of which he diſcovered not far 
diſtant. From that moment the eyes 
of Athamas became unfaithful to their 
objects, and preſented to him another 
heaven and another earth; the ſtars ap- 
peared as if their courſe had been inverted; 
Olympus ſeemed to move by new laws; 
and the earth itſelf to have changed it's 
poſition. ' A falſe Ithaca roſe up be- 
fore him, while he was ſteering from 
the real country; and the deluſive ſhore 
fled as he approached it. He perceived 
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- that he did not gain upon it, and he 


wondered at the cauſe: yet ſometimes 
he fancied he heard the noiſe of people 
in the port; and he was about to make 


"Preparations, according to the orders he 


received, for putting Telemachus on 
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ſhore upon a little iſland adjacent to that 
of Ithaca, in order to conceal his return 
from the ſuitors of Penelope, who had 
conſpired his deſtruct ion. 9 
he thought himſelf. in danger of the 
rocks which ſurround the coaſt, and 
imagined that he heard the dreadful 
roaring of the ſurge that broke againſt 
them: then the land ſuddenly appeared 
to be again diſtant; and the mountains 
looked but like the clouds which ſome. 
times obſcure the horizon at the ſetting 
of the ſun. 
Thus was Athamas aſtoniſhed and 
confounded; and the influence of the 
deity which had deceived his ſight im- 
preſſed a dread upon his mind, which, 
till then, he had never felt: he ſome- 
times almoſt doubted whether he was 
awake, or whether what he ſaw was 
not the illuſion of a dream. In the 
mean time, Neptune commanded the 
eaſt wind to blow, that the veſſel might 
be driven upon the coaſt of Heſperia: 
and the wind obeyed with ſuch vio- 
lence, that the coaſt of Heſperia was 
immediately before them. | 
Aurora had alread Ar- the 
day to be at hand; and the ſtars, touch- 
ed at once with fear and envy at the 
rays of the ſun, retired to conceal their 
fading fires in the boſom of the deep; 
when the pilot ſuddenly cried out. I 
© am now ſure of my port; the Iſland 
of Ithaca is before us, and we almoſt 
touch the ſhore. Rejoice, O Tele- 
machus! for in leſs than an hour 
you will again embrace Penelope, 
and, perhaps, again behold Ulyſſes 
upon his throne,” 
This exclamation rouzed Telema- 
chus, who was now in a profound ſleep: 
he awaked, ſtarted up, and, running to 
the helm, embraced the. pilot; at the 
ſame time, fixing his eyes, which were 
ſcarce open, - upon the neighbouring 
coaſt; the view ſtruck him at once with 
ſurprize and diſappointment; for in 
theſe ſhores he found no reſemblance of 
his country. * Alas!” ſaid he, where 
are we? This is not Ithaca, the dear 
.* i0and- that I ſeek, Lou are cer- 
.* tainly miſtaken, and are not per- 
fectly acquainted with a country fo 
* diſtant from your Cn.“ No,” re- 
plied Athamas, I cannot be miſtaken 
© in the- coaſt of this iſland; I have en- 
\. tered the port ſo often, that I am ac- 
quainted with every rock, and have 
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® not a mere exact remembrance even 
of Tyre itſelf. Obſerve that moun- 
© min which runs out from the ſhore, 
and that rock which riſes like a tow- 
* er, Do not, you ſee others that, 
projecting from above, ſeem to threa · 
© ten the ſea with their fall? And do 
*. not you hear the waves that break 
* againſt them below? There is the 
< temple of Minerva, which ſeems to 
< penetrate the clouds; and there the 
* citadel and the palace of Ulyſſes !'— 
Still you are miſtaken,” replied Te- 
Jemachus; * I ſee a coaſt which is ele- 
4 vated, indeed, but level and unbro- 
© ken; 1 perceive a city, but it is not 
© Ithaca.,—Is it thus, ye gods, that ye 
< ſport with men ?” ; 

While Telemachus was yet ſpeak- 
ing, the eyes of Athamas were again 
changed; the charm was broken; he 
ſaw the coaſt as it was; and acknow- 
Jedged his miſtake. * I confeſs,” ſaid 
he, O Telemachus! that ſome un- 
< friendly power has faſcinated m 
* aght. 1 thought I bebeld the coa 
* of Ithaca, of which a perfect image 
© was repreſented to me, that is now 
< yaniſhed like a dream. I now fee 
© another city, and know eit to be Sa- 
© kentum, which Idomeneus, a fugi- 
< tive from Crete, is 28 in Heſ- 
< peria: I perceive riſing walls as yet 
© unfiniſhed; and I fee a port not en- 
« 'tirely fortified.” . 

While Athamas was remarking the 
various works which were carrying on 
in this riſing city, and Telemachus was 
deploring bis misfortunes, the wind 
which Neptune had commanded to 
blow carried them, with full ſails, into 
the road, where they found themſelves 
underſhelter; and very near the port. 

Mentor, who was neither ignorant 
of the reſentmept of Neptune, nor the 
cruel artifices af Venus, only ſmiled 
at the miſtake of Athamas. When 
they had got ſafe into the road Ju- 
© piter tries you, ſaid he to Telema- 
<hus; but he will not ſuffer you to 
« periſh: he tries you, that he may 
open before you the path of glory. 
Remember the labours of Hercules; 
© and let the atchievements of your 
© father be always preſent to your 
mind: he that knows not how to ſuf- 
_ © fer has no greatneſs of ſoul. You 
* muſt weary Fortune, who delights 


© to perſecute by patience and 
c Kada ; + og aſſured that you 


\ 


* pleaſure of Neptune than by the ca. 
* refſes of Calypſo, But wby do we 
delay to enter the harbour? The peo. 
© plc here are our friends, for they are 
natives of Greece; and Idomeneus, 
having himſelf been ill · treated by 
Fortune, will naturally be touched 
* with pity at ourdiſtreſs.* They im- 
mediately entered theport of Salentum, 
where the Pharnicians were admitted 
without ſeruple; for they are at p: ace and 
in trade with every nation upon earth, 
Telemachus looked upon that riſing 
city with admiration, As a young 
plant that has been watered with the 
dews of the night, feels the glow of 
the morning ſun, grows under the ge. 
nial influence, opens it's buds, unfolds 
it's leaves, ſpreads out it's odoriferous 
flowers variegated with a thouſand 
dyes, and diſcloſes every moment ſome 
freſh beauty; ſo flouriſhed this infant 
city of Idomeneus, on the borders of 
the deep. It roſe into greater magni- 
ficence every hour; and diſcovered, in 
a diſtant proſpect, to the ſtrangers 
that approached it by ſea, new orna- 
ments of architecture, that ſeemed to 
reach the clouds. The whole coat 
reſounded with the voices of work- 
men, and the ſtrokes of the hammer, 
and huge ſtones were ſeen ſuſpended 
from pullies in the air. As toon as 
the morning dawned, the people were 
animated to their labour by their 
chiefs; and Idomeneus himſelf being 
preſent to diſpenſe his orders, the works 
were carried on with incredible expe- 
dition. 
As ſoon as the Pheenician veſſel came 
to ſhore, the Cretans received Telema- 
chus and Mentor with all the tokens of 
a ſincere friendſhip; and immediately 
acquainted Idomeneus that the ſon of 
Ulyſſes was arrived in his dominions. 
* The ſon of Ulyſſes!* ſaid he, of my 
dear friend Ulyſſesl of him whos 
* at once a hero and a ſage; by whoſe 
counſel alone the deftruftion of Troy 
« was accompliſhed! Let him be con- 
© ducted bither, that I may convince 
him bow much I loved his father!” 
Telemachus being then preſented-to 
him, told him his name, and then de- 
manded the rights of hoſpitality. 
Idomeneus received him with 4 
ſmile of tender complacency. I be- 
« lieve,? ſaid he, I ſhould have known 
you, if I had not been told your 


name. 
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name. 1 pereeſve your Tather%s fire 
« and' firmneſs in yout eye; the fame 
in Four fixſt ad- 
« dreſs, Which in Wim, eoncealetf fo. 
© much vivstity and ſuch various 


grace. You have is ſmile of con- 
fſcious penetration; his ealy negli- 


« gence, and his ſweet, ſimple, and in- 
«-ſnuxting elochtiony which takes the 
« ſout captive before it can prepare for 
defence. Vou are, indeed, the fon 
© of Ulyſſes! From this hour you ſhall 
© alſo'be mine. Tell me, then,“ ſays 
he, what adventure has brought you 
© to this. coaſt? Are you in ſearch of 


© your father?” Alast of your father I 


© can give you no intelligence. For- 
tune has equally perſecuted both him 
© and me: he has never been able to 
return to his country; and I became 
© the victim of Divine diſpleaſure in 
mine.“ While Tdomeneus was thus 
ſpeaking to Telemachvus, he fixed his 
eyes attentively upon Mentor, as a 
man whoſe countenarice was not whol- 
ly unknown to him, though he could 
not recolle his name. 

In the mean time, the eyes of Tele. 
machus were filled with tears. For- 
© give,” ſaid he, O king, the grief 
© that T cannot hide. 1 ought now, 
indeed, to betray no — — but joy 
at your preferice, and gratitude for 
© your bounty; yet, by the regret 
« which you expreſs for the loſs of 
© Ulyfles, you rmprefs me with a new 
© ſenſe of my misfortune in the loſs of 
© a father! I have already long ſought 
* him through all the regions of the 
* deep. Such is the diſpleaſure of the 
© pods; that they neither permit me to 
find him, nor to learn whether the ſea 
© has not cloſed over him' for ever; nor 
yet to return to Ithaca, where Pe- 
* nelope pines with an anxious deſire to 
„be delivered from ber lovers, I 
hoped to have found you in Crete, 
where I only heard the ſtory of your 
© misfortunes; and I had then no 
thought of approaching the coaſt of 
Heſperia, Where you * founded 
another kingdom: but Fortune, who 
ſports with mankind, and keeps me 
wandering through every country 
„mat is diſtant from my own, has at 
length thrown me upon your coaſt; 
Ha misſortune hieb I regret leſs than 
© any other; ſince; though I am driven 
"rom "Ithach, 1 am at Jeaſt brought 
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o Teontenetis; the moſk Fenerdus of 


men.“ 1179101 
ITdomeneus, having embräced Tele- 
machus with great tenderneſs, conduct. 
eck him to his palace, where be en- 
quired what venerable old man it ** 
at accompanied him. 1 think 
TJaid he, * that T have ſomewhere fee 
© him before. That is Mentor, re- 
Pier Telemathus, * the friend of U. 
© lyfles, to whoſe care he confided my 
e-infancy, and to whom! my obliga- 
tions are more than'T can expreſs. 
lIdomeneus immediately advanced 
towards Mentor, and gave him his 
hand, We have ſeen each other be- 
© fore,” faid he. Do not you re- 
member the voyage that you made to 
Crete, and the good counſel that you 
gave me there? I was then carried 


and the love. of deceitful pleaſure, 
It was neceſfary, that what I refuſe 
to learn from Wiſdom, I ſhould: bt 
taught by Adverſity. Would to 
Heaven that I had confided in Four 
counſel! But J am aſtoniſhed to ſee 
that ſo many years have made ſo lit- 
tle alteration in your appearance; 
there is the ſame freſhneſs in your 
countenance; your ſtature is ſtill 
erect; and your vigour is undimi- 
niſhed: I ſee no difference, except 
that there are a few more grey hairs 
upon your head. | 

« If hn inclined to flatter,” re- 
plied Mentor, I would fay that you 
© alſo preſerve the ſame. bloom of 
youth which glowed upon your 
* countenance deft the ſiege of Troy; 
© but -I had rather deny myſelf ht 
« pleaſure of gratifying you, than of- 
fend againſt truth. TI perceive, in- 
+ deed, by the wiſlom of your diſ- 
© courſe, that from flattery you could 
© receive no gratification; and that he 
© who ſpeaks to Idomeneus riſques no: 
thing by fincetity. Vou are, in- 
© deed, much changed; ſo much; that 
© T ſhould ſcarce have known you: but 
J am not ignorant of the cauſe; rhe 
© hand of Misfortuve has been upon 


— 


away by the impetuoſity of youth, 


you: you are, however, à gainer 


even by your ſufferings; for they 
© have taught you Wiſdom; and the 
« wrinkles that Time impreſſes upon 
the face ought not to be much re- 
© gretted, if, ia the mean while, be is 
4 planting virtue in“ the breaſt. Be- 
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ſides, it ſhould be conſidered, that 
kings muſt wear out faſter than other 
© men. In adverſity, the ſolicitude of 
© the mind, and the 1 of the bo- 
* dy, bring on the infirmities of age 
© before they are old; and, in proſpe- 
© rity, the indulgences of a voluptuous 
© life wear them out ſtill more than 
* corporal labour, or intellectual ſuf- 
© ferance. Nothing is ſo fatal to 
< health as immoderate pleaſure: and 
therefore kings, both in peace and 
© war, have pains and pleaſures which 
© precipitate old age. A ſober, tempe- 
© rate, and fimple life, free from the 
© jnquietudes both of accident and 
0 vation, divided in due proportions 
© between labour and reſt, continues 
© long, to-the wiſe, the bleſſings of 
youth; which, if theſe precautions 
* do not retain them, are ever ready to 
« fly away upon the wings of Time.“ 
Idomeneus, who liſtened with de- 
light to the wiſdom of Mentor, would 
longer have indulged himſelf in ſo no- 
ble a pleaſure, if he had not been re- 
minded of a ſacrifice which he was to 
offer to Jupiter. Telemachus and 
Mentor followed him to the temple, 
ſurrounded by a crowd of people, who 
gazed at the two ſtrangers with great 
eagerneſs and curioſity. * Theſe men,” 
ſaid they, are very different from 
each other, The younger has ſome- 
© thing ſprightly and amiable, that is 
©. hard to be defined; all the graces of 
s youth and beauty are diffuſed over 
© his whole perſon; yet be has nothing 
* e ſoft: though the bloom 
of youth is ſcarcely ripened into man- 
hood, he appears vigorous, robuſt, 
© and inured to labour. The other, 
though much older, has ſuffered no 
< ipjury from time: at the firſt view, 
bis general appearance is leſs noble, 
© and his countenance leſs gracious; 
but, upon a cloſer examination, we 
find, under his unaſſuming fimpli- 
« city, ſtrong indications both of wiſ- 
© dam and of virtue; with a kind of 
© nameleſs ſuperiority, that excites at 
© once both reverence and admiration. 
When the gods deſcended upon the 
„ earth, they doubtleſs aſſumed the 
form of ſuch rangers and travellers 
© 2s theſe.” r | 
In the mean time, they arrived. at the 
temple of Jupiter, which Idomeneus, 
who was deſcended from.the god, had 
adorned with the utmoſt magnificence, 


It was furrounded with a double ran 
of columns of variegated marble, 
the capitals of which were of ſilver. 
The whole building was caſed with 
marble, enriched with bas-relief: the 
carving repreſented the transformation 
of Jupiter into a Bull, and his Rape of 
Europa, whom he bore into Crete 
through the waves, which ſeemed to 
reverence the god, though he was 
concealed under a borrowed form; and 
the birth of Minos, the events of his 
youth, and the diſpenſation of thoſe 
aws in his more advanced age, which 
were calculated to perpetuate the pro- 
ſperity of his country. Telemachus 
obſerved alſo repreſentations of the prin. 
cipal events in the ſiege of Troy, at 
which Idomeneus acquired great mili. 
tary reputation. Among theſe repre- 
ſentations, Telemachus * — for his 
father; and he found him ſeizing the 
horſes of Rheſus, whom Diomedes had 
juſt ſlain; diſputing the armour of A- 
chilles with Ajax before the princes of 
Greece; and deſcending from the fatal 
horſe to deluge Troy with the blood of 
her inhabitants. By theſe atchieve- 
ments Telemachus diſtingviſhed his fa- 
ther; for he had frequently heard them 
mentioned, and they had been particu- 
larly deſcribed to him by Mentor, His 
mind kindled as he conſidered them; 
the tears {welled in his eyes, he chang- 
ed colour, and hig countenance was 
troubled; he turned away his face to 
conceal his confuſion; which, however, 
was perceived by the king. Do not 
© be aſhamed," Rid Idomeneus, that 
« we ſhould ſee how ſenſibly you are 
touched with the glory and the mis - 
* fortunes of your father.” 
The people were now gathered in 2 
throng under. the vaſt porticos which 
were — by the double range of 
olumns that ſurrounded the building. 
[here were two companies of boys and 
virgins, who. ſung hymns to the praiſe 
of the god in whoſe hand are the thun- 
ders of the ſky: they were ſelected for 
their beauty, and had long hair, which 
flowed in looſe curls over their ſhoul- 
ders; they were cloathed in white, and 
their heads were crowned with roſes, 
and ſprinkled with perfume, Idome- 
neus ſacrificed an hundred bulls to Ju- 


| ban to obtain ſucceſs in a war which 


e had undertaken againſt the neigh- 
bouring ſtates: the blood of the vic - 
tims ſmoked on every fide, and my. 

| cezved 
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ceived into large vaſes of ſilver and 

Id. 

Theophanes, the prieſt of the tem- 
le, venerable for his age, and beloved 
of the god, having kept his head cover- 
ed, during the ceremony, with the ſkirt 
of his purple robe, proceeded to exa- 
mine the ſtill panting entrails of the 
victim: he then mounted the facred 
tripod, and cried out“ Who, ye gods! 
© are theſe ſtrangers that ye have 
brought amongſt us? Without them, 
© the war which we have undertaken 
© would have been fatal; and Salentum 
«© would have fallen into ruin, while 
© it was yet riſing from it's foundations. 
I ſee a hero in the bloom of youth; 
I ſee him conducted by the hand of 
* Wiſdom! To mortal I1ps thus much 
© only is permitted.“ 

While he ſpoke, his looks became 
wild, and his eyes fiery; he ſeemed to 
ſee other objects than thoſe that were 
before him: his countenance was en- 
famed; his hair ſtood up; his mouth 
foamed; his arms, which were ftretch- 
ed upwards, remained immoveable; and 
all his faculties ſeemed to be under a 
ſupernatural influence; his voice was 
more than human; he gaſped for breath, 
and was agonized by the divine ſpirit 
that moved within him. He ſoon burſt 
into a new exclamation: © O happy 
© Tdomeneus! What do I ſee! tremen- 
* dous evils! but they are averted. 
Within there is peace; but without 
© there is battle! there is vitory!mO 
© Telemachus! thy atchievements ſur- 
« paſs thoſe of thy father! Under thy 
© falchion Pride and Hoſtility grovel 
© in the duſt together; and gates of 
* braſs, and inacceſſible ramparts, fall 
© in one ruin at thy feet!=-O mighty 
© goddeſs! let his father ——Iluftn - 
* otis youth! thou ſhalt again be- 
bold.“ Here the words died up- 
on his tongue, and his powers were in- 
voluntarily ſuſpended in filence and 
altoniſhment. | 

The multitude was chilled with hor- 
ror; Idomeneus trembled, and did not 
dare to urge Theopbanes to proceed: 
Telemachus himſelf ſcarcely compre- 
hended what he had heard; and almoſt 
doubted whether predictions ſo fablime 
and important bad really been deliver- 
td. Mentor Was the only perſon in 
that vaſt aſſembly whom the effofions 
of the divinity hal not aſtoniſhed: 


ou hear,“ ſaid he to Idomeneus, 


© the purpoſes of the gods; againſt 
© whatever nation yon ſhalt turn your 
arms, your victory is fare; but it is 
© to this youth, the ſon of your friend, 
that you will owe your ſueceſs; be not 
« jealous of his honour; 'but receive, 
* with gratitude, what the gods mall 
give you by his hand.” 

Idomeneus endeavouredto reply; but 
not being yet recovered from his ſur- 
prize, 'he could find no words, and 
therefore remained ſilent. Telemachus 
was more maſter of himſelf. © The 
* promiſe of ſo much glory, ſaid he 
to Mentor, * Joes not much affect me: 
I deſire only to know the meaning of 
* theſe Jaſt words—** Thou ſhalt again 
* behold.” Is it my father, or m 
country only, that I ſhall behold 
again? Why, alas! was the ſentence 
left unfiniſhed? Why was it ſo broken, 
as rather to increaſe than diminiſh 
my uncertamty?—O Ulyſſes! O my 
father! is it thy very felf that 1 ſhall 
again behold! Is it poſſible! Alas! 
my wiſhes deceive me mto hope; this 
cruel oracle has only ſported with my 
misfortunes: one word more would 
have made me compleatly happy!'\— 
Reverence what the gods have reveal - 
ed, ſaid Mentor; and do not feek 
to diſcover what they have hidden: it 
is fit that preſumptuous curioſity 
ſhould be covered with confuſion. 
The gods, in the abundance of their- 
wiſdom and mercy, have concealed 
the future, from the ſight of man, in 
impenetrable darkneſs. Ir is proper, 
indeed, that we ſhould know the event 
of what depends wholly upon our- 
© ſelves, as a motive to rectitude of 
conduct; but it is equally fit that we 
© ſhould be i norentd? thoſe events over 
© which we have no influence, and of 
* what the gods have determined to be 
© our lot." | | 
- Telemachus felt the force of this re- 

Iy, yet he could not reſtrain himſelf 
P'Y» J 
without difficulty. In the mean time, 
Idomeneus, having perfectly recovered 
the poſſeſſion of his mind, began to ex- 

refs his gratitude to Jupiter for hav- 
* ſent Telemachus and Mentor to 
give him victory over his enemies. A 
magnificent entertainment was glven 
after the ſacrifice; and he then addreſ- 
ſed the ſtran to this effect: © I con- 
© 'feſs, that when I returned from the 
© ſiege of Troy to Crete, I'was not ſuf- 
+ ficleatly acquainteU'with the arts of 
N2 government. 
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* government. You are not Ignorant, 


my dear friends, of the misfortunes. 


* which excluded me from the ſove- 
« reignty of that extenſive iſland; for 
vou tell me that you have been there 
© fince I quitted it: misfortunes, which 
© T ſhall think more than atoned, if 


they teach me wiſdom, and repreſs my 


* paſſions! I traverſed the ſeas like a 
« fugitive, purſued by the vengeance 
© both of heaven and earth. The ele- 
vation of my former ſtate ſerved but 
© to aggravate my fall; and I ſought 
an aſylum for my houſhold gods upon 
this deſart coaſt, which I found co- 
© yered with thorns and brambles, with 
« impenetrable foreſts, as ancient as 
the earth on which they grew, and 
« abounding with almoſt inacceſſible 
rocks, in which the wild beaſts, that 
« prowled by night, took ſhelter in 
the day. Such was my neceſſity, that 
« I was glad to take poſſeſſion of this 
© deſolate wilderneſs with a ſmall num- 
© ber of (ſoldiers and friends, who kind- 
ly became the companions of my 
© misfortunes, and to conſider theſe 
© deſarts as my country. „ no 
< hope of returning to that happy ifland 
© jn which it was the will of the gods 
© that I ſhould be burn to reign, I felt 
the change with the keenett ſenſibi- 
© lity: “ What a dreadful example,” 
© ſaid I, is Idomeneus to other kings! 
« and what inſtruction may they de- 
% rive from his ſufferings! They ima- 
« pine that their elevation above the 
6: reſt of men is a ſecurity from mis- 
« fortunes; but, alas! their very ſupe- 
< riority is their danger! I was dread- 
« ed by my enemies, and beloved by 
my ſubjects; I commanded a pow- 
erful and warlike nation; Fame had 
acquainted the remoteſt regions with 
my glory; I was the lord of a fertile 
and delightful country; I received 
tribute from the wealth of a hundred 
cities; I was acknowledged to be 
deſcended from Jupiter, who was 
born in the country that I govern- 
ed; I was beloved as the grandſon 
of Minos, whoſe laws at once ren- 
dered them powerful and happy: and 
what was wanting to my felicity but 
the knowledge how to enjoy it with 
moderation! My pride, and the adu- 
lation which gratified it, ſubverted 


muſt fall who delivers himſelf up to 
his own paſlipns, and to the counſels 
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my throne, and I fell as every king 


of flattery. When I came hither, 1 
* Iaboured to conceal my anguiſh hy a 
© look of chearfulneſs and hope, that I 
* might ſupport the courage of my 
* companions. ' Let us build a new 
« city,” ſaid I, © to conſole us for 
© what we have loſt. We are ſurround- 
« ed with people who have ſet us a fair 
© example for the undertaking: we 
*« fee 1 arentum riſing near us, a city 
founded by Phalautus and his La- 
© cedemonians: Philoctetes is build- 
« ing Petilia on the ſame coaſt; and 
„ Metapontum is another colony of the 
like kind. Shall we do leſs than 
* theſe ſtrangers have done, who are 
« wanderersas well as we, and to whom 
% Fortune has not been leſs ſevere?” 
* But I wanted the comfort which J 
* ſought to beſtow, and concealed in 
my bolom that anguiſh which I ſooth- 
ed in others. Of this I hoped no 
other alleviation than to be releaſed 
from the conſtraint of hiding it, and 
anticipated the cloſe of day with 
comfort; when, ſurrounded by the 
ſhades of night, I might indulge my 
ſorrows without a witneſs, My eyes 
were then dæowned in tears, and ſleep 
was a ſtranger to my bed; yet the 
next morning I renewed my labour 
with equal ardour and perſeverance: 
and thele are the cauſes that I am old 
© before my time.” 

Idomeneus then requeſted the aſſiſt- 
ance of Telemachus and Mentor in 
the war that he had undertaken. *1 
* will ſend you to Ithaca, ſaid he, 
© as ſoon as it ſhall be over; and, in 
* the mean time, I will diſpatch ſhips 
* to every corner in queſt of Ulyſſes; 
and from whatever part of the known 
© world on which he ſhall have been 
« caſt by a tempeſt, or by the reſent- 
ment of-ſome adverſe deity, he ſhall 
be brought in ſafety: may the gods 
« grant that he be ſtill alive! As for 
« you, I will embark you in the beſt 
© veſſels that ever were built in the 
© Iſland of Crete; veſſels that are con- 
4 
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ſtructed of trees which grew upon 
Mount Ida, the birth-place of Jupi- 
ter: that ſacred wood can never perilth 
in the deep; it is reverenced equally 
by the rocks and winds; and Nep- 
tune himſelf, in the utmoſt fury of 
his wrath, does not dare to ſwell the 
waves againſt it. Be aſſured, there- 
fore, that you ſhall return to Ithaca 


in ſafety; and that no adverſe deity 
| 4 ſhall 
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« ſhall again drive you to another coaſt. 
The voyage is hort and eaſy. Diſ- 
« miſs, therefore, the Phoenician veſſel 
« that has brought you hither, and 
« think only of the glory you will 
« acquire by eſtabliſhing the new king- 
« dom of Idomeneus, to atone for his 
« ſufferings that are paſt.— This, O ſon 
« of Ulyſfes ! ſhall prove that thou art 
« worthy of thy father; and if the in- 
« exorable Fates have already compel - 


© led him to deſcend into the gloomy 


« dominions of Pluto, Greece ſhall 
think, with pleaſure, that ſhe ſtill 
« ſees her Ulyſſes in ther.“ 

Here Idomeneus was interrupted by 
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Telemachus. Let us ſend away the 
© Phoenician veſſel, ſaid be: wh 
© your enemies, ſince your enemies 
© muſt alſo be ours? If we have been 
© victorious in the behalf of Aceſtus, 2 
Trojan, and conſequently an enemy 
© to * ſhould we not exert our 
« felyes with more ardour; and ſhall we 
© not be more fayouret| by the gods, 
© in the cauſe of a Grecian prince, a 
© confederate of thoſe heroes by whom 
the perfidious city of Priam was over- 
© turned? Surely the oracle that we 
© have juſt heard has made doubt im- 
poſſible!ꝰ 
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ENT O R turned to Te- 

of lemachus, who, while he 
M was ſpeaking, felt an he- 
roick ardour kindle in his 


boſom, with a look of 

calm complacency: * I 

© ſee with pleaſure,” ſaid he, O fon 
of Ulyſſes! the defire of glory that 
© now ſparkles in your eye: but you 
muſt remember, that your father ac- 
quired his pre-eminence among the 
confederate princes at the ſiege of 
Troy by his ſuperior wiſdom and diſ- 
ſſionate counſels. Achilles, though 

e was invincible and invulnerable; 
though he was ſure to ſpread terror 
and deſtruction wherever he fought; 
could never take the city of Troy, 
which, when he expired under her 
walls, ſtood yet unſhaken, and tri- 
umphed over the conqueror of Hec- 
tor; but Ulyſſes, whoſe valour was 
under the direction of conſummate 
rudence, carried fire and ſword to 
it's centre; and it is to Ulyſſes that 
we owe the fall of thoſe lofty towers, 
which threatened confederate Greece 
more than ten years with deſtruction. 
A circumſpe& and ſagacious valour 
is as much ſuperior to a thoughtleſs 
and impetuous courage, as Minerva 
© js to Mars: let us therefore, before 
< we engage in this war, enquire upon 
© what grounds it is undertaken, Iam 
© willing to incur any danger; but it 
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© is fit I ſhould firſt learn, from Tdo- 
* meneus, whether his war is juſt; 
© againſt whom it is waged; and on 
* what forces he builds his hopes of 
© ſucceſs, 

* When we arrived at this coaſt, 
3 Idomeneus, we found it in- 
© habited by a ſavage people, who liv- 
© ed wild in the foreſts, Iobhflin up- 
© on ſuch animals as they could kill 
© by hunting, and ſuch fruits and her- 
© bage as the ſeaſons produced without 
culture. Theſe people, who were 
called Mandurians, being terrified at 
© the ſight of our veſſels and our arms, 
© fled to the mountains; but as our ſol- 
© diers were curious to ſee the country, 
and were frequently led far into it in 
«© purſuit of their game, they met with 
© ſome of the fugitives, and were ad- 
* dreſſed by their chiefs to this effect: 
«© We have abandoned the pleaſant 
© borders of the ſea, that you might 
cc 23 them; and nothing remains 
« for us but mountains that are al- 
© moſt inacceſſible: it is therefore but 
6 equitable, that of theſe mountains 
« you ſhould leave us the peaceable 
t poſſeſſion. You are fallen into our 
© hands, a wandering, diſperſed, and 
te defenceleſs party; and we could now 
« deſtroy you, without leaving to your 
«© companions a poſſibility of diſcover- 
te ing your fate: but we will not dp 
« our hands in the blood of thoſe who, 

| 1 though 
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urſelyves. Go 


« common nature w 


« humanity; .and that a people, whom 
« you have ſtigmatized with the name 
« of ſavages and barbarians, have giv- 
« en you this leſſon of moderation and 
« generoſity!”? . 

© Our people, thus diſmiſſed by the 
« barbarians, came back to the camp, 
« and told what had happened. The fol. 
« diers took fire at the relation; they 
« difdained that Cretans ſhould owe 
their lives to a company of wander- 
ing ſavages, who, in their opinion, 
« were more like bears than men. 
They went out therefore to the chace 
© in great numbers, and better armed; 
* they ſoon fell in with a party of the 
© natives, and immediately attacked 
them: the conteſt was bloody; the 
«© arrows flew on each fide as thick as 
gail in a ſtorm; and the ſavages were 
at length driven back to their moun- 
« tains, whither our people did not dare 
© to purſue them. 

A ſhort time afterwards they ſent 
© two of the wiſeſt of their old men to 
me, demanding peace. They brought 
© me ſuch preſents as they had, the 
© ſkins of wild beaſts, and the fruits of 
© the country. After they had given 
© them, they addreſſed me in theſe terms: 
„% We hold, as thou ſeeſt, O king! in 
« one hand the ſword, and an olive- 
* Þranch in the other; peace and war; 
© chuſe either. Peace has the prefe. 
* rence in our eſtimation} it is for 
ese peace that we have yielded to thy 
* people the delightful borders of the 
te ſea, where the ſun renders the earth 
© fertile, and matures the molt delici- 
% ous fruits: peace is ſtill more ſweet 
« than theſe Fits; and for peace we 
% have retired to the mountains that 
ti are covered with eternal ſnow, where 
Spring is decorated with no flowers, 
* and Autumn is enriched with no 
* fruit, We abhor that brutality 
« which, under the ſpecious names of 
* ambition and glory, deſolates the 
e earth, anddeftroys mankind, If thou 
** haſt placed glory in carnage and de- 
* ſolation, we do not envy but pity the 
% deluſion; and beſeech the gods, that 
« our minds may never be perverted 
* by ſo dreadful a phrenzy. If the 
* ſciences, which the Greeks learn 


'* with ſo much afſduity, ang the po- 
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« though ſtran rtake of one 4 liteneſs which they boaſt of with ſuch 
Nd *, coneiods luprrigety, infpire them 

« then, in peace! Remember that yon £* with deſires fo in 

« are indebted for your lives to ur rious, we think ourſelves 
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be without theſe advantages. It will 
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© in proſperity, fortitude in diftreſs, 
cc courage 
ation, and a juſt abhorrence and con- 
te tempt of flattery. Such are the 
cc 
© and allies! If thou ſhalt be fo blind- 
« ed by the gods, in their diſpleaſure, 
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te teach thee, when. it is too late, that 


cc 


0 to peace, are moſt to bedreaded when 
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ſanguinary and inja- 
happy to 
be our glory to continue ignorant 
and unpoliſhed, but juſt, humane, 
faithful, and diſintereſted; to be con- 
tent with littlez and to deſpiſe the 
falſe delicacy which makes it neceſ- 
ſary to have much, We prize nothi 
but health, frugality, freedom, — 
vigour both of body and of mind; we 
cultivate only the love of virtue, the 
fear of the gods, benevolence to our 
neighbours, zeal for our friends, and 
integrity to the world; moderatian 


to ſpeak truth in every ſitu- 


le whom we offer thee as neighbours 


as to reject them, experience ſhall 


thoſe whoſe moderation inclines them. 


compelled to war.“ 
« While I liſtened to the untutored 
wiſdom of theſe children of Nature, 
I regarded them with a fixed atten- 
tion; yet my eye was ſtill unſatisfied. 
Their beards were long, juſt as they 
grew; their hair was ſhorter, but 
white as ſnow; their eye-brows were 
thick, and their eyes piercing; their 
look was firm, their ſpeech delibe- 
rate and commanding, and their de- 
portment ſimple and ingenuous. 
They were covered only with ſome 
furs, which, being thrown looſely 
over them, were faſtened with a knot 
on the ſhoulder, and diſcovered muſ- 
cles of a bolder ſwell, and'arms of 
more ſinewy ſtrength, than thoſe of 
our wreſtlers. 

* I told theſe ſingular enyays, that I 
was deſirous of peace; and ſettled ſe- 
veral articles of a treaty between us, 
with an honeſt intention to fulfil them, 
which we called upon the gods to wit- 
neſs; and, having made them pre- 
ſents in my torn, I diſmiſſed them. 
The gods, however, who had driven 
me from my kingdom that I was born 
to inherit, continued te'perſecute me 
in this. Our hunting parties that 
were at this time ont, and were con- 
ſequently ignorant of our treaty, met 
Ns . nenen 
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a numerons body of theſe poor ſava - 
ges, who, had accompanied their en- 
voys 35, they were returning, home, 
on the very day that the treaty had 
been concluded; and, falling upon 
them with. 


2 0 
* 


eat fury, killed. many 
of them, = purſued the reſt. into 
the woods. The war was thus 
kindled; and the barbarians have 


to be truſted either upon our promiſe 
rere 
That they may be the better able 
to take the figld againſt us, they have 
called in to their aſſiſtance the Lo- 
crians, the Apulians, the Lucanians, 
the Brutians, and the people of Cro- 
tona, Neritum, and Brunduſium. The 
Lucanians come to battle with cha- 
riots that are armed with ſcythes; the 
Apulians are covered with the ſkins 
of the wild beaſts they have ſlain, and 
are armed with maces that are covered 
with knots, and ſtuck full of iron 
ſpikes; they, are of a gigantick ſta- 
turez and the laborious exerciſes to 
which they are addicted render them 
ſo brawny and robuſt, that their very 
appearance is terrifying, . The Lo- 
crians, who came anciently from 
Greece, have not yet loſt all traces of 
their origin; they are leſs ſavage than 
the reſt; but they have added, to the 
regular diſcipline of the Greek troops, 
the native vigour of the barbarians, 
and the habitual hardineſs produced 
by conſtant activity and coarſe fare, 
which render them invincible: the 
are armed with a long ſword; oy 
for defence, carry a light target of 
vicker-work covered with ſkins. 
he Brutians are as light of foot as 
a roe, fo thatthe graſs ſcarcely bends 


. . . . * 
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their fteps even upon the ſand: they 
ruſh upon their enemies almoſt before 


the ſame rapidity. . The Crotonians 
are formidable for their archery; they 
carry ſuch bows as few Greeks are able 
to bend; and if ever they ſhould become 
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but corporal 


conceived.an opinion, that we are not | 
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under them; nor is it eaſy to trace 


they are ſeen, and again vaniſh with 


candidates in the Olympick Games, 
they would certainly carry the prize: 
their arrows are dipped in the juice of 
ſome poiſonous. herb, which is ſaid 
to grow upon the banks of Averuus, 
and the wound which they give is mor- 
« tal. As far the inhabitants of Nerjtum 
and Brupduſium, ay Bras nothing 

boal 5 ngth and in- dered us hateful, and ſuſpected. 1 


THLEMACHUS: 


ſtinctive courage; but they make their 
* onſet with a yell; which of all ſounds 
rie the} woſt dreadful: they. make no 
© bad ule of the ſlix g, from which they 
© diſcharge. a fhower of ſtones that 
© darkens.the air; but they fight alto- 
e gether without order. Vou now 
© know the origin of the war, and the 
© nature of our enemies.” 
After this explanation, Telemachus, 
who was impatient for a battle, thought 
only of taking the field. Mentor again 
perceived and reſtrained his ardour. 
Ho comes it, ſaid he to Idomeneus, 
that the Locrians, who are themſelves 
of Grecian origin, have taken up arms 
for the barbarians againſt the Greeks? 
How comes it, that ſo many colo- 
nies flouriſh upon the ſame coaſt, 
that are not threatened with the ſame 
hoſtilities ? You ſay, O Idomeneus! 
that the gods are not yet weary of per- 
ſecuting you; and I fay, that they have 
not yet compleated your inſtruction. 
All the misfortunes that you have 
ſuffered hitherto have not taught you 
what ſhopld be done to prevent a war. 
What you have yourſelf related of the 
candid integrity of theſe barbarians, 
is Iufficient to ſhew that you miglit 
have ſhared with them the bleſſings 
of peace; bur pride and arrogance 
neceſſarily bring on the calamities of 
war. . You mighthave changed hoſ- 
tages; and it would have been eaſy 
to have ſent fome perſons, of proper 
authority, with the ambaſſadors, to 
have procured them a ſafe return. 
After the war had broken out, you 
might have put an end to it, by re- 
preſenting to the ſufferers, that they 
were attacked by a party of your peo- 
ple who could have received no intel - 
igence of the treaty which had been 


«© juſt concluded. Such ſureties ought 
to have been given them as they 
* ſhould have required; and your ſub- 


© jets ſhould have been | enjoihed. to 


© keep the treaty: inviolate, under the 


* ſanCtion of the ſevereſt puniſhments. 


But what farther has happened ſince 


the war broke out?? 94 

I thought it beneath us, ſaid Ido- 
meneus, to make any application. to 
* theſe barbarians; when they had pre- 
© cipitately. called together all ei 
e mens and ſolicited the al- 
© ſiſtance of all the: neighbouring na- 
© tions, to which they neceſſarily ren. 


thought 
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TELEMACHUS. 


t thought the beſt thing I. could do 
v was ſuddenly to ſeize certain paſſes 
in the mountains that were not ſuffi- 
ciently ſecured, which was accord- 
ingly dane; and this has put the bar- 
barians very mach in our power. 
have erected towers in theſe paſſes, 
from which our people can ſo annoy 
the enemy, as effectually do prevent 
their invading our country from the 
mountains; while we can enter theirs 
and ravage their principal ſettlements 
when we pleaſe. We are thus in a 
condition to defend ourſelves againſt 
ſuperior force, and keep off the al- 
moſt innumerable multitude of ene- 
mies that Turround us, although our 
© force is not equal; but as to peace, it 
© ſeems at prefent to be impoſſible. We 
cannot abandon theſe towers without 
* expoling ourſelres to invaſion; and 
+ while we keep them, they are conſi - 
£ dered as fortrefſes, intended to teduck 
© the natives to a ſtate of ſlaviſh ſub- 
© jetion.* e tf 
© I know, replied Mentor, that 
* to the wiſdom of Idomeneus Truth 
* will be moſt welcome without orna- 
ment or diſguiſe. You are ſuperior 
to thoſe who, with equal weaknels 
© and timidity, turn away their eyes 
at her approach; and not having cou- 
rage to correct their faults, — 
* their authority to ſup them, 
will, then, freely tell you, that theſe 
* ſavages ſet you a noble example when 
they came with propoſitions of peace. 
- Did they deſire peace becauſe they 
© were not able to ſuſtain a war? Did 
© they want either courage or ſtrength 
* to take the field againſt you! Cer- 
* tainly they did not; for their mar- 
© tial ſpirit is now equally manifeſf 
* with the gumber and force of the al- 
lies. Why was not their example 
thought Worthy of imitation ? You 
© have dee deceived into mis fortune 
© by falſe notions both of honour and 
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* ſhame: you'have been afraid of mik- 


ing your enemies proud; but have, 
without ſrruple, made them power - 
* ful by an arrogant and sse 
conduct, which has united ingume-- 
' rable nations againſt you. To what 
* purpoſe are theſe towers, of 'which 
you have ſo pompouſly diſplayed'the- 
© advantages, but to reduce all che ſur - 
* rounding” nations to the necelli 

either of periſhing themſelves, or 

* deſtroying you to preſerve their free · 
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© dvm ? You ereted theſe towers for 
\" your ſecurity; but they are really the 
* ſource of your danger. A kingdom 
is beſt foftified by juſtice, modera> 
tion, and good faith; by whith neigh- 
© bouring ſtates are convinted that their 
© territorſes will never be uſurped; 
* The frongefſt walls may give way, 
from various accidents'Which no ſa- 
8 gacity can foreſee; and the beſt-con- 
« dufted war may be rendered unſuc- 
<« ceſsful by the mere caprice and in- 
* conſtancy of Fortune: bot the love 
ad confidence of neighbouring ſtates, 
© that have experienced your modera- 
© tion, will ſurround you with impreg- 
© nableftrength; with bulwarks again) 
© which no force can prevail, and which 
* temerity will ſeldom attack. Tf you 
© ſhould be aſſailed by the folly and 
« injuſtice of ſome neighbouring pow- 
cer, all the reft, being inrere in 
© your preſervation, weill unite in your 
© defence: the aſſiſtance of united na- 
* —＋ = would find it — 22 
© reſt to fu t yours; wou ive 
yon a0 Petz, pete to 
* any that you can hope from theſe 
© boaſted towers, which can only ren- 
der irremetiiable thoſe evils they were 
© intended to obviate. If you had been 
careful at firſt to prevent jealouſy in 
© the neighbouring ſtates, your riſing 
by ity He have flourithed in 1 » 
© and you would have become the ar- 


"© biter of all the nations in Heſperia. 


Let us, however, at preſent conſider 
© only how the future can be made to 
* atone for the paſt. Tou ſay, there 
© art many colonies ſettled upon this 
* coaſt from Greece; theſe, ſurely, are 
© diſpoſed to ſucedur you; they cannot 
© have forgotten the name of Minos 

the Ton of Japiter; they cannot have 
© forgotten your atchievements 'at the 
« fiege of Troy, where you often fig- 
« nalized yourtelf among the Grecian 
« pranices in the cauſe of Greece: why 
do you not engage thefe colonies i 

t TEN FS.” 

Theſe colonies,” ' replied” Idome- 
neus, have all reſolved to ſtand neu- 


ter: they have, indeed, ſome incli= 


nation to aſſiſt me; but the magnifi- 
* cent appearance of oor cy, -while it 
is yet Hung fromriĩt's foundation, has 
© alarmed them. The Oreeks, as well 
© as tlie reſt” of out neigliboury, are 
< apprehenſive that we Rive deſigus 

upon their 9 W 
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c ajr having ſubdued the barbarians 
of the mountains, we {hall puſti our 
ambition farther. In a word, all 
are againſt us: thoſe who do not open · 
ly attack us, ſecretly wiſh to 74 us 
humbled; and Jealouſy has left us 
without a fingle ally.” | 
© This is, indeed, a ſtrange extre- 
mity,” ſaid Mentor: by attempting 
to appear powerful, you have ſub- 
verted your power; and, while you 
are the object of enmity and terror to 
Jour neighbours from without, your 
ngth 1s exhauſted within, to main- 
tain a war which this enmity and 
terror have made neceſſary. You 
are indeed unfortunate to have in- 
curred this calamity; but ſtill more 
unfortunate to have derived from 
it but half the wiſdom it, might have 
taught you. Is it neceſſary you ſliould 
loſe a ſecond Kingoom before you 
learn to foreſee thoſe evils which ex- 
poſe you to ſuch a loſs? Leave your 
reſent difficulties, however, to me; 
ff me only what Grecian cities there 


* 
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are upon this coaſt. 
© 'The principal,“ ſaid Idomeneus, 
is Tarentum, which was founded 
about three years ago by Phalanthus. 
A great number of boys were born in 
Laconia of women that forgot their 
huſbands during their abſence in the 
Trojan war: when theſe huſbands 
came back, the wonien renounced 
their children to atone for their crime; 
and the boys, being thus deftitute 
both of father and mother, abandoned 
themſelves, as they grew. up, ta the 
moſt criminal he. The laws 
being . executed EN with 
great ee ä 
Into a body under Phalanthus, & bold, 
enterprizing, and ambitious chief; 
who, by various artifices, having 
gained the hearts. of the young men, 
brought them to-this coaſt, where they 


Tarentum. On anather ſpot, Phi- 
loctetes, who gained ſo much renown 
at the ſiege of Troy, by bringing 
thither the arrows of Hercyles, has 
raiſed the walls of Petilia leſs pow- 
+ erful, indeed, than Tarentum, but 
* governed with much greater wiſdom. 
+. And, at à little diſtance, there is 
Metspontum, a city which the Py- 
lians bave founded under the direc- 
6 ton. of Neſtors* ©, 

.. + How?!” faid Mentor, have you 
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ormed themſelves 


have made another Lacedemon of 


z 


TELEMACHOS, 


* Neſtor in Heſperia ? and .could you 
© not, engage him in your intereſt ? 
6 Neſtor, under whoſe eye you have ſo 
© often fought before the walj of Troy, 
and who was then your friend, en- 
© gaged in a common cauſe,, and en, 
K Jetted by mutual danger? — I have 
© Joſt him,” ſaid Idomeneus, by the 
© artifices of theſe people, who are bar. 
© buarians only in name; for they have 
© had. the cunning to perſuade him 
© that I intended to make myſelf tyraut 
© of Heſperia.'—* We will undeceive 
© him,” replied Mentor: Telemachus 
© ſaw him at Pylos before he founded 
© this colony, and before we undertook 
© to ſearch the world for Ulyſſes. By 
© Neſtor Ulyſſes cannbt be forgotten; 
© and he muſt till remember the ten, 
* derneſs which he expreſſed for Tele- 
© machus his ſon. Our principa! care 
© muſt be to remove his ſuſpicions, 
© This war has been kindled by the 
« jealouſy which you have excited in 
« your neighbours; and by removing 
© that jealouſy it will be extinguiſhed, 
© Once more I entreat you to leave the 
© management of this affair to me.” 

IJdomeneus was ſa moved by this ad- 
dreſs. of Mentor, that he was at firſt 
unable to reply, and could only claſp 
him ta his breaſt in an extaſy of ſpeech- 
leſstenderneſs; at laſt, though not with- 
out difficulty, he found words. Thou 
© art," ſaid he, (the meſſenger of Hea- 
ven! I feel thy wiſdom, and renounce 


* my errorg; yet I confeſs, that the 
c ſame fregdom in-another would have 
© provoked my anger. Thou only 


© couldſt have perſusded me to ſeek for 
© peace; I had reſolved to periſh or to 
© conquer;. but it is better that I ſhould 
be guided bythy counſel than myown 
© paſhons, How happy is Telemachus, 
* who, with ſuch a guide, can never 
© wander.as I have wand I truſt, 
© with implicit confidence, to thee: to 
© thee the gods have communicated ce- 
0 leftial wiſdom; nor could the counſd 
of Minerva have been more falutary 


2 than thine. Go, then 1 promale, con- 


clude, concede, whatever m N. 
can ful fil, ratify, or give rag that 
Mentor Walt do Edomeneus (hall ap- 
„„ 1 
n e ſpeaking, 
they were.alarmed by a ſudden and con- 
fuſed noiſez the rattling, of chariots 
the neigbing af ff the ſhoots 
ſound of the wog 


men, and 1 
\ 
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TELEMACHUS. 


The people criedout, that theenem had 
taken a great compals, and come 
without attempting the paſſes that Vo. 
meneus had 1 cured, to 3 bee 2 Yale, 
tum. The old men and women 
were ſtruck with conſternation, Alas!“ 
ſaid they, © have we then vitted our 
« native..country, the drar and fertile 
lains of Crete, and followed an un- 

«FAG prince through all the dan- 
gers of the ſeas, to found a ne city, 
« which, like Troy, ſhall be reduced to 
© aſhes!* From the walls, which were 
ſcarcely finiſhed, there appeared, in 
the v i plain below, the calques, Cui- 
raſſes, and ſhields, of the enemy, which 

littered in the ſon, and almoſt dazzled 
the ſight: their ſpears covered the earth 
to the horizon; like the rich harveſts 
which Ceres, under the ſummer's ſun, 
ripens in the fields of Enna, to reward 
the labour of the huſbandman. Among 
theſe were diſcovered the chariots arm 
ed with ſcythes; and all the Aren 
nations in the N were, Pl 
their arms and habits, eaſily to be di 
tinguiſhed. 

Thor, that he might view them to 
greater advantage, aſcended a high 
tower, and Idomeneus and Telema- 
chus followed him. They Wr 
diſcovered Philoctetes on oo ide, and 
Neſtor, who was eaſily known by his 
venerable age, with his ſon Piſiſtratus, 
on the other. How is this!” cried 
Mentor; you ſuppoſed that Philoc- 
« tetes aid Net r. LAY? content them- 
* ſelves with affording you no afſiſt- 
* ance; but you ſee that they are in 
* arms againſt yop; and, if 1 am not 


© deceived, thoſe other troops, that 


come on with ſo deliberate a pace, 
* and in ſych perfect order, are ace 
6 onians, under the command of 
* Phalanthus. All are againſt you; 
there is not a ſingle nation upon, the 
. * coalt of which. you | have not made an 
"Rope without 27 0 0 
lentar, moment he had made 
us diſcoye: , deſcended ly from 
(Hors 1 went 1 a gate of 
the city, on 7 bat fide towards mikey he 
adyanced:., ee 
Te to open it; 2 Lhe 
iſhed at the command I . 
department, did not da 
| went out af the 
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vanced directly towards - nt © 
enemy; who were 2 ed | 


A * wholly Uõẽ unat 
N58 before them. l pp 
10 at a 1 he held out t the 


2 hof an olive, as a token 
When he was come neareriopg 
to pred heard, he demanded that "thei 
chiefs ſhould be aſſembled; and'as'ſoon 
as they werg gat together, he e addreffed 
them fa theſe terms. 
I ſee before me the ſtrength of eve. 
© ry nation that flouriſhes in thi $happy 
© country; and I know that the o_ 
© rous purpoſe of this aſſembly + 
* defence of a common cauſe; of ® 
© liberty which is at once the birth- 


0 git, the happineſs, and the 175 


mankind. 1 honour your 262 
but permit me to point out as 
way, by which your liberty and 
nour may 1 reſerved, without the 


effuſion © Amon 
princes in this em) hee oh 
—'Thy years and ney (day 5 O Neſtor ! 
have acquainted thee with the cala- 
mities of war, even when it is 8 
taken with j uſtice, and favo 

the gods. Wat 3 is the moſt Tea oF 
of all evils by which Heaven 2 at- 
flicted man. Thot canſt never' for- 
get only ſuffered by the Gree ks 

uting the ten years that 1 yt 

Leach the: walls bf Troy; 4 2 
ſions among their chjefs! what 12 
prices of Fortune! what carnage | 
the hand of Hector! What calami 
in diſtant cities, during the lon ab- 
ſence of their kings; and what mig- 
fortunes at their" return} how ſome 
were ſhipwrecked on fore promon 
of Caphareus; and monty 
with circumſtances | of 
ror, in the boſoms of their wiyey. 
* The gods, doubtleſs, in their wrath, 
c W them to be ſeduced by the 
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et In. hor- 


c ng lendor of that a5 —— 
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victory Tro indeed, is in albes; 
4 byt it wo! have been better for 
7 2 if ſhe had fill flouriſhed in all 
ory, and Paris had ſtill en- 

with Helen, ſuch pleaſures as 
permitted to infamy and guilt. 
4 not Philoctetes, who Was ip 


© long wretched and abandoned j 

© Ile of Nob, , fear the like x 8 

+ ties from a l Ke war 2 Hare hot the | 
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people of Laconia ſuffered equally by 


the long | abſence of their princes, 
© their captains, and their ſoldiers, 
6. who went to the fege of Troy? And 
s is there à ſin Grocies, e this 
s hour, upon the coaſt of Heſperia, 


s that is not a fugitive from his coun”. 


try in confequence of that fatal ex pe- 
dition?“ | 
During this addreſs, Mentor ad- 
vaneed towards the Pylians; and Neſ- 
tor, recollecting his features, came 
forward to ſalute him, It is with 
« great pleaſure," ſaid he, that I once 
more give my hand to Mentor. It 
is many years ſince I firſt ſaw you in 
Phocis : you was then only fifteen 
years old ; but I perceived the dawn- 
ing of that wiſdom which has ſince 
been ſo conſpicuous to the world. 
Tell us, however, by what chance 
you came hitherz and what expe- 
dient you have thought of to prevent 
a war? Idomeneus has compelled us 
to attack him, We demand only 
peace; which is our intereſt, and our 
deſire : but it is impoſſible that peace 
ſhould be ſecured till he is deſtroyed. 
He has violated all his engagements 
with the neighbouring people; and, 
if we were now to conclude a treaty 
with him, it wauld ſerve no other end 
than to diſſolve our confederacy, - of 
on which only our ſafety depends. 
He has. ſufficiently manifeſted his 
ambition to reduce every other na- 
tion to ſlavery; and we have no 
© means to eſtabliſh our own liberty 
but the ſubverſion of his new king- 
dom. His; want of publick faith 
has reduced us to this alternative, 
l either of putting an end to his power, 
or receiving his yoke, If you can 
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. . .* ſhew that he may ſtill he truſted with 


5 s ſafety, and aſſure us of peace in con- 
.. .* ſequence of a treaty, all the nations 
" that you ſee here confederated againſt 


. „ him will gladly lay down their arms, 
and we will confeſs that your wiſ- 
. dom is. greater than ours.” 


..* You, know, replied Mentor, that 
© Vhyſſes has entruſted his ſon Tele- 
_ * machus to my care. The young 
7 man, impatient to diſcover what was 
© become of his father, went firſt to 
.* Pylos, where you received him with 
* all the kindnels that he had reaſon to 
expect from the friend of his father; 


audi when he left you, appointed your 


forcible an 
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* own ſon to, conduft him on his way, 
© He went afterwards many diltant 
voyages by ſea; he has viſited Sicily 
and Egypt, and the Iflands of Cy. 
5 prus and Crete: the winds, or rather 
© the gods, have at length thrown bim 
upon this coaſt, as he was returning 
to Ithaca. Weare come juſt in time 
© to ſpare you the horrors of another 
© war; for you (hall not now truſt in 
* Idomeneus, but in the ſon of Ulyſſes 
© and myſelf, for the fulfilling of 
© whatever ſhall be ſtipulated in atreaty 
of peace,” . 
During this conference between 
Mentor and Neſtor, in the midſt of the 
confederate troops, Idomeneus and 
Telemachus, with all the Cretans un- 
der arms, were ſpectators of the ſcene 
from the walls of Salentum : they were 
very attentive to diſcover in what man. 
ner Mentor's diſcourſe was received; 
and wiſhed they could have been pre- 
ſent at the conference of two men ſa 
venerable for age and wiſdom, Neſtor 
had always been conſidered as ſupe- 
rior to the other princes of Greece in 
experimental knowledge and graceful 
elocution : it was he that reſtrained the 
anger of Achilles, the pride of Aga- 
memnon, the ferocity of Ajax, and the 
099 847 7 courage of Diomedes, Per. 
uaſion, ſweet as honey, diſtilled from 
his lips; and the ſound of his voice 
alone was ſufficient to excite attention: 
when Neſtor ſpoke, ſurrounding he- 
roes were ſilent, and he only had the 


pou of ſoothing diſcord into peace. 


e began now to feel the chilling in- 
fluence of age; but his words were ſtill 
ſweet. He frequently re- 
lated paſt events, that youth might be 
inſtructed by his experience; and, 
though his ſpeech was ſomewhat ſlow, 
yet his narratives were pleaſing. 

But this venerable ſage, ſo admired 
by all Greece, ſeemed to loſe all his 
eloquence, and all his dignity, from 
the moment that he appeared in com- 

etition with Mentor: in compariſon 


with him, he ſeemed to be withered 


and depreſſed by age; for the vigour 

nd affivity 0 entor appeared to 
11 ſuffered no injury from time. In 
the elocution of Mentor, though it was 
grave and ſimple, there was a vivacity 


and authority which began to be want- 


ing in that of Neſtor: what he ſaid was 
ſhort, preciſe, and nervous; be "= 
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na repetitions; and he ſpoke only to 
the point in queſtion. If it was ne+ 
ceffary to mention the ſame thing more 
than once, either ta inculcate or per- 
ſuade, it was always by ſome happy 
ſimile or alluſion. He had alſo the art 
of inũnvating truth by a kind of name> 
leſs complailance and good humour, 
when it was neceſſary to accommodate 
himſelf to particular diſpoſitions and 
capacities. There. was ſomething in 
the appearance of theſe. perſons that 
gtrongly excited venetation and Joys 


among the multitude that ſurrounded 
them: the forces that were confederateũ 
againſt" Salentum crowded, one upon 
anuther, that they might get a nearer 
view of their perſons, and catch u 

ſome fragment of their diſcourſe ; an 

Idomeneus, and the people that were 
with him, fixed their eyes upon them 
with the utmoſt eagernets and ardoury 


to diſcover the purport of what they 


ſaid by their geſtures aud countes 
uauce. | 
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A N the mean time, Tele- 
machus, who could no 
I 9 longer reſtrain his impa- 
tience, diſergaged him- 
ſelf from the crowd; and 
running to the gate by 
which Mentor had gone out, com- 
manded it to be a_ with a tone of 
anthority which was immediately obey- 
ed. Idomeneus, who believed him to 
be till ſtanding at his fide, was in a 
few moments ſurprized to ſee him run- 
ning croſs the plain, and not far from 
the place where Neſtor ſtood. Neſtor 
immediately knew him; and advanced 
with haſte in his looks, but with a flow 
and heavy pace, to receive him. Te- 
lemachus threw bimſelf on his neck, 
and held him locked in his arms, with- 
out power to ſpeak: at laſt he cried out 
— O my father! I fear not to claim 
you by the deareſt tie! The loſs of 
im from whom I derive my birth, 
© and the parental kindneſs which I 
© have experienced in you, give me a 
© right to call you by that tender name. 
© You are a father, whom I am again 
permitted to embrace! O might I 
© once more be permitted thus to em- 
© brace Ulyſſes! If any thing can atone 
s for his loſs, it is the finding his wiſ- 
< dom, his virtues, and his tenderneſs, 
£ 3Þ yous.- -:/; 
The affectionate ardour. of this ad- 
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dreſs melted Neſtor into tears; and he 
was touched with a ſecret pleaſure at 
perceiving the ſame expreſſion of tender 
lenſibihty in his young friend, which 
Fe new grace to his countenance. 
he beauty, the ſweetneſs, and the 
noble confidence of this young ftran- 
ger, who had, without precaution, 
ventured among ſo many enemies, aſto- 
niſhed the allies. Is not this the ſon 
* of the old man,” faid they, who 
came to ſpeak with Neſtor? We cer- 
tainly ſee the ſame wiſdom at two 
ages; in one of them it is only in 
bloſſom, in the other it is matured 

into fruit.” 8 
Mentor, who had with great plea- 
ſure obſerved the tenderneſs with which 
Neſtor received Telemachus, availed 
himſelf of a diſpoſition ſo favourable 
to his purpoſe. * Here is the ſon of 
Ulyſſes,” ſaid he, * fo dear to all 
Greece, and ſo tenderly beloved by 
you ! I offer him as an hoſtage, as 
the deareſt pledge that can be given, 
for the accompliſhment of whatever 
ſhall be promiſed on the part of Ido- 
meneus. You cannot ſuppoſe that I 
would aggravate the loſs of the fa- 
ther by that of the ſon, or expoſe 
g myſelf to the reproaches of Pene- 
lope for having ſacrified her child to 
* the ambition of the new King of Sa- 
lentum. With this pledge, ye na- 
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* by himfelf, and ſent by the gods that 
c _ lovers of amity, I begin my pro- 
4 poſitions, for eſtabliſhing a laſting 
peace. | 
Atthe name of peace a confuſed mur- 
mur was heard ſpicading from rank to 
rank; an inarticulate N of an- 
„which was with difficulty reſtrafa- 
ed; for all that were preſent thought 
every moment loſt by whick the battle 
was delayed; they imagined that Men- 
tor had no defign but to ſoften theit re- 
ſentment, and rob them of their prey. 
The Mandurians, in particular, could 
not bear to think of being again de- 
ceived z and, as they feared that the 
eloquence of Mentor would gain over 
their allies, they frequently attempted 
to interrupt him: they began to ſuſpect 
all the Greeks that were in the field ; 
and Mentor, who perceived this ſuſpi- 
tion, immediately reſolved to increaſg 
it, that he might weaken the confede, 
racy by dividing it into faQtions. : 
© I confels,” aid he; * that the Man, 
© durians have reaſon to complain, and 
to inſiſt upon ſatis faction for the in- 
© jury they have luffered; but it is not 
« equally reaſonable that the ancient 
© inhabitants of the country ffiould re- 
© ard all Greeks who have eſtabliſhed 
© colonies upon this coaſt, Wn upir 
© cion and malignity : the Greeks, 
© therefore, ought to maintain a firm 
union among themſelves, that they 
* may be able to compel a proper treat- 
© ment from the nations that ſurfo6und 
© themz although they ougbt not, upon 
any pretence, to uſurp their territory, 
14 15 that Idomeneus has ubfbr- 
© tunately given ſufficient cauſe of jea- 
* louly; U this jealouſy may eafily 
be removed: Telemnchus andmyſelf 
C are both ready to become hoſtages for 
© his future good faith, and to Gn- 
tinue in 79 power till his ipal 
© tiohs. mall be folßbed. — I know,” 
ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to the Man; 
dutiads, that you are provoked ar the 
© Cretans having ſeized the paſſty of 
© the mountains by Turprize, and ſe- 
, — to themſelves od power of en- 
tering, at pleaſure, the country to 
which you have retired, that yon 
| wight feave them the level èguntry 
upon _the_ſe.coaſt ; theſe paſſes the 
© Cretans have fortified by bigh towers, 
* ſtrongly garriſoned; theſe ToWers, 
© then, are the immediate cauſe of the 
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© war; if thete is any other, let it be 
r affigied.” 3 
The chief of the Mandurfans then 
advanced, and ſpoke to the following 
effekt. What ber is the cauſe of the 
War, ve have done every thing that 
was poffible to avoid it: the gods are 
our witheſſes that we made uſe 
every art to keep Peace among us, a 
ſhe was diiven awaybythe teſtleſs am: 
bition of the Cretans, and the perfidy 
that made it impoſſible to truſt the 
even on their oath, Theſe infatuated 
people have reduced us to the fatal 
neceſſity of periſhing outſelves, or 
deſtroying them. While they con- 
tinue in poſſeſſion of the paſſes they 
have fortified, we ſhall always appte- 
hend a deſign to invade our territory, 
and enſlave our perſons. If they had 
a ſincere deſite to live at peace with 
their neighbours, they would reſt ſa» 
tisfied with the country that we have 
voluntarily ceded to them: they 
would have formed no ambitious de- 
ſiga againſt the liberty of others g 
and, conſequently, could never be 
ſolicitous to ſecure the av enues by 
which their territory could be in- 
vaded. But, wiſe as thou art, O full 
of days! thou knoweſt them not z 
and it is by misfortune only that we 
know them: ceaſe, then, O beloved 
of Heaven! to prevent ſo juſt and 
neceſſary a war, without which He 
© ſperia muſt for ever deſpait of peace; 
$ o are an vogrardful, a perfidioug, 
* and inhuman people, whom the gods 
„hate ſent among us is their anger to 
intefrupt our tranquillity, and puniſh 
© out offevices: but th ode „n — 
©* haye puniſhed, will avenge us; a 
© our enemies allo ſhall experience that 
© they arejuſt,” 11. 4 
At theſe words the Whole affembly 
was moved; and it ſeemed as if Mars 
and Bellona were paſſing from rank to 
rank, and kindling in every boſom that 
rage of war which Mentor Pad laboured 
to extinguiſh. But he addrefſed him- 
ſelf 5g4;h to the alfernbly in theſe terms. 
© If offered promiſes only, they might 
© reaſonably be rejected; pot what 1 
offer you is certain and immediate 
* $dVvatithge. If you are not content 
to receive Telemachus and myſelf as 
© hofta 15 twelve of the noblen and 
+ braveſt Cietans (hall de defivectd in 
* Four Rande. It 13, however, but ſuſt 
that hoſtages ſhould alſo be given on 
g « your 
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our part; for Idomeneus, though 


© he delires peace, defires it without 
© fear, and without meanneſs : he de- 


ſires peace upon the ſame principles 


* on which you ſay you defire it, wiſ- 
© dom and moderation; not becauſe 
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in this 


he deſires to repoſe in voluptuous 
tranquillity, or is terrified by a pro- 
ſpe& of the dangers of war: he is, 
like you, ready to periſh or to con- 
quer; but he prefers peace to the 
moſt ſplendid victory; he diſdalns the 
fear of being vanquiſhed ; but he 
confeſſes that he fears to be unjuſt, 
and is not aſhamed to make an atone- 
ment for his faults. He offers you 
peace with the ſword in his hand: 
but Ke would not haughtily impoſe it 
upon his own conditions; for he ſets 
no value upon a r treaty. 
He deſires a peace in which all parties 
ſhall be content, which ſhall put an 
end to all jealouſſes, appeaſe all re- 
ſentment, and remove all diſtruſt: his 
ſentiments are juſt what you would 
wiſh them to be; and nothing is ne- 
ceſſary but to convince you of this 
truth, which would not be difficult 
if you would hear me without pre- 
judice and paſſion, —Hear, then, ye 
nations, diſtinguiſhed by valour | 
and hear, ye Wee, whiin wiſdom 
has united !—-what I ſhall now offer 
on the part of Idomeneus. It is not 
juſt that he ſhould invade the terri- 
tory of his neighbours ; neither is it 
juſt that his territory ſhould be in- 
vaded : he conſents that the towers, 
by which he has fortified the paſſes, 
ſhould be garriſoned by neutral 
troops,—-You,Neſtor—and you, Pi- 
loctetes — are of Grecian origin; yet, 
uarrel, you have declared 
againſt Idomeneus: you cannot, 
therefore, be ſuſpected of partiality 
to his intereſts; you take part only 
in the common cauſe, the peace and 
liberty of Heſperia, To you, then, 
the paſſes which have been the cauſe 
of war ſball be confided ; you have 
not leſs intereſt in preventing the 
original natives of Heſperia from de- 
ſtroying Salentum, a new colony like 
your own, than in preventin 

meneus from uſurping the poſſeſſions 
of his neighbours; hold, then, the 
balance between them; and, inftead 
of deſtroying, by fire and ſword, a 
people whom you ought to cheriſh 


Ido- . 
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and to love, ſecure to yourſelyes the 


glory of acting at once as mediator 


and judge. You will, perhaps, tell 
me, that theſe conditions are too good 
to be fulfilled ; but 1 ſhall abun. 
dantly ſatisfy you that Idomeneus is 
ſincere, The hoſtages which I have 
already mentioned ſhall be recipro- 
cal. given and detained till the 
paſſes ſhall be put into your hands. 
When the ſecurity, not only of $a. 
lentum, but of all Heſperia, is at your 
diſcretion, will you not be content? 
Whom then can you diſtruſt but 
2 ? You do not dare to con- 

de in Idomeneus: but, as a proof 
that his intention is honeſt, he is 
ready to confide in you; he is ready 
to truſt you with the quiet, the life, 
and the liberty, of himſelf and hic 
people. If it is true that you defire 
only an equitable and laſting peace, 
ſuch a peace is now offered you upon 
terms that leave you no pretence to 
reject it. Let me, however, once 
more caution you againſt imagining 
that Idomeneus has made this pro- 
poſal from fear: his motives are pru- 
dence and equity; and, conſcious to 
the rectitude of his intention, he will 
be under no concern about your opi- 
nion, though you ſhall impute that 
to weakneſs which he knows to pro- 
ceed from virtue. He was, in the 
beginning, guilty of ſome faults; 
and he thinks it an honour to ac- 
knowledge them, by the offer of ſuch 
terms as anticipate your wiſhes, He 
who hopes that he ſhall be able to 
hide his faults, by affecting to 4 


port them with arrogance and pride, 


diſcovers the moſt deplorable weak- 
neſs, the moſt deſpicable vanity, and 
the groſſeſt ignorance of his own in- 
tereſt ; but he who acknowledges Nis 
faults to an enemy, and offers repara- 
tion, gives the ſtrongeſt proof that he 
can never commit them again; and 
diſplays 4 wifdomn and fortitude 
which, if peace is rejected, muſt make 
is enmity formidable. Beware, 


© then, that the fault in the preſent 


4 


© the diſpleaſure of the gods, WP = 


quarrel does not become yours. 

you reje& Juſtice and Peace, when 
they ſue for your acceptance, be al- 
ſured that the cauſe of Peace and 
Juſtice will be avenged and Ido- 
meneus, who had juſt reaſon to fear 
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| but beloved; and beld in ſuſpenſe all 
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5 them in his favour againſt you. 
c Femachus and mayfelf 011 * up 


© arms in bis, efence ;..and. I call all 


© the powers, both gh Beyer and of, 
I 


© hell, to witnels, ;t 


- 


t the propoſals 
© which I bave pow offered you are 


c ioft!” * 80 TX BE T © 
Mentor then lifted upthe olive-branch 


which he held in bis hand, that the 
diſtant multitude might behold the.ſym - 
vol of peace. The, chiefs, who ſaw 
him near, were aſtoniſhed and dazzled 
with the celeſtial radiance that ſparkled 
in his eyes; and perceived in him ſome- 
thing majeſtick and commanding be- 
all that fancy had given to created 
| Phis eloquence, 
at once ſo forcible and ſo ſweet, had, 
as it were, ſtolen away their hearts; it's 
wer was ſecret, but. irrefiſtible;; like 
that of the myſterious ſpells, which, in 
the dead falence of the night, arreſt the 
moon and the ſtars of heaven, calm the 
raging of the ſea, command the winds 
and the waves to be ſtill, and ſuſpend 
the moſt rapid rivers in their courſe, . 
He appeared, in the midſt of this rude 
and impetyous multitude, like Bacchus 
ſurrounded by tigers, whoſe ferocity 
had been 3 away by the ſweet- 
neſs of his voice, till they expreſſed 
their fondneſs by their careſſes, and 
their ſubmiſhon_ by licking his feet. 
At firſt, the whole aſſembly was filent; 
the chiefs looked upon each other, un- 
able to oppoſe the eloquence of Men- 
tor, and wondering who he could be. 
Every eye of the ſurrounding multi- 
tude was immoveably fixed upon him; 
and every tongue was held ſilent, for 
Fear he thould have ſtill ſomething to 
ſay, which the words of another might 


- 


prevent from being heard. Though 


they conceived nothipg that could be 
added to what he had ſaid already, yet 
the wiſhed that he had not been ſilent 
ſo Avg and his words maght be ſaid 
to be engraven upon their hearts, His 
elocution made him not only believed, 


the faculties of thoſe that heard him, 
who ſcarce dared even to breathe, leſt 
they ſhould loſe the leaſt, word which 
iſſued from his lips. 
This filence was ſucceeded by a kind 
of low murmur, which gradually.dif- 
fuſed elf through the whs 
it was not the confuſed ſound of ipar- 
dieulate jndignation, but Zacher the 
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9 8 of gentleneſs and eomplacency, 


were before ſilently expreſſed in 
every. countepance. The Mandunans, 
who, had been ſo lately tranſported with 
rage, now. let their weapons fall from 
their hands; and the fierce Phalanthus, 
with his Lacedemonians, wondered to 
find themſelves ſoftened into kindneſs : 
the reſt of the united nations began. to 
ſigh after the peace which had been held 


up before them; and Philoctetes, whoſe 


ſenſibility had been increaſed by miſ- 
fortune, could not refraip from tears. 
Neſtor, who was ſo tranſported. with 
admiration and delight at the diſ- 
courſe of Mentor, that he was unable to 
ſpeak, embraced. him with ineffable 
tenderneſs ; and the whole multitude 
cried out together, as if by a ſignal 
O ſtranger | thy wiſdom has aimed 
us. — Peace] Peace] In the firſt in- 


terval of ſilence, Neſtor attempted to 


ſpeak; but the troops, fearing he might 
ſtart ſome difficulty, again cried out, 
with the utmoſt impatience" Peace! 
© Peace!” and the chiefs found no way 
of putting them to ſilence but by join- 
ing in the exclamation. *_ . 
| Neſtor, perceiving that a ſet diſcourſ 


could not be. heard, . contented himfel, 


* 


what wonders the words of a 
man can produce! When Wilke 
and. Virtue ſpeak, every paſſion is 
calm; our reſentment, however juſt 
is changed into friendſhip ; 1 ou 
impatience for war into a defire of 
| . peace. The peace that you 
| have offered we accept. The chiefs, 
at the ſame time, ſtretched out their 
hands, in token of their conſent, 
Mentor now ran towards the gate of 
Salentum to get it opened, and to ac- 
2 Idomeneus that he might leave 
the city without fear. In the. mean 
time, Neſtor went up to Telemachus, 
and embraced him. My amiable 


with ſaying—* You ſee, O 1 


W K a a K 


was the wiſeſt of all the princes o 

Greece! Mayeſt thou be favoure 

with equal wiſdom, and with better 
fortune. The ſimilitude of your per- 
ſons is great; and the remembrance 
of Ulyſſes, which that has revived, 
© contnbuted to ſoften our reſentment,” 
Phalanthus, though he was by nature 


© young friend,“ ſaid he, © thy a of 


«” 


ole afſzmbly; ect and e though be 
) 


ad never ſeen Ulyl es, was, notwith- 


7 


d 


and may 
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nd thoſe of his Be and the ohiefs 
7 vg rouiid A. nebus, were 
eos mich to relate his adyentures; 
hep Nun returned with Idomeneus, 


train. 

t the fight of Idomeneus the re- 
tment of the confederate nations 
4 8 n to reviye; but Mentor extin- 
hed the fire before it broke out. 


apt the Cretan youth, who followed in 


Nis 


Why do we delay, ſaid he, to 
7. Noche this kak alliance, which 
0 the powers of Heaven fhall witneſs 
and defend? May the gods avenge 
* it's violation, by whomſoever it 
* mall be violated! and may all the 
© horrors of war, averted from the 
th aithful and the innocent, deſcend 
1 the perjured aud execrable 
"head of him whoſe ambition ' ſhall 


dare to trample upon the ſacred rights 


* of this alliance! May he be deteſted 
© both in heaven and upon earth! May 
he derive no advantage from his per- 
fidy? May the infernal Furies, in 
the mot borrid forms, excite in his 
breaft everlaſting rage and deſpair! 
Let him periſh without Hope of bu- 


vultures and of dogs! When he de- 
T ſcengs to the infernal regions, may 
the Gulph of Tartarus receive him! 


« 
e 
. 
4 
« 
I rial! Let his limbs be the prey of 
x 
© 


may he there ſuffer ſeverer tor- 
* ments than thoſe of Tantalus, Ixion, 
© ad the Davaids, for ever and for 
© ever! But may this peace rather re- 
* main unfhaken, like the mountains 
* of Atlas, that ſyſtain the ſkies! May 
© it be revered by every nation upon 
earth, and it's bleſſings deſcend from 
* generation to generation! May the 
games of thoſe who haye made it be 
© held in admiration and love by our 


* lateſt poſterity! Let it ſand as a mo- 


1 del for every peace that ſhall be here- 
after founded upon equity and good 
1 faith! and let all nations, that defire 
c to ſecure happineſs by unanimity 
* follow the example of the people of 
© Heſperia!" | | 
Idomeneus, and the reſt of the princes, 


then ratified the peace upon the condi- 


tions that as been propoſed, by ay 
oath; d twelve hoſtages were inter- 
Fhan ged between them. Telemachus, 


-by his own choice, was one of theſe 


given by Idomeneus ; but the allies 
would not conſent that [ento! 
be another; inſiſtint that he ſhvuld re · 


Mentor ſhould 


main with Idomeneus, that he mi 
anſwer for his conduct, and ſuperin- 
tend his council, till his engagement: 
ſhould be perfectly fulfilled. An hun. 
dred heifers, as white as ſnow, and an 
hundred bulls of the ſame colour, hav. 
ing their horns gilt, and adorned with 
arlands of flowers, were then ſacri- 
ced between the camp and the city. 
The bellowing of the victims that fell 
under the ſacred knife reſounded from 
the neighbouring hills; their blood 
flowed in a ſmoking torrent on every 
ſide; and the moſt exquiſite wines were 
oured abundantly in Mbations to the 
ods: the aruſpices conſulted the en. 
trails, Mill panting with the remains 
of life; and the prieſts burnt an incenſe 
upon the altar, which roſe in a cloud of 
fragrance, agd perfume all the plain, 
In the mean time, ſoldiers on both 
fides forgot that they had been enemies, 
and began to entertain each other with 


their adventures: they A them. 


ſelves to a pleaſing relaxation after 
their laboyrs, and taſted the ſweets of 
r by anticipation. Many of thoſe 
who hid followed Idomeneus to the 
kege of Troy, recolle&ed their ac. 
quaintance in the ſoldiers of Neſtor, 
with whom chey had fought in the 
ame cauſe ; they embraced each other 
with great affeion, and mutually re- 
lated all that happened to-them, af- 
ter they had laid the magnificent city, 
that was the glory of Aſia, in ruins; 
they laid themſelves down upon the 
graſs, crowned themſelves with flow- 
ers, and ryorced over the wine which 
had been broyght in large vaſes f 
the city to celebrate the bleſfiogs 
the day, © 
During this ſctne of chearfulneſs 
and amity, Mentor cried out, as by z 
fudden »npulſe—* Henceforth, O ye 
* kings and leaders? theſe aſſembled 
© nations, although diſguiſed by va: 
© rious names, and governed by dif- 
© ferent chiefs, half be one people! 
* Thus do the gods, who love the 
© creatures of their power, delight to 
© become the band of union betweey 
* them. What is the race of mas, 
but onefamily widely feattered upon 
the earth! All men by nature at 
© brothers, and ſhould be mutually 
© endeared by a brother's loye: ac- 


curſed be thoſe impious barbarians, 
© who teck for glory in the m_—_— 
c » 
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© blood, Which differs but in name 
from their own! War, indeed, is 
« ſometimes neceſſary; but the neeeſ- 
« fity of war is the reproach of man, 
Let ambitious royalty no more pre- 
© tend that war is to be defired as the 
means of glory; for nothing can be 
4 glorious that is inhuman. He that 
« would acquire glory at the expence 
© of humanity is a monſter, and not a 
© manz nor can true glory be thus ac- 
« quired: glory is nothing more than 
the radiance of virtue; and the virtue 
* of a prince is moderation and bene- 
«© yolence. The incenſe of adulation 
« may be offered to the vanity and the 
« folly of a tyrant; but even thoſe 
© that offer it confeſs, in the ſecret lan- 
«* puage of their heart, that glory is 
' leſs deſerved in proportion as it is 
* diſhoneſtly ſought. He ought to be 
t lightly eſteemed of men, by whom 
© men are ſo lightly eſteemed, that, to 
6 pratify a brutal vanity, he will de- 
* iv 

« Happy is the prince who loves his 
© people, and is beloved by them; who 
8 bon confidence in his neighbours, 
and whoſe neighbours have confi- 
* dence in him; who is ſo far from 
© making war againſt them, that he 
« prevents their making war againſt 


© each other; and who can excite envy * 


© in foreign ſtates only by the happi- 
© neſs which he diffules through his 
© own! Let your aſſemblies, then, O 
ye powers of Heſperia! be frequent: 
< fe all the princes that are now pre- 
« ſent meet at leaſt once in three years, 


to confirm the preſent peace by a rei- 


©. terated vow; to repeat your mutual 
© promiſes, and deliberate upon your 
* common intereſts. While you poſ- 
© ſeſs the plenty of this delightful 
* country, united by the bands of 
© peace, you will at home be glorious, 
© ard abroad invincible. Diſcord 
only, that infernal fury, who aſ- 
* cends from hell to torment man- 
* kind, can interrupt the felicity which 


is deſigned you by the gods! 


Our readineſs to conclude a peace, 
replied Neſtor, is a ſufficient teſti- 
© mony that we had been far from en- 
* gaging in a war from vain glory, or 
© with an unjuſt defign of aggrandz- 
© ing-ourſelves at the expence of our 
* neighbours. But what can be done, 


when, among ihe. princes that ſur - 


ge the earth with their blood. 


© round us, there is one who afts b 

* no Jaw but. his own intereſt, an 

© loſes no opportunity of 8 
ma - 


* dominjone of others? Do net ima 
* gine that I am now ſpeaking of Ido- 
* meneus; for to bim I no longer im- 
pute ſuch a character: our dan 
nov lies only from Adraſtus the king 
© of the Daunians. This tyrant de- 
* ſpiſes the gods, and believes that all 
the people upon earth are born only 
©. to contribute to his glory by the moſt 
abject ſervitude: he does not deſire 
ſubjects, to whom he would ſtand in 
the double relation of king and fa- 
© ther; he defires only flaves and wor- 
* ſhippers, and has directed divine ho- 
* nours to be paid him. The blind 
© caprice of Fortune has hitherto pro- 
© ſpered his undertakings. We were 
baſtening to attack Salentum, that 
we might ſuppreſs a power in it's 
infancy, likely to become formida- 
. ble, and be at 57 J to turn our 
whole force againſt Adraſtus, who 


« 
« 
4 
« 
c 
is already a powerful enemy. He 
© has taken ſeveral towns from our al- 
lies, and has defeated the Crotoni- 
ans in two battles. He ſeruples no+ 
* thing to gratify his ambition; and 
* if he can cruſh his enemies, he cares 
© not whether it be by fraud or force. 
© He has amaſſed great treaſures; his 
troops are well diſciplined, and inured 
to war: he has experienced officers, 
© and is well ſerved; he ſuperintends 
© bimſelf whatever is done by his or- 
ders; he ſeverely puniſhes the leaſt 
© fault, and rewards ſervices with 
great liberality. He ſuſtains and 
« animates his troops by his on cou- 
rage; and if his conduct was regu» 
© lated by equity and good faith, he 
* would be a moſt accompliſhed prince: 
but he fears neither the vengeance of 
the gods, nor the reproaches of con- 
« ſcience; and he conſiders reputation 
« itſelf as a mere phantom, by which 
© weak. minds only can bt influenced. 
© In his eftimation, there is no real 
and ſubſtantial good, but the poſ- 
© ſeſſion of great riches, the power of 
© inſpiring terror, and of trampling 
« mankind under foot. His army 
© will very ſoon enter eur dominjonsz 
and if we cannot acquire ſtrength to 
t refaſt him by a general confederacy, 
« all hope of liberty muſt ceaſe for 
ever, It is not leſs the intereſt of 
E: *« Idomencuys 
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6 . than of other powers, to 
* oppoſethistyrant, whowill ſuffer no- 
6 the to be free that his power can 
© enſlave. If we ſhould be vanquiſh- 
ted, Salentum muſt fall with us: let 
© ys therefore unite, for our common 
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* defence# without delay.“ While 
Neſtor was thus fpeaking, they ad- 
vanced towards the city; for Idome- 
neus had invited all the kings and 
principal officers to paſs the night with. 
in the walls. 3 | 
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a HE allies had now pitch- 

ed their tents, and the 

i þ field was covered with rich 

| vilions of all colours, 

in which the weary Heſpe- 

rians reſigned themſelves 

to ſleep. In the mean time, the princes 

and their retinue having entered the 

city, were ſtruck with aſtoniſhment 10 

ſee ſo many magnificent buildings, 

which had riſen in ſo ſhort a time; a 

city of which ſo formidable a war had 

retarded neither the growth nor the de- 
coration, 

They admired the wiſdom and vigi- 
lance of Idomeneus, who had founded ſo 
ſplendid a kingdom; and concluding 
that the confederacy againſt the Dau- 
nians would acquire great ſtrength by 
the acceſſion of ſuch an ally, they in- 
vited him to come into it. Idomeneus 
thought it reaſonable to comply, and 
promiſed them troopsz but as Mentor 
was perfectly acquainted with all that 
was neceſſary to render a kingdom 
flouriſhing, he had reaſon to believe 
that the power of Idomeneus was not 
ſo great in reality as in appearance; he 
therefore took him afide, and addreſſed 
bim to this effect. 

* You ſee that our endeavours have 
© not been unſucceſsful; we have ſecured 
* Salentum- from deſtruction, but you 
* only can raiſe her to glory: the go- 
* vernwent of the people depends upon 


* yon; and it is your taſk to emulate 
© the wiſdom of Minos, and ſhew that 
« you are worthy of your deſcent. I 
* continue to ſpeak freely to you, ſup- 
« poſing that you love truth and deſpiſe 
«* flattery, While theſe princes were 
« piaiſing vour magnificence, I could 
not but reflect in filence upon your 
« remerity.” At the word temerity, 
Idomeneus changed countenance; his 
eyes ſparkled, his cheeks glowed, and 
he was on the point of interrupting 
Mentor by expreſſions of reſentment. 
© I ſee, ſays Mentor, in a voice that 
was modeſt and reſpectful, though not 
faltering or irreſolute, * that the word 
© temertty has given you offence; and I 
confels that, if it had been uſed by 
any other than myſelf, your diſplea- 
ſure would have been juſt: for there 
is a reſpect due to kings; and they 
have a jealous ſenſibility, which even 
thoſe who reprove them ſhould be 
careful not to wound. To them the 
voice of Truth is ſufficiently diſpleaſ- 
ing, however gentle the terms: but I 
hoped that you would have permitted 
me to ſpeak of your faults without a 
ſtudied ſoftneſs of expreſſion; that 
you would have indulged me in my 
deſign of accuſtoming you to hear 
things called by their names, and of 
teaching you to diſcover what-others 
think, when their reſpe& ſuppreſſes 
their thought, If you would not re- 
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« ſign yourſelf to voluntary deception, 
© you muſt always conceive more than 
is ſaid, when the ſubject is to your 
* diſadvantage, As to myſelf, I am 
ready to ſoften my expreſſions, if 
© they muſt be ſoftened; but it would 
© ſurely be more for your intereſt, that 
© a man, abſolutely neutral in your af- 
fairs, without intereſt, connection, 
or dependance, ſhould, when he ſpeaks 
to you in private, ſpeak plain, No 
other will ever dare to do itz you 
will be condemned to fee Truth im- 
erfectly; you will be a ſtranger to 
her face, for ſhe will never appear be- 
© fore you but in a gaudy veil.” 
Idomeneus, whole firlt impatience 
had already ſubſided, began now to be 
aſhamed of his weakneſs. * You fee,” 
ſaid he to Mentor, what conſtant flat- 
© tery will do. I owe to you the pre- 
« ſervation of my new kingdom; and 
© there is no truth that I ſhall not think 
© myſelf happy to hear from your lips. 
Remember, with pity, that I have been 
Fs long tainted with the poiſon of adula- 
E tion; and chat. even in my misfortunes, 
Jas ſtill a ſtranger to truth. Alas! 
no man bas ever loved me enough to 
* {ay what he thought I ſhould be diſ- 
* pleaſed to hear,” 
The heart of Idomeneus melted as he 
ſpoke, the tears ſtarted to his eyes, and 


he embraced Mentor with great tender- 


nels, It is with the utmoſt regret,” 
faid Mentor, * that I give you pain: 
£ but I am conſtrained; I cannot be- 
© tray you by concealing truth. Could 
£ you act otherwiſe in my place? It 
you have always been decerved till 
5 now, it was becauſe you choſe to be 
„ degerverd; it was becauſe you treared 
eto find ſincetity in thoſe that were to 
© give you countel. Have you ſought 
© thoſe who. were molt diſintereſted, 
© thoſe who were moſt likely to contra- 
© dit you? Have you preferred fuch as 
4 were leatt devoted to your pleaſure 
„and their own intereſt; ſuch as ap- 


© peared moſtcapable of oppohing your 


„ paſſhons when they were irregular, 
© and your feriments when they were 
© wojuit? When you have detected a 
flatteret, have you baniſhed him from 
your preſente, and withdrawn your 


-£ confidence from thoſe whom you ſu- 
© ſpeftecd? Have you done what thoſe do 


£ who love truth, and deſerve to know 
£ it > Have you now fortitude to ſuffer 
© the homiliat ion of hearingthbſetruths 


© by which you are condemned? Let me 
make the experiment: I muſt again 
© tell you, that what has gained you ſo 
© much praiſe deſerves cenſure, While 
© you are ſurrounded with enemies, and 
« yet a foreigner in the country, you 
dream only of adorning your new cit 
* with magnificent bojldings: to this, 
© as you have confeſſed to me, you 
© have ſacrificed your repoſe, and in 
© this you have exhauſted" your wealth, 
© You have thought neither of aug. 
* menting your people, nor of cuhi. 
« vating the country. Does not your 
© power depend wholly upon a nume. 
© rous people, and a country high] 
* cultivated for their ſubſiſtence? A 
© long peace is neceſſary, at the firſt 
* eſtabliſhment of x ſtate, for iucreaſing 
© the people; and you ought at preſent 
© to think of nothing but agriculture 
and legiſlation. You have been hor- 
© ried by a vain ambition to the brink 
* of a precipice; and, to gain the ap- 
* pearance of being great, you have 
fſapped the foundations of ſubſtantial 
* grandeur, Let theſe errors be cor. 
« refted without delay; ſuſpend all 
© theſe works of idle magnificence; re- 
* nounce the pomp that will reduce your 
new city to ruins; releaſe your people 
from fatigue, and endeavour to faci- 
litate marriage, by procuring. them 
* plenty. Remember that you are a 
© king only in proportion as you have 
© ſubjes to govern; and that the mea- 
© ſure of your power is not the extent 
of your dominions, but the pumber of 
their inhabitants. Let your territory 
© be fertile, however ſmall; and let it 
* {warm with prople at once well diſcs 
* plined and induſtrious: and if you 
cap make theſe people love you, you 
« will be move powerful, more happy, 
and more glorious, than all the con- 
« querors that have ravaged the earth,” 
What ſhall 1 do then,” ſaid Idome- 
neus, with reſpe& to the princes that 
have ſolicited me to join the coufede- 
racy? ſhall I confeſs. to them , the 
weakneſs of my ſtate? It is, indeed, 
true that 1 have neglected agricul- 
ture, and even commerce, notwi 
ſtanding the vncammon advantages 
of my lituation: 1 thought only of 
making a magnificent city; but muſt 
I, then, my dear Mentor, diſbonou 
© myſelf in the preſence: of ſo wan 
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4 do it readily, whatever mortification 
1 ſuffer: for you have tangin me, that 
« a king is born for his people, owes 
« hiifelf wholly to them, and ought 
« always to prefer the publick welfare to 
« his own reputation.” | 

« This ſentiment,* ſaid Mentor, is 
« worthy the father of his people; and 
* for this, and not for the vain magni- 
5 ficence of your city I reverence you 
« as a king worthy of the name. But 
* yout honour mult be preſerved, even 
for the advantage of your ſtate; leave 
« this to me. I will make theſe princes 
© believe that you are engaged to efta- 
« bliſh Ulyſſes, if he is yet livingz or 
« his ſon, if he is dead; in the govern- 
ment of his kingdom, and drive the 
« ſuitors of Penelope from Ithaca by 
© force. They will. at once perceive 
« that this Cannot, be effected without 
numerous troops; and will therefore 
« readily conſent that you ſhall at firſt 
« affard them but a ſlight aſſiſtance 
againſt the Daunians.' 

At theſe words Idomeneus appeared 
like a man ſuddenly relieved from a 
burden that was cruſhing him by it's 
weight, * This, indeed, faid he, my 
dear Mentor, will preſerve my repu- 
* tation, and the honour of this rikog 
© city, by hiding it's weakneſs from the 
„neighbouring ſtates: but with what 
« appearance of truth can it be pretend 
ed that I ain about to ſend troops to 
Ithaca, for the eſtabliſhment of V1 . 
5 ſes, or at leaſt of Telemachus, while 
« Telemachus himſelf is engaged in a 
© war againſt the Daunians? — Be in 
no pain about that," replied Mentor; 
$ I will ay nothing that is falſe, The 
N veſſels that you are fitting ont to efta- 
u blith your tommerce will fail to the 
$ coaſt of Epirus, and will effect two 
5 purpoſes at once; they will bring back 
© the foreign merchants, whom high 
* duties have driven from Salentum ; 
„and, they will ſeek intelligence of 
* Ulyfes; if he is fill living, he can- 
© not be far from the ſeas that divide 
© Greece from Italy; and it has been 
© eufidently reported, that he has been 
* ſeen among the Phoeniciaps. But if 
4 ties Would not be faund, your 
* yelſels will render an * fervice 
t to his ſon; they will pread texror 
* with the name of Telemathas,throngh 
* all Ithaca, and the neighbouring coun- 
© try, where it is now believed that he 
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* is dead, as well as bis Father; the” of Mentor, - 
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fuitors of Penelope will be ſtruck with 
* aſtoniſhment to learn, chat he is re- 
* turning with the forces of à pbwer⸗ 
ful allyz the Ithacans will be awed 
into obedience; and Penelope will be 
encouraged to perſiſt in her refuſd 
of a ſecond huſband. Thus will you 
render fervice to Telemachus, while 
he is rendering ſervice to you, 
raking your place in the confedetac 
again the Daunians.—“ Happy 
the king,” ſaid Idomeneus, * 2 is 
favoured with ſuch counſel; hut 
doubly happy is he who feels it's im, 
portance, and improves it to his ad 
vantage! A wiſe and faithful frien 
is better than a viftorious army: yet 
kings too often withdraw their don i- 
dence from the faithful and the wiſe 
of whoſe virtue they ſtand in awe; an 
ref 10 themfelves toflatterers, of who 
perfidy they have no dread. I fe 
myſelf into that fatal error; and I wi 
* relate to you the misfortunes that I 
© drew morn myſelf by a conneQiog 
© with a falſe friend, who flattered m 
* paſſions, in hopes that, in my win, | 
* ſhould gratify his.” 

Mentor found it eaſy to convince the 
allies that Idomeneus ought to take 
charge of the affairs of Telemachug 
while Telemachus wag, on his behalf, 
engaged in the confederacy; and they 
were well ſatisfied to have among them 
the ſon of the great Ulyſſes, with a bun- 
dred Cretan youths, whom Idomeneus 
had put under his command: theſe 
young men were the flower of rhe no- 

ity, whom Idomenevs had brought 
from their native country, and whom 
Mentor had adviſed him to fend on this 
expedition, It js neceffary,” ſaid he, - 
* to increaſe the number of your people 
* duiing peace; but, to prevent a Ba- 
* tional inſenſibility to military honpur, 
and 1gnorance of military att, i is 
0 proper to ſend the young nobility into 
© foreign ſervice. T 1 by connectin 
© the idea of à foldier's character wit 
© that of noble defcent and elevate 
© rank, will be fulficient to kindle an 
* keep alive s national fenſe of glory, a 
love of arms, a patience fatigne, 3 
* contempt of death, and even in 44 
« peritentil Knowledge, of the ant of 
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meneus, and charmed 1 om 
They were alſo" bighly 
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machus: 
whelmed with grief when he came to 
part with his friend. While the kings 
were taking their leave of Idomenevs, 
and vowing to preſerve their alliance in- 
violable for ever, Mentor held Tele- 
machus to his breaſt in a tranſport of 
filent tenderneſs, and found him wet 
with his tears. 
Telemachus, in the ſearch of glory; 
I feel no paſſion but grief at our ſepa- 
ration; and think that the fatal time 
is returned, when the Egyptians forced 
me from your arms to a diſtant coun + 
try, without hope of ſeeing you again. 
Mentor ſoothed him with words of 
gentleneſs and comfort. This ſepa- 
ration, ſaid he, is very different 
from that in Egypt; it is voluntary, 
it will be ſhort, and it will he reward- 
ed with glory. , You muit love me, 
my ſon, with leſs tenderneſs, and 
more fortitudez you muſt accuftom 
yourſelf to my abſence; for the time 
is coming when we mult part for ever! 
and you ſhould learn what 1s right, 
rather from the inſpiration of Wif- 
dom and Virtue, than from the pre- 
ſence of Mentor.” h 
The goddeſs, who was concealed un- 
der the figure of Mentor, then covered 
Telemachus with her ægis, and diffuſed 
within him the ſpirit of wiſdom and 
foreſight, of intrepid courage, andgentle 
moderation; virtues which ſo 1arely 
meet. Go, ſaid ſhe, wherever you 
© are called by duty, without conſider- 
© ing whether it be dangerous or ſafe; 
a prince may avoid danger with leſs 
diſgrace by declining a war, than by 
keeping aloof in battle. The cou- 
rage of him who commands others 
ſhould never be doubtful; if it is de- 
firable that a nation ſhould preſerve 
it's prince, it is fill more deſirable 
that the prince ſhould preſerve his 
honour. Remember, that the com- 
mander of others ſhould alſo be their 
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his army by a diſplay of his own, 
Fear no danger then, O Telemachus! 
but rather periſh in the combat than 


ſycophants who would appear moſt 
forward in perſuading you not to ex- 

ſe yourlbiF to danger, when danger 
is become neceſſary, would be the firſt 
to. whiſper that you wanted courage, 
if you ſhould tak 
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« I have no joy, ſaid 


example, and excite the courage of 


bring your valour into 122 The 


e their advice. Do 


TELEMACHUS, 


pleaſed to be accompanied, by Tele, * not, however, incur danger unneceſ. 
but Telemachus was over. 
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ſarily; courage isa virtue only in pro- 
portion as it is directed by prudence; 
without prudence it is a ſenſeleſs con- 
tempt of life, a mere brutal ardour, 
Precipitate courage ſecures no advan- 
tage: he who, in danger, does not 
poſſeſs the perfect recollection of his 
mind, is rather furious than brave; 
and is ſuperior to fear only as he is 
incapable of thought; im proportion 
as he 1s free from perturbation, he is 
timid; and if he does not fly, is in 
confuſion: his mind is not at liberty 
to diſpenſe proper orders, nor to ſeize 
and improve the tranſient but impor. 
tant opportunities which ariſe in battle, 
of diſtreſſing the enemy, and doing 
ſervice to his country. If he has the 
ardour of a ſoldier, he has not the 
diſcernment of a commander; neither 
has he that courage which is requiſite 
even in the private man; for the pri- 
vate man ought to preſerve, in the heat 
of action, ſuch preſence of mind as is 
neceſſary to underſtand and obey the 
orders of his officer. He that expoſes 
himſelf raſhly, interrupts the order and 
diſcipline of the troops, gives an ex- 
ample of pernicious temerity, and fre- 
quently expoſes the whole army to 
irretrievable diſadvantages. Thoſe 
who prefer the gratification of their 
own idle ambition to the ſecurity of a 
common cauſe, deſerve rather puniſh- 
ment than reward. 

© Be careful, my dear ſon, to avoid 
precipitation, even in the purſuit of 
glory; for glory is to be acquired only 
by waiting 1 tranquillity for 
the moment of advantage. Virtue is 
more revered, in proportion as ſhe ap- 
pears to be quiet, placid, and unal- 
ſuming. As the neceſſity of expoſing 
yourſelf to danger increaſes, ſo ſhould 
your expedients, your foreſight, and 
your courage. Remember alſo to 
avoid whatever _ draw upon you 
the envy of your aſſociates; and never 
let the ſucceſs of another excite envy 
in you: give praiſe liberally to what- 
ever ſhall merit praiſe, yet never com- 
mend a mixed character indiſcrimi- 
nately; diſplay the good with plea- 
ſure, hide the bad, and let it not be 
remembered but with compaſſion. 
Never decide in the preſence of eld 
commanders, who have all the expe- 
rience that you want: hear their opi- 
nions with deference, conſult them, 
| | h « ſolicit 
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e (olicit the aſſiſtance of the moſt {kil- 
ful, and never be aſhamed to attribute 
« your beſt actions to their counſel. ; 

« Laſtly, Never liſten to any diſ- 
© courſe which tends to make you jea- 
« lous or miſtruſtful of other chiefs. 
« Speak your mind to them with confi- 
« dence and ingenuity. If you think 
their behaviour to you has been ex- 
© ceptionable, open your heart to them 
« at once, and tell them ny you thick 
« ſo; if they are capable of feeling the 
noble generoſity of this conduct, they 
« will be delighted with it; and you 
« will find no difficulty in obtaining 
from them all the conceſſions that you 
© can reaſonably expect. If their in- 
© ſenſibility is ſo groſs, that the recti - 
© tude of this behaviour is loſt upon 
them, you will at leaſt have gained 
© an experimental knowledge of what 
may be expected from them; you will 
order matters ſo, that you may have 
© no more conteſt with them during 
the war; and you will have nothing 
* to reproach yourſelf with on their 
account. But, above all, be care- 
© ful never to drop the leaſt hint of 
* your diſpleaſure before ſycophants, 
© who are ever buſy to ſow jealouſy 
© and diviſion. I will remain here,” 
continued Mentor, © to aſſiſt Idome- 
neus in taking thoſe meaſures which 
are 1 neceſſary for the 
good of his peopſe, and for compleat- 
© ing the 9 of thoſe faults 
* which evil counſellors and flatterers 
© have ſeduced him to commit, in the 
* eſtabliſhment of his new kingdom.” 

At this light cenſure of Idomeneus, 
Telemachus could not help expreſſing 
ſome ſurprize at his conduct, not with- 
out ſome mixture of contempt. But 
Mentor checked him in a tone of ſeve- 
rity: Do you wonder, ſaid he, that 
* the moſt eſtimable of men are men 
* ſtill; and, among the innumerable 
* ſnares and perplexities which are in- 
© ſeparable from royalty, diſcover ſome 
traces of human infirmity? In Ido- 
* meneus, the ideas of pomp and mag- 
* nificence have been planted and nur- 
* tured from his youth: and where is 
* the philoſopher who, in his place, 
* would always have been ſupei1or to 
* flattery? He has, indeed, ſuffered him- 
* ſelf to be too much influenced by 
* thoſe in whom he confided: but the 
* wiſeſt kings, whatever is their pre- 
* caution, are often deceived. A kin 


N cannot do every thing himſelf; he mu 
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therefore have minifters, and in theſe 
miniſters he muſt confide: beſides, a 
king cannot Know thoſe that ſurround. 
him ſo well as they are known by 
others; for, in his preſence, they never 
appear without a maſk; and every ar- 
tifice that cunning can deviſe is prac- 
tiſed to deceive him. Alas, my dear 
Telemachus l. your own experience. 
will confirm this truth but too well. 
We never find either the virtues or 
abilities in mankind that we ſeek; 
and with whatever diligence and pe- 
netration we ſtudy their characters, 
we are every day miſtaken in our con- 
cluſions. We can never avail the 
publick of all the virtues and abilities 
that we find; for the beſt men have 
their prejudices, their averſions, and 
their jealouſies; they will ſeldom give 
up any opinion, however fingular, or 
renounce any foible, however perni-, 
cious, The greater the dominion, 
the more numerous muſt be the mi- 
niſtry; for there will be more that 
the prince cannot do himſelf, and. 
therefore more that he muſt do by 
others: and the greater the number of 
thoſe to whom he muſt delegate his- 
authority, the more liable he 1s to be 
ſomewhere miſtaken in -his choice. 
He whois a ſevere eenſor of kings to- 
day, would to-morrow govern much 
worſe than thoſe whom he condemns; 
and if he wasentruſted with the ſame 
power, would commit the ſame faults, 
and many others much greater. A 
private ſtation, if a man has ſome de- 
gree of natural eloquence, conceals 
defects, diſplays ſhining talents to 
advantage, and makes him appear 
worthy of all the poſts that he does 
not fill: but authority brings a man's 
abilities to a ſevere teſt, and diſcovers 
grove faults, which the ſhades of ob- 

curity concealed, Greatneſs reſem- 
bles thoſe glaſſes which repreſent. 
every object larger than it is; every 
defect ſeems to expand in an elevated 
ſituation; where things, in themſelves. 
ſmall, are in their conſequences great, 
and the ſlighteſt faults excite vehe- 
ment oppoſition, A prince is an in- 
dividual, whoſe _— the whole 
world is perpetually emplo to 
watch, an diſpoſed A — He 
is judged with the utmoſt rigour by 
thoſe who can only gueſs at his fitu- 
ation; who have not the leaſt ſenſe of 
the difficulties that attend it; and who . 
expect that, to anſwer their ideas of 
Q 6 perfeRtion, 
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1 
perfection, he ſhould be no longer 
man. A king, however, can be no 
« more: his goodneſs and his, wiſdom. 
« axe bounded by his nature; he has 
4 humours, paſſions, and habits, which, 
ce it is impoſſible he ſhould always ſur- 
c mount; he is continually beſet by, 
© ſelf-intereſt and cunning; he never. 
« finds the aſſiſtance that he ſeeks ; he 
cis perpetually led into miſtakes, ſome- 
times by his own paſſions, and ſome- 
«© times by thoſe of his miniſters; and 
© can.{carce repair one fault before he 
© falls into another. Such is the ſitu - 
< ation even of thoſe kings who have 
© moſt wiſdom and moſt virtue; and the 
© longeſt and beſt reign is too ſhort, 
© and too defective, to correct, at the 
end, what has undeſignedly been done 
© amiſs in the beginning. Such evils 
© are inſeparable Fon royalty; and hu- 
c man weakneſs mult fink under ſuch 
© a load. Kings ſhould be pitied and 
& excuſed. Should not they be pitied 
© who are called to the government of 
an innumerable multitude, whoſe. 
wants are infinite, and who cannot, 
but keep every faculty of thoſe who 
would govern them well upon the 
ſtretch? or, to ſpeak freely, are not. 
men to be pitied, for their neceſſary. 
ſubjection to a mortal like themſelves ? 
© A god only can fulfil the duties of. 
© dominion. The prince, however, is. 


©: not leſs to be pitied than the people; 


© a weak and imperfe& creature, the 
«. governor of a corrupt and deceitful. 
„ multitude!” 
s But,* ſaid Telemachus with ſome. 
vivacity, Idomeneus has already loſt. 
Crete, the kingdom of his anceſtors, 
© by his indiſcretion; and he would 
© haveloſt Salentum, which he is found 
«ing in it's ſtead, if it had not been 
© preſerved by your wiſdom,” | 
« I confeſs," replied Mentor, that. 
© Idvmeneus has been guilty of great. 
«- faults; but look through Greece, and 
every other country upon earth, and. 
© ſee whether, among thoſe that are moſt 
©: improved, you can find one prince 
that is not, in many inſtances, inex-. 
© cuſable. The greateſt men have, in 
© their natural kiGolition, and the con- 
© {titutional character of their minds, 
defects, which ſometimes miſlead, 
© them; and the beſt men are thoſe who. 
© haye fortitude to acknowledge theſe, 
defects, and make conſcience of re- 
© pairing the, miſchiefs that they pro- 
* duce. Do you imagine that Uhle, 
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the great Ulyſſes your father, who is 
conüdered as an example by all the 
ſovereigns of Greece, is without 
weakneſs and imperfection? If he had 
not been favoured with the perpetual 
guidance and protection of Minerva, 
how, often would he have ſunk under 
the dangers and difficulties to which 
the wanton malignity of Fortune hay 
expoſed him? How often has the god. 
deſs reſtraine« and corrected him, that 
he might walk on in the path of vir. 
tue till hearrived at glory! And when 
you ſhall ſee him reign in all the ſplen- 
dor of his excellence in Ithaca, do 
not expect to find him perfect. He 
has been the admiration of Greece, 
of Aſia, and of all the iſlands of the 
ſea, notwithſtanding his failings; 
which, among the ſhining wonders of 
his character, are forgotten, If you 
alſo can thus admire him, and, by a 
happy emulation of his wiſdom and 
his virtue, tranſplant them into your 
own boſom, you will need no other 
happineſs or honour, 
Accuſtom yourſelf not to expect, 
from the greateſt men, more than hu- 
man nature can effect; it is common 
for the ĩnexperience and preſumption 
of youth to indulge a ſeverity of judg- 
ment, which — 5 them to condemn 
the characters that they ought to imi- 
tate, and produces an hopeleſs indo- 
cility. You ought not only to love, and 
reſpect, and imitate, your father, not- 
withſtanding his imperfections; but 
you ought alſo very highly to eſteem 
Idomeneus, notwithſtanding fuch 
arts of his character and conduct as [ 
ave ſhewn to deſerve cenſure. He is 
naturally fincere, upright, equitable, 
kind, and munificent; his courage 1s 
perfect; and he ſpontaneouſly detelts 
fraud the moment he. perceives it. 
All his external qualifications are 
great, and ſuitable. to his rank; his 
ingenuous diſpofition to acknowledge 


his errors, his mild and patient en- 


durance of my ſevere reprehenſion, 
his fortitude againſt himſelf to make 
publick reparations for his faults, 
and thus to place himſelf above the 
cenſure of others, are indubitable teſ- 
timonies that he has true greatnels of 
mind. There axe ſome faults from 
which a man of little merit may be 
preſerved by goad fortune, or by good 


© counſel; but. it is only by one effort 
© of the moſtexalted virtue that a king 


who has been ſo long ſeduced by — 
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+ tery can correct his faults: it is more 
« plorious thus to rife, than never to 
c Rave fallen, The favlts of Tdome- 
neus are ſuch as almoſt all kings have 
committed; but his reparation is ſuch 
* as has been made by none. As for 
c myſelf, while I reproved, I ad- 
« mired him; for he permitted my re- 
« 
ce 
c 


roof: and do you admire him alſo, - 


my dear Telemachvs! it is leſs for his 

reputation than your advantage that 
I give you this counſe].” | 
By this diſcourſe, Mentor made Te- 
lemachus ſenſible, that he who judges 


with ſeverity of others endangers his 


own virtue, eſpecially if they are diſ- 
treſſed by the perplexities and difficul- 
ties of government. But it is now,” 
ſaid he, * time to part, Farewel! I 
« will wait here, my dear Telemachus, 
© for your return, Remember, that 
© thoſe who fear the gods have nothing 
© to fear from men! You will be ex- 
© poſed to extreme danger; but remem- 
© ber, that you will never be forſaken 
© by Minerva.“ a 

t this moment Telemachus became 
conſcious to the preſence of the god- 
deſs; and he would have known that 
it was the very voice of Minerva that 
had inſpired him with fortitude, if ſhe 
had not immediately recalled the image 
of Mentor to his mind, by addreſſing 
him in the character ſhe had aſſumed. 
Remember, ſaid ſhe, my fon, the 
© care which I took, during your in- 
© fancy, to render you as wiſe and as 
© brave as your father! do vothing that 
is unworthy of his example, or of my 
C precepts.* T“ 

The ſun had already riſen, and og 
ed the ſummits of the mountains wit 
gold, when the confederate kings de- 
parted from Salentum, and returned to 
their people. The troops that had been 
encamped round the city now began to 
march under their leaders; their pikes 
roſe like a foreſt on every ſide; their 
ſhields glittered in the ſun; and a cloud 
of duſt aſcended to the tky. The kings 
were conducted to the plain by Idome- 


neus and Mentor, wbo attended them. 


to a cor ſiderable diſtance from the city. 
At laſt they parted, having given and 
received reciprocal teſtimonies of bn- 
cere friendſhip. And the allies, be- 
w acquainted with the true cha- 
racter of Idomeneus, which had ſuffer- 
ed ſo much by miſrepreſentation, had 
no doubt but that the peace would be 
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laſting: they had, indeed, formed thelr 
judgments of him, not from his natu- 
ral ſentiments, but from the pernicious 
counſel of flatterers, which he had im- 
plicitly taken, | 
When the army was gone, Idome- 
neus led Mentor info eve quarter of 
the city. Let us fee,” ſaid Mentor, 
* how many people you have, as well 
in the city as in the country; let us 
© number the whole; and let us alſb 
examine how many of them are hvſ- 
bandmen. Let us enquire how much 
corn, wine, oil, and other neceſſaries, 
your lands wil] produce one year with 
another: we thall then know whether 
your country will Tabſiſt it's inhabi- 
„ tants, and whether it will yield a 
* ſurplus for foreign trade. Let vs alfo 
© ſee how ** veſſels you have, and 
* how many lots to man them, that 
e may be able to judge of your 
„ ſtrength.” He then viſited the port, 
and went on hoard every veſſel; he in- 
formed himſelf of the ſeveral ports to 
which they traded; what merchandize 
they carried out, and what they brought 
back in return; what was the expence 
of the voyage; what were the loans of 
the merchants to each other; and what 
trading ſocieties were eſtabliſhed among 
them, that he might know wherher theic 
articles were equitable, and fairhfally 
obſerved. He alſo enquired, what waz 
the riſque of the fev-ral voyages, and to 
what loſſes the trade was expoſed, that 
ſuch reſtriftions might be made as 
would prevent the ruin of the merchants, 
who ſometimes, from too eager a deſire 
of gain, undertake what they are not 
in a condition to atrompliſh. 
He ordered that 7 ſhould 
be puniſhed with great ſeverity, becauſe 
it is generally the effect of raſhneſs and 
indiſeretion, if not of fraud: he alſo 
formed regulations by which bankrupt- 
cies might eaſily be prevented; he oblig- 
ed: the merchants to give account of 
their effects, their profits, their expen- 
ces, and their undertakings, to magi- 
ſtrates eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe; he 
ordered, that they ſhould never be per- 
mitted to riſque the property of ano- 
ther, nor more than half their own; that 
they ſhould undertake by aſſociation 
what they could not undertake ſingly; 
and that the obfervance of the cond a 
tions of ſuch aſſociation ſhould be en- 
forced by ſevere penalties. He ordered 
alſo, that trade ſnould be perfectly open 
Qz and 
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and free; and, inſtead of loading it 
with impoſts, that every merchant who 
brought the trade of a new nation to 
the port of Salentum ſhould be entitled 
to a reward, 

Theſe regulations brought people in 
crowds from all parts, and the trade of 
Salentum was like the flux and reflux 
of the ſen; riches flowed in upon it with 
an impetuous abundance, like wave 
impelling wave; every thing was freely 
brought in and carried out of the port; 
every thing that was brought was uſe- 
ful, and every thing that was carried 
out left, ſomething of greater advan- 
tage in it's ſtead, Juſtice preſided over 
the port, which was the centre of in- 
numerable nations, with inflexible ſe- 
verity; and from the lofty towers, that 
were at once it's ornament and defence, 
Freedom, Integrity,and Honour, ſeemed 
to call together the merchants of the re- 
moteſt regions of the earth; and theſe 
merchants, whether they came from the 
ſhores of the Eaſt, where the ſun rites 
from the parting wave to begin the day; 
or from that boundleſs occan, where, 
wearied with his courſe, he extinguiſhes 
his fires; all lived together in Salentum, 
as in their native country, with ſecu- 
hy peace. 

entor then viſited the magazines, 
warehouſes, and manufaCtories, of the 
interior part of the city. He prohi- 
bited the ſale of all foreign commodi- 
ties that might introduce luxury or ef- 
feminacy: he regulated. the dreſs, and 
the proviſions of the inhabitants of 
every rank; and the furniture, the ſize, 
and ornaments of ſilver and gold. 1 
© know but one thing,“ ſaid he to Ido- 
meneus, * that can render your people 
modelt in their expences; the exam- 
ple of their prince. It is neceſſary that 
there ſhould be a certain dignity in 
your appearance; but your authority 
will be ſufficiently marked by the 
guards, and the great-officers of your 
court, that will always attend you. 
As to your dreſs, be content with the 
fineſt cloth of a purple colour; let the 
dreſs of your principal officers be of 
a cloth equally fine; and let your own 
be diſtinguiſhed only by.the colour, 
andi a ſlight embroidery of gold round 
the edge: different colours will ſerve 


jeweis; and let theſe conditions be 
regulated by birth. | 
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to diſtinguiſn different conditions, 
without either gold, or ſilver, or 
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© Put the moſt ancient and illuſtri, 
ous nobility in the firſt rank: thoſe 
who arediſtinguiſhed by perſonal me. 
rit, and the authority of office, will be 
content to ſtand ſecond to thoſe who 
have been long in poſſeſſion of here. 
ditary honour. Men who are not 
noble by deſcent, will readily yield 
precedence to thoſe that are, if yoy 
take care not to encourage a falſe opi. 
nion of themſelves, by raifing them 
too ſuddenly and too high; and never 
fail to gratify thoſe with praiſe who 
are mod: in proſperity. No diſtine. 
tion ſolittle excites envy as that whick 
is derived from anceſtors by a long 
deſcent. 

© To ſtimulate virtue, and excite an 
emulation to ſerve the ſtate, it will be 
ſufficient to reward publick merit with 
honorary diſtinctions; a crown, or a 
ſtatue, which may be made the foun, 
dation of a new nobility for the chil. 
dren of thoſe to whom they are de- 
creed, | 

© The habit of perſons of the fir 
rank may be white, bordered with a 
fringe of 53 they may alſo be dif. 
tinguiſhed by a gold ring on their 
finger, and a medal of gold, impreſ- 
ſed with your image, hanging from 
their neck. Thoſe of the ſecond rank 
may be dreſſed in blue, with a filver 
fringe, and be diſtinguiſhed by the 
ring without the medal. The third 
rank may be dreſſed in green, and 
wear the medal without either fringe 
or ring. The colour of the fourth 
claſs may be a full yellow; the fifth 
a pale red; the ſixth a mixture of red 
and white; and the ſeventh a mix- 
ture of white and yellow. Dreſſes 
of theſe different colours will ſuffi- 
ciently diſtinguiſh the freemen of your 
ſtate into ſeven claſſes. The habit of 
ſlaves ſhould be dark grey: and thus 
each will be diſtinguiſhed according 
to his condition, without expence; and 


every art which can only gratify pride 


will be baniſhed from Saleatum. All 
the artificers, who are now employed 
ſo much to the diſadvantage of their 
country, will betake themſelves to 
ſuch arts as are uſeful, which are 
few; or to commerce or agriculture. 


No change mult be ſuffered to take 


place, either in the quality of the ſtuff, 
or the form of the garment. Men 
are by nature formed for ſerious and 
important employments; and it is 

« unworthy 


s unworthy of them to invent affected 
« novelties in the cloaths that cover 
« them; or to ſuffer the women, whom 
« ſuchemployment would lets diſgrace, 
to fall ineo an extravagance ſo con- 
« temptible and pernicious.” 

Thus Mentor, like a {kilful garden- 
er, who lops from his fruit-trees the 
uſeleſs wood, endeavoured to retrench 
the parade that inſenſibly corrupts the 
manners, and to reduce every thing to 
a frugal and noble ſimplicity, He re- 

ulated even the proviſions, not of the 
ſlaves only, but thoſe of the higheſt 
rank. What a ſhame is it,” ſaid he, 
that men of exalted ſtations ſhould 
place their ſuperiority in eating ſuch 
food as effeminates the mind, and 
ſubverts the cohſtitution! They 
ought to value themſelves for the re- 
gulation of their own defies, for 
their power of diſpenſing good to 
others, and for the reputation which 
the exerciſe of private and publick 
virtue will neceſſarily procure. To 
the ſober and temperate, the ſimpleſt 
food is always pleaſant; and the ſim- 
pleſt food only n the moſt 
vigorous health, and give at once ca- 
pacity and 25 for the pureſt 
and the higheſt enjoyments. Your 
meal ſhould conſiſt of the beſt food; 
but it thould always be plainly dreſ- 
ſed: the art of cookery is the art of 
poiſoning mankind, by rendering ap- 
petite ſtill importunate, when the 
wants of nature are ſupplied.” 
Idomeneus eaſily conceived that he 
had done wrong in ſuffering the inha- 
bitants of this new city to corrupt and 
effeminate their manners, by violating 
the ſumptuary laws of Minos; but 
Mentor farther convinced him that the 
revival of thoſe laws would produce 
little effect, if the king did not give 
them force by his example; he there- 
fore immediately regulated his own 
table, where he admitted only plain 
food, ſuch as he had eaten with other 
Grecian princes at the ſiege of Troy, 
with the fineſt bread, and a ſmall quan- 
tity of the wine of the country, which 
was generous and well - flavoured. No 
man dared to murmur at a regulation 
which the king impoſed upon himſelf; 
and the ofalon and falſe delicacy of 
the table were given up without a 
ſtruggle. 3 | 

Mentor ſuppreſſed alſo two kinds of 
muſick; the ſoft and effeminate ſtrains, 
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which diſſolve the ſoul into languich- 
ment and deſire; and the Bacchanalian 
dirs, that tranſport it with cauſuleſs, 
tumultuous, and opprobrious joy: he 
allowed only that ſacred and ſoiemn 
harmony, which, in the temples of 
the gods, kindles devotion, and cele- 
brates heroick virtue, To the temples 
alſo he confined the ſuperb ornaments 
of architecture, columns, pedimenta, 
and porticoes: he gave models, in a 
ſimple but elegant ſtile of building, for 
houſes, that would contain a numerous 
family, on a moderate extent of ground: 
ſo de ſigned, that they ſhould be at once 
pleaſant and convenient; that they 
ſhould have a healthful aſpect, and 
apartments ſufficiently ſeparated from 
each other; that order and decen 
might be eaũly preſerved, and that 
they might be repaired at a ſmall ex. 
pence. He ordered, that every houſe 
above the middling claſs ſhovid have a 
hall, and a ſmall periſtyle, with ſepa- 
rate chambers, for all the free perſons 
of the family; but he prohibited, un- 
der ſevere penalties, the ſuperfluous 
number and magnificence of - apart» 
ments that oſtentation and luxury had 
introduced. Houſes erected upon theſe 
models, according to the ſize of the 
family, ſerved to embelliſh one part of 
the city at a {mall expence, and give it 
a regular appearance; while the other 
part, which was already finiſhed ac- 
cording to the caprice and vanity of 
individuals, was, otwithſtanding it's 
magnificence, leſs pleaſing and conve- 
nient. This city was built in a very 
ſhort time, becauſe the neighbouring 
coaſt of Greece furniſhed very ſxilful 
architects; and a great number of ma- 
ſons repaired thither from Epirus, and 
other countries, upon the promiſe that, 
after they, had finithed their work, they 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed in the neighbour- 
hood of Salentum, where land ſhould 
be granted them to clear, and where 
they would contribute to people the 
country. 93 | 
Painting and ſculpture were arts 
which Mentor. thought ſhould by.no 
means be. proſcribed; but he. permit- 
ted the practice of them to few. He 
eſtabliſhed a ſchool under maſters of an 
exquiſite taſte, by whom the perform- 
ances of the pupils were examined, 
There hould be no mediocrity,” ſays 
he, in the arts which are. not neceſ. 


* {ary to life; and, conſequently, no 
| « 
youth 
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« youth ſhould be permitted to prac- 
«* tiſe them but ſuch as have a genius 
© to excel: others were deſigned by 
Nature for leſs noble occuparions, 
and may be very uſefully employed in 
* ſupplying the ordinary wants of the 
© community, Sculptors and painters 


_ © ſhould be employed only to preſerve 


© the memory of great men and great 
actions; and the repreſentations of 
« whatever has been atchieved by be- 
* rojick virtue, for the ſervice of the 
* publick, ſhould be preſerved only in 
* publick buildings, or on the monu- 
* ments of the dead.“ But, whatever 
was the moderation or frugality of 
Mentor, he indulged the taſte of 
magnifience in the great buildings 
that were intended for publick ſports, 
the races of horſes and chariots, com- 
bats with the ceſtus, wreſtling, and 
all other exerciſes, which render the 
body more agile and vigorous. 

He ſuppreſſed a great number of 
waders that fold wrought ſtuffs of fo- 
reign manufacture; embroidery of an 
exceſſive price; vaſes of filver and 

Id, emboſſed with various figures in 
— diſtilled liquors, and per- 
fomes : he ordered alſo, that the fur- 
niture of every houſe ſhould be plain 
and ſubſtantial, ſo as not ſoon to wear 
out. The people of Salentum, there- 
fore, who had been uſed to complain 
'of being poor, began to perceive that 
they abonnded in ſuperfluous riches; 
bot that this ſuperfluity was of a de- 
ceitful kind, that they were poor in 
proportion as they poſſeſſed it, and 
that, in proportion as they relinquiſh- 
ed it only, they could be rich. To 
become truly rich,“ faid they, * is to 
« deſpiſe ſuch riches as exhauſt the 
« tate; and to Jefſen the number of 


our wants, by reducing them to the 


$ neceſſities of virtue. 

Mentor alſo took the firſt opportunity 
to viſit the arſenals and magazines, and 
examine whether the arms, and other 
neceſſaries of war, were in a good 
condition. * To be always ready for 
War, ſaid he, © is the ſureſt way to 
avoid it.” He found many things 
wanting, and immediately employed 


 artificers in braſs and iron to ſupply the 


deſects. Furnaces are immediately 
built; and ſmoke and flame aſcend in 
eloudy volumes, like thoſe that iſſue 
from the ſubterranean fires of Mount 
tna: the hammerings vpon the an- 
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vil, which groans under the ſtroke, the 
— ſhores and mountains re. 
echo to the ſound; and a ſpectator of 
theſe preparatives for war, made by a 
provident ſagacity during a profound 
peace, might have thought himſelf in 
that iſland where Vulcan animates the 
Cyclops, by his example, to forge 
thunder for the father of the gods. 
Mentor then went, with Idomeneus, 
out of the city, and found a great ex- 
tent of fertile country wholly unculti. 
vated; hefides confiderable tracts that 
were cultivated but in part, through 
the negligence or poverty of the huf. 
bandmen, or the want of ſpirit, or 
the want of hands. This country,” 
faid he to the king, is ready to en. 
© rich it's inhabitants; but the inhabi. 
tants are not ſufficient to cultivate 
the country : let us, then, remove 
the ſuperfluous artificers from the 
city, whoſe profeſſions ſerve only to 
corrupt the manners of the people, 
and let us employ them in fertilizin 
theſe plains and hills. It is a mil. 
fortune that theſe men, having been 
employed in arts which require a ſe- 
dentary life, are unuſed to labour: 
but we will try to remedy this evil 
we will divide theſe encultivated 
lands in lots among them, and call 
in the neighbouring people to their 
aſſiſtance, who will gladly undertake 
the moſt laborious part of the work, 
vpon condition that they ſhall receive 
a certain proportion of the produce of 
the lands they clear; they may af. 
terwards be made proprietors of part 
of it, and be thus incorporated with 
your people, who are by no means 
ſuthcriently numerous, If they prove 
diligent, and obedient to the laws, 
they will be good ſubjects, and in- 
creaſe your power. The artizans, 
whom you fhall tranſplant from the 
city tothe fields, will bring up their 
children to the labours of rural life; 
and the foreigners whom you have 
employed to aſſiſt in building your 
city, have engaged to clear part of 
your lands and become huſbandmen: 
theſe men, as ſoon as they have fi- 
niſhed the publick buildings, you 
ſhould incorporate with your people; 
they will think themſelves happy to 
paſs their lives under a government 
ſo gentle as that which you have now 
eſtabliſhed; and as they are robuſt 
© and laborious, their example will 
« animate 
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t animate. the tranſplanted artificers, 
« with whom they will be mixed; and 
in a ſhart time your country will 
« abound with a vigorous race, wholly 
« devoted to agriculture, 

When this is done, be in no pain 
© about the multiplication. of your 
« people: they will, in a ſhort time, 
6 — innumerable if you facilitate 
marriage; and the molt ſimple my 
© of Facilitati marriage is the mo 
« effeual. All men are naturally 
« inclined to marry;z and nothing pre- 
«© vents them from indulging this in- 
« clination but the proſpe& of diffi- 
«© culty and diſtreſs: if ou do not 
«© load them with taxes, their families 
« will never become a burden; the 
earth is never ungrateful, but op © 
«© affords ſuſtenance to thoſe who dili- 
« cently cultivate it; it refuſes it's 

— to thoſe who refule their 
© labour, Huſbandmen are always 
© rich in proportion to the. number of 
« their children, if their prince does 
«© not make them poor; for their chal - 
« dren afford them ſome aſſiſtance, even 
© from their infancy; the youngeſt 
can drive the flock to paſture; thoſe 
© that are farther advanced can look 
© after the cattle; and thoſe of the third 
© ſtage can work with their father in 
the field, In the mean time, the 
« girls aſſiſt. the mother, who prepares 
© a ſimple but wholeſome repaſt for 
© thoſe that are abroad, when they re- 
© turn home fatigued with the labour 
of the Cay: ſhe milks her cows and 
© her ſheep; and the pails overflow 
* with longevity and health: ſhe brings 
© out her little ſtores, her cheeſes, and 
© her cheſnuts, with fruits that ſhe has 
« preſerved from decay; ſhe piles up 
the ſocial fire, and the family gathers 
round it; every countenance bright- 
© ens with the ſmile of innocence and 
peace; and ſome rural ditty diverts 
* them till the night calls them to reſt, 
He that attended the flock. returns 
* with his pipe; and, when the family 
is got together, he ſings them ſome 
new ſong that he has learnt at the 
* neighbouring. village, 
© have been at work in the fields come 
in with their plough, and the weary 
* oxen, that hang down their heads, 
and move with a ſlow and heavy 
* pace, notwithſtanding the goad which 
* now urges them in vain, All the 


* ſufferings. of labour end with, the 
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© for temperance and labour: i 
© were luxurious and idle, none would 
© be wretched and poor.“ ö 


© this fertile country ſhould 
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day: the poppies which, at the com 
mand of the gods, are ſcattered. aver 
the earth by the hand of Sleep; 
charm away every care ſweet, en- 
chantment lulls I — into peace; 
and the weary reſt without anticipate 
ing the troubles of to-morrow; 


ous, miſtruſtleſs, artleſs people, if 
the gods vouchſafe them a king that 
diſturbs not their blameleſs joy! And 
of what horrid inhumanity are they 
guilty, who, togratify pride and am- 
bition, wreſt from them the ſweet pro · 
duct of the field, which they owe to the 

© liberality of Nature, and the ſweat of 
* their brow! In the fruitful lap of 
Nature there is inexhauſtible plenty 
Fang 


© But what ſhall I do,“ ſaid Idome- 
neus, if the people that I ſcatter over 


8 negle& to 
© cultivate it?*—* You muſt do, faid 


Mentor, * juſt contrary to what is 


commonly done: rapacious and in- 
conſiderate princes think only of tax - 
ing thoſe who are moſt induſtrious to 
improve their lands becauſe upon 
theſe, they ſuppoſe a tax will be more 
eaſily levied; and they ſpare thoſe 
whom idleneſs has made indigent; 
Reverſe this miſtaken and injurious 
conduct, which oppreſſes virtue, res 
wards vice, and encourages a ſupine - 
neſs that is equally fatal to the king 
and to the ſtate. Let your taxes be 
heavy upon thoſe who neglect the 
cultivation of their lands ; and add 
to your taxes fines and other penal« 
ties, if it is neceſſary: puniſh. the 


the - ſoldier who ſhould deſert his 
polt, On the contrary, diſtinguiſh 
thoſe who, in proportion as their fa - 
milies multiply, cultivate their lands 
with the greater diligence, by ſpecial 
privileges and immuuities. Every. fa- 
mily will then become numerous; 
and every one will be animated to la- 
bour, vot by the defire of gain only, 
but of honour; the ſtate of huſbandry 
being no longer wretched, will no 
longer be contemptiblez the plough, 
once more held in honour, will be 
guided by the victorious hands that 
have defended the country; and it 
will not be leſs glorious to cultivate 


© a paternal inheritance in the Wan, 
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of peare; than to draw the ſword in 
it's defence when it is endangered by 
war. The whole country will bloom 
around you; the golden ens of ripe 
corn will age in crown the temples of 
Ceres; Bacchus will trend the grapes 
in rich cluſters under his fett; and 
wine, mote delicious than near, 
will flow from the hills like a river : 
the vallies will reſound to the ſong of 
the ſhepherds; who, difperſed along 
the banks of a tranſparent ſtream, 


ſhall join their voices! with the pipe; 


while their flocks ſhall frolick round 
them, and feaſt upon the flowery 
paſture without fear of the wolf. 
O Idomeneus! will it not make 
you ſupremely happy to be the ſource 
of ſuch proſperity; to ſtretch your 
protection, like the ſhadow of a rock, 
over ſo many people, who will re- 
poſe under it in ſecurity and peace? 
Will you not, in the conſciouſneſs 
of this, enjoy a noble elation of 
mind, a calm ſenſe of ſuperior glory; 


ſuch as can never touch the bofom 


of the tyrant who lives only to defo- 
late the earth, and who diffuſes, not 
leſs through his own dominions than 
thoſe which he conquers from others, 
carnage and tumult, horror'and an- 

uiſh, conſternation, famine, and 
deſpair? Happy, indeed, is the prince 
whom his own greatneſs of ſoul, and 


the diſtinguiſhing favour of the gods, 


ſhall render thus the delight of his 
people, and the example of ſucceed- 
ing ages! The world, inſtead of tak - 
ing up arms to oppoſe his power, 
will be found proſtrate at his feet, 
and ſueing to be ſubject to his do- 
minion.“ | 
© But,* ſaid Idomeneus, when the 
people ſhall be thus bleſſed with plenty 
and peace, will not their — 
corrupt their manners? Will they 
not turn againſt me the very ſtrength 
I have given them i'—* There is no 
reaſon to fear that,* ſaid Mentor: 
the ſycophants of prodigal princes 
have ſuggeſted it as a pretence for 
oppreſſion; but it may eaſily be pre- 
vented. The laws which we have 
eſtabliſhed with reſpe& to agricul- 
ture will render life laborious; and 
the people, notwithſtanding their 
plenty, will abound only in what is 
neceſſary; for we have*prohibited the 
arts that furniſh ſuperfluities: and 
the plenty even of ncceflaries will be 
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reſtrained within due bounds by the 
facility of marriage, and the multi- 
plication of families. In proportion 
as a family becomes num+tous, their 
-rtion of and being ſtill the fame 
in extent, a gore diligent cultivation 
will become neceſſary; and this will 
require inceſſant labour. Lux 
and idleneſs only render people info. 
lent and rebellious : they will have 
bread, indeed, and they will haye 
bread enough ; but they will have no- 


thing more, except what they can gain 


from their own ground by the ſweat 
of their brow. 

That your people may continue in 
this ſtate of mediocrity, it will be ne. 
ceſſary that you ſhould now ſimitꝭ the 
extent of ground that each family is 
to poſſeſs, We have, yon know, di- 
vided your people into ſeven claſſes, 
according to their different condi. 
tions; and each family, in each claſs, 
muſt be permitted to poſſeſs only ſuch 
an extent of ground as is abſolutely 
neceſſary to ſubſiſt it. This regula. 
tion being inviolably obſerved, the 
nobles can never get poſſeſſion of the 
lands of the poor: every one will 
have land; but ſo much only as will 
make a diligent cultivation neceſſary, 
If, in a long courſe of years, the peo- 
ple ſhould be fo much increaſed, that 
land cannot be found for them at 
home, they may be ſent to form co- 
lonies abroad, which will be a new 
advantage to the mother-country, 


I am of opinion, that care ſhould 


be taken even to prevent wine from 
being too common in your kingdom: 
if you find that too many vines are 
planted, you ſhould cauſe them to be 
grubbed up. Some of the moſt dread- 
ful miſchiefs that afli& mankind pro- 
ceed frony wine; it is the cauſe of 
diſeaſe, quarrels, ſedition, idleneſs, 
averhon to labour, and every ſpecies 
of domeſtick diſorder. Let wine, 
then, be conſidered as a kind of me- 
dicine z or as a ſcarce liquor, to be 
uſed only at the ſacrifices of the gods, 
or in ſeaſons of publick feſtivity. Do 
not, however, flatter yourſelf that 
this regulation can ever take place 
without the ſanction of your own 
example. 


© The laws of Minos with reſpect to 


the education of children muſt alſo 
be inviolably preſerved; publick 
{ſchools muſt be eſtabliſhed to _ 

them 


\ 
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ble maxim, that" 


* preſſion of the 


* tranquillity? Can this be t 
* that leads to glory? 


is ruin. 
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« them the Fear of the gods, the loye 
« of their country, a reverence of the 
« laws, and a preference of honour, 
not onl e, b 
« Magiſtrates muſt be appointed to ſu 
« perintend the conduct, not of every 
« family only, but of every perſon : you 
« muſt keep alſo your own eye upon 
them; for you are a king only to be 
* the ſhepherd of your people, and to 
« watch over your flock night and day. 
« By this unremitted vigilance you 


to pleaſure, but to life. 


« will prevent many diſorders and many 


© crimes: ſuch as you cannot prevent 
© you muſt 1mme 


iately puniſh wit 
© ſeverity; for, in this caſe, ſeverity to 
© the individual is clemency to the 


© publick it ſtops thoſe irregularities 


at their ſource, which would deluge 
the country with miſery and guilt: 
* the taking away of one life upon a 


proper occaſion will be the ꝓreſerva - 


tion of many; and will make a prince 


«© ſufficiently feared, without general 


© or frequent ſeverity. It is a deteſta 
ſecurity of the 
prince depends only upon the op- 


© care be taken to improve their know - 
© ledge or their morals ? Inſtead of be- 


ing taught to love him whom they 


* are born to obey, mould they be 


driven by terror to deſpair, and re- 


* duced to the dreadful neceſſity either 


* of throwing off the yoke of their 
to excuſe his faults, or to defend him 


* tyrant, or periſhing under it's weight? 
Can this be the way to me with 
path 

© Remember, that the ſovereign who 
is moſt abſolute is always leaſt power- 
ful: he ſeizes upon all, and his graſp 
He is, indeed, the ſole pro- 
© prietor of whatever his ſtate contains; 


but, for that reaſon, his ſtate con- 
Hains nothing of value: the fields are 


ple. Should no 
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uncultivated, and almoſt. a deſart; 
he towns loſe ſame of their few in- 
abitants every day; and trade yas of 
day declines, The king, who mu 
ceaſe tothe a king when he ceaſes to 
have ſubjects, and who is great only 
in virtue of his people, is himſelf in- 
ſenſibly loſing his character and his 
wer, as the number of his people, 
rom whom alone both are f 4.54" 


| 3 pantoavns þ and his do- 


minions ate at length exhauſted of 
money and of men: the loſs of men 
is the greateſt and the moſt irrepara- 
ble he can ſuſtain. Abſolute power 
degrades every ſubje& to a ſlave; the 
tyrant is flattered even to an appear- 
ance of adoration, ' and every one 
trembles at the glance of his eye: 
but, at the leaſt revolt, this enormous 
power periſhes by it's own exceſs. It 


derived no ſtrength from the love of 


the people; it wearied and provoked 
all that it could reach; and rendered 
every individual of the ſtate impa- 
tient of it's continuance, At the firſ 
ſtroke of oppoſition, the idol is over- 
turned, broken in pieces, and trodden 
under foot: contempt, hatred, fear, 
reſentment, diſtruſt, and every other 
fon of the ſoul, unite againſt ſo 
ateful a deſpatiſm. The king who, 
in his vain proſperity, found no man 
bold enough to tell him the truth, in 
his adverſity finds no man kind enou 


againſt his enemies. 
Idomeneus then haſted to diſtribute 


his uncultivated lands, to people them 


with uſeleſs artificers, and to carry all 


the counſels of Mentor into execution; 


reſerving for the builders ſuch parts as 


had been allotted them, which they 


were not to cultivate till they had 
finiſhed the city. | 


END OF THE TWELFTH BOOK, 
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. HE mild and equitable 
4 > government of Idomene- 
, T us ſoon brought the inha- 
4 a bitants of the neighbour- 
ing countries in crowds 
to 8 2 . 

porated with his e, and ſhare t 
Eticity of his . The fields, 
which had long been overgrown with 
tharns and brambles, now promiſed a 
rich harveſt, and fruits that were un- 
known before; the earth opens her bo- 
ſom to the ploughſhare, and gets ready 
her treaſures to reward the huſband- 
manz every eye ſparkles with hope; 
innumerable flocks whiten alike the 
vallies and the hills; the mountains 
reſound with the lowings ef cattle, 
which, in large herds, ſhave the paſture 
with the ſheep; and the paſture thus 
manured becomes more fertile, in pro- 
portion to the number that it feeds, 
Theſe flocks and herds were procured 
by the contrivance of Mentor, who 
adviſed Idomeneus to exchange fur 
them with the Peucetes, a neighbour- 
Ing people, ſuch ſuperfluities as were 
rohibited by tli& new "regulations at 

Salentum. | f 

At the ſame time, the city and the 
adjacent villages were filled with the 
outh of both ſexes, who had Tong 
lan guiſhed in dejection and indigence, 
and did not dare to marry for fear of 


Invoglivg thejr difreſs. Whyn they 


4 0 * 


perceived: that Idomeneus had adopted 

ſentiments of humanity, and — we 
come the father of his people, they 
feared no longer the want of food, nor 
any other ſcourge with which Heaven 
chaſtiſes the earth. Nothing was heard 
but the ſhouts of joy, and the ſongs of 
ſhepherds and huſbandmen at the cele- 
bration of their marriages: Pan ſeem- 
ed himſelf to be among them; and 
fauns and ſatyis to mix with yymphts 
in the dance, which the rural pipe 
promptedin the chequered ſhade, Traa- 
quillity was every where heightened in- 
to joy; but the joy was no wheae 
perverted into riot; it ſerved only as a 
relaxation from labour; and that la- 
bour rendered it at once more poignant 
and more pure, 

The old men were aſtoniſhed to ſz 
what they had never dared to hope 
through the whole courſe of a long 
life, and burſt into tears with excels 
of tenderneſs and joy, Their pleaſure 
ſoon kindled into devotion; and, raiſ- 
ing their tremulous hands to Heaven, 
they cried out—* O mighty Jupiter: 
© bleſs the prince Mat reſembles thee, 
and is bimſelf the greateſt bleſſing 


© thou couldſt beſtow upon us. He 


* js born for the benefit of mankind: 
© return to him the benefits that we 
© receive from him. The children ef 


* theſe marriages, and their deſcen- 
© dants to the laſt generation, will be 
NE | « ;ndeb 
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0 indebted to him for thtir exiſtence; . 


« and he will be troly;the father of bis; 
« people!“ The oy couples that 
were married exprrſſed their joy, by. 
ſinging the praiſes of him from whom 
it was derived: his name was continu - 
ally in their lips, and his image in 
their hearts; they thought themſelves 
happy if they could ſee him; and they 
feared his death as the greateſt evil that 
could befal them. : 

And now Tdomeneus confeſſed to 
Mentor, that he had never felt any 
pleaſure equal to that of diffuſing hap- 
pineſs, and exciting affection. It is 
© a pleaſure,” ſaid he, of which I had 
© no idea. I thought the greatneſs 
« of a prince conſiſted in his being the 
0 objeck of fear; and that the reſt of 
© mankind were made only for him. 
What I had heard of kings, that 
© were the love and the delight of their 
people, I deſpiſed as a fable; but I 
© now revere it as a truth. Iwill, how- 
© ever, tell you by what means theſe 
© falſe notions, the cauſe of all my mis- 
* fortunes, were carly planted in my 
© heart, 

Among other perſons whom I 
loved when I was very young, were 
© Proteſfilaus and Philocles, Proteſi- 
© laus was ſomewhat older than myſelf, 
© and was my chief favourite: his na- 
* tural diſpoſition, which was ſprightly 
< andenterprizing, exactly correſpond- 
© ed with my own; he entered into all 
© my pleaſures, he flattered all my paſ- 
© fions, and he endeavoured to render 
me ſuſpicious of Philocles. Philocles 
© had great reverence for the gods, an 
© elevated mind, and obedient paſſions: 
he placed greatneſs, not in the acqui- 
© ſition of power, but the conqueſt of 
* himſelf, and in never ſtooping to a mean 
* ation. He often warned me of my 
« faults with great freedom; and when 
e did not dare to ſpeak, his ſilence, 
© and the ſarrow that was expreſſed in 
© his countenance, ſufficiently, con- 
* yinced me that I had given cauſe for 
n . 

© This ſincerity at firſt gave me 
pleaſure; and I frequently proteſted, 
that I wouldalways liſten to the truths 
© he told me, as the beſt preſervatives. 
* againſt flattery. He directed me how 


to walk in the ſteps ok Minos, and 


6 . #- N g . — 
„Five happineſs to my people; bis wil-, 
dom e 5 pal to thine; 


ut I now know that his oSunſel was 
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7 good. By * however, the ar- 
tifices of Protefilavs, who was jealous 
and aſpiring, ſucceeded, The frank - 
neſs and. integrity of Philocles diſ- 
© guited me: he ſaw himſelf decline 
© under the aſcendency of Proteſilaus 
© without a ſtruggle; and contented, 
© himſelf with always telling me the 
truth whenever I would hear it; for 
he had my advantage, and not hisown, 
£ intereſt, in view. . | 
Proteſilaus inſenſibly perſuaded me, 
that he was of a moroſe and haughty 
* temper; that he was a ſevere cenſor, 
of my conduct, from a ſpirit of diſ- 
content; that he aſked me no favour, 
only becauſe he diſdained obligation, 
* andaſpired to the character of a man 
ſuperior to any honours that could be 
* conferred by his prince. He added, 
© that this youth, who ſpoke ſo freely, 
of my faults to myſelf, fpoke of them 
© alſo with the Tame freedom to others; , 
that he inſinuated J was little worthy 
© of eſteem; and that, by thus rendering 
me cheap in the eyes of the people, 
© and by the artful parade of an auſtere, 
© virtue, he intended to open himſelf a 
* way to the throne. At firſt I could, 
© not believe that Philocles intended 
to deprive me of my crown: there ie 
in true virtue ſomething open and in- 
* genuous, which no art can counter- 
6 Feit, and which, if it is attended to, 
can never be miſtaken. But the ſtea- 
* dineſs with which Philocles oppoſed 
* my follies began to weary me; and 
the flattering compliance of Proteſi- 
laus, and his indefatigable induſtry to 
C progurs me new pleaſures, made me 
« ſtill more impatient of his rival's au- 
« ſterity. | 
In the mean time, Proteſilaus, per- 
ceiving that 1 did not believe all he 
© had told me of Philocles, and his 
« pride diſdaining the ſuſpicion which 
Eh falſhood had deſerved, reſolved 
to ſay nothing more to me about him, 
but to remove my doubts by ſtronger 
© evidence than ſpeculation and ar- 
« gument: he therefore adviſed me to 
© giye him the command of ſome veſſels 
© that were fitted out againſt a fleet of 
© the Carpathians, and ſupported his 
advice with great ſublety. «* You 
« know,” ſays he, that my com- 
© mendations of Philocles cannot be 
% ſuſpected of partiality: he is cer- 
« tainly brave, and has a genius far 
« warz he is more fit for this ſer ee 
Ra „ thay 
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than any other perſon you can ſend; 
« -znd I prefer the ad vancement of your 
« jnitere 
« own reſentment.” | 

© This inftatice of generous integrity 
in à man to whom T had entruſted 
the moſt important affairs, delighted 
me: I embraced him im a tranſport of 
joy; and thought myſelf ſuperlatively 
« happy tb have placed my confidence 
in 4 man who appeared to be at once 
«© ſuperior to paſſion and to intereſt. 
© But, alas! how much are princes to 
© bepitied ! This man knew me bet- 
© ter than I knew e he knew that 
« kings are generaſly miſtruſtful and 
« jndolent; miſtruſtful, by perpetually 
experiencing the artifices of the de- 
« ſigning” and corrupt; and indolent, 
« by the PRA that ſolicit them, 
© and an habit of leaving all buſineſs 
to others, without taking the trouble 
© ſo much as to think for themſelves: 
he knew, therefore, that it would not 
© be difficult to render me jealous of a 
* man who could not Fail to perform 
great ations, eſpecially when he was 
not preſent to dete& the fallacy. 

© Philocles foreſaw, at his departure, 
« what would happen. Remember,” 
« ſays he, de that T'can no longer de- 
« fend myſelf; that you will be ac- 
« ceſſible only'to my enemy; and that 


% while I am ſerying you at the riſque. 


* of my life, I am likely to obtain no 
other recompence than your indig- 
% nation.” — “ You are miſtaken,”” 
© faid1; ** Proteſilaus does not ſpeak 
of you as you ſpeak of him; he com- 
mends, he eſteems you; and thinks 
« you worthy of the moſt important 
„e truſt: if he ſhould ſpeak againſt you, 
„% he would forteit my confdetbly go 


CY 
* 


«« therefore upon your expedition 


e« without fear, and think only how 
*© to condudt it with advantage.” He 
« departed, and left me in uncommon 
7 perplexity. Vis & 
J confeſs that I ſaw very clearly the 
neceſſity of conſulting many under- 
ſtandings; and that nothing could 
more injure my reputation, or my in- 
tereſt, than an implicit reſignation to 


knew that the prudent advice of Phi- 
locies had preſerved me from many 
dangerous errors, 'which the haugh- 
| tineſh of Protefilaus would have led 
nie into: Ius confcious chat, in the 
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in Proteſilaus; but I had ſuffered 
Proteſilaus to aſſume a kind of dicta- 
torial manner, which at length I 
found myſelf ſcarce able to reſiſt. 1 
grew weary of conſulting two men 
who could never agree; and choſe 
rather to hazard ſomething io the ad. 
miniſtration of my affairs, than con- 
tinue the trouble of examining op- 
poſite opinions, and judging for my- 
ſelf which was the beſt. It is true, 
I did not dare to aſſign the motives 
of ſo ſhamefula choice even to myſelf; 
but theſe motives ſtill continued their 
ſecret influence in my heart, and di- 
refed all my actions. 

© Philocles ſurprized the enemy; and, 
having gained a compleat victory, 
was haſting home to prevent the ill 
offices he had reaſon to fear; but 
Proteſilaus, who had not had time to 
effect his purpoſe, wrote him word, 


that it was my pleaſure he ſhould im- 


R 0 his victory, by making a de- 
cent upon the iſland of Carpathus. 
He had, indeed, perſuaded me, that 
a conqueſt of that iſland might eaſily 
be made; but he took care that many 
things neceſſary to the enterprize 
ſhould be wanting: he gave Philocles 
alſo ſuch orders as could not fail to 
embarraſs him in the execution of it. 
In the mean time, he engaged one of 
my domeſticks, a man of very corrupt 
manners, who was much about me, 
to obſerve all that paſſed, even to the 
minuteſt incident, and give him an 
account of it, though they appeared 
ſeldom to ſee each other, and never to 
agree. This domeſtick, whoſe name 
was Timocrates, came to me one day, 
and told me, as a great ſecret, that he 
had diſcovered a very dangerous at- 
fair.“ Philocles,” fays he, in- 
tends, by the aſſiſtance of your forces, 
to make himſelf King of Carpathus. 
The officers are all in his intereſt; 
and he has gained the private men, 
partly by his liberality, but princi- 
pally by the pernicious . ep 
which he tolerates among them, He 
is greatly elated by his victory; 
and here is a letter, which he has 
written to one of his friends, concern- 
ing his project, which, after ſuch 
evidence, it is impoſſible to doubt.” 
© I read the letter, which appeared 


to me to be in the band - writing of 


Philocles; but it was a forgery, con- 
dilocles; dat it e 50. 
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© certed and executed between Prote- 
Glaus and Timoctates. This letter. 
« threw me into great aſtoniſhment. : I 
© read it again and again; and when L 
© called to mind how many affecting 
« proofs Philocles had given me of qiſin- 
« tereſted fidelity, I could not perſuade 
«© myſelf that he was the writer; yet, 
© ſeeing the charatters to be bis, what 
« could I determine? 

« When Timocrates perceived that 
« his artifice had thus far ſucceeded, he 
« puſhed it farther. © May I preſume,” 
« ſaid he, heſitating, ** tomake one re- 
« mark upon this letter? Philocles 
« tells his friend, that he may ſpeak 
« jn confidence to Proteſilaus of one 
« thing; but he expreſſes that one 
« thing by a cypher. Proteſilaus is 
« certainly à party in the project of 
« Philocles, and they have accommo- 
« dated their differences at your ex- 
« pence. You know it was Proteſi- 
15 * that preſſed you to ſend Philo- 
« cles upon this expedition; and, for 
« ſome time, he has deſiſted from ſpeak - 
« ing againſt him as he uſed to do: 
« he now takes every opportunity to. 
« excuſe and commend him; and they 
i have frequently met upon very good. 
terms. There is no douht that Pro- 
« tefilaus has concerted meaſures with 
« Philocles to thare his conqueſt be- 
„ tween them, You ſee that he ar 
« you to this enterprize againſt all rules 
© of prudence — 3 policy; and that, 
© to gratify his ambition, he has en- 
% dangered the loſs of your fleet: is it 
& poſſible that he would have rendered 
os biwſelk thus ſubſervient to the am- 
« bitzon of Philocles, if there had been 
e enmity between them? It is manifeſt, 
« that they are aſſociated in a deſign to 
« agzrandize. themſelves; and, per- 
** haps, to ſupplant you in the throne. 
* I know that, by thus reyealing my 
« ſuſpicions, I expoſe myſelf to their 
© reſentment, if you ſhall ſtill leave 
« your authority in their hands: how- 
{© ever, ünge I haye done my, duty, I. 
« am careleſs of the exent, 

* The laſt words of Fuser; ſunk 
deep into my, mind. I, made no 
* doubt but that Philocles wasa traitor; 
« and, 1 ſuſpected, Protcfilays as. bis 


© friend, In the mean time, Limo 


* crates was continually tellivg. me, 
* that if I waited till Philocles bad. 


,* made a conqueſt, of Carpathus, it 


* woyld be tog late ty fruſtrate, his dg» 


aasee, 


* ſigns, Vou muſt, ſays be, £5 ſe- 
© cure him while he is ig your /paw- 
« er.”* But I. was ftryck with ſuch 
© horror at the deep, diſſimulation of 
* mankind, that. I knew:not whom'to 


© truſt: after having diſcovered Philo- 


cles to be a traitor, I, knew.no 
whoſe virtue could preclude fu 1 
cion, I reſolved to cut off Philoc 
immediately; but I feared; Proteſia 
laus; and, with reſpe& to him, I was 
in doubt what to do; I feared equally 
to find him guilty and to truſt himas 
innocent. 


— © Such was the perplexity of 
mind, that I could 20 Ge Laber 
him I had ſome ſulpycions of Philos 
cles. He heard me with an a pear - 
ance of the greateſt ſurprize: he re- 
minded me of Ve integrity and mo- 
deration in many in{tances; he exage 
gerated his ſervices; and did every 
thing that could ſtrengthen my ſuſpi- 
cions of there being too good an un- 
derſtanding between them. Timo- 
crates, at the ſame time, was equal] 
diligent, on his part, to fix my atten- 
tion upon every circumſtancs that fas 
voured the notion of a confederacy; 
and was continually urgivg me to de- 
(troy. Philocles, while it was in my 
power. How unhappy. a ſtate, wy 
dear Mentor, is royalty! and; how 
much are kings the ſport of other 
men, while other men appear to be 
trembling at their feet! 
© I thought it would be a ſtroke of 
profound policy, apd totally diſcon- 
cert Proteſilaus, to cut aff Philocles 
immediately, by ſending Timocrates 
ſecretly to the fleet for that purpoſe. 
Proteſilaus, in the mean time, carried 
on his diſſimulation with the ſteadi- 
eſt perſevexance, and mult. refined 
ſubtlety: he deceived me, by appear- 
ing to be; himſelf deceived. I ſent 
away Timocrates, Whg found Philo- 
cles greatly embarraſſed in making 
his deſcent, for which he was wholly 
unprovided. Proteſilaus, foreſeeing 
that his forged Jetter might fail of it's 
effect, bad taken care to have another 
teſource, by making an enterprize 


- 
* 


_ difficult which he had perſuaded me 
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of which, therefore, could not fail bf 
expaſing Philocles, who, conducted 
it, to my reſentment. Philocles, 
© bowever, ſuſtaineg himſelf under all 
diſicultiss, by. his caurage, his ge- 


„ nius, 


would be eaſy, and the miſcarriage 
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* nivs, and his popularity, among the 
troops. There was not a private 
« ſoldier in the army who did not fee 
that the project of a deſcent was raſh 
© and impracticable; yet every one ap . 
< phied to the execution of it with the 
« ſame activity and zeal as if his life 
and fortune depended upon it's ſuc- 
« ceſs; and every one was, at all times, 
ready to hazard his life under a com- 
„ mander who was univerſally reve- 
© renced for bis wiſdom, and loved for 
< his benevolence, | 

* Timocrates had every thing to fear 
< from an attempt 11 the life of a 
general, in the midſt of an army by 
* which he was adored: but the fury 
of ambition is always blind; and he 
<ſaw neither difficulty nor danger in 
© any meaſure that could gratify Pro- 
4 wy” Fry in concert with whom he 
< hoped to govern me without controul, 
© as ſoon as Philocles mould be dead, 
< Protefilaus could not bear the pre- 
© ſence of a man whoſe very looks were 
< a filerit reproach, and who could at 
once diſappoint all his projects by 
« diſcloſing them to me. 
© Timocrates having corrupted two 
of Philocles's officers, who were con- 
tinvally about his perſon, by pro- 
miling them a great reward in my 
name, ſent bim word, that he had 
ſome private irftruRtions to commu - 
nicateto him flom me, and that thoſe 


Philocles immediately admitted them 
into a private room, and fhut the 
door. As ſoon as they were alone, 
Timocrates made a ſtroke at him with 
a poignard, which entering oblique- 
ly, made but a flight wound, Phi- 
locles, with the calm fortitude of a 
man familiar with danger, forced the 
weapon out of his hand, and defend- 
ed himſelf with it againſt the aſſaſſins, 
at the ſame time calling for aſſiſtance. 
Some of the pegple that waited with- 
out immediately forced the door, and 
* difengaged him from his aſſailants, 
© who, being in great confuſion, bad 
© made a feeble and irreſolute attack. 
They were immediately fecurgd; and 
© ſuch was the indignation of the ſol- 
© diers, that they would the next mo- 
« *mtnt have been torn to pieces if Phi- 
locles had got interpoſed. After the, 
rt tumbh vt fubhided, he took T4- 
& 'pigerites aſide, ind aſked him, with- 
but any tokens of reſentment, what 


two officers only mult be preſent. 


© had prompted him to ſo horrid an 


© attempt, Timocrates, who was afraid 
© of being inſtantly put to death, made 
haſte to produce the written order, 


which T had given him, for what he 


c 

ec 

© had done; and, as every villain is a 
* coward, he thought only of ſaving 
© his life; and therefore, without te- 
* ſerve, diſcloſed the whole treachery 
© of Proteflaus. 

© Philocles, though he was unmoved 
at the danger of the project which had 
been formed 4 

rified at it's guilt; he thought him- 
ſelf not a match for the malice of 


mankind, and therefore determined 


4 
« 
c 
c 
c 
© no longer to ſtruggle with it. He de- 
* clared to the troops, that Timocrates 
* was innocent: he took care to ſecure 
© him from their reſentment; and he 
ſent him back in ſafety to Crete. He 
© then gave up the command of the 
© army to Polimenes, whom I had ap- 
pointed, by a written order, to ſuc- 
«* ceed him; and, having exhorted the 
© troops to continue ſtedfaſt in the fi- 
* delity they owed me, he went on board 
* a ſmall bark in the night, which landed 
him upon the Iſland of Samos; where 
© he lives ſtil] with great tranquillity, 
in poverty and ſolitude. He procures 
© a ſcanty ſubſiſtence by working as a 
© ſtatvary; and wiſhes not ſo much as 
to hear of men who are perfidious and 
* unjuſt; much leſs of kings, whom he 
© believes to'be the moſt deceived, and 
the moſt unhappy, of men.” 
Idomeneus was here interrupted by 
Mentor: * Was it long, ſaid he, * be- 
fe you diſcovered the truth? 
© No,” ſaid Idomeneus; * but I diſco- 
« vere] it by degrees. It was, indeed, 
© not long before Protefilaus and Ti- 
* mocrates quarrelled ; for it is with 
great difficulty that the wicked can 
© agree; and their diſſention at once 
diſcovered the depth of the abyſs 
into which they had thrown me.'— 
Well,“ faid Mentor, and did you 
© not immediately diſmiſs them both? 
— Alas!* ſaid Idomeneus, can you 
be ſo ignorant of my weakneſs, or the 
« perplexity of my ſituation ? When a 
« prince has once delivered up himſelf, 
* with implicit confidence, to bold and 
6 deſigning men, who have the art of 
rendering themſelves neceſſary, be 


* 


muſt never more hope to be free. 


© Thoſe whom he moſt deſpiſes he mot 


+ diſtinguiſhes by his favour, and loads 
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im, was yet ter- 
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th benefits. L abhorred Proteſilaus, 
and yet left him in the poſſeſſion of all 
«© my authority. Strange infatuation! 
« ] was pleaſed to think that I Knew 
« him; yet I had not reſolution enough 
* to avail myſelf of that knowledge, 
and reſume the power of which he 
( was unworthy, I found him, in- 
« deed, pliant and attentive; very dili- 
« gent-to flatter my paſſions, and very 
* zealous to advance my intereſts, I 
had, beſides, ſome reaſons which en- 
abled me to excuſe my weak neſs to 
« myſelf; haviog, unbappily, never 
© choſen perſons of integrity to manage 
my affairs, I doubted whether there 
was any ſuch thing as integrity in 
+ the world, I conſidered virtue rather 
* as a phantom than a reality; and 
thought it ridiculous to get out of 
the hands of one bad man, with great 
© ſtruggle and commotion, merely to 
« fall into the hands of another, who 
* would neither be leſs intereſted, nop 
more ſincere. In the mean time, the 
fleet, commanded by Polimenes, re- 
turned to Crete: I thought no more 
© of the conqueſt of Carpathus; and 
© Protefilaus's diſſimulation was not 
* ſo deep but that I could perceive he 
* was greatly mortified to hear that 
* Philocles was out of danger at Sa- 
* mos,” | 

* But,” ſaid Mentor, © though you 
till continued Proteſilaus in his poſt, 
did you Rill truſt your affairs impli- 
* citly to his management ?'—* I was," 
faid Idomeneus, too much an enemy 
„to buſineſs and application to take 
© them out of his hands: the trouble 
© of inſtrusting another would have 
* broken in upon the plan of life which 
my indolence had formed; and I had 
not reſolution to attempt it. I choſe 
* rather to ſhut my eyes, than to fee 
© theartifices that were praiſed againſt 
me; and contented myſelf with let- 
* ting a few cf my favourites know 
* that I was hot ignorant of his trea- 
* chery. Thus, knowing that I was 
© cheated, I imagined myſelf to be 
* cheated but to a, certain degree. I 
* ſometimes made Proteſilaus ſenſible 
that I was offended at his uſutpation: 
*I Ae took pleaſure in con- 


* traditing bim; in waa), ys pub- 


7 for ſomething he had done; 
and deciding contrary to his opinion, 


* But ke knew my ſupineneſs and floth 
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times with argument and im 


13. 


too well to bave any apprehenſions 
upon this account; be always. re- 
turned reſolutely to the charge, ſome 
. 9 rtu- 
nity, ſometimes with ſoftneſs. and 
inſinuation; and, whenever he per- 
ceived that I was offended, he re- 
doubled his aſſiduity, in furniſhin 

ſuch new amuſements as were wolf 
likely to ſoothe and ſoften me, or to 
engage me in ſome affair which he 


knew would make his affitance ne- 
. celfary, and afford him an opportu- 


nity of Chewing his zcal for my re- 
putation. | 

This method of flattering my paſ- 
ſions always ſucceeded, notwithſtand- 
ing I was upon my guard againk it. 
He knew all my ſecrets, he relieved 
me m every perplexity, and he made 
the people tremble at name: L 
could not, therefore, reſolve to part 
with him; and yet, by keeping him 
in his place, I put t out of the power 
of honeſt men to ſhew me my true in- 
tereſt. No man ſpoke freely in my 
couneil: Truth withdrew far from 
me; and Error, the harbinger of the 
fall of kings, 3 niſhed 
me for having ſacrificed Philocles to 
the crue] ambition of Proteſilaus. 
Even thoſe who were beſt affected to 
my perſon and government, thought 
themſelves not obliged to undecerive 
me, after fo dreadful an example; 
and I myſelf, my dear Mentor, even. 
I myſelf, was ſecretly afraid that truth 
ſhould burft through the cloud of 
flattery that ſurrounded me, and reach 
me with irreſiſtible radiance; for I 
ſhould have been troubled at the pre- 


ſence of a guide which I could not 


but approve, yet wanted reſolution 


to follow. I ſhould have regretted. 


my vaſſalage without ſtruggling to be 
free; for my own indolence, and the 
aſcendency which Protefilaus had 
gained over me, concurred to chill 
me with the torpor of deſpair. I was 
conſcious to a ſhameful ſituation, 
which I wiſhed alike to hide from 
others and myſelf, You know, that 
vain pride and falſe glory are here- 
ditary to kings, who can neyer bear 
to acknowledge either an error or a 


fault: to conceal one, they will com- 


8 
0 
. 


mit an hundred; and, rather than: 
acknowledge they have been once de- 
ceived, they will ſuffer themſelves fo 
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* come abject; and they paſs in þ 


t be decet ved for ever. Such is the 
* condition of weak and indolent pri: - 
T"ces; and ſuch was mine when 1 ſet 
t out for the fiege of Troy! | 
I left the ſole adminiftration of my 
government to Proteſitaus; and he 
+ Prhaved, during my abſence, with 
great hauphtineſs and inhumanity. 
The whol: kingdom groaned under 
t his oppreſſion z but no man dared to 

"fend in formation of it to me: they 
© knew that I dreaded the ſight of truth; 
and that J alwavs gave up to the 
* cruelty of Proteſilaus thoſe that ven- 
©tured to ſpeak againſt him; but the 
< miſchief increaſed in proportion to 
© the fear that concealed it, He after. 


Wards obliged me to diſmiſs Merjon, - 


© who followed me to the ſiege of Troy, 
and acquired immortal honour in the 
expedition: he grew jealous of him 
© after my return, as he did of every 
man who was diſtinguiſned either by 
© my fayour or his own virtue, 
© This aſcendency of Protefilaus, my 
dear Mentor, was the ſource of al] 
my misfortunes : the revolt of the 
Cretans was not ſo much the effe& 
of the death of my fon, as of the 
vengeance of the gods, whom my 
follies had provoked; and the hatred 
of the els, which Proteſilaus had 
drawn upon me. An oppreſſive and 
tyrannical government had totally 
exhauſted the patience of my ſub- 
jets, when I embrued my hands iv 
the blood of my ſon; and the horror 
«© of that action only threw off the veil 
© from what had long lain concealed in 
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their hearts. "FW 
* Timocrates went with me to the 
© ſiege of Troy; and gave private in- 


a telligence to Proteſilaus, by letter, of 


< all that he could diſcover. I was 
© conſcious that, I was in captivity z 


© but, inſtead of making an effort to 


be free, I diſmiſſed the ſubje& from 
© ry thoughts in deſpair. When the 
© Cretans xevolted at my return, Pro- 
+ teſilaus and Timocrates were the firſt 
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« tre(s ; the moment they are diſpoſ- 
e ol "their e .all is 155 
£, Rernayon and deſpair; in proportion 
© as they have been haugbty, they be- 


moment from one extreme to the 
ther. | 

* But how comes it,“ ſaid Mentor, 
that, notwithſtanding you perfeR} 
know the wickedneſs 0 N 
{t11] ſee them about you? I can ac. 
count for their following you hither, 
becauſe they had no proſpe& of 
greater advantage; and J can eafj} 
conceive, that you might afford them 
an aſylum in this riſing city from a 
principle of generoſity: but from 
what motive can you ſtill deliver 
yourſelf up to their management, af. , 
ter ſuch dreadful experience of the 
miſchiefs it muſt produce: 

© You. are not aware," ſaid Tdome. 
neus, * how little experience itſelf can 
* avail to the indolent, who are equally 
* averſe to buſineſs and reflection: they 
© are, indeed, diflatisfied with eve 
thing; but, for want of reſolution, 
© they reform nothing. An habitua} 
connection with theſe men, which 
* many years had confirmed, at length 
* bound me to them by ſhackles that I 
© could not break. As ſoon as I came 
© hither, they precipitated me into that 
© exceſſive expence of which you have 
© been witneſs; they have exhauſted 
© the ſtrength of this riſing ſtate; they 
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involved me in the war which, with- 
out your aſſiſtance, muſt have de- 
ſtroyed me; and I ſhould ſoon hare 
experienced, at Salentum, the ſame 
misfortunes which baniſhed me from 
Crete: but you have at once opened 
my eyes, and inſpired me with reſo- 
lution, In your preſence I am con- 
ſcious to an influence for which I can- 
not account; my weakneſſes dr 
from me, like mortality from the ſou 
when ſhe is diſmiſſed to the ſkies; 
and I feel myſelf a new being, ina 
more exalted ſtate.” | 
Mentor then aſked Idomeneus how 
Protefilaus had behaved duting the 
change of meaſures which had lately 
taken place. He has behaved," re- 
plied 1domeneus, © with the moſt re. 
i fined ſubtlety. When you firſt ar- 
© rived, he laboured to alarm my ſuſpi- 4 
«* cions by indirect inſiguarions : be * 
* alledged nothing againſt you him: . 
« ſelf; but now one, and then another, 7 
« were perpetually coming to tell me i 
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„ that the two ſtrangefs were much't 5 


1 be feared. 6 One of them, 1 „ 
© they, © is the ſon of the crafty and 
„ deſigning 


as we — * 1 ² _ /cAa&. fu 
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5 deſigning Ulyſſes; the other ſeems 
cep 


«© to have deſigns, and to be of a 


« dark and involved ſpirit. They 


« have been accuſtomed to wander 
« from one kingdom to another; and 
« who knows but they may have form- 
« ed ſome deſign againſt this? It ap- 
« /prars, even by their own account, 
« that they have been the cavſe of 
11 great troubles in the countries 
« through which they have paſſed; 
« and we ſhould remember, that this 
« ſtate is ſtill in it's infancy; that it is 
« not firmly eſtabliſhed 5, and that a 
« light commotion will overturn it.“ 
Upon this ſubje& Proteſilaus was 
« filent; but he took great pains to 
s convince me that the reformation 
© which, by your advice, I had be- 
gun, was dangerous and extravagant, 
© He urged me, by arguments drawn 
© from my particular intereſt, « If 
« you place your people,“ ſaid he, “ in 
« a ſtate of ſuch eaſe and plenty, they 
« will labour no more; they will be- 
« come inſolent, untractable, and fac. 
« tious; weakneſs and diſtreſs only 
« can render them ſupple and obedi- 
« ent,” He frequently endeavoured 
« to gain his point, by aſſuming his 
© former aſcendency over me; but he 
© concealed it under an appearance of 
* zeal for my ſervice. © By eaſing 
« your people, ſaid he, you will 
te degrade the regal authority; and 
© this will be an irreparable injury, 
« even to the people themſelves: no- 
te thing but keeping them in the loweſt 
e ſubjeRion can preſerve them from 
« the reſtleſsneſs of diſcontent and the 
te turbulence of faction.“ To all 
this I replied, that I could eaſily keep 
* the people to their duty, by making 
* them love, me; by exerting all my 
authority without abuſing it; by ſtea - 
* dily puniſhing all offenders; by tak - 
* ing care that children ſhould be pro- 
* perly educated; and by maintaining 
* ſuch diſcipline among the people as 
* ſhould render life ſimple, ſober, and 
* Ipborious. 4 What!” ſaid I, ** can 


** no people be kept in ſubjection but 


* thoſe that are periſhing with hun- 
« ger? Does the art of government 
* exclude kindneſs; and muſt the pe- 
4 ltician be neceſſarily diveſted of hu- 
* manity? How many nations do we 
* fee governed with a gentle hand, yet 
« flexibly loyal to their prince Fac- 
« pon _ revolt are the H &ts of 


* 


« reftleſyneſs and ambition in the 
6 great » whoſe paſſions have been in- 
4% dulged to exceſs, and who have been 
6 ſuffered to abuſe freedom into Hcen · 
e tiouſneſs; of the effeminacy, luxury, 
© and idleneſs, of great nümbers of 
all ranks; of too large à miſi 

ce eſtabliſhment, which muſt con ſiſt of 
« perſons wholly unacquainted with 
e every occupation that can be uſeful 
«in a time of peace; and chiefly of 
« the wrongs of an injured people, 
« whom intolerable oppreſſion has at 
« laſt made deſperate. The ſeverity, 
« the pride, and the indolence, of 
«« princes, which render them incapa- 
« ble of that comprehenſive vigilance 
« which alone can prevent diforder in 
«« the ſtate, are the firſt cauſes of tu- 
© mult and inſurrection; and not the 
« ſecure and peaceful repaſt of the 
* huſbandman, upon tliat bread which 
4 he has obtained by the ſweat of his 
4 brow.” | ! * 
When Proteſilaus perceived that, 
in theſe principles, I was inflexible, 
he totally changed his method of at- 
tack: he began to act upon thoſe 
very maxims which he had laboured 
in yain to ſubvert; he pretended to 
adopt them from conviction, and 
with a reliſh; and expreſſed great > 
ligations t. me for xemoving his pre- 
judices, and throwing new light up- 
on his mind. He anticipates my 
very wiſhes: and, in order to relieve 
the poor, he is the firſt to repreſent 
their neceſſities, and to exclaim a- 
gaink unneceſſary expence, He is 
even, as you know, become eloquent 
in your praiſe; he expreſſes the great - 
eſt confidence in your wiſdom and 
integrity ; and negleQs nothing that 
he thinks will give you pleaſure. 
His friendſhip with Timocrates ſeems 
to decline; Timocrates is endeavour. 
ing to throw off his dependences 
Proteſilaus is become jealous of him; 
and it is partly by their difagreemenc 
that I have diſcovered their trea- 
chery.' 

© You have then, ſaid Mentor, with 
ſmile, deen weak enough to ſuffer 
eyen by detected villainy; and to 
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ou knew their treaſon.'—" Als! 


ſaid Idomeneus, * you do not know - 


« the power of artful men over a weak 


« and indolent prince, who bas put 


© the whole management of his affaire 


10 


continue ſubſervient to trajtors after 
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© laus, a8 J bive jo® told you, now +. Protefilavs wi do good to preſerve 
dender, with gre: zeal, into all yore 12 is authority; but if he — te 


projects for the genetal advantage 1 leaſt tendency to relaxation, he will 


of the ſtate,” | | 2 
but too well, ſaid Men- 


1 khow b R 
tor, with a look of ſome ſeverity, 
* that, of thoſe that ſurround a prince, 
the wicked prevail over the good. 
Of this truth you are yourſelf a 
dreadful . you ſay, that I 


have opened your eyes to your true 


4 

4 

« 

c 

© intereſt; yet you are ſtill ſo blind as 

© to truſt the adminiſtration of your 

© government to a wretch that is not 

0 fie to live. 

© Jearn that a man may perform good 

« actions, and be ſtill wicked; that 
© men of the worſt principles and diſ- 
© poſitions do good, when it ſerves their 

. © purpoſe, with the ſame facility as 
« evil. It is true that they do evil 
« without reluctance, becauſe they are 
© witheld neither by ſentiment nor 
principle; but it is alſo true that they 
© do good without violence to them- 
© ſelves, becauſe the ſucceſs even of 
© their vices depends upon appearances 
© of virtue, which they do nor poſſeſs; 
© and becauſe they ify their own 
« depravity, while they are deceiving 
© mankind. They are, however, in- 
© capable of virtue, though they ap- 
« pear to practiſe it; they can only add 

to every other vice, that which is 

* more odious than all, hypocriſy. 

While you continue reſolute and pe- 
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It is time you ſhould - 


© ſeize, and with all his powers im. 
prove, the opportunity to bewilder 


ou again in perplexity and error, 
—_ ume 3 Aillimul adios 
and ferocity. Is it poſſible that you 
ſhould live with honour, or in peace, 
while you ſee ſuch a wretch as Pro. 
teſilaus for ever at your fide; and re. 
member that Philocles, the faithful 
and the wiſe, ſtill lives in poverty and 
diſgrace at Samos ? 

© You acknowledge, O Idomeneus 
© that princes are overborne and miſ. 
© led by bold and deſigning men that 
© are about them; but you ſhould not 
* forget that princes are liable to ano. 
© ther misfortune by no means inferior, 
© a propenſity to forget the virtues and 
* the ſervices of thoſe that are abſent, 
© Princes, being continually ſurround. 
© ed by a multitude, are not forcibly 
« impreſſed by any individual; they 
4 
c 
* 
c 
c 
6 
o 
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are ſtruck only with what is preſent 
and pleaſing: the remembrance of 
every thing elſe is ſoon obliterated; 
virtue affects them leſs than any 
other object, for virtue can ſeldom 
pleaſe, as it oppoſes and condemns 
their follies. 1 love nothing 
but pomp and pleaſure; and who, 
© therefore, can wonder that prince 
are not beloved? 8 *. 
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BOOK XIV. 
FT ER this converſation, * as pride, cenſoriouſneſs, and ſeditibn; 


Mentor perſuaded Ido- 
meneus immediately to 
diſmiſs Protefilaus and 
Timocrates, and recal 
would immediately have complied, 1 
there had not been a ſeverity of virtue 
in Philocles, of which he feared the 
effects. I confeſs,” ſaid he, © that, 
* though I love and efteem him, I can- 
© not perfectly reconcile myſelf to his 
© return, I have, even from my in- 
* fancy, been accuſtomed to praiſe, 
© affiduity, and compliances ; which, 


© in Philocles, I ſhall not find. When- 


* ever I took any meaſure that he diſ- 
approved, the dejection of his coun- 


© tenance was ſufficient to condemn me; 


* and when we were together in pri- 
vate, his behaviour was reſpectful and 


decent indeed, but it was ungra- 


* cions and auſtere.” 

Do you not ſee,” replied Mentor, 
© that to princes who have been ſpoiled 
by flatte ry, every thing that is hncere 
* and honeſt appears to be ungracious 
* and auflere? Such princes are even 


* weak enough to ſuſpe&t a want of 


* zeal for their ſervice, and reſpe& for 
their authority, where they do not 
* find a ſervility that is ready toflatter 
*-them in 'the abuſe of their power : 
they are offended at all freedom of 
* ſpeech, all generoſity of ſentiment, 


and contract a falſe delicacy, which 
every thing ſhort of flattery diſap- 
points and diſguſts. But let us ſup- 
© poſe that Philocles is really ungra- 
© cious and auſtere; will not his auſte- 


© rity be preferable to the pernicious 
« flat of thoſe that are — about 


© you? Where will find a man 
© without fault? And is not that of 
© ſpeaking truth, in a manner ſomethin 
© toorough and free, a fault from which 
vou have leſs to fear than any other? 
© Is it not, indeed, a fault which your 
© own indiſcretion has made neceſſa 
to your intereſt, as that only whic 
© can ſurmount the averſion to truth - 
* that flattery has given you? You- 
s ſtand in need of a man ho loves only 
© truth and you; who loves you better 
© than you know how to love yourſelf; 
« who will ſpeak truth notwithſtanding - 
© your oppoſition, and force a way for 
it through all your entrenchments. 
Such a man, and fo neceſſary, is Phi- 
© locles. Remember, that the greateſt 
good fortune a prince can hope is, 
© that one man of ſuch magnanimons 
* generoſity ſhould be bornin his reign: 


in compariſon of ſuch a man, all the 


© treaſures of the ſtate are of no value; 
© and a prince can ſuffer no puniſhment ' 
© ſo dreadful as that of lo him by 
© becoming unworthy of his virtue, and 
© not knowing how to profit- by his 

8 2 4 ſervices. 
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© ſervices. You. ought certainly to 
© avail yourſelf of worthy men, though 
© jt is not neceſſary that you ſhould be 


to correct them. Give merit, how- 
ever, always a favourable hearing; 
and let the publick ſee that you at 


Sa a 6a aa G / ⁰mḿ̃ ꝶꝗ  oa.x 


«© diſtinguiſh them by their favour.” 


Idomeneus then confe ſſed that he was 
aſhamed of having ſo. long delayed to 
— oppreſſion, and 

to . puniſh thoſe that had abuſed his 
confidence; and, all ſcruples about re- 
calling Philocles being removed, Men- 
tor had no difficulty in perſuading the 
king to diſmiſs his favourite; for when 
once an oppoſition to a favourite has fo 
fax ſucceeded, that he is fuſpected and 
becomes. troubleſome, the prince, feel- 
ing himſelf perplexed and uneaſy, 
thinks only how to get rid of him: all 
friendſhip vaniſhes, and all ſervices are 
forgotten. The fall of a favourite 
gives no pain to his maſter, if, as ſoon 
as he is undone, he is removed out of 


deliver innocence 


ſight, 


Proteſilaus and Timocrates, and con- 


duct them in ſafety to the iſle of damos; 


to leave them there; and to bring Phi- 


locles back to Salentum. Hegelippus, - 


at the receipt of this order, burſt into 
tears of ſurprize. and joy. You will 


now, ſaid. he to the king, make 
every heart in your dominions glad; 


for theſe men were the cauſe of all 


© .the misfortunes that have befallen 
you and your people. Good men 
© have now groaned twenty years un- 
der an oppreſſion ſo ſevere, that they 
© ſcarce dared eyen togroan; to com- 


blind to their faults; in theſe never 
implicitly acquieſce, but endeavour. 


once diſtinguiſh and honour it; but, 
above all things, ſtrive to be no longer 
- what you have been, Princes, whole 
virtues, like yours, have ſuffered by 
the vices of others, generally content 
themſelves with, a ſpeculative diſap- 
probation of corrupt men; and at 
the ſame time employ them with the 
utmoſt confidence, and load them 
with riches and honour: on the other 
hand, they value themſelves upon 
diſcerning and approving men of 
virtue, but they reward them only 
with empty praiſe, and want mag- 
© nanimity to aſſign them employments, 
to admit them W friendſhip, or 


Idomeneus immediately gave private 
orders to Hegeſippus, one of the prin- 
eipal officers of his houſhold, to ſeize 


© plain was impoſſible; for thoſe who. 
© attempted to approach you, otherwiſe 


© than by the favourites, were ſure to 


© be immediately cruſhed by their 
6 power.“ 

Hegeſippus then acquainted the king 
with innumerable inſtances of their 
treachery and inhumanity, of which he 
had never heard, becauſe nobody dared 
to accuſe them; and told him alſo, that 
he had diſcovered a conſpiracy againſ 
the life of Mentors The king Was 
ſtruck with horror at the relation, 

Hegeſippus, that he might ſcize Pro- 
teſilaus without delay, went immedi. 
ately to his houſe, It was not fo lar 
as the palace; but it was better deſign. 
ed,. both for convenience and pleaſure; 
the architecture was in a better taſte, 
and it was decorated with a profuſion 
of expence, which the moſt cruel op. 
preſſion had ſupplied, He was then m 
a marble ſaloon that opened to his 
baths, reclining negligently upon a 
couch that was covered with purple 
embroidered with gold: he appeared to 
be weary, and even exhauſted with his 
labours; thexe was a gloom of diſcon- 
tent upon his brow, and his eye ex- 
preſſed a kind of agitation and fero- 
ay not to be deſcribed. The princi- 
Pp? perſons of the kingdom fat round 

im upon carpets, watching his looks 
even to the ſlighteſt glance of his eye, 
and reflecting every expreſſion of his 
countenance from their own: if he 
opened his mouth, all was extaſy and 
admiration; and, before he had uttered 
a word, they vied with each other 
which ſhould be loudeſt in the praiſe of 
what he had to ſay. One of them te- 
galed him with an account of the ſer- 
vices he had rendered to the king, 
heightened with the moſt ridiculous ex- 
aggeration; another declared that his 
mother had conceived him by Jupiter 
in the likeneſs of her huſband, and that 
he was ſon to the father of the gods. 
In. ome verſes that were recited bya 
poet, he was ſu id to have been inftruR-: 
ed by the Muſes, and to have rivalled 
Apollo in all the works of imagination 
and wit; and another poet, ſtill more 
ſervile and ſhameleſs, celebrated him as 
the inventor of the polite arts, and the 
father of a people among whom. he had 
ſcauered plenty and happineſs, from 
hy * of Amalthea, with a liberal 

and. . | | 


Proteſilaus beard all this adulation 
Vo 
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with a cold, negligent, and diſdainful 
air, as if he thought his merit was with - 
out bounds, and that he honoured thoſe 
too much from whom he condeſcended 
to receive praiſe, Among other flat- 
terers, there was one who took the li- 
berty to whiſper ſome jeſt npon the 
new regulations that were taking place 
under the direction of Mentor: the 
countenance of Proteſilaus relaxed in- 
to a ſmile; and immoderate laughter 
immediately ſnook the whole company, 
though the greateſt part knew nothing 
of what had been ſaid. The counte- 
nance of Proteſilaus became again 
haughty and ſevere; and every one 1m- 
mediately ſhrunk back into timidity 
and ſilence: all watched for the happy 
moment in which he would turn his 
eye upon them, and permit them to 
ſpeak; and each having ſome favour to 
aſt, diſcovered the 2 . 
and perplexity. Their ſupplicatory 
poſtute fopplied the want of words; 
and they ſeemed to be impreſſed with 
the ſame humility and reverence as a 
mother who petitions the gods, at their 
altar, for the life of an only ſon. Every 
countenance expreſſed a tender compla- 
cency and admiration; but every heart 
concealed the moſt malignant envy and 
implacable hatred. . 

At this moment Hegeſippus entered 
the ſaloon; and, ſeizing the ſword of 
Proteſilaus, — . that he had 
the king's orders to carry him to Sa- 
mos. At theſe dreadful words, all the 
arrogance of the favourite fel! from 
bim in a moment, like the fragment of 
a' rock that is broken from the ſum- 
— he threw himſelf * "oy 7 

ſippus; he wept; heſitated; fal- 
tered ; — " — embraced the 
knees of a man upon whom, an hour 
before, he would have diſdained to turn 
his eye. At the ſame time his flatter- 
ers, who ſaw-that his ruin was com- 
pleat and irreparable, infulted bim 
with a meanneis and cruelty worthy of 
their adulation. 
Hegeſippus would not allow him 
ume even to take leave of his family, 
or ſectre his private papers, which 
wers all ſeized and put into the king's - 
bands. Timocrates was alſo arreſted - 
at the ſame time, to his inexpreſſible 
ſurprize; for, being upon ill terme 
with Proteſilaus, he had not the leaſt 
apprebenſion of being involved in his 
ruin; aud they were both carried on 


board a veſſel which had been prepared 


to receive them. | 
They arrived in ſafety at Samos, 


where Hegeſippus left his priſoners; 
and, to compleat their misfortune; he 
left them together, Here, with a rat- 
cour natural to their circumſtances 
and diſpoſition, they reproached each 
other with the crimes that had brought 
on their tuin: here they were con- 
demned to live, without the leaſt hope 
of returning to Salentum, at a diſtance 
from their wives and children, not to 
mention friends, for a friend they never 
had, With the country they were 
wholly unacquainted, and had na 
means of ſubſiſtence, but by their la- 
bour; a ſituation, —— which the diſad- 
vantages were greatly aggravated by 
the — and i der which long — 
bit had made almoſt as neceſſary to 
them as food and reſt, In this condi. 
tion, like two wild beaſts of the foreſt, 


they were always ready to tear each 


In the mean time, Hegeſippus en- 
quired in what part of the iſland Phi- 
locles was to be found; and he was 
told that he lived at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance from the city, upon a mountain, 
in which there was a cave that ſerved 
him for a habitation, Every one 
ſpoke of him with the utmoſt admira- 
tion and eſteem, * He has never given 
© offence," ſaid they, in a ſingle in- 
* ſtance, fance he has been in the rflandz 
every heart is touched at the patience. 
* of his labour, and the chearfulneſs 
© of his indigencez; he poſſeſſes no- 
* thing, yet is always content. Tho 
© he is remote both from the buſineſs - 
c 
4 
4 
6 
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and the pleaſures of the world, witk- 
out property, and without affluence, 
yet he can ſtill find means to oblige. 
merit, and has a thouſand contriv-. - 
ances to gratify his neighbours.” 
Hegeſippus immediately repaired to 
the cave, which he found empty and 
open; for the poverty of Philocles, 


» - and the ſimplicity of his manners, 


made it unneceſſary for him to ſhut his 
door when he went out. A mat o 
coarſe ruſhes ſerved him for à bed; he 
rarely kindled a fire, becauſe his Food 
was generally ſuch as needed no dreſ- 
ſing; in ſummer he lived upon fruits 
freſh gathered, and upon dates. and 
dried figs in winter, quenching his 
thirſt at a clear ſpring that fell in a n 
tural-caſcade from the rock, Hn cave 
| | contained 
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contained nothing but his tools, and 
ſome books that he read at certain 
hours, which he appropriated to that 
purpoſe; not to decorate his mind, or 
tify his curiofity, but that, while he 
reſted from his labour, he might gain 
inſtruction, and avoid being idle by 
learning to be good: and he employed 
himſelf in ſculpture, not to procurere- 
utation. or wealth, but merely to keep 
his body in exerciſe, and procure the 
necefſaries of life without contracting 
obligations. 

When Hegeſippus entered the cave, 
he admired the pieces of art that were 
begun. He obſerved à Jupiter, in 
whoſe countenance there was a ſerene 
majeſty, by which he was immediately 
known to be the father of gods and 
men; he perceived aHo a Mars, well 
diſtinguiſhed by a proud and menacing 
ferocity; but he was moſt truck with 
a Minerva, that was repreſented as en- 
couraging the arts; the expreſſion of 
her countenance was at once noble and 

cious; her ſtature was tall, her 
— eaſy, and her attitude ſo natural, 
that the ſpectator was almoſt perſuaded 
ſne would move. Hegeſippus, hav- 
ing viewed theſe ſtatues with great 
leaſure, retired ; and, as he was com- 
ing out of the cave, ſaw Philocles at a 
diſtance, fitting upon. the graſs under 
the ſhade of a large tree, and reading. 
He immediately advanced towards him; 
and Philocles, who perceived him, 
ſcarce knew what to think. Is not 
© that Hegeſippus,” faid he to himſelf, 
« with whom I was ſo long familiar at 
« Crete? But what can have brought 
© him to an iſland ſo remote as Samos? 
6 Is he not dead, and is not this his 
© ſhade, which has returned from the 
© banks of the Styx to reviſit the 
earth? 


While he was thus doubting of what 


he ſaw, Hegeſippus came ſo near, that 
his doubts were at an end. Is it you, 
« then,” ſaid he, embracing him, my 
dear, my early friend? What acci- 


« dent, or what tempeſt, has thrown you - 


© upon this coaſt? Have you volunta- 
« rily deſerted the iſland of Crete? or 
© have you been driven from your coun- 
«try by a misfortune like mine?” 

It is not mis fortune, ' ſaid Hegeſip- 


pus, © but the favour of the gods, that 
has brought me hither.* He then gave 


his friend a particular account of the 
| long tyranny of Protelilaus, of his in- 


fortune I poſſeſs. 


trigues with Timocrates, of the eala- 
mities which they had brought u 

Idomeneus; of his expulſion from the 
throne, his flight to Heſperia, the found - 
ing of Salentum, the arrival of Mentor 


and Telemachus, the wiſdom which 


Mentor had diffuſed into the mind of 
the king, and the diſgrace of the trai- 
tors by whom he had been abuſed. He 


added, that be had brought them in 


exile to Samos, whither they had ba. 
niſhed Philocles; and concluded, that 
he had orders to bring him back to Sa- 
lentum, where the king, who was con. 
vinced of his integrity, intended to en. 
truſt him with the adminiſtration of his 
government, and diſtinguiſh him by re. 
wards adequate to his merit. 


© You ſee that cave, ſaid Philocles, 


© which is more fit for the haunt of wild 
© beaſts than the habitation of a man; 
and yet, in that cave I have enjoyed 
© more tranquillity and repoſe than in 
© the gorgeous palaces of Crete. Iam 
© no more deceived by man; for with 
man I have no more connexion; I 
© neither ſee, nor hear, nor need him; 
* my own hard hands, which are now 
inured to labour, ſupply me with ſuch 
«© ſimple food as Nature has made ne- 
* ceſlary; and this ſlight ſtuff that you 
* ſee, ſufficing to cover me, I am with- 
© out wants; and I enjoy a ſerene, per- 
* fe, and delightful freedom, of which 
* the wiſdom that is contained in my 
© books teaches me the proper uſe. 
© Why, then, ſhould I again mix with 
a mankind, and again ſuffer by their 
« jealouſy, fraud, and caprice ? Envy 
not, my dear Hegeſippus, the good 
6 — has 
© betrayed the king, and would have 
© murdered me: he is fallen into his 
© own ſnare, but he has done me no 
* 
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hurt. He has eventually done me 


ood in the higheſt degree; be has de- 

ivered me from the tumult and ſla- 
very of publick buſineſs; and to him 
I am indebted for this ſweet ſolitude, 
and the pleaſures I enjoy.—Return, 
then, my friend, to your prince; aſſiſt 
him under the 8 infehcities 


of grandeur, and do for him whatever 


you wiſh ſhould be done by me: and 


ſince his eyes, which were thr 


mut againſt truth, have been at la 
opened by the wiſdom of a, perſon 
© whorn you call Mentor, let bim allo 
© keep that perſon about him. As for 


6. me, having once ſuſtered r 
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„it is by no means fit chat I ſhould 
for ſake the pott in which the tempeſt 


« has ſo fortunately thrown me, and 
«tempt again the caprice of the winds. 
« Alas! how much are kings to be pi - 
tied! How worthy of compaſſion are 
«.thoſe that ferve him! If they are 
« wicked, Hat miſery do they diffuſe 
among others, what puniſhment do 
© they treaſure up for themſelves! If 
they are good, what diffi-ulties have 
they to ſurmount, what ſnates to 
avoid, what evils to ſuffer! Once 
more, my dear Hegeſippos, leave me 


poor that | may be happy.” 


Philocles expreſſed theſe ſentiments 
with great vehemence; and Hegeſippus 
looked upon him with aſtoniſhment. 
He had known him in Crete, when he 
conducted the buſineſs of the ſtate; and 
he was then pale, Jangviſhing, and ema- 
ciated; the natural ardour of his tem- 
per, and his ſcrupulous regard to rec- 
titude, made a publick' tation fatal to 
his health. He could not ſee vice go 
unpuniſhed without indignation, nor 
ſuffer even unavoidable irregularities 
without regret. At Crete, therefore, he 
ſuffered a perpetual decay; but at Sa- 
mos he was vigorous and luſty; and a 
new youth, in ſpite even of years, 
bloomed upon his countenance. A life 
of temperance, tranquillity, and exer- 
ciſe, ſeemed to have reſtored the conſti- 
tation which Nature had given him. 
© You are ſurprized to fee me fo alter- 


© ed,” ſaid Philocles with a ſmile; but 


I owe this freſhneſs; this perfection 
© of health, to my retirement: my ene- 
mies, therefore, have 2 me more 
than Fortune could beſtow. Can you 
© wiſh me to forſake ſubſtantial for ima- 
* ginary good, and incur again the 
* misfortunes from which it is now my 
© happineſs to be free? You would not, 
* ſurely, be more cruel than Proteſi- 
laus; you cannot'envy me the good 
fortune that he has beſtowed. 
Hegeſippus then urged him, from 
every motive that he thought likely to 


touch his ſenſibility, but without ef- 


feft; * Would the fight of your family 
and friends, then, ſaid he, pros 
no pleaſure; of thoſe who Janguiſh 
* for your return, and live but in the 
* hope, of once more preſſing you to 
their boſoms? And is it nothing in 


your eſtimation, who fear the gods, 


and make conſciente of your duty, 
to render ſervice to your prince, to 
14 eee 12 IR = , he 


- 


© aſſiſt+ him in the Nxerciſe of virtue, 
* and the diffuſion of + happineſs? Is it 
 blameleſs to indulge an unſocial phi- 
* loſophy, to prefer your own intereſt 
© tothat of mankind, and chuſe rather 
© to procure eaſe to yourſelf than to 
© give * to them? Beſides, if 
* you perſiſt in your reſolution not to 
© return, it will be imputed to reſent- 
ment againſt the king; and if he in- 
* tended evil againſt you; it was only 
© becauſe he was a ſtranger to your 
merit. It was not Philocles, the 
© faithful, the juſt, the good, that he 
© would have cut off, but a man of 
© whom he had conceived a very dif- 
© ferent idea, He now knows you 
© and it being now impoſſible he ſhoul 
* miſtake you for another, his firſt 
* friendſhip will revive with new force, 
© He expects you with impatience; his 
arms are open to receive you; he num- 
© bers the days, and even the hours, of 
your delay. Can you, then, be in- 
© exorable to your king? Can your 
© heart reſiſt the tender ſolicitudes of 
« friendſhip?*- ? * | 
Philocles, whom the firſt recollection 
of Hegeſippus had melted into tender- 
neſs, now reſumed a look of diſtance 


and ſeverity ; he remained immoveable 


as a rock, againſt which the tempeſt 
rages in vain, and the roaring ſurge 
daſhes only to be broken; neither en- 
treaty nor argument tqund any paſſa 

to his heart. But the piety of Philo- 
cles would not ſuffer him to indulge 
his inclination, however — by 
his judgment, without conſulting the 
gods; and he diſcovered, by the fight 
of birds, by the eptrails of victims, and 
by other preſages, that it was their plea- 
ſure he ſhould go with Hegeſippus; he 
therefore reſiſted no more, but complied 
with the "requeſt of Hegeſippus, and 
prepared for his departure. He did 


not, however, quit the ſolitude in 


which he had lived ſo many years, 
without regret, - © Muſt I then,” ſaid 
he, forſake this pleaſant cell, where 
peaceful and obedient ſlombers came 
« every night to refreſh me after the 
* labours of the day! where my eaſy 
© life was a filken thread, which the 
© Siſters, 'notwithſtanding my poverty, 
« entwined with gold!“ The tears then 
ſtacted to hid eye; and, proftrating Him- 
ſelf on the earth, he fdored the Naiad” 
of ide ttanfluceht ſpring, © that nad 
qitenched his Ubirſt ard the 
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the movntaig that ſurrounded his re- 
treat. Echo heard his expreſſions of 
tenderneſs and z and, with a gen- 
tie and plaintive voice, repeated them 
to all the fylvan deities of the place. 

Philocles then accompanied — 
pus to the city, in order to embark. He 
thought that Protefilaus, overwhelmed 
with confuſion, and burning with re- 
ſentment, would be glad to avoid him: 
but he was miſtaken; men without vir- 
tue are without ſhame, and always ready 
wo ſtoop to any meanneſs. Philocles 
modeſtly concealed himſelf, for fear the 
anhappy wretch ſhould fee him; for he 
| Luppoled, that to ſee the proſperity of 

an enemy, which was founded on his 
ruin, would aggravate his miſery: but 
Protefilaus fought him out with great 
eagerneſs, and endeavoured to excite 
his compaſſion, and engage him to ſo- 
licit the king for permiſſion to return 
to Salentum. Philocles, however, was 
600 fincere to give him the leaſt hope 
that he would comply; and he knew, 
better than any other, the miſchiefs that 
his return would produce: but he ſooth- 
ed him with expreſſions of pity, offered 
bim fuch conſolation as his fituation 
would admit, and exhorted him to pro- 
pitiate the gods by purity of manners, 
and refignation to his ſufferings. As 
he had heard that the king had taken 
from him all the wealth that he had un- 
joſtly acquired, he promiſed him two 
things, which he afterwards faithfully 
performed; to take his wife and chil- 
dren, who remained at Salentum, ex- 
poſed to all the miſeries of poverty, and 
ali the dangers of popular reſentment, 
under his protection; and to fend him 
{ome ſupplies of money, to alleviate 
the diſtreis he muſt ſuffer in a ſtate of 
baniſhment ſo remote from his country. 

The wind being fair, Hegeſppus 
— the departure of his friend. 

roteſilaus ſaw them embark: his eyes 
were direfted invariably towards the 
ſeaz and purſued the veſſel as ſhe made 
her way through the parting waves; 
and the wind every moment increaſed 
her diſtance. When his eye could diſ. 
tinguiſh it no more, it's image was ſtill 
impreſſed. upon his mind; at laſt, ſeiz- 
ed with the phrenzy of deſpair, be yoll- 
ed himſelf jn the lands, tore his hair, 
and reproached the gods for the ſeve- 
rity of their juſtice; he called ut laſt 
upon Death, but even Death rejected 
bis petnion to die, and diſdained to de- 
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liver him from the miſery from which 
he wanted courage to deliver himſelf, 
In the mean time the veſſel, favoured 
dy Neptune and the winds, ſoon arriy. 
ed at Salentum. When the king waz 
told that it was entering the- port, he 
ran out with Mentor to meet P ilocles, 
whom he tenderly embraced, and ex. 
refled the utmoſt regret at having { 
injuriouſly authorized an attempt upon 
his life. This acknowledgment was 
ſo far from degrading him in the opi- 
nion of his people, that every one cor. 
ſidered it as the effort of an exalted 
mind, which, as it were, triumphed 
over it's own failings, by confeſſing 
them with a view to reparation. The 
publick joy, at the returt of Philocles, 
the friend of man, and at the wiſdom 
and goodneſs expreſſed by the king, 
was ſo great, that it overflowed in tears, 
Philocles received the careſſes of his 
prince with the moſt reſpe&fpl modeſty, 
and was impatient to eſcape from the 
acclamations of the people. He follow. 
ed Idomeneus to the palace; and, though 
Mentor and he had never ſcen each 
other before, there was immediately the 
ſame confidence between them as if 
they had been familiar from their birth; 
as if the gods, who have witheld 
from the wicked the power of diſtin. 
guiſhing the good, had imparted to the 
good a faculty of diſtinguiſhing each 
other: thoſe who have a love for virtue 
cannot be together without being vnit- 
ed by that virtue which they love, Phi- 
locles, after a ſhort time, requeſted the 
king to diſmiſs him to ſome retirement 
near Salentum, where he might live in 
the fame obſcurity that he had enjoyed 
at Samos. The king granted his re- 
queſt; but went almoſt every day with 


Mentor to viſit him in his retreat, where 


they conſulted how the laws might beſt 
be eſtabliſhed, and the government fix- 
ed upon a permanent foundation for 
the advantage of the people. 

The two vriecijnl-vbjels of their 
conſideration were the education of 
children, and the manner of life to be 
preſcribed during peace, As to the 
children, Mentor ſaid, that they be- 
longed leſs to their parents than to the 
ſtate. * They are the children of the 
community, ſaid he; and they are 
at once it's hope and it's ſtrength, 
It is too late to correct them when 
© habits of vice have been acquired; 


and it is doing lite to exclude mn 
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from employments when they are be. 
come unworthy of truſt. It is always 
© better to prevent evil than to puniſn 
it. The prince who is the father of 
© his people, is more particularly the 
« father of the youth, who may be con- 
© ſidered as the flower of the nation; 
© and it is in the flower that care ſhould 
© be taken of the fruit: a king, there- 
© fore, ſhould not diſdain to watch over 
t the riſing generation, nor to appoint 
others to watch with him. Let him 
© enforce, with inflexible conſtancy, 
© the laws of Minos, which ordain that 
© children ſhall be ſo educated as to 
© endure pain without impatience, and 
© expe death without terror: that the 
© contempt of luxury and wealth ſhall 
© be honour; and injuſtice, ingratitude, 
© and voluptuous idleneſs, infamy ; 
© that children, from their tendereſt 
* youth, ſhall be taught to commemo- 
rate the atchievements of heroes, the 
© favourites of Heaven, who have ſacri- 
* ficed private intereſt to their country, 
and fignalized their courage in battle; 
© by joining in ſongs to their honour, 
© at once to animate them by examples 
© of heroick virtue, and harmonize their 
© fouls by muſick: that they ſhould learn 
© to be tender to their friends, faithful 
© to their allies, and equitable to all 
© men, their enemies not excepted. 
© Above all things, that they ſhould 
© be taught to dread the reproach of 
© conſcience, as an evil much greater 
© than torture and death. If theſe 
t maxims are impreſſed early upon the 
© heart, with all the power of eloquence 
© and the charms of muſick, there will 
© be few, indeed, in whom they will 
© not kindle the love of virtue and of 
fame. a 

elt is, added Mentor, * of the ut- 
© moſt importance to eſtabliſh publick 
© {chools for inuring youth to the moſt 
robuſt exerciſes, and preſerving them 
© from effeminacy and idleneſs, which 
reader the moſt liberal endowments 
© of Nature uſeleſs.” He adviſed the 
inſtitution of publick games and ſhews, 
with as much variety as could be con; 
trived, to rouze the attention, arid inte- 
reſt the paſſions, of the people; but, 
above all, to render the body ſupple, 
vigorous, and active: and he thought it 
proper to excite emolation, by giving 
prizes to thoſe that ſhould excel. He 
wiſhed alſo, as the moſt powerful pre - 


krvative againſt general depravity of 


441 
manners, that · the people might marry 
early; and that patents; without, any 
views of intereſt, Vould leaur the young 
men to the tee choice of ſuch wives as 
their inelinations nuturally led them to 
prefer. e 24 Adil . 

But, while theſe meaſures were con- 
certed, to preſerve a blameleſs ſimpli 
city among the rihag generation, to 
render them laborious and tractable, 
and at the ſame time to give them a 
ſenſe of honour, Philocles, whoſe mi- 


| litary genius made him fond of war, 


obſerved to Mentor, that it would figs 
nify little to inſtitute publiek exereiſes, 
if the youth were ſuffered to Janguiſt 
in perpetual peace, without bringing 
their courage to the teſt, or acquiring. 
experience in the field. The nation,“ 
lays he, will be inſenſibly enfeebledz 
* courage will relax into effeminate 
ſoftnels; and a general depravity, 
the neceſſary effect of uninterrupted 
abundance and tranquillity, will ren- 
der them an eaſy, prey to any wars 
like nation that. ſhall attack them; 
and, to avoid the miſeries of wars 
© they will incur the moſt deplorable 
© ſlavery.” . 
The calamities of war,“ ſaid Men- 
tor, * are more to. be dreaded than you 
imagine. War never fails to exhauſt 
the ſtate, and endanger it's deſtruc- 
tion, with whaterer ſucceſs it is car. 
ried on, | Though it may be com- 
menced with advantage, it can never 
be finiſhed without danger of the moſt 
fatal reverſe of fortune. With what - 
ever ſuperiority of ſtrength an engage - 
ment is begun, the leaſt miſtake, the 
ſlighteſt accident, may turn the ſcale; 
and give victory to the enemy. Nor 
can a nation that ſhould be always 
victorious proſper: it would deſtroy 
itſelf by deſtroying others; the coun- 
try would be depopulated, the ſoil 
untilled, and trade interrupted;. and, 
what is ſtill worſe, the beſt laws 
would loſe their force, and a corrup- 
tion of manners inſenfibly take place. 
Literature will be neglected among 
the youth; the troops, corfeious of 
their own. importance, will: indulge” 
themſelves in the moſt pernicious Jis: 
centiouſneſs' with impunity, and the 
. diſorder will neceflarily ſpread through 
all the branches pfigoyertment. A 
prince cho inthe acquiſition of ꝑloty, 
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* is unworthy of the glory he would 
* acquire; and deſerves to loſe what he 
«* rightfully poſſeſſes, for endeavourin 
« unjuſtly to uſurp the poſſeſſions o 
© another. l 

It is, however, eaſy to exerciſe the 
* courage of the ＋ * in a time of 
* peace, We have already inſtituted 
© publick exerciſes, and aſſigned prizes 
© to excite emulation; we have direct- 
© edthat theatchievements of the brave 
© ſhall be celebrated in ſongs to their 
© honour, which kindle, in the breaſts 
© even of children, a deſire of glory, 
© and animate them to the exerciſe of 
© heroick virtue; we have alſo taken 
© care that they ſhall be inured to ſo- 
© briety and labour. But this is not all: 
© when any of your allies ſhall be en- 
„ gaged in a war, the flower of your 
« youth, particularly thoſe who appear 
« to have a military genius, and will 
© profit moſt by experience, ſhould be 
« ſent as auxiharies into the ſervice; 
© you will thus ſtand high in the eſti- 
mation of the ſtates with which you 
are connected; your friendſhip will 
© be ſought, and your diſpleaſure dread - 


© ed; and, without being engaged in a 


Var in your own country, and at your 
© own expence, you will always have a 
* numerous youth of habitual courage 
and experimental ſkill. Though you 
* are at peace yourſelves, you ſhould 
* treat, with great honour, thoſe who 
© have diſtinguiſhed abilities for war: 
© for the beſt way of keeping war at a 
* diſtance, is to encourage military 
* knowledge, to honour thofe who ex- 
+ cel in the profeſſion of arms, and to 
© have fome of your people always in 
© foreign fervice, who will know the 
4 ſtrength and difcipline of the neigh- 
© bouring ſtates, and the manner of 
their military operations; to be at 
© once ſuperior to the ambition that 
* would court war, and to the effemi- 
© nacy that would fear it. Thus, be- 
ing always prepared for war, when 
< you are driven into it by neceſſity, 
© you will find that the neceſſity of 
making war will ſeldom happen. 
When yourallies are about to make 
* war upon each other, you ſhould al- 
* ways interfere as mediator. You will 
thus acquire a genuine and laſting 
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glory, which ſanguinary conqueſt can 


„ never ive; vou will gain the love 


© and eſteem of foreign nations, and 
become neceſſary to them all; you 
will rule other ſtates by the confidence 
* they place in you, as you govern your 
© own by the authority of your tation; 
* you will be the common ſitory of 
© their ſecrets, the arbiter of their dif. 
© ferences, and the object of their love: 
* your fame will then fly to the remot. 
* eſt regions of the earth; and your 
* name, like incenſe from the altars of 
© the gods, ſhall be wafted from clime 
* toclime, as far as virtue can be known 
© and loved, If, in poſſeſſion of this 
© influence, and this 1 a neigh. 
* bouring nation ſhould, contrary to 
© all the rules of juſtice, commence ho. 
« ftilities againſt you, it will find you 
* diſciplined and ready; and, which 16 
yet more effectual ſtrength, beloved 
© and ſuccoured when you are in dan. 
© ger: your neighbours will be alarm- 
ed for themſelves, and conſider your 
« preſervation as eſſential to the publick 
* ſafety, This will be your ſecurity, 
in compariſon of which walls and 
* ramparts are no defence: this is true 
0 gory the bright reality, which few 
kings have diſtinguiſhed and purſued, 
« which few kings have not left un- 
known behind them to follow an 
© illafive phantom, ſtill diftant from 
the prize, in proportion to their 
« ſpeed!* 
hen Mentor had done ſpeaking, 
Philocles fixed his eyes upon him with 
an aſtoniſhment that prevented reply; 
then looking upon the king, he was 
delighted to perceive that he drank the 
wiſdom which flowed from the lips of 
the ſtranger, as the traveller, thirſting 
in the deſart, drinks of an unexpected 
ſpring. 

Thus Minerva, under the figure of 
Mentor, eſtabliſhed the beft laws, and 
the wiſeſt principles of government, at 
Salentum; not 5 much that the king- 
dom of Idomeneus might flouriſh, as to 
ſhew Telemachus, at his return, by 2 
ſtriking example, what may be effect. 
ed by a wiſe government, with reſpett 
to the happinefs of the people, and tht 
honour of the prince. 


END OF THE FOURTEENTH BOOK. 
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B OO K XV. 
ELEMACHUS, in the not but love that virtue which 
mean time, was diſplaying ſo amiable and ſweet. He frequently 
8 his courage among the pe- took him aſide, and talked to him with 


rils of war. As ſoon as 
be bad quitted Salentum, 
be applied himſelf with 
t diligence to gain the eſteem of 
e old commanders, whoſe reputation 
and experience were conſummate. Nei- 
tor, who had before ſeen him at Pylos, 
and who had always loved Ulyſles, 
treated him as if he had been his 
ſon; he gave him mavy leſſons of in- 
ſtruction, and illuſtrated his precepts 
by examples. He related all the ad- 
ventures of his youth, and told him the 
moſt remarkable atchievements which 
he had ſeen per formed by the heroes of 
the preceding age; for the memory of 
Neſtor, heh lived to ſee three ge- 
nerations, contained the biſtory of an- 
cient times with the ſame fidelity as an 
inſcription upon marble or braſs. 
| Philoftetes did not at firſt regard Te- 
lemachus with the ſame kindneſs: the 
enmity which be had fo long cheriſhed in 


his breaſt againſt Ulyſſes prejudiced him 


againſt his ſonz and he could not ſee, 
without pain, that the gods appeared 
to intereſt themſelves in his fortunes, 
and to intend him a glory equal to that 
of the heroes by whom Troy had been 
overthrown, But the unaffected mo- 
deſty af Telemachus at length ſur- 
mounted his reſentment, and 33 


the moſt unreſerved confidence, * My 


© ſon,” ſaid he, for I nvw make no 
* {cruple to call you fv, T muſt confeſs 
© that your father and I have been long 
enemies to each other. I acknow- 
ledge alſo, that my enmity was not 
ſoftened by mutval danger and mu- 
tval ſucceſs, for it continued unabat 
ed after we had laid Troy in ruins; 
and when I ſaw you, I found it dif- 
ficult ro love even virtue in the fon of 
Ulyſſes. I have often reproathed my - 
ſelf for this reluctance, which, how- 
ever, I ſtill feltz but virtue, when it 
is gentle, placid, ingenudus, and un- 
© afluming, muſt at laſt compel affec- 
«© tion and eſteem.* Philo&aes, in the 
courſe of theſe converfations, was in- 
ſenſihly led to acquamt Telemachus 
with what had given riſe to the animo- 
fity between him and Ulyſſes. 
© It is neceſſary, ſaid he, © that I 
© ſhould tell my ſtory from the begin- 
© ning. TI was the inſeparable compa - 
© nion of Hercules, the great example 
© of divine virtue, the deftroyer of 
© monſters, whoſe proweſs was a bleſ- 
© ſing to the earth; and, compared 
4 with whom, all other heroes are but 
© as. reeds to the oak, or ſparrows to 
© the eagle. Love, a paſſion chat has 
* produced every ipecies of calamity, 
s T 2 eee 
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was the canſe of his misfortunes; and 
his were the cauſe of mine. To this 
ſhameful pa Ro the virtues of Her- 
cules were oppoſed in vain; and, af- 
ter all his conqueſts, he was himſelf 
the ſport of Cupid, He never re- 
membered, without a bluſh of inge- 
nuous ſhame, his having laid by his 
dignity to ſpin in the chamber of 
Omphale, like the moſt abject and 
effeminate of men; he has frequently 
deplored this part of his life, as hav- 
ing ſullied his virtue, and obſcured 
the glory of his labours; and yet, 
ſuch is the weakneſs and inconſiſtenc 
of man, who thinks himſelf all. ſuffi- 
cient,that he yields withouta ſtruggle; 
the great Hercules was again taken 
in the ſnare of love, and ſunk again 
into a captivity which he had ſo often 
remembered with indignation and 
contempt. He became enamoured 
of Deianira, and would have been 
happy if he had continued conſtant in 
his paſſion for this woman, whom he 
made his wife; but the youthful 
beauty of Iole, to whom the Graces 
had given all their charms, ſoon ſe- 
duced him to a new paſhon. Deia- 
nira became jealous; and, unhappily, 
recolleted the fatal garment which 
bad been given her by Neſſus the 
Centaur, when he was dying, as a 
certain means of reviving the love of 
Hercules, if he ſhould ever neglect 
her for another, This garment had 
imbibed the blood of the Centaur, to 
which the arrow that flew him had 
communicated it's poiſon; for the 
arrows of Hercules were dipped in 
the blood of the Lernzan hydra, 
which gave them a malignity fo 
al, that the ſlighteſt wound 
they could make was mortal, 
© As ſoon as Hercules had put on the 
garment, he felt the poiſon burn even 
to the marrow in the bone: he cried 
out, in his agony, with a voice more 
than human; the ſound was returned 
by Mount Oeta, the echo deepened in 
the vallies, and the ſea itſelf ſeemed 
to be moved. The roar of the moſt 
furiovs bulls, when they fight, was 
not ſo dreadful as the cries of Her- 
cules! Lycas, who brought him the 
garment from Deiavira, happening 
unfortunately to approach him, he 
ſeized him in the diſtraction of his 
torments, and, whirling him round 
as a linger whirls a tone that he 
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would diſmiſs with all his ſtrength 
he threw him from the top of the 
mountain; and, falling into the ſea, 
he was immediately transformed to a 
rock, which ſtil] retains the figure of 
a man; and which, ſtill beaten b 
the ſurge, alarms the pilot, while he 
is yet diſtant from the ſhore. 
After the fate of Lycas, I thought 
I could truſt Hercules no more; and 
therefore endeavoured to conceal my. 
ſelf in the caverns of the rock. From 
this retreat I ſaw him, with one hand, 
root up the Jofty pines that towered 
to the ſy, and oaks which had re. 
pelled the ſtorms of ſucceſſive gene. 
rations; and, with the other, endea. 
voured to tear off the fatal garment, 
which adhered like another ſkin, and 
ſeemed to be incorporated with his 
body : in proportion as he tore it off, 
he tore off allo the fleſh; his blood 
followed in a torrent, and the earth 
was empurpled round him. But his 
virtue at length ſurmounted his ſenſe 
of pain; and he cried out“ Thou 
art witneſs, O Philcetes! to the 
torments which the gods infli& upon 
me; and they are juſt. I have of- 
fended Heaven, and violated the 
vows of connubial love: after all 
my conquelts, I have meanly given 
up my heart to forbidden beauty, I 
periſh; and am content to periſh, 
that Divine Juſtice may be ſatisfied! 
But, alas! my dear friend, whither 
art thou fled! Tranſported by ex- 
ceſs of pain, I have, indeed, deſtroyed 
unhappy Lycas by an act of cruelty 
for which I abhor myſelf: he was z 
{tranger to the poiſon that he brought 
me; he committed no crime; he de- 
ſerved no puniſhment! But could 
the ſacred ties of friendſhip be for- 
gotten? Could I attempt the life of 
Philoctetes? My love for him can 
ceaſe only with my life; into his 
breaſt will I breathe my departing 
ſpirit, and to his care will I confid; 
my aſhes! Where art thou, then, 
my dear Philoctetes? Where art 
thou, Philoctetes? the only objed 
of my hope on earth!“ 

* Struck with this tender expoſtula- 
© tion, I ruſhed towards him, and he 
© ſtretched out his arms to embrace 
© me; yet, before J reached him, he 
© drew them back, leſt he ſhould kindle 
© in my boſom the fatal fires that con- 
F ſumed his own, Alas!“ faid he, 
NO FF even 
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« even this conſolation is denied me! 
« He then turned from me; and, col- 
lecting all the trees that he had rooted 
up into a funeral- pile upon the ſum- 
© mit of the mountain, he aſcended it 
« with a kind of dreadful tranquillity ; 
« he ſpread under him the ſkin of the 
« Nemzan lion, which, while he was 
« traverſing the earth from one extre- 
« mity to the other, deſtroying mon- 
« ſters, and ſuccouring diſtreſs, he had 
« worn as a mantle; and, reclining 
upon his club, he commanded me to 
© ſet fire to the wood. This command, 
« though I trembled with horror, I 
© could not refuſe to obey; for his 
© miſery was ſo great, that life was no 
© longer a bounty of Heaven; and I 
« feared that, in the extremity of his 
«© torment, he might do ſomething un- 
© worthy of the virtue which kad aſto- 
« niſhed the world. 

When he perceived that the pile 
© had taken fire“ Now, ſaid he, 
« my dear Philoctetes! I know that 
« thy friendſhip is ſincere; for my ho- 
« nour is dearer to thee than my life: 
« may thy reward be from Heaven! 
„ give thee all I can beſtow: theſe 
© arrows, dipped in the blood of the 
« Lernzan hydra, I valued more than 
« all that I poſſeſſed; and they are 
ic thine. Thou knoweſt that the wounds 
& which they make are mortal: they 
te rendered me invincible, and ſo they 
« will render thee; nor will any man 
&« dare to lift up his hand againſt thee. 
« Remember, that I die faithful to our 
« friend{hip ; and forget not how cloſe 
„J held thee to my heart. If thou 
et art indeed touched with my mis- 
© fortunes, there is ſtill one conſola- 
© tion in thy power: promiſe to ac- 
« quaint no man with my death, and 
* never to reveal the place where thou 
* ſhalt hide my aſhes. I promiſed, 
© in an agony of tenderneſs and grief; 
and I conſecrated my promiſe by an 
© oath. A beam of joy ſparkled in his 
eyes; but a ſheet of flame 1mmedi- 
ately ſurrounded him, ſtifled his 
voice, and almoſt hid him from my 
* ſight. I caught, however, a glimpſe 
* of him through the flame; and I per- 
* ceived that his countenance was as 
* ſerene as if he had been ſurrounded 
with feſtivity and joy at the banquet 
* of a friend, covered with perfume, 
and crowned with flowers. 
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The flames quickly conſumed his 
terreſtrial and mortal part: of that 
nature which he had received from 
his mother Alcmena, there were no 
remains; but he preſerved, by the 
decree of Jove, that pure and immor- 
tal eſſence, that ceſeſtial flame, the 
true principle” of life, which he had 
received from the father of the gods: 
With the gods, therefore, he drank 
immortality under the golden roofs 
of Olympus; and they gave him Hebe 
to wife; the lovely Hebe, the god- 
deſs of youth, who had filled the 
bowl of nectar to Jupiter, before that 
honour was beſtowed upen Gany- 
mede. | 

* In the mean time, the arrows that 
had been given me as a pledge of ſu- 
perior proweſs and fame, proved an 
inexhauſtible ſource of misfortune. 
When the confederate princes” of 
Greece undertook to revenge the 
wrong done to Menelaus by Paris, 
who had baſely ſtolen away Helen, 
and to lay the kingdom of Priam in 
rums, they learned from the oracle 
of Apollo, that in this enterprize 
they would never ſucceed, if they 
did not take with them the arrows of 
Hercules. 

* Your father Ulyſſes, whoſe pene- 
tration and activity rendered him ſu- 


perior in every council; undertook to 


perſuade me to accompany them to 
the ſiege of Troy, and to take the 
arrows of Hercules, which he be- 
lieved to be in my poſſcſhon, with 
me. It was now long ſince Hercules 
had appeared in the world; no ex- 
ploit of the hero was related; and 
monſters and robbers began to ap- 
pear with impunity. The Greeks 
knew not what opinion to form con- 
cerning him: ſome affirmed that he 
was dead; others, that he was gone 
to ſubdue- the Scythians under the 
frozen bear; but Ulyſſes maintained 
that he was dead, and engaged to 
make me confeſs it. He came to me, 
while I was ſtill lamenting the loſs of 
my illuſtrious friend with inconſola- 
ble ſorrow ; he found it extremiel 

difficult to ſpeak to me; for I avoided 
the ſight of mankind. I could not 
think of quitting the deſarts of Mount 
Oeta, where I had been witneſs to 
the death of Alcides; and was wholly 


© employed in forming his image in 


— © my 
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my mind, and weeping at the re- dreadfol cries that it forced from me, 
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membrance of his — which 


every view of theſe mouruful — 
renewed. But upon the lips of your 
father there was a ſweet and irreſiſti · 
ble eloquence : he ſeemed to take an 


equal part in my affliftion, and when 


I wept, he wept with me; he gained 
upon my heart by an inſenſible ap- 
proach; and he obtained my confi. 
dence even before I knew it. He 
intereſted my tenderneſs for the Gte - 
cian princes, who had undertaken a 
juſt war, in which, without me, they 
could not be ſucceſsful: he could 
not, however, draw from me the ſe» 
cret that I had ſworn to keep; but, 
though I did not confeſs it, he had 
ſufficient evidence that Hercules was 
dead ; and he prefſed me to tell him 


where I had concealed his aſhes. 


I could not think of perjury with- 
out horror: and yet, 4 I eluded 
the vow that I had made to Hercules 
and to Heaven. I diſcovered the 
ace where I had depoſited the re- 
mains of the hero, by ſtriking it with 
my foot; and the gods have puniſhed 
me for the fraud, 1 _ the 
confederates, who received me with 
as much joy as they would have re- 
ceived Hercules himſelf, When we 
were on ſhore at the Iſland of Lem- 
nos, I was willing to ſhew the Greeks 
what my arrows would do; and 
therefore prepared to ſhoot a deer 
which I ſaw ruſh into the foreſt: but, 
by ſome accident I let the ſhaft flip 
out of my hand, and falling * wy 
foot, it gave me a wound, of whic 
I ſtill feel the effects. I was imme» 
diately ſeized with the ſame pains 
that had deſtroyed Hercules; and 
the echoes of the iſland repeated my 
complaints day and night. A black 
and corrupted blood flowed inceſ- 
ſantly from my wound, infected the 
air, and filled the camp with an in- 
tolerable ſtench: the whole army was 
ſtruck with horror at my condition, 
and concluded it to be the juſt pu- 
niſhment of the gods. 
« Ulyſſes, who had ay ed me in 
this expedition, was the firſt to aban- 
don me, as I bave ſince learned, be- 
cauſe he preferred victory, and the 
common intereſt of Greece, to pri- 
vate friendſhip, and the — of 
decorum. The horror of my wound, 
the infection that it ſpread, and the 
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produced ſuch an effect upon the 
army, that it was no longer poſſible 
to ſacrifice in the camp, But when 
the Greeks abandoned me by the 
counſel of Ulyſſes, I conſidered his 
policy as the moſt aggravated inhu. 
manity, and the bar breach of 
faith, I was blinded by prejudice and 
ſelf-love; and did not perceive that 
the wiſeſt men were molt againk me, 
and that the gods themſelves were 
become my enemies. 

© I remained, during almoſt the 
whole time that Troy was beſieged, 
alone without ſuccour, without con. 
ſolation, without hope; the victim of 
intolerable anguiſh, in a deſolate 
iſland, where I ſaw no object but the 
rude productions of uncultivated na- 
ture, and heard only the roaring of 
the ſurge that was broken againſt the 
rocks. In one of the mountains of 
this deſart I found a cavern; the ſum+ 
mit, which towered to the {kies, was 
divided into a fork, and at the bot. 
tom was a ſpring of clear water, 
T his cavern, my only dwelling, was 
the retreat of wild beaſts of various 
kinds, to whoſe fury I was expoſed 
night and day. I gathered a few 
leaves into an heap for my bed; and 
my whole poſſeſſions were a wooden 
veſſel of the rudeſt work manſhip, and 
a few tattered garments, which I 
wrapped round my wound to ſtaunch 
the blood, and uſed alſo to clean it. 
In this place, forſaken of man, and 
hateful to the gods, I ſometimes en- 
deavoured to ſuſpend the ſenſe of my 
miſery by ſhuoting at the pigeons, 
and other birds that flew round the 
rock: when I had brought one to the 
ground, I crawled, with great pain 
and difficulty, to take it up, that it 
might ſerve me for food; and thus 
ns own hands provided me ſub- 
ſiſtence. 

* The Greeks, indeed, left me ſome 
proviſions when they quitted the 
iſland; but theſe were ſoon exhauſt- 
ed. I dreſſed ſuch as I procured at a 
fire, ' which I kindled by ſtriking a 
flint: and this kind of life, rude and 


« forlorn as it was, would not have 


been unpleaſing to me, the ingrati- 
tude and perfidy of man having re- 
conciled me to ſolitude, if it had not 
been for the pain that 1 endured from 
my wound, and the perpetual __— 
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« of my ſingular mis fortunes. What!“ 


« (aid I to myſelf, . ſeduce a man from 
« his country, upon pretence- that he 
« alone can avengethe cauſe of Greece, 
« and then leave him in an uninhabit- 
« ed iftand, while he is aſleep!“ for I 
« was afleep when the Greeks deſerted 
© me; and you may judge in what an 
« agony of conſternation and grief 1 
« awaked, and ſaw their fleet ſtanding 
from the ſhore. I looked round me, 
to find ſome gleam of comfort; but 
all was defolation and deſpair. ; 
This iſland had neither nor 
© commerce; and was not only with- 
out inhabitants, but without viſitors, 
except ſuch as came by force. As 
© no man ſet foot on the ſhore but 
© thoſe who were driven thither by 
© tempeſts, I could hope for ſociety 
«© only by ſhipwreck; and I knew, 
that if diftreſs ſnould force any un- 
© fortunate mariners upon the nland, 
© they would not dare to take me 
* with them when they left it, leſt they 
© ſhould incur the reſentment, not of 
« the Greeks only, but of the gods. I 
« ſuffered remorſe, and pain, and hun- 
© ger, ten years; I languiſhed with a 
wound that I could not cure; and 
© hope itſelf was extinguiſhed in my 
© breaſt, g | 
One day, as I returned from ſeek - 
ing ſome medicinal herbs for my 
* wound, I was ſurprized to find, at 
the entrance , uy cave, a young 
© man of a graceful appearance, but a 
© lofty and heboick I took him, 
© at the firſt glance, for Achilles, whom 
© be greatly reſembled in his features, 
* aſpe&, and deportment ; and I was 
© convinced of my miſtake only by his 
* age, I obſerved, that his whole 
* countenance expreſſed lexity and 
© compaſſion: he was touched to ſee 
* with what pain and difficulty 1 
© crawled along; and his heart melted 
© at my complaints, which the echoes 
© of the ſhore returned. 
I called out, while I was yet at a 
diſtance “ O ſtranger! what miſ- 
* fortune has caſt thee upon this 
© ;fland, forfaken of men? I know 
* thy habit to be Grecian; an habit 
« which, in ſpite of my wrongs, I 
* love. O Jer me hear thy voice; and 
* once more find, upon thy lips, that 
% language which Tlearned in infancy, 
and which this dreadful ſolitude has 
* ſo long forbidden me to ſpeak. Let 


* not my appearance alarm you; for 
*© the wretch whom you behold is not 
«*< an objett of fear but of pity.” The 
* ſtranger had no ſooner anſwered— 
« Tam a Greek!” than I cried out. 
« After ſuch filence without aſſociate, 
«« ſuch pain without conſolation, how 
% ſweet is the ſound! O my ſor! what 
te misfortune, what tempeſt, or rather 
« what favouring gale, has brought 
« thee hither, to put an end to my 
« ſufferings?” He replied—*©© I am 
« of the iſland of Scyros, whither I 
© am about to return; and it is ſaid 
« that I am the fon of Achilles: I 
1% have now anſwered your enquiries.” 
So brief a reply left my curioſity un- 
© ſatisfied. * O fon of Achilles l. 
* fajd I, “the friend of my heart, 
«« who wert foſtered by Lycomedes 
«« with the tenderneſs of a parent, 
* whence art thou come, and what has 
© brought thee to this place? — “ 1 
come,“ he replied, © from the fiege 
i of Troy.“ —** Thou waſt not, 
* faid I, „ in the firſt expedition. 
« Waſt thou in it then?“ ſaid he. 
© T perceive,” ſaid I, „that thou 
„ knoweſt neither the name, nor the 
*« misfortunes, of Philoctetes. Wretch 
« that I am! my perſecutors inſult me 
« in my calamity. Greece is a ftran- 
«« ger to my ſufferings, which every 
« moment inereaſe. The Atrides 
have reduced me to this condition; 
% may the gods reward them as they 


% deferve!”* 


c Tthen related the manner in Which 


had been abandoned by the Greeks: 
* and, as ſoon as Neoptolemus had 
© heard my complaints, he made me 
£ the confidante of his own, „After 
« the death of Achilles "* ſaid hez 
«© How!” faid I; © is Achilles dead? 
« Forgive the tears that interrupt you, 
« for IT owe them to the memory of 
6c your father.“ Such interrup- 
4c tion,” replied Neoptolemus, « is 
% ſoothing to my ſorrow. What can 
«© ſo much alleviate my loſs as the 
« tears of PhiloRetes ! 


© Neoptolemns then reſumed his 


© ſtory. © After the death of Achil. 
« ges, faid he, © Ulyffes and Phœnix 
« came to me, and told me that Tro 

** could not be taken till I came to the 
« fiege. I was eaf] ſuaded to go 
« with themz for Lf vaio for the 
4 death of Achilles, and a defire of 
« inheriting his glory in ſo celebrated 


A war, 


. 


* 
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* a war, were inducements that almoſt 
«© made per ſuaſion unneceſſary. When 
I arrived at Sigeum, the whole army 
« gathered round me; e one was 
© ready to ſwear that he beheld Achil- 
©« Jes; but, alas! Achilles was no 
« more! /, In the preſumption of youth 
« and inexperience, Ithought TI might 
4% hope every thing from thoſe who 
&« were ſo liberal of praiſe; I therefore 
% demanded my; father's arms of the 
« Atrides; but their anſwer was a 
« cruel diſappointment of my expecta- 
4 tions. -** You ſhall have, ſaid 
et they, whatever elſe belonged to 
« your father; but his arms are allot- 
4c ted to Ulyſſes.“ ; 

This threw me into confuſion, and 
« tears, and rage. But Ulyſſes re- 
«plied, without . emotion— ** You 
© have not endured, with us, the dan- 
« gers of a tedious ſiege; you have not 
& merited ſuch arms; you have de- 
© manded them too proudly, and they 
« ſhall never be yours.“ My right 
« being thus unjuſtly wreſted from 
© me, 1 am returning to the iſle of 
« Scyros, yet more incenſed againſt 
ce the Atrides than Ulyſſes. To all 
& who are their enemies, may the gods 
ct he friends! - And now, Philoctetes, 
4c J have told thee all.“ 

© T then aſked Neoptolemus, how it 
© happened, that Ajax, the ſon of Te- 
© lamon, did not interpoſe, to prevent 
© ſo flagitious an injuſtice? © Ajax,“ 
© ſaid he, © is dead.” —* Is Ajax 
« dead, faid I, “and Ulyſſes alive 
c and proſperous ?”* I then enquired 
© after Antilochus, the ſon of Neſtor; 
© and Patroclus, the favourite of A- 
© chilles. ** They alſo,”* ſaid he, 
« are dead.” —** Alas!” ſaid I, “ are 
« Antilochus and Patroclus dead? 
« How does War, with unrelenting 
cc and undiſtinguiſhing deſtruction, 
ic ſweep away the righteous, and ſpare 
« the wicked! Ulyſſes lives; and to, I 
© doubt not, does Therſites. Such is 
« the ordination of the gods! and yet 
cc we ſtill honour them with praiſe.” 

While I was thus burning with re- 
© ſentment againſt your father, Neop- 
© tolemus_ continued to deſtroy me. 
IJ am going,” ſaid he, with a mourn- 


ful accent, „ to live content in the 


« iſle of Scyros; which, though un- 
« cultivated and obſcure, is yet far 
« from the armies of Greece, where 
« evil prevails over good. Farewel! 
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« May the gods vouchfafe to re gore 
„thy health!” "== O my fon!” faid I, 
I conjure thee by the manes of thy 
father, by thy mother, and by all 
* that is dear to thee upon earth, not 
to leave me alone in this extremity 
of pain and forrow: I know I ſhall 
© be a burden to you; but it would 
© diigrace your humanity to leave me 
„ here. Place me in the prow, the 
*© ſtern, or even the hold of your veſ- 
te ſel, wherever I ſhall leaſt offend 
«© you: in the eſtimation of a noble 
© mind there is glory in doing gogd, 
© Do not abandon me in a defart, 
«© where there are no traces of men; 
« take me with you to Scyros, or 
« leave me at Eubœa, where I ſhall 
© be near to Mount Oeta, to Trachin, 
&« and the pleaſing banks of Theſſalian 
© Sperchius; or ſend me back to my 
e father. Alas! my fears. ſuggelt 
« that my father is dead; I ſent to 
© him for a veſſel which has never ar- 
« rived; and it is therefore certain, ei- 
«© ther that he is dead, or that thoſe 
© who promiſed to acquaint him with 
« my diſtreſs have betrayed their 
e truſt. My laſt hope is in thee, 0 
“ my ſon! Conſider the uncertaintyof 
«© all ſublunary things: the proſperous 


e ſhould fear to abuſe proſperity; and 


„ never fail to ſuecour the diſtrels 
© which they are liable to feel!” 
Such, in the intolerable: anguiſh of 
* my mind, was my addreſs to Neop- 
* tolemus; and he promiſed to take me 
© with him. My heart then leaped for 
© joy. O happy day!”” ſaid I; ©O 
6 amiable Neoptolemus, worthy to in- 
« herit the glory of thy father!—Ye 
dear companions, with whom 1 


* 
A 


© ſhall return to the world of life, 


ce ſuffer me to bid this mournful re- 
ce treat farewel! See where I have 
« lived, and conſider what I have en- 
«© dured! My ſufferings have been 
© more than another could ſuſtain; 
© but I was inſtructed by Neceſſity, 
© and ſhe teaches what otherwiſe could 
©, not be known: thoſe who are with- 
c out ſufferings are without know- 
de ledge; they diftinguiſh neither good 
© nor evil; and are alike ſtrangers to 
© mankind and to themſelves.” Af- 
© ter this effuſion, of my heart, I took 
my bow and arrows in my hand, 

« Neoptolemus then requeſted that I 
© would permit him to kiſs the cele- 
* brated arms that had been conſecrated 
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e by the invincible Aleides. To 
« you,” ſaid I, „ all things are per- 
«« mitted; you, my ſon, reſtore me to 
« light and life, to my country, m 

« father, my friends, and , myſelf; 
« you may touch theſe arms; and 
« boaſt, that you are the only Greek 
« who deſerves to touch them. Ne- 
« optolemus immediately came into, my 
« cell to admire- my arrows. At this 


© moment a ſudden; pang totally ſu- 


© ſpended my faculties; I no Jon 
knew what I did, but called for a 
« ſword, that I might cut off my foot. 
I] cried out for Death, and reproach- 
« ed him with delay. Burn me,“ 
« (aid I to Neoptolemus, this mo- 
« ment, as I burnt the ſon of Jove 
upon Mount Oeta!—O Earth! re- 
« ceive a dying wretch, who ſhall ne- 
ver more riſe from thy boſom !'* 4 
fell immediately to the ground with- 
© out appearance of life, a ſtate in 
* which theſe fits of pain uſually left 
me: a profuſe ſweat at length re- 
« lieved me, and a black and corrupted 
ichor lowed from my wound. While 
I continued inſenſible, it would have 
© been eaſy for Neoptolemus to have 
«© carried off my arms; but he was the 
© ſon of Achilles, and his nature was 
© ſuperior to fraud. a 

© When I recovered, I perceived 
© great confuſion in his countenance; 
and he ſighed like a man new to diſ- 
„fſimulation, and practiüng it with 
violence to himſelf. What!” ſaid 
© 1, “ do you meditate, to take ad- 
« vantage of my infirmity?”'—* You 
„% muſt go with me, ſaid he, © to 
« the fiege of Troy.” —“ What do I 
hear!“ ſaid IJ. I am betrayed. — 
Kg my ſon! give me bagk the bow; 
© to withold it is to rob me of life. 
« Alas! he anſwers me nothing; he 
* looks ſteadily upon me, without 
* emotion; over his heart I have no 
« power.-Ye winding ſhores !—ye 


« promontories that overhang the deep! 


« —ye broken rocks!—yeſavage beaſts; 
that prowl theſe ſcenes of deſola- 
tion I complain to you; for, be- 
* fide you, there are none to whom 1 


* can complain: to you my groans 


Dare familiar. Muſt I be thus be- 
** trayed by the ſon of Achilles! He 
robs me of the bow which the hand 
% of Hercules has made ſacred; he 
* would compel me to the camp of 
© Greece, as a trophy of the war; nor 


te ſees that his victory is not over the 
«« living but the dead; a ſhade, a phan - 
« tom, thatexiſts only in idea! O that 
«© he had aſſailed me when my vigour 
« was unimpaired! but even now he 
« has taken me by ſurprixe. What ex- 
«. pedient ſhall I try !--Reftore what 
thou haſt taken; reſtore my arms, O 
* my ſon! and let thy conduct be wor- 
c thy of thy father and thyſelf. What 
«« doſt thou anſwer? Thou art inexo- 
© rably ſilent.— To thee, thou barren 
„ rock, I once more return, naked 
<< and miſerable, forlorn and deſtitute! 
In this cave I ſhall periſh alone; for, 
« having no weapon to deſtroy the 
« beaſts, the beaſts will inevitabl 
« devour me: and why ſhould I deſire 
eto live? But as to thee, my ſon, the 
« mark of wickedneſs is not upon 
«« thee; thou art, ſurely, the inftrument 
« of another's hand! Reſtore my arms, 
«© and leave me to my fate!” 
Neoptolemus was touched with m 
© diſtreſs; the tears ſtarted to his eye 
© and he fighed to himſelf —<© Woul 
* to God that I had ſtill continued at 
„% Scyros!” At this moment, I cried 
* out—** What do I ſee! Surely, that 
„is Ulyſſes!" - Immediately the voice 
of Ulyſſes confirmed it; and he an- 
© {wered-—=<< It is 11“ If the gloom 
* dominions of Pluto had been dif. 
© cloſed before me, and I had ſudden] 
© beheld the ſhades vf Tartarus, which 
© the gods themſelves cannot ſee with- 
* out dread, I ſhould not have been 


ſeized with greater horror, I then 


* cried out again“ I atteſt thee, O 
« earth of Lemnos ! O ſun! doſt thou 
„ behold and ſuffer this?” Ulyſſes 
© anſ{werei, without emotion This 
„is ordained by Jupiterz and I but 
« execute his will,” Dareſt thou, 
* ſaid I, “ prophane the name of Jove 

with unhallowed lips? Haſt thou 
not compelled this youth to practiſe 
a fraud which his foul abhors ? 
We come,” replied Ulyſſes, 4“ nei- 
ther to deceive nor injure you: we 
come to deliver you from ſolitude 


to give you the glory of ſubverting 
„Troy; and reſtore you in ſafety to 
your native country. It is thyſelf, 
and not Ulyſſes, that is the enemy 
«© of Philoctetes.“ | 

© I anſwered only by reproaches and 
© jinlult. ** Since thou haſt abandoned 
© me upon this 3 coaſt,” 


ſaid 
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ſaid I, “ why haſt thon interrupted 
« ſuch reſt as it can give? Go, and ſe- 
«« cure to thyſelf the glory of battle, 
« and the delights of peate; enjoy the 
<< f gets of proſperity with the Atrides, 
« and leave pain and forrow to me, 
1% Why ſnouldſt thou compel me to go 
« with thee? I am funk into nothing; 
1% I am dead already. Thon Waſt once 
«« of opinion that I ought to be left 


— 5 


% here; that my complaints, and the 


« infection of my wound, would in- 
« terrupt the ſacrifices of the gods: and 
« why is not this thy opinion now: 
1% Thou author of all my miſery! may 
t© the gods but the gods hear me 
i© not; they take part with my enemy! 
1 O my country! theſe eyes ſhall be- 
% hold thee no more !—O ye rue if 
<« there is yet one among you ſo juſt as 
yy to compaſſionate my wrongs, avenę 
«« them; puniſh Ulyſſes, and I ſhall 
de believe that I am whole!” 

« While I was thus indulging an 
impotent rage, your father looked 
upon me with a calm compaſſion, 
which, inſtead of reſenting the intem- 
perate ſallies of a wretch diſtracted 
dy misfortune, makes allowance for 
his infirmity, and bears with his ex- 
ceſs; he ſtood ſilent, and unmoved, 
in the ſtability of his wiſdom, till my 
paſſion ſhould be exhauſted by it's 
own violence; as the fummit of arock 
ſtands pnſhakeng while it is beaten 
by the winds, which, at length, 
wearied by their idle fury, are heard 
no more. He knew that all attempts 
to reduce the paſſions: to reaſon are 
ineffectual till their violence is paſt; 
hen I pauſed, therefore, and not be- 
© fore, he ſaid “ Where are now, O 
«© Philoctetesl thy reaſon and thy cou- 
1 rage? This is the moment in which 
« they can moſt avail thee! - If thou 
74 Galt refuſe to follow us, and to con- 
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& cur with the great deſigns which Ju- 


© piter has formed for thee, farewel ; 
« thau art not worthy to atchieve the 
« deliverance of Greece, or the de- 
tc ſtruction of Troy. Live ſtill an 
& exile in Lemnos: theſe arms, which 
% J have ſecured; will obtain a glory 
« for Ulyſſes that was deſigned for 
c thee.— Let us depart, Neoptole- 
* mus! argument is Joſt upon him: 
« and compaſſion for an individual 
« ſhould not make us give up the com- 
% mon intereſ of Greece. 


FThis threw me into a new tranf. 
port of rage; and IT was like a lioneſs 
« when ſhe1s robbed of her young, and 
makes the woods echo with her roar. 
% O cave!” ſaid I, „thou ſhale not 
© henceforth be forfaken; I will enter 
« thee as my grave for ever: receive 
«© me, O manſion of ſorro receive ne 
„ to famine, and deſpair : —0 for 4 
* ſword, that I mighr die at once! 0 
« that the birds of prey would devour 
% me! my arrows fhall pierce them no 
« more.,—O ineſtimable bow, conſe- 
« cyated by the hand of theſdn of Jove! 
* -O Hercules! if thou art fill con- 
re fcious to What pifſes upon earth, 
«« does not thy breaſt burn with indig. 
„ nation? This bow is no longer in 
«« the poſſeſſion of thy friend, but in 
© the profane and faithleſs hands of 
„ Ulyſſes!— Come, without fear, ye 
« birds of prey, and ye beaſts of the 
«. defart, to your ancient dwelling ! 
5 there are now no fatal arrows in my 
% hands: wreteh that I am! I an 
„% wound you no more; come, then, 
„ and devour me.— Or rather, inex- 
* orablte Jove ] let thy thunders cruſh 
% me to nothing,.“ | 
Four father, having tried every 
s otherartof perſuaſion in vain, thought 
© it beſt to return me my arms; he 
therefore made a fign to Neoptolemus 
for that purpoſe, who inſtantly put 
© the arrows and the bow into m 
© hand. Thoy art indeed,” ſaid I, 
« the ſon of Achilles, and wotthy cf 
„% his blood! but find afide, that ! 
„may pierce my enemy to the heart!” 
* I then drew an arrow againſt your 
* father, but Neoptolemus held m 
5 hand. Vour anger, ſays he; “ diſ- 
tracts yo; you are not conſcious of 
£ the enormity you would commit.” 
But Ulyſſes ſtod equally unmoved 
* againſt danger and reproach; and his 
« patience and inttepidity 'ftruck me 
« with reverence and adimniration; I was 
5 aſhamed of the tratifpott which hur- 
© ried me to ufe; fbr tis deſtruction, 
© the arms that he had reſtored: my re- 
s ſentment; however; was not yet 
* wholty:appeaſed; afſd I was grieved, 
beyond comfort; to have received m 
© weapons from a man whom I coulc 
not love, But my attention was now 
C artet Neoptolemus. Know, 
o 
( 


ſaid he, that the divine Helenus, 


« the ſon of Priam, came to us from 


« thi 
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„ the city, impelicd by the command 
« and inſpiration of the gods, and diſ- 
«« cloſed to us the ſecrets af aw fx 
«« Unhappy Troy,” ſaid he, mu fall 
bot not tall he who hears the ſhafts of 
« Hercules ſhall come againſt her. 
«« Under the walls of Troy only he 
« can be cured; the ſons of AEſcula- 
«« pjus ſhall give him health. 
At this moment I felt my heart di- 
« vided; I was touched with the in- 
* gequous ſimplicity of Neoptolemus, 
© and the honeſty with which he reſtor- 
ed my bow: but I could not bear the 
« thought of ſubmitting to Ulyſſes; 
« and a falſe ſhame held me ſome time 
© in ſuſpenſe. ©* Will not the world,“ 
« ſaid I, “ deſpiſe me, if I become at 
« laft the aſſociate of Ulyſſes and the 
4 Atrides?“ 

While I ſtood thus torpid in ſu- 
« ſpenſe, I was ſuddenly rouzed by a 
« yoice that was more than human; 
and looking up, I ſaw Hercules: he 
© deſcended in a ſhining cloud, and was 
* ſurrounded with rays of glory. He 
« was eaſily diſtinguiſhed by his ſtrong 
« features, his robuſt form, and the 
« graceful {ſimplicity of his geſture; 
but in his preſent appearance there 
« was a loftineſs and dignity not equal - 

© ly conſpicuous when he was deſtroy- 
ing monſters upon earth. Thou 
« heareſt,” ſaid he, and thou be- 
« holdeſt Hercules. I am deſcended 
from Olympus to acquaint thee with 
« the commands of Joye. Thou 
& knowelt by what labours I acquired 
« immortality; and if thou would 
« follow mein the path of glory, the 
« ſon of Achilles muſt be now th 
% guide. Thy wound ſhall be heal 
« Paris, who has filled the world with 
s calamity, ſball fall by my arrows from 
4 thy, hand. When Troy ſhall be 
* taken, thou ſhalt ſend coſtly ſpoils 
„to Pxzas thy father, upon Mount 
“ Oeta, and he ſhall place them upon 
my tomb, as à monument of the 
* victory which my arrows obtained, — 
Thon canſt not, O fon of Achilles! 
„ eenquer without Fhiloctetes; nor 
* can. Phjloctetes conguer without. 


* thee=(3o, then, Ike do lious who 
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% Philoctetes, thalt b 


7 ealed by the 
©. fall of 


ſculapius at Troy. — ut, 


; above all things, keep alive in yayr 
K derts de long and vo e the 
a 


66 gods; other paſſions and plea- 
4 {ures ſhall periſh with their objects; 
* theſe only are immortal and di- 
«© vine.“ 

. 2 theſe fr ran I r out, * A 
© tranſport of joy—“ e night is 
* — . * "af han = —0 
* cheering light! after theſe years of 
darkneſs, art thou again returned ? 
I feel thy influence, and I follow thy 

guiding ray. I * theſe ſcenes, 
and ſtay only to bid them farewel.— 
« Farewel, my ol—Ye * 
„ that haunt theſe dewy ſelds, fare- 
% wel! I ſhall hear the ſullen found of 
| theſe inexorable waves no more. 
% Facewel, ye cliffs, where I have ſhi- 
% yered in the tempeſt, and been 
„ drenched inthe rain !—Farewel, ye 
c rocks, whoſe echoes have ſo often 
«© repeated my complaints! —Farewel, 
ye ſweet fountains, which my fuffer- 
< 1ngs embittered to me!—And thou, 
% uncultivated ſoil, farewel !—But to 
% my departure be propitious, fince 1 
4% follow the voice of Friendſhip and 


« the gods!” | 
14 We then ſet ſail from the coaſt, and 


; 


© arrived in the Grecian army before 


© the walls of Troy. Machaon and 


a: Sen Sep 
their father ZEſculapius, healed my 
* wound, at leaft reftored me to the 
Kü 
© and I have recovered my frength; 
6 but I am ftill ſomewhat — 1 
brought Paris to the ground, like 
* a amid fawn that is pierced by the 
* arrows of the huntſmanz and the 
* of Ilium were ſoon in aſhes. 
All that followed you know already. 


But the remembrance of my ſuffer- 


© ings, notwithſtanding the ſucceſs and 
« glory chat followed, fill left upon 
my mind an averſion to Ulyſſes, which 
© all his virtues could not ſurmount; 
© but loving irreſiſtibly his reſemblance 
in a ſon, my enmity to the father in- 
« ſcalibly relents,”? _ 
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HILE Philoctetes was 
thus relating bis adven- 
W tures, Telemachus ſtood 
ſuſpended and immove- 
* able: his eyes were fixed 
i upon the hero that ſpoke; 
and all the 8 which had agitated 
Hercules, Philoctetes, Ulyſſes, and 
Neoptolemus, appeared by turns in his 
countenance, as they were ſucceſſively 
deſeribed in the ſeries of the narration. 
Sometimes he interrupted Philoctetes 
by a ſudden and involuntary exclama- 
tion; and ſometimes he appeared to be 
abſorbed in thought, like a man who 
reaſons deeply from cauſes to effects. 
When PhiloRetes deſcribed the confu- 
ſion of Neoptolemus, in his firſt attempt 
at difſtmulation, the ſame confuſion ap- 
peared in Telemachus; and he might, 
in that moment, have been taken for 
Neoptolemus himſelf. | | 
The allied army marched, in good 
order, againſt Adraſtus, the tyrant of 
Daunia, a contemner of the 8, and 
a deceiver of men. Telemachus found 
it very difficult to behave, without of- 
fence, among ſo many princes who were 
jealous of each other: it was neceſſary 
that he ſhould give cauſe of ſufpicion 
to none, and that he ſhould conciliate 
the good - will of all. There was great 
goodneſs and ſincerity in his dil. 
tion; but he was not naturally oblig- 
ing, and gave himſelf little trouble to 


pleaſe others; he was not fond of mo- 
ney, yet he knew not how to give it 
away: and thus, with an ferited 
mind, and a general diſpoſition to good, 
he appeared to be neither kind nor li- 
beral; to be neither ſenſible of friend- 
ſhip, nor grateful for favours, nor at- 
tentive to merit. He indulged his hu- 
mour, without the leaſt regard to the 
opinion of others; for his mother Pe- 
nelope, notwithſtanding the care of 
Mentor, had encouraged a pride of 
birth and lofty demeanor, which caſt 
a ſnade over all his good qualities: he 
conſidered himſelf as participatinga na- 
ture ſuperior to the reſt of men, whom, 
heſeemed to think, the gods had placed 
upon the earth merely for his pleaſure 
and convenience, to prevent his wiſhes, 
and refer all to him as a viſible divini- 
ty. To ſerve him was, in his opinion, 
a happineſs that ſufficiently recom- 
penſed the ſervice: Og that he re - 
quired was to be ſuppoſed impoſſible; 
and, at the leaſt delay, the impetuous 
ardour of his temper burſt into a flame. 
Thoſe who ſhould have ſeen him thus, 
unguarded and unreſtrained, would have 
concluded him incapable of loving any 


thing but himſelf, and ſenſible only to 


the gratification of his own appetites 
and "vanity! but this indifference for 
others, and perpetual attention to him- 


ſelf, was merely the effect of the con - 


tinual agitation that he ſuffered _ 
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me violence of his paſſions: ©. He had 
been flattered and humoured by his mo- 
ther from the cradle, and was a ftrik*® 
ing example of the diſadvantages of 
high birth. Misfortune had not yet 
abated either his haughtineſs or impe- 
tuoſity; in every ſtate of dereliftion and 
diſtreſs, he had ſtill looked round him 
with diſdain; and his pride, like the 
palm, ſtill roſe under every depreſſion. 
While he was with Mentor, his 
faults were ſcarce viſible; and they be- 
came inſenſibly leſs and leſs every day: 
like a fiery ſeed, that in his courſe diſ- 
dains the rock, the precipice, and the 
torrent, and is obedient only to one 
commanding voice, and one guiding 
hand; Telemachus, impelled by a noble 
ardour, could be reſtrained only by 
Mentor. But Mentor could arreſt 
him with a look in the midſt of his 
career: he knew, he felt, the meaning 
of his eye, the moment that it glanced 
upon him; his heart became ſenſible to 
virtue, and his countenance ſoftened 
into ſerenity and complacence; the re- 
bellious tempeſt is not more ſuddenly 
rebuked into peace when Neptune 
2 his trident, and frowns upon the 
When Telemachus was left to him- 
ſelf, all his paſſions, which had been 
reſtrained like the courſe of a torrent 
by a mound, burſt away with Yet greater 
violence. He could not ſuffer the ar- 
rogance of the Lacedemonians, nor of 
Phalanthus their commander. This 
colony, which had founded Tarentum, 
conſiſted of young men who, having been 
born during the ſiege of Troy, had receiv- 
ed no education: their illegitimate birth, 
the diſſoluteneſt of their mothers, and the 
licentiouſneſs in which they had been 
brought up, gave them an air of ſavage 
barbarity; they reſembled rather a band 
of robbers than a Grecian colony. 
Phalanthus took every opportunity 
to ſhew his contempt of Telemachvs; 
be frequently interrupted him in their 
publick councils, and treated his ad- 
vice as the crude notions of puerile in- 
experience: he alſo frequently made 
him the ſubje& of his raillery, as a 
feeble and effeminate youth; he point- 
ed out his ſlighteſt failipgs to the chiefs; 
and was perpetually buſy id foment- 
ing jealouſies, and rendering the haugh- 
N of Telemachus odious to 
Allies. "24% 


Telemachus having one day taken 


fogie Daunians prifontrs, Phalatithus 
E that they belonged to him, 


cauſe, as he ſaid; he had defeated the 
party atthe head of his Lacedemonians; 


and Telemachus; _— them already 


vanquiſhed and put to flight, had no- 
thing to do but to give quarter to thoſe 
that threw down their arms, and lead 
them to the camp. Telemachus, on 
the contrary, inſiſted that he had pre- 
vented Phalanthus from being defeated 
by that very party, and had turned the 
ſcale in his favour. This queſtion was 
diſputed before an aſſembly of all the 
princes of the alliance; and Telema- 
chus being ſo far provoked as to threa- 
ten Phalanthus, they would immedi- 
ately have fought, if the aſſembly had 
not interpoſed. ; 
Phalanthus had a brother, whoſe 
name was Hippias, and who was much 
celebrated for his courage, ftrength, 
and dexterity. Pollux, ſaid the Ta- 
rentines, could not wield the ceſtus 
better; nor could Caſtor ſurpaſs him 
« in the management of a horſe.” He 
had almoſt the ſtature and the ftrength 
of Hercules; and he was the terror of 


the whole army : for he was yet more - 


petulant and brutal than courageous 
and ſtrong. | | 
Hippias, havingremarkedthe haugh- 


tineſs with which Telemachus had' 


menaced his brother, went in great 
haſte to carry off the priſoners to Ta- 


rentum, without waiting for the deter- 


mination of the afſembly; and Tele- 
machus, who was privately informed 
of it, ruſhed out after him, burning 
with rage. He ran eagerly from one 
p_ of the camp to the other, like a 


oar who, being wounded in the chace, 


turns enraged upon the hunter; his 
eye looked round for his enemy; and 


his hand ſhook the ſpear, which he was 


impatient to launch againſt him. He 


found him at length; and at the fight 


of him he was tranſported with new 
fury, e 
He was no longer Telemachus, a 
noble youth, -whoſe mind Minerva, 
under the form of Mentor, had en- 


riched with wiſdom; but an enraged 


:ion, or a lunatick urged on by defpe- 


rate phrenzy. * Stay!” faid he to Hip- 


pias; thou baſeſt of mankind, ſtay! 


© and let us ſee if thou canſt wreſt from 
me the ſpoils of thoſe whom I have 


overcome. Thou ſhalt not ca 
© them to Tarentum; thou ſhalt this 
| © moment 
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moment deſcend to the gloomy bor- 
© ders of the Styx!” His ſpear in- 
Qantly' followed his words; but be 
threw it with ſo much fury, that be 
could take no aim, and it fell, wide of 
Hippias, to the ground. He then drew 
bis ſword, of which the guard was gold, 
and which had been given him by La- 
ertes, when he departed from Ithaca, as 
a pledge of his affeStion. 'Laertes had 
vled it with glory when he himſelf was 
young; and it had been ſtained with 
the blood of many chiefs of Epirus, 
during a war in which Laertes had been 
victorious. 

This ſword was ſcarcely drawn by 


'Telemachvs, when Hippias, willing to 


avail himfelf of bis ſuperior ſtrength, 
ruſhed upon him, and endeayoured to 
force it from bis hand: the weapon 
broke in the contelt; they then ſeized 
each other, and were in a moment 
locked together. They appeared like 
two ſavage beaſts ftriving to tear each 
other in pieces; fire ſparkled in their 
eyes; their bodies are now contratted, 
and now extended; they now foop, 
and now que; = þ ſpring furiouſly 
upon each other, and pant with the thirſt 
of blood. Thus they engaged, foot to 
foot, and hand to hand; and their limbs 
were ſo entwined with each other, that 
they ſeemed to belong to ore body. 
The advantage at laſt inclined to Hip- 
ias, to whom a full maturity of years 
d given firmneſs and ſtrength, which 
to the tender age of Telemachus was 
wanting. His breath now failed him, 
and his knees trembled: Hippias per- 
ceived his weakneſs; and, doybling his 
efforts, the fate of Telemachus would 
now have been decided, and be would 
have ſuffered the puniſhment due to his 
paſſion and temerity, if Minerva, who 
{til} watched over him from atar, and 
ſuffered him to fall into this extremity 
of danger only for his iuſtruction, had 
not determined the victory in his fa- 
vour. 
| - She did not herſelf quit the palace of 
- Salentum, but ſent Iris, the ſwift meſ- 
ſenger of the gods, who, ſpreading her 
light wings to the air, divided the pure 
and unbounded ſpace above, iR 
behind her a long train of light, whic 
diverſified the ſilver clouds with a thon- 
ſand dyes, She deſcended not to the 
earth till ſhe came to the ſea - ſhore 
where the innumerable army of the 
allies was encamped. She ſaw the con- 


teſt at a diſtance, and marked the yio. 
lence wn Tory of the combatants: ſhe 
perceived danger of Telemachys, 
and trembled- with - apprehenſion ; 
approached in a thin vapour, which þ 
had condenſed into a cloud; and: at ths 
moment when Hippias, conſcious of 
his ſuperior ſtrength, believed his yic- 
tory to he ſec ure, ſhe cayered the young 
charge of Minerva with the ſhield of 
the goddeſs, which for this parpole had 
been confided io her care. Telems. 
chus, who was exhauſted and fainting, 
inſtantly became ſenfible of new vi- 
gour; and, in proportion as he revived, 
the ſtrength and courage of Hippias de. 
clined : he was conſcious to ſomethin 
inviſible and divine, which overwhelme 
and confounded him. I 
now preſſed him cloſer, and aſſailed 
him, ſometimes in one poſture, and 
ſometimes in another: 44 perceived 
him ſtagger; and, leaying him not a 
moment's reſpite to recover, he at length 
threw him down, and fell upon him. 
An oak of Mount Ida, which at laſt 
yields te a thouſand ſtrokes that haye 
made the depths of the foreſt reſound, 
falls not with a more dreadful noiſz 
than Hippias; the earth groaned be- 
neath bim, and all that was around 
him ſhook, | | 
But _ =gis of Minerva infuſed 
into Telemachus wiſdom as well as 
ſtrength; and, at the moment that Hip- 
pias fell under him, he was touched 
with a ſenſe of the faylt he committed 
by attacking the brother of one of the 
confederate princes whom be bad taken 
arms to aſſiſt. He recollected the coun- 
ſels of Mentor, and they covered bim 
with confuſion ; he was aſhamed of his 
victory, and conſcious that he ought 
to have been yarquiſhed. In the mean 
time, Phalanthus, tranſported with 
rage, ran to the ſuccour of his brother, 
and would have pierced Telemachus 
with the ſpear that be carried in his 
hand, if he bad not feared to pierce 
Hippias alſo, whom Telemachus bel 
under him in the duſt. The ſon 
Ulyſſes might then eaſily have taken 
the life of his enemy; but his anger 
was appeaſed, and he thought only of 
atoning for his raſhneſs by ſhewing his 
moderation, Getting up, therefore, 
from bis antagoniſt, Ge laid“ I am 
* ſatisfied, O Hippias with having 
taught thee not to deſpiſe uti, 
* 1 give thee life; and I admire thy 


valour 
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« yalovr and thy ſtrength; 4 — 
« have protected me: yield, therefore, 
© to the power of the gods. Hence- 
forth let us think only of uniting 
our ſtrength againſt the common 
enemy. | 
While Telemachus was ſpezking, 
Hippias roſt from the ground, covered 
with duft and blood, and burning with 
ſhime and indignation. Phalaythus 
did not dare to take the life of him 
who had ſo generouſly giren life to his 
brother; yet he was confaſed, and 
ſcarce knew what he would do. All 
the princes of the alliance ran to the 
place, and carried off Teletmachus on 
one ſide; and, on the other, Phalanthus, 
with Hippias; who, having loft all his 
arrogance, kept his eyes fixed upan the 
ound. The whole army was ftruck 
with dftoniſhment, to find that Tele- 
machus, a youth of fo tender an age, 
who had not yet acquired the full 
ſtrength of a man, had been able to 
prevailagainſt Hippias; who, in ſtrength 
and ſtature, reſembled the giants, thoſe 
children of the earth Who once at- 
tempted to difpoſſeſs the gods of O- 
Iympus. * | 
Telemachus, however, was far 
from enjoying his victory; and, while 
the camp was reſounding with his 
praiſe, he retired to his tent, over- 
whelmed with the ſenſe of his fault, 
and wiſhing 10 efeape from thimfelf. 
He bewailed the imperoofity of his 
temper, and abhorred himſelf for the 
injurious extravagances Which his paſ- 
kotis hurried him to commit; he was 
conſcivus to ſumething of vanity and 
meannefs in his unbounded pride; and 
ne felt, that true greatneſs conſifts in 
moderation, juſtice, modeſty, and hu- 
manity. 11 ſaw his defects; but he 


Vid not date to hope that, after being ſo 


often” betrayed into the ſame fault, he 
ſhould be ever able to cortect them. 
He was at war with hinfelf ; and, in 
the anguiſh of the conflift; his coth- 
* wete like the roaring of a 
Auna. 2 5 | 


Two days ke remained alone in his 
tent, tormented by ſelf-eproach, and 
Athamed to return back. to ſqeiety. 
* How can 1,* ſaid he, again dare to 
look Mentor in the face! Am 1 the 
* foti-of Ulyſſes, the wiſeſt and moſt 
patient oſ men; and Have 1 filled the 
g camp of theallies wit diſſent ion and 
n dee e | 
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ſortow. The 
-embirtaſſet; they'did not dare to p 


even in the camp, whete a ſtrict wateh 
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© diforder ? Is it their blood, or that 
of theit enemies, the Dauniant, that 
© I ovght to have ſpilt? I have been 
© raſh even to madneſs, fo that I knew 
* not even how to launch a ſpeat : 
© expoſed myſelf to danger ahd dif- 
© grace, by engaging Hippias with in- 
ferĩor ttrength; and had reaſon to ex 
© pet nothing Teſs than death, with 
* the diſhonour of being vanquiſhed, 
© And what if I had thus died? My 
© faults would have periſhed with me; 
and the tutbulent pride, the thought- 
© leſs . preſumption, of Telemachus, 
would no _ have diſgraced the 
name of Ulyſſes, or the counſels of 
Mentor! O that I could bat hope 
© never more to do what now, with un- 
* utterable anguiſh, I repent having 
done! I ſhould then, indeed, be hap- 
* py; but, alas! before the ſun that 
is now riſen ſhall deſcend, I ſhall, 
« with the full conſent of my will; re- 
< peat the very ſame faults that I now 
© regret with ſhame and horror! O fa- 
* tal victory! O mortifying praiſe! at 
once the memorial and reproach of 
my folly!” 

While he was thus alone; and in- 
confolable, he was viſited by Neſtot 


and Philo&etes; Neſtor had intended 


to convioce him of his fault; but in- 
ſtantly perceiving his diſtreſs and con- 
trition, he changed his remonſtramees 
into conſolation; and, inſtead of re- 
proviug his miſconduct, endearoutd 
to ſvothe his deſpair, 

This quarrel] retarded. the confede- 
rates in their expedition; for they could 
not march againſt their enenſies till 
they had reconciled Telemachus to 
Phalanthus and his brother. They 
were in continual. dread, leſt the Ta- 
rentines ſhould fall upon the company 
ut young Cretars ho hid followed 
Telemachus to the war. Every thing 
was thrown intq confuſion merely by 
the folly of Telemachus; and Tele- 
machus, who faw how much miſchief 


he had cauſed already, and how mach 


more might follow from his indiſcre- 
tion, gave himſelf up to ræmorſe and 
inces were Ry 

t 


the army in motion, left the Tarentifies 
aud Cretans ſhould fall upon each 


other in their march for it was with 


great difficulty that they were reftrainetl 


was 
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was kept over them, Neſtor and Phi. 
loctetes were continually PR and 
repaſſing between the tents of Telema- 
chus and Phalanthus. Phalanthus 
was implacable; he had an obdurate 
ferocity in his nature; and, being per- 
petually ſtimulated to er by Hip- 
pias, whoſe diſcoutſe was full of rage 
and indignation, he was neither moved 
by the eloquence of Neſtor, nor the au- 
thority of PhiloQeres. Telemachus 
was more gentle; but he was over- 
whelmed with grief, and refuſed all 
conſolation. args : 
While the princes were in this per- 
plexity, the troops were ſtruck with 
conſternation; and the camp appeared 
like a houſe in which the father of the 
family, the ſupport of his relations, 
and the hope of his children, is jult 
dead, . 
In the midſt of this diſtreſs and diſ- 
order, the army was ſuddenly alarmed 
by a confuſed and dreadfu] noiſe, the 
rattling of chariots, the claſh of arms, 
the neighing of horſes, and the cries of 
men: ſome victorious, and urging the 
ſlaughter; ſome flying, and terrified; 
ſome wounded, and dying. The duſt 
roſe as in a whirlwind, and formed a 
cloud that obſcured the ſky, and ſur- 
rounded the camp: in a few moments 
this duſt was mixed with a thick ſmoke, 
which polluted the air, and prevented 
reſpiration. Soon after was heard a 
hollow noiſe, like the roaring of Mount 
Etna when her fires are urged by Vul- 
can and the Cyclops, who forge thun- 
der for the father of the gods: every 
Knee trembled, and every countenance 
was pale. b 
Adraſtus, vigilant and indefatigable, 
had ſurprized the allies in their camp. 
He had concealed his own march; and, 


prey acquainted with theirs, he 
a 


d, with incredible expedition and la- 
bour, marched round a mountain of 
very difficult acceſs, the paſſes of which 
had been ſecured by the allies. Not 
dreaming that he would march round 
it, and knowing that the defiles, by 
which alone it could be paſſed, were in 
their hands, they not only imagined 
themſelves to be in perfe& ſecurity, 
but had formed a defign to march 
through theſe defiles, and fall upon 
their enemy behind the mountain, when 
ſome avxiliaries, which they expected, 


* 


mould come up. 
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Of this deſign, Adraſtus, who ſpared 
no money to diſcover the ſecret of an 
enemy, had gained intelligence; for 
Neſtor and Phi octe tes, notwithſtanding 
their wiſdom and experience, were not 
ſufficiently careful to conceal their un. 
dertakings. Neſtor, who was in a de- 
clining age, took too much pleaſure in 
telling what he thought would procure 
him applauſe. Philoctetes was na. 
turally leſs talkative; but he was haſty, 
and the ſlighteſt provocation would be. 
tray him into the diſcovery of what he 
had determined to conceal: artful peo. 
ple, therefore, ſoon found the way to 
unlock his breaſt, and get poſſeſſion of 
whatever it contained. Nothing more 
was neceſſary than to make him angry; 
he would then loſe all Rn, | of 
himſelf, expreſs his reſentment by me. 
naces, and boaſt that he had certain 
means to accompliſh his purpoſes: if 
this was ever fo ſlightly doubted, he 
would immediately Gele his project, 
and give up the deareſt ſecret of his 
heart. Thus did this great commander 
reſemble a cracked veſiyl, which, how. 
ever precious it's materials, ſuffers the 
liquors that are entruſted with it to 
drain away. 

Thoſe who had been corrupted by 
the money of Adraſtus, did not fail to 
take advantage of the weakneſs both 
of Neſtor and Philoctetes. They flat- 
tered Neſtor with exceſſive and perpe- 
tual praiſe; they related the * 
he had won, and expatiated upon his 
foreſight in extaſies of admiration. On 
the other fide, they were continually 
laying ſnares for the impatience of 
Philoctetes : they talked to him of no- 
thing but difficulties, croſſes, dangers, 
inconveniences, and irremediable miſ- 
takes; and, the moment his natural im- 
petuoſity was moved, his wiſdom for- 
ſook him, and he was no longer the 
ſame man. 

Telemachus, notwithſtanding his 
faults, was much better qualified to 
keep a ſecret: he had acquired a habit 
of fecreſy by his misfortunes, and the 
neceſſity he had been under of con- 
cealing his thoughts from the ſuitors 
of Penelope even in his infancy. He 
had the art of keeping a ſecret without 
falſhood, and even without appearing 
to have a ſecret to keep, by that reſerved 
and myſterious air which generally 

diſtinguiſhes cloſe people. 
| A ſecret 
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A ſetret did not appear to lay him 
under the leaſt difficulty or reſtraint: 
he ſeemed to be a+. 8 
eaſy, and open, as if his heart was upon 
his Tips; be Card all that might be Lid 
ſafely, with the utmoſt freedom and 
unconcern; but he knew, with the ut- 
moſt preciſion, where ta ſtop, and could, 
without the leaſt appearance of deſign, 
avoid whatever glanced, however ob- 
liquely, at that which he would con- 
ceal, His heart, therefore, was wholly 
inacceſſible; and his beſt friends knew 
only what he thought was neceſſary to 
enable them to give him advice, except 
only Mentor, from whom he concealed 
nothing. In other friends he placed 
different degrees of confidence, in pub 
rtion as he had experienced their fide- 
Ft and wiſdom. | 
Telemachus had often obſerved that 
the reſolutions of the council were too 
generally known in the camp, and had 
complained of it to Neſtor and Philoc- 
tetes, who did not treat it with the at- 
tention it deſerved. Old men are too 
often inflexible, for long habit ſcarce 
leaves them the power of choice, The 
faults of age are hopeleſs: as the trunk 
of an old knotty tree, if it is crooked, 
muſt be crooked for ever ſo men, after 
a certain age, loſe their pliancy, and 
become fixed in habits which have 
grown old with them, and become, as 
it were, part of their conſtitution. The 
are ſometimes ſenſible of theſe habits; 
but at the ſame time are alſo ſenſible 
that they cannot be broken, and figh 
over their infirmity in vain: youth is 
the only ſeaſon in which human nature 
can be corrected; and, in youth, the 
power of correction is without limits. 
There was in the allied army a De- 
topian, whoſe name was Eurymachus; 
an inſinuating ſycophant, who paid his 
court to all the princes, and could ac- 
commodate himſelf to every one's taſte 
and inclination! His invention and di- 
ligence were continually upon the ſtretch 
to render himſelf agreeable. If Eury- 
machus might be believed, nothing was 
difficult; if his advice - was aſked, he 
2 immediately what anſwer would 
: molt pleaſing, and gave it. He had 
a talent at humour, which he indulged 
at raillery againſt thoſe from whom he 
had nothing to fear; but to others he 
was reſpect ful and complaiſant; and 
had the art of rendering flattery fo deli- 


cate, that the moſt modeſt received 
without diſguſt, He was grave wit 
the ſaber, and with the jovlal be; was 
Bay: he could aſſume all characters, 
owever different, with equal facility. 
Men of ſincerity appear always in their 
ownz and their cosduct, being regu - 
lated by the unalterable laws of virtue, 
is ſteady and uniform; they are there - 
fore much leſs agroeahls to. princes than 
thoſe who aſſimilate themſelves to their 
E paſſions. Eurymachus 
ad conſiderable military ſkill, and was 
very able in buſineſs: he was a ſoldier 
of fortune, who, having attached him - 
ſelf to Neſtor, had entirely gained his 
confidence; and could, by flattering 
that vanity and fondneſs for praiſe 
which a little ſullied the luſtre of his 
character, draw out of him whatever he 


wanted to know. 


Philoctetes, though he never truſted 


him, was not leſs in his power; for, in 


him, iraſcibility and impatience pro- 
doc the ſame effect that an ill · placed 
confidence produced in Neſtor. Eury- 
machus had nothing to do but to con- 
tradit himz for, when once he was 
provoked, all his ſecrets were diſcover- 
ed. This man had been bribed with 
large ſums of money to betray the 
counſels of the allies to Adraſtus; who 
had in his army a certain number of. 
choſen men, who went over to the allies 
as deſerters, and came back, one by 
one, with intelligence from Euryma- 
chus, as often as he had any thing of, 
importance to communicate: this trea- 
chery was practiſed without much dan- 
ger of detection; for theſe meſſengers 
carried no letters, and therefore, if 
they happened to be ſeized, nothing 
was found "pg them that could ren- 
der Eurymachus ſuſpeGed. Every pro- 
ject of the allies, theretgre, was con- 
ſtantly defeated by Adzaſtus; for an 
enterprize was ſcarcely reſolved upon 
in council, before the Daunians made 
the very diſpoſitions which alone could 

revent it's ſucceſs. Telemachus wag 
indefatigable to diſcover the cauſe; and 
endeavoured to put Neſtor and Philog- 


tetes upon their guard, by woreiing.. 


their ſuſpicion; but bis care was inef+ 
fectual, and their blindneſs deſperate... 


It had been reſolved, in council, to 


wait for a conſiderable reinforcement. 


that was expected; and a hundred veſ- 
ſels were — ſecretly by night, 
to 
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to convey theſe troops from that of 
the coaſt whither hey had been reed 
to repair, to the place where the army 
was encamped, with greater ſpeed and 
facility; the ground, over which they 
would otherwiſe have been vbliged to 


march, being in ſame places very diffi- 


cult to paſs. In the mean time, they 
thought themſelves in perfect ſecurity, 
having taken poſſeſſion of the paſſes of 
the neighbouring mountain, which was 
a part of rhe Appenines molt difficult of 
acceſs, The camp was upon the banks 
of the River Galeſus, not far from the 
ſea, in a delightful country, abounding 
with forage, and whatever elſe was ne- 
cefſary for the (ubſiſtence of an army. 
Adraftus was on the other fide of the 
mountain, which it was thought im- 
poſſible for him to paſs; but as he knew 
the allies to be then weak, that a large 
reinforceinent as expected to join them, 
that veſſels were waiting to receive them 
on board, and that diſſention and ani- 
moſity had been produced in the army 
by the quarrel between Telemachus and 
Phalanthus, he undertook to march 
round without delay. He proceeded 
with the utmoſt expedition, advancing 
night and day along the borders of the 
fea, through ways which had always 
been thought impaſſable: thus, courage 
and labour ſurmount all obſtacles; and 
to thoſe who can dare and ſuffer, no- 
thing is impoſſible; and thoſe who, 
ſlumbering in idleneſs and timidity, 
dream that every thing is impoſſible 
that appears to be difficult, deſerve to 
be ſurprired and ſubdued, 

Adraſtus fell unexpectedly upon 
the hundred veſſels of the allies. at 
break of day. As they were not pre- 

ared for defence, and thoſe on board 
Pad not the leaſt ſuſpicion of an attack, 
they were ſeized without reſiſtance, and 
ferved to tranſport his troops, with the 
rrateſt dition, to the mouth of the 
aleſus: he then proceeded #ithourt 
delay the river. The advanced 
ard of the allies on that fide, believ- 

g that-theſe veſſels brought the rein- 
forcements they expected, received them 
wirh ſhovts © joy; and Adraſtus and 
bis men got on ſhore before they diſ- 
covered their miſtake. He fell upon 
them when they had no ſuſpicion of 
danger; and he found the camp open, 
without order, without chief, and with - 
out arms. 


Tpafr, lifted 


The quarter of the camp which he 
firſt attacked was that of the Taren- 
tines commanded by Phalanthus. The 


Daumans entered ſo ſuddenly, and with 


ſs much vigour, that the ſurprize of 
the Lacedemonians rendered them in 
capable of teſiſtance; and while 
were ſeekiag their arms; with a confu- 
hon that made them embarraſs and im. 
pede each other, Adraſtus ſet fire to the 
camp. The flames immediately roſe 
from the tents to the ſky; and the noiſe 
of the fire was like that of a torrent, 
which rolls over a whole country, bear- 
ing down trees of the deepeſt root, and 
ſweeping away the treaſured harveſt, 
with the barns, and flocks, and herds, 
with the fold and the tall. The flames 
were driven by the wind from tent to 
tent; and the whole camp had ſoon the 
appearance of an ancient foreſt, which 
ſome accidental ſpatk had ſet on fire, 
Phalanthus, though he was neareſt to 
the danger, could apply no remedy. 
He ſaw that all his troops muſt periſh 
in the conflagration, if rhey did not im- 
mediately abandon the camp; yet he 
was ſenſible, that a ſudden retreat be- 
fore a victorious enemy might produce 
a final and fatal diſorder. He began, 
however, to draw up his Lacedemoman 
youth before they were half armed: but 
Adraſtus gave him no time to breathe; 
a band of expert archers killed many 
of them on one fide, and a company of 
flingers threw ſtones as thick as hail 
on the other. Adraſtus himfelf, ſword 
in hand, at the head of a choſen num- 
her of Daunians, purſued the fugitives 
by the light of the flames, and put all 
that Eſcaped the fire to the fword, 
Blood flawed round him in a . 
yet he was ſtill inſatiable of blood: bis 
fury exceeded that of lions and tigers, 
when they tear in pieces the ſhepherd 
with the flock, The troops of Pha- 
lanthus ſtood torpid in deſpair; Death 
appeared before them like a ſpe&re led 
by an infernal fury, and their blood 
froze in their veins; their limbs would 
no longer obey their will, and then 
trembling knees deprived them even of 
the hope of flight. a 
Phalanthus, whoſe faculties were in 
ſome degree rouzed by ſhame and de- 
his hands and eyes de 
Heaven; he bis brother Hippias 
fall at his feet, nnder the hand of A- 
wales, He was ſtretehed upon - 
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earth, and rolled in the duſt; the blood 
ſhed from a deep wound in his fide 
ike a river; his eyes cloſed againſt-the 
light; and his ſou}, furious and indig- 
nant, iſſued with the torrent of his 
blood. Phalanthus himſelf, covered 
with the vital effuſion from his bro- 
ther's wound, and unable to afford him 
ſuccour, was inſtantly ſurrounded by a 


159 
crowd of anemi who-prefſed him with 
all their power; bis ſbicld was pierged 


by a ihouſapd arrows, aud he was 
wounded in many parts of his 

his troops fled wi vx a-poſhidiliry of 
being kN the Charge; and 
the gods looked down upon his ſuffer. 
ings without pity. 


END OF THE SIXTEENTH BOOK. 
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To FO as. UPITER, ſurrounded by 
the celeſtial deities, ſur- 
] veyed the ſlaughter of the 


allies from the ſummit of 


* N and, looking 


into futurity, he beheld 
the chiefs whoſe thread of life was that 
day to be divided by the Fates, Every 
eye in the divine aſſembly was fixed 
upon the countenance of Jupiter, to 
diſcover his will: but the father of 
gods and men thus addreſſed them with 
a voice in which majeſty was tempered 
with ſweetneſs. * You ſee the diſtreſs 
4 of the allies, and the triumph of A- 
draſtus: but the ſcene is deceitful ; 
the proſperity and honour of the 
wicked are ſhort; the victory of A- 
draſtus, the impious and perfidious, 
ſhall not be compleat. The allies 
are puniſhed by this misfortune only 
that they may correct their faults, 
and learn better to conceal their 
counſels: Minerva is preparing new 
laurels for Telemachus, whom ſhe 
delights to honour.* Jupiter ceaſed 
to ſpeak; and the gods continued in 
ſilence to behold the battle. 

In the mean time, Neſtor and Phi- 
loKetes received an account, that one 
part of the camp was already burned, 
and that the wind was ſpreading the 
flames to the reſt; that the troops 
were in diſorder; and that Phalanthus, 


with his Lacedemonians, had given 
way, At this dreadful intelligence, 
they ran to arms, aſſembled the lead- 
ers, and gave orders for the camp to 
be immediately abandoned, that the 
men might not periſh in the conflagra- 
tion. 

Telemachus, who had been pining 
with inconſolable dejection, forgot his 
anguiſh in a moment, and reſumed his 
arms, His arms were the gift of Mi- 
nerva, who, under the figure of Men- 
tor, pretended to have received them 
from an excellent artificer of Salen- 
tum; but they were indeed the work of 
Vulcan, who, at her requeſt, had 
forged them in the ſmoaking caverns of 
Mount Etna. 

Theſe arms had a poliſh like glaſs, 
and were effulgent as the rays of the 
ſun. On thecuiraſs was the repreſen- 
tation of Neptune and Pallas diſputing 
which of them ſhould give name to a 
rifing city. Neptune Kuck the earth 
with his trident, and a horſe ſprung 
out at the blow: his eyes had the ap- 
region: of living fire, and the foam of 

is mouth ſparkled like light; his 
mane floated in the wind; and his legs, 
at once nervous and ſupple, played un- 
der him with equal agility and vigour. 
His motion could not be reduced to 
any pace; but he ſeemed to bound 


along with a ſwiftneſs and —_— 
tha 
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that left no trace of his foot, and the 
ſpectator could ſcarce believe but that 
he heard him neigh. In another com- 
rtment, Minerva appeared to be 
giving the branch of an olive, a tree 
of her own planting, to the inhabi- 
tants of her new city; the branch, 
with it's fruit, repreſented that plenty 
and peace which Wiſdom cannot fail to 
refer before the diſorders of war, of 
which the horſe was an emblem, This 
ſimple and uſeful gift decided the con- 
teſt in favour of the goddeſs; and A- 
thens “, the pride of Greece, was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by her name. Minerva 
was alſo repreſented as aſſembling the 
liberal arts, under the ſymbols of little 
children with wings: they appeared to 
fly to her for n terrified at the 
brutal fury of Mars, who marks his 
way with deſolation, as lambs gather 
round their dam at the fight of a hun- 
gry wolf, who has r opened his 
mouth to devour them. The goddeſs, 
with a look of diſdain and anger, con- 
founded, by the excellence of her works, 
the preſumptuous folly of Arachne, 
who vied with her in the labours of 
the loom; Arachne herſelf was alſo to 
be ſeen in the piece; her limbs attenu- 
ated and diekgored, and her whole 
form changed into that of a ſpider, 
At a little diſtance, Minerva was again 
repreſented as giving counſel to Jupi- 
ter, when the giants made war upon 
heaven, and encouraging the inferior 
deities in their terror and conſternation. 
dhe was alſo repreſented with her ſpear 
and #gis upon the borders of Simois 
and Scamander, leading Ulyſſes by the 
hand, animating the ftying Greeks 
with new courage, and ſuſtaining them 
againſt the heroes of Troy, and the 
proweſs even of Hector himſelf, She 
was laſt repreſented as introducing 
Ulyſſes into the fatal machine, by 
which, in one night, the whole empire 
of Priam was ſubverted. | 
Another part of the ſhield repreſent- 
ed Ceres in the fruitful plains of En- 
na, the centre of Sicily. The god- 
deſs appeared to be collecting a ſcat- 
tered multitude, who were ſeeking ſub- 
ſitence by the chace, or gathering up 
the wild fruit that fell from the trees. 
Totheſe ignorant barbarians ſhe ſeem- 
ed to teach the art of meliorating the 


+ The Greek name of Minerva is Athens, Athene, 
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earth, and deriving. ſuſtenance from 
it's fertility. She preſented them 2 
plough, and ſhewed them how oxen 
were to be yoked: the earth was then 


ſeen to part in furrows under the ſhare; 


and a golden harveſt waved upon the 
plain; the reaper put in his ſickle; and 
was rewarded for all his labour. Steel, 
which in other places was devoted to 
works of deſtruction, was here em- 
ployed only to produce plenty, and 
provide for delight. The nymphs of 
the meadows, crowned with flowers, 
were dancing on the borders of a ri- 
ver, with a grove not far diſtant: Pan 

ave the muſick of his Pipes and the 
— and ſatyrs were ſcen frolicking 
together, in a leſs conſpicuous portion 
of the compartment. Bacchus was 
alſo repreſeyted crowned with ivy, 


leaning with one hand on his thyrſis, 
and holding the branch of a vine, laden 


with grapes, in the other, The beauty 
of the god was effeminate, but-mingled 
with ſomething noble, impaſſioned, 
and Jangviſhing, that cannot be ex- 
preſſed. He appeared upon the ſhield 
as he did to the unfortunate Ariadne, 
when he found her alone, forſaken, and 
overwhelmed with grief, a ſtranger up- 
on a foreign ſhore. 

Numbers of people were ſeen croud- 
ing from all parts: old men carrying 
the firſt-fruits of their labour as an 
offering to the gods; young men re- 
turning, weary with the labour of the 
day, to their wives, who were come 
out to meet them, leading their chil- 
dren in their hands, and interrupting 
their walk with careſſes. There were 
alſo ſhepherds, ſome of whom appeared 
to be linging, while others danced to 
the muſick of the reed. The whole 
was a repreſentation of peace, plenty, 
and delight; every thing was fmilin 
and happy: wolves were {porting with 
the ſheep in the paſtures; and the lion 
and tiger, quitting their ferocity, grazed 

aceably with the lamb, A ſhep- 
— that was ſtill a child, led them, 
obedient to his crook, in one flock; 
and Imagination recalled the pleaſures 
of the golden age. 

* Telemachus, having put on this di- 
vine armour, took, inſtead of his own 
ſhield, the dreadful zgis of Minerva, 
which had been ſent him by Iris, the 
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277 meſſenger of the gods. Iris 
ad, ynperceived, taken away his 
ſhield, and had left in it's Read this 
 wgis, at the fight of which the 
themſelves are impreſſed with dread, 
When he was thus armed, he ran 
owt of the camp to avoid the flames; 
and called to bim all the chiefs of the 
army: he called with a voice that re- 
ſtored the courage they had loſt, and 
his eye ſparkled with a brightneſs that 
way more than human. His aſpe& 
was placid, and his manner eaſy and 
compoſed: he gave orders with the 
ſame quiet attention as that of an old 
man, who regulates his family and in- 
ſcructe bis children; but, in action, he 
was ſydden and impetuous. He re- 
tembled a torrent, which not only rolls 
eon it's own waves with irreſiſtihle ra- 
pidity, but carries with it the heaviet 
vefſe] that floats upon it's ſurface. 
PhiloQetes and Neſtor, the chiefs of 
the Mandurians, and the leaders of 
mhex nations, felt themſelves influenced 
by an irreſiſtible authority; age ap- 
peared to be no longer conſtious of ex- 
perience; and every commander feem- 
ed to give vp, implicitly, all preten- 
bons to connlel and wiſdomy even jea- 
bouſy, a paſſion fo natural te man, Was 
fyſpended; every tongue was Glent, and 
grey eye was fixed with admipation 
wpon Telemachus; all Rand ready to 
obey him without reflection, as if the 
dad always been under bis command. 
He advanced to an eminence, from 
which the diſpoſition of the enem 
wight be diſcovered; and at the f 
glance he ſaw that not a moment was 
40 de loſt; that the burning the camp 
had thrown the Daunians into diſorder, 
and that they might now be ſurprized 
zn their turn. He therefore took a cip- 


This vrexpeRed attack threw them 
into confufion; and they fell under the 
hand of Telemachus, as leaves fall 
Tom the trees js the declining year, 
when the northern cempe, the har- 
binger of winter, makes the veteraas 
gf the foreſt groan, and hends the 
branches to the trunk. Telemachus 


Krewed the earth with the victims of 
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his proweſs, and his ſpear pierced the 
heart of Iphicles, the youngeſt fon of 
Adraſtus: Iphicles rafily preſented 
himſelf before him in bane, to preſerye 
the life of big father, whom Telema. 
chus was abant to attack by ſurprize, 
Telemachus and Tphigles were equal 
in beauty, vigour, dexterity, and coy. 
rage ; they were of the ſame Katupe, 
had the ſame fweetneſs of diſpoſition, 
and were bath tenferly heloved by their 
parents; but Iphicles fell like a flower 
of the field, which, in the full pride 
of it's beauty, is eut down by the 
ſeythe of the mower. Telemachus 
then overthrew Euphorion, the moſt 
celebrated of all the Lydians chat 
came from Etrvrie;.and- his ſword at 
laſt pierced the hyeaſt of Cleomenes, 
who had juſt plighted his faith in mar- 
riage, and had promiſed rich ſpoils to 
the wife whom he was deſtined to ſec 

no more. | 
Adraftus bebeld the fall of his ſon 
and of his captains, and ſaw his vic- 
tory wrelted from him when he thought 
it ſecure, in 2 trasſpert of rage, 
which ſhook him like the hand of 
Neath. Phalanthys, 8j}aoR proſtrate 
at his feet, was like a victim, weund- 
ed but net flajn, that ſtarts from the 
ſacred kite, and hes terrified from 
the alter c in one moment more his life 
would have been the prize of Adraſ 
but in this criſis of his fate he hear 
the ſhout of Teiemachus ruſhing to 
bis afliſtance, and locked upward ; his 
life was now given him back, and the 
cloud which was fettling over his eyes 
vaniſhed, The Dauslans, alarmed 
at this unexpected attack, abandoned 
Phalanthus, to repreſs à moue formi- 
dable enemy; and Adraſtus was ſtung 
with new rage, like a tiger from whos 
the ſhepherds, with united force, ſnaich 
the prey that he was ready to devour. 
Telewachbys fought him in the throng; 
and would have Gyuſhed the war at o 
groe, hy delivering the allics from their 
implacable enemy; but Jupiter would 
not vouchſa fe him ſo ſudden and eply a 
vistory: end even Minerva, that bf 
might better learn to govern, ws 
willing that he ſhould longer continue 
to ſuffer, The HRpzous Adractus, 
her fare, was preterved by the father 
of the gods, tant Telemachus might 
acquire new virtue, and be diftinguiſh- 
ed by greateg-glory, A. thick ou? 
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4 interpoſed by Jupiter, between 
jeg corp their enemies; the 
will of the gods was deelared in thum- 
ders that ſhook the plain, and threa- 
tened to cruſh the — of the earth 
under the ruins Olympus: the 
tightning divided the firmament from 
pole to pole; und the light which this 
moment darrled the eye, left it the 
next in total darkneſs; an impetuous 
ſhower, that immediate 
contributed to ſepatate t 


es. 

"Adraftvs availed himſelf of the ſuc- 
cout of the gods, without any ſecret 
acknowledgwent of their rz an 
inflince of ingratitude which made 
him worthy of more — vengeance 
He poſſeſſed Himſelf of a ſituation be- 
tween the rains of the camp and a mo- 
raſs, which extended to the river, with 
ſuch promptneſs and expedition, as 
made even his retreat an honour; and 
at once ſhewed his readineſs at expe- 
dients, and perfect poſſeſſion of him - 
kf. The allies, animated by Tele- 
machus, would have purſued him; but 
he eſcaped, by favour of the ſtorm, like 
a bird from the ſnare of the fowler. 
The allies had now nothing to do 
but to return to the camp, and repair 
the damage it had foffered: but the 
ſcene, as they entered it; exhibited the 
miſeries of war in their utmoſt horror. 
The fick and wovrided, not having 
firength to quit their tents, became a 
prey to the flames; and many that ap- 
peared to be half burnt were ſtill able 
to expreſs their miſery in a plaintive 
and dying voice, calling upon the gods, 
ind looking upward. At theſe fights, 
and theſe founds,, Telemachus was 
pierced to the heart, and burſt into 
tears: he was ſeized at once with 
hortor and com ; and involunta- 
nily turned away his eyes from objects 
which he trembled to behold; wretches 
whoſe death was inevitable, but pain- 
ful and flow; whoſe bodies, in part de- 
voured by the fire, had the appearance 
of the fleſh of victims that is burnt upon 
the altar, and mixes the favour of ſa - 
etiſiees with the air. 8 
Alas!“ faid Telemachus, how 


two ar- 


* various, and how dreadful, are the 


* miſeries of war! What horrid infa- 
© tnation/irpels mankind! their days 
* vpon- the earth are few, and thoſe 
© few are evil: why then ſhould they 


\ 


followed, 
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precipitate death, which is already 
© near? Why mould they add bitter 
<- neſs to life that is already bitter? Alf 
© men are brothers; and yet they hun 
© each other as prey. The wild 
of the deſurt are leſs cruel; lions w 
© not way againſt lions; and to the tis 
ger the tiger is — * the only 
objects of their ferocity are animals 
© of a different ſpecies; man does, in 
* oppoſition to reaſon, what by ani. 
mals, that are without reaſon, is ne- 
ver done. And fot what art these 
ars undertaken? Ts there not land 
© enough in the world for every man 
to appropriate more than he tan cul- 
tivate ? Are there not deſarts, Whick 
the whole race could never people? 
What then is the motive to war? 
* Sometyrant Gghs for a new appella- 
©: tion; he would be called a conguerorg 
© and for this he kindles a flame that 
© deſolates the earth. Thus a wretch- 
© ed individual, who would not have 
© been ſpared but for the anger of the 
gods, brutally ſacrifices his ſpecies to 
© his vanity: rain muſt ſpread, blood 
* muſt flow, fire muſt conſume, and he 
© who eſcapes from the flames and the 
© ſword muͤſt periſh by famine, with 
yet more angoiſh! and horror; that 
© one man, to whom the miferies of a 
world is ſport, may from this ge- 
© neral deſtruction obtain a fanciful 
6 pofſefſion of what he calls glory. 
Ho vile the perverſion of fo ſacred 
ma name! how worthy, above all 
* others, of indignation and contempt, 
© thofe who have fo far forgotten hu- 
© manity! Let thoſe why Fancy they 
© are demigods henceforth remember 
* that they are leſs than men; and let 
every ſueteęding WT by which they 
© hoped tobe admire "hold: them in exe- 
© eration, 
„ princes "undertake a war! Wars, 
© indeed, ought always to be juſt; 
© but that is not ſufficient; they oughe 
© alſo'to be neceſſary to the general 
© good, The blood of a nation ought 
© never to be ſhed, except for it's own 
6 fret, ng in the utmoſt extremity. 
© But the perfidious counſels of flat- 
« tery, falſe notions of glory, ground- 
© lefs jealovſies, inſatiable ambition 
© diſguiſed under ſpecious appearances, 
© and connexions infenſibly formed, 


© feldorn fail to engage ptinees in a war 


© which renders them unhappy; in 
« which 


With what caution ſhould 


* 
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164 TELEMACHUS; 
freſhneſs of youth, But he frequently 


«© which every thing is put in hazard; 
© without neceſſity; and which pro- 
« duces as much miſchief to their ſub- 
© zes as to their enemies. Such were 
the reflections of Telemachus. 

But he did not content himſelf with 
deploring the evils of war; he endea- 
voured to mitigate them. He went 
himſ-1f from tent to tent, afforling to 
the ſick, and even to the dying, ſuch 
aſſiſtance and comfort as they could re- 
cei ve; he diſtributed among them not 
only medicine, but money; he ſoothed 
and conſoled them by expreſſions of 
tenderneſs and friendſhip, and ſent 
others on the ſame errand to thoſe 
whom be could not viſit himſelf. 

. Among the Cretans that had accom- 
panied him from Salentum, were two 
old men, whoſe names were Traumato- 
philus and Noſophagus. Traumato- 
philus had been at the fiege of Troy 
with Idomeneus, and had learned the 
art of healing wounds from the ſon of 
Aſculapius. He poured into the deepeſt 
and moſt malignant ſores an odorife- 
rous liquor, which removed the dead 
and mortificd fleſh without the aſſiſt - 
ance of the knife, and facilitated rhe. 
formation of a new ſubſtance of a fairer 
and better texture than the firſt. No- 
ſophagus had never ſeen the ſons. of 
4 but, by the aſſiſtance of 
Merion, he had procured a ſacred and 
myſterious book, which was written 
by ZEſculapius for the inſtruction. 
Noſophagus was alſo beloved by the 
gods; he had compoſed hymns in ho- 
pour of the offspring of Latona: and 
he offered every day a lamb, white and 


ſpotleſs, to Apollo, by whom he was 


frequently inſpired. 
As ſoon as he ſaw the ſick, he knew, 


by the appearance of the eyes, j the co- 


Jour of the ſkin, the temperament of 
the body, and the ſtate of reſpiration, 
what was the cauſe of the diſeaſe, 
Sometimes he adminiſtered medicines 
that operated by perſpiration; and the 
ſuccels ſhewed how much the increaſe 


or diminution of that ſecretion can in- 


fluence the mechaniſm of the body for 


it's hurt or advantage. To thoſe that. 


rn under a gradual de- 
cay, he gave infuſions of certain ſalu- 


tary herbs, that by degrees fortified 


the noble parts, and, by purifying the 


blood, brovght back the vigour and the 


* 


declared, that if it were not for crimi- 
nal exceſſes, and idle fears, there would 
be but little employment for the phyſi- 
cian. The number of diſeaſes,” ſays 
he, is a diſgrace to mankind; for vir. 
tue produces health. Intemperance 
converts the very food that thould 
© ſuſtain life into a poiſon that deſtroys 
© it; and pleaſure, indulged to exceſs, 
* ſhortens our days more than they can 
© be lengthened by medicine. The 
© poor are more rarely ſick for want of 
* nouriſhment, than'the rich by taking 
* too much: high-ſcaſoned meats, that 
© ſtimulate appetite after nature is ſuf. 
© ficed, are rather poiſon than food. 
* Medicines themſelves offer violence 
© to nature; and ſhould never be uſed 
but in the moſt preſſing neceſſity. 
© The great remedy, which is always 
innocent, and always uſeful, is tem- 
 perance, a moderate uſe of pleaſure, 
c 
c 


tranquillity of mind, and exerciſe of 


body: theſe produce a pure and well. 
c — — blood, and throw off ſu- 
« perfluous humours that would cor. 
* ruptit.* Thus was Noſophagus yet 
leſs honoured for the medicine by which 
he cured diſeaſes, than for the rules be 
preſcribed to prevent them, and render 
medicine unneceſlary. 

Theſe excellent perſons were ſent by 
Telemachus to viſit the flick of the ar- 
my; many of whom they recovered by 
their remedies, but yet more by the 
care which they took to have them pro- 
perly attended, to keep their perſons 
clean, and the air about them pure; 
at the ſame time confining the conva- 
leſcent to an exact regimen, as well 
with reſpect to the quality as the quan- 
tity of their food, 

The ſoldiers, touched with grati- 
tude at this ſeaſonable and important 
relief, gave thanks to the gods for hav- 
ing ſeat Telemachus among them. 
He is not, ſaid they, * a mere mor- 
tal, like ourſelves; he is certainly 
* ſome beneficent deity in human ſhape; 
© or if he is indeed a mortal, he bears 
© leſs reſemblance to the reſt of men 
than to the gods. He is an inhabi- 
* tant of the earth only to diffuſe good: 
© his affability and benevolence recom- 
mend him ſtill more than his valour: 
O that we might have him for our 
© king! But the gods reſerve * 

7 b c 
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« ſome more favoured and:happy peo- 


6 ple, among whom they deſign to „ 


« ſtore the golden age!” 

Theſe encomiums were overheard by 
Telemachus, while he was going about 
the camp in the night, to guard againſt 
the ſtratagems of Adraſtus;- and there. 
fore could not be ſuſpected of flattery, 
like thoſe which deſigning ſycophants 
often beſtow upon princes to their faces; 
inſolently preſuming 'that they have 
neither modeſty nor delicacy; and that 
nothing more is neceſſary to ſecure their 
favour than to load them with extra- 
vagant praiſe. Jo Telemachus, that 
only was pleaſing which was true; he 
could bear no praiſe but that which, 
being given when he was ſuppoſed to be 
abſent, he might reaſonably conclude 
tobe juſt. To ſuch praiſe he was not 
inſenſible; but raſted the pure and ſe- 
rene delight which the gods have de- 
creed alone to virtue, and which vice 
can neither enjoy nor conceive. He 
did not, however, give himſelf up to 
this pleaſure: his faults immediately 
ruſhed into his mind; he remembered 
his exceſſive regard for himſelf, and in- 
difference to others; he felt a ſecret 
ſhame at having received from Nature 
a diſpoſition which made him appear to 
want the feelings of humanity; and he 
referred to Minerva all the praiſe that 
he had received, as having 2 ex 
cellence upon him, which he thought 
he had no right to appropriate to him- 
ſelf. © It is thy bounty, ſaid he, O 
© goddeſs! which has given me Men- 
© tor, to fill my mind with knowledge, 
and correct the infirmities of my na- 
© ture, Thou haſt vouchſafed me wiſ- 
dom to profit by my faults, and 


* miſtruſt myſelf. It is thy power that 


* refirains the impetuoſity of my paſ- 
ſions; and the pleaſure that I feel in 
comforting the afflifted-is thy gift. 
Men would hate me but for thee; and 
© without thee I thould deſerve hatred; 
* I ſhould be guilty of irreparable 
© faults; and reſemble an infant, who, 
© not conſcious, of it's own weakneſs, 
quits the ſide of it's mother, and falls 
© at the next ſtep.” - | | 
Neſtor and Philoctetes were aſtoniſh - 
ed to ſee Telemachus ſo affable, ſo at- 
tentive to oblige, ſo ready to ſupply 
the wants of others, and ſo diligent to 
prevent them. They were ſtruek with 
the difference of his behaviour, but 
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could not conceive the cauſe; and what 
ſurprized them moſt was, the care that 


he took about the funeral of Hippias. 


He went himſelf and drew the body, 


bloody and disfigured, from the ſpot” 


where it lay hidden under a heap of the 
ſlain; he was touched with a pious ſor- 
row, and wept over it. 0 mighty 
© ſhade !* ſaid he, thou art now igno- 
© rant of my reverence for thy valour, 
Thy havghtineſs, indeed, provoked 
© me; but thy fault was from the ar- 
« dourof youth: alas! I know but too 
© well how much youth has need of 
* pardon, We were in the way to be 
* united by friendſhip. O why have 
the gods ſnatched thee from me be- 
* fore I had an opportunity to compel 
© thy eſteem !” | 
Telemachus cauſed the body to be 
waſhed with odoriferous liquors; and 
by bis orders a funeral pile was pre- 
pared. The lofty pines groaned undet 
the ſtrokes of the axe; and; as they fell, 
rolled down the declivity of the moun - 


tain. Oaks, thoſe ancient children of 


the earth, which- ſeemed- to threaten 
Heaven, and elns and poplars adorned 
with thick foliage of vivid green, with 
the fpreading beach, the glory of the 
foreſt, ſtrewed the borders of the River 
Galeſus; and a pile was there raiſed 
with ſuch order, that it reſembled a 
regular building: the flame began to 
ſparkle among the wood; and a cloud 
of ſmoke aſcended in volumes to the 
The Lacedemonians advanced with 

a ſlow and mournful pace, boldin 
their lances reverſed, ' and fixing their 
eyes upon the ground: the ferocity of 
their countenances was ſoftened into 
rief; and the ſilent tear dropped, un- 
Piddan, from their eyes. "Theſe Lace. 
demonians were followed by Pheri- 
cides, an old man, yet leſs depreſſed by 
the weight of years than by ſorrow to 
have ſurvived Hippias, whom he had 
educated from his earlieſt youth. He 
raiſed his hands, and his eyes that were 
drowned in tears, to Heaven: ſince the 
death of Hippias be had refuſed to eat; 
and the. lenient hand of Sleep had not 
onee cloſed his eyes, or fuſpended the 
anguiſh of his mind. He walked on 
with trembling ſteps, implicitly fol- 

lowing the crowd, and ſcarce knowin 
whither he went: his heart was too ſull 
for ſpeech, and bis ſilence was that of 
Y dejection 


— — — 
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deject ion and deſpair: but when he ſaw 
the pile kindled, a ſudden tranſport 
ſeized him, and he cried out O Hip- 
„ pias, Hippias I ſhall fee thee no 
more. Hippias is dead; and I am 
« ſtill living. O my dear e it 


Vas I that taught thee, cruel and un- 
relenting! it was I that taught thee the 
contempt of death. I hoped that my 
dying eyes would have been cloſed 
by thy hand, and that I ſhould have 
. breathed the laſt ſigh into thy boſom. 
Le have prolonged my life, ye gods, 
in your diſpleaſure, that I might fee 
the life of Hippias at an end,-O my 
child, the dear object of my care and 
hope, I ſhall ſee thee no more! but 
I ſhall fee thy mother, who, dying 
of grief, will reproach' me with thy 
death; and I ſhall fee thy wife, fading 
in the bloom of youth, and agonized 
with deſpair and ſorrow, of which I 
am the cauſe! O call me from theſe 
ſcenes to the borders of the Styx, 
which have received thy ſhade: the 
light is hateful to my eyes; and there 
* js none butthee whom I defire to be- 
© hold! I live, O my dear Hippias 
© only to pay the laſt duty to thy 
© aſhes! 

The body of the hero appeared 
Kretched upon a bier, that was deco- 
rated with purple and gold. His eyes 
were extinguiſhed in death; but his 
beauty was not totally effaced, nor bad 
the graces faded wholly from his coun- 
renance, however pale. Around his 
neck, that was whiter than ſnow, but 
reclined upon the ſhoulder, floated his 
long black hair, ſtill more beautiful 
than that of Atys or Ganymede, but in 
a few moments to be reduced to aſhes; 
and on his ſide appeared the wound, 
through which, iſſuing with the tor - 
rent of his blood, his ſpirit had been 
2 to the gloomy regions of the 

ad. | 

Telemachus followed the body for- 
rowful and dejected, and ſcattered 
flowers upon it; and when it was laid 
upon. the pile, he could not ſee the 
flames catch the linen that was wrap- 

about it without again burſtin 
into tears. Farewel, ſaid he, 6 
© magnanimous youth! for I muſt not 
© preſume to call thee friend. Let thy 
* thade be appeaſed, ſince. thy glory is 
© full, and my envy is precluded only 
by my love. Thou art delivered from 


© the miſeries that we continue to ſuf. 
© fer; and haſt entered a better region 
* by the moſt 'glorious 
happy ſhould I be to follow thee by 
© the ſame way! May the Styx yield 4 
« paſſage to thy ſhade, and the fields of 
* Elyſium lye open before thee | May 
© thy name be preſerved with honour 
to the lateſt generation, and thy aſhes 
© reſt for ever in peace!” 

As ſoon as Telemachus, who had 
uttered theſe words in a broken and 
interrupted voice, was ſilent, the whole 
army ſent up a general cry. The fate 
of Hippias, whoſe exploits they re- 
counted, melted them into tenderneſs ; 
and grief at once revived his good 
8 and buried in oblivion all 
the failings which the impetuoſity of 
youth, and a bad education, had con- 
curred to produce. They were, how- 
ever, yet more touched by the tender 
ſentiments of Telemachus. * Is this, 
ſaid they, the young Greek that was ſo 
proud, ſocontemptucus, and untrac- 
© table? He is now affable. humane, 
© and tender. Minerva, who has diſ- 
© tinguiſhed his father by ber favour, 
is alſo certainly propitious to him: 
© ſhe has undoubtedly beſtowed upon 
him the moſt valuable gift which the 
gods themſelves can beſtow u 
* man; a heart that is at once replete 
< _ wiſdom, and ſenfible to friend- 
© ſhip.” 

The body was now conſumed: by 
the flames; and Telemachus himſelf 
fprinkled the ftill ſmoking aſhes with 
water, which gums and ſpices had per- 
fumed: he then depoſited them in 2 
22 urn, which he crowned with 

owers; and he carried the urn to 
Phalanthus. Phalanthus was ſtretched 
upon à couch, his body being pierced 
with many wounds; and life was ſo 
far exhauſted 
tant, the irremeable gates of Death. 

Traumatophiles and Noſophagus, 
whom Telemachus ſent to bis aſſiſ- 
tance, had exerted all weir art; they 
had brought back his fleeting ſhade by 
degrees, and he was. inſenfibly animat- 
ed with new ſtrength : a — but pe- 
netrating power, a new principle 
life, gliding from vein to vein, rea 
even to the heart; and a genial 
relaxing the frozey hand of Death, the 
tyrant remitted his graſp. But the in- 
bility of. a dying languor was im- 
mediately 


th! How 


„that he ſaw, not far diſ- 
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mediately ſncceeded by an agony of 
"es ; vid he felt the loſs of a brother, 
which before he was not in a condition 
to feel. Alas!” ſaid he, why all 
* this aſfiduity to preſerve my life? It 
« would be better that I ſhould follow 
« Hippias to the grave; my dear Hip- 
pias l whom I ſaw periſh at my fidel— 
O my brother! thou art loſt for ever; 
and, with thee, all the comforts of 
my life! I ſhall fee thee, I ſhall hear 
« thee, I ſhall embrace thee, no more! 
© ] ſhall no more unburden my breaſt 
«© of it's troubles to thee; and my 
« friendſhip ſhall participate of thy ſor- 
© rows no more - And is Hippias thus 
* loſt for ever! O ye gods, that delight 
© in the calamities of men! can it be; 
or is it not a dream, from which I 
« ſhall awake? Ah, no! it is a dread- 
ful reality! I have, indeed, loſt thee, 
0 Hippias I ſaw thee expire in the 
« duſt; and T muſt, at leaſt, live till T 
have avenged thee; till I have offered 
« up to thy manes the mercileſs A. 
« draſtus, whoſe hands are ſtained with 
thy blood! : 

W hile Phalanthus was uttering theſe 
paſſionate exclamations, and the di- 
vine diſpenſers of health were endea- 
youring to ſoothe him into peace, left 
the perturbation of his mind ſhould in- 
creaſe his malady, and render their me- 
dicines ineffectual, he — beheld 
Telemachus, who had * — ed him 
unperceived. At the firſt fight of him 
he felt the conflict of two oppoſite paſ- 
fons in his boſom: his mind ſtill 

lowed with reſentment at the remem- 
— of what had paſſed between Te- 
lemachus and Hippias; and the grief 
that he felt for the loſs of his brother 
gave this reſentment new force; but he 
was alſo conſcious that he was himſelf 
indebted for his life to Telemachus, 
who had reſcued him, bleeding and ex- 
hauſted, from the hands of Adraftus. 
During this ſtruggle he remarked the 
golden urn that contained the dear re- 
mains of his brother; and the ſight in- 
ſtantly melted him into tears: he em- 
braced Telemachus, at firſt without 
power to ſpeak; but at length he ſaid, 
in a feeble and interrupted voice— 
* Thy virtue, O ſon of Ulyſſes! has 
* compelled my love! I am indebted 
* to thee for my life: Iam indebted to 
* thee alſo for ſomething yet more pre- 
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© cious than life itſelf ! The limbs of 
my brother would have been a pre 
* to the vulture but for thee ; and, but 
© for thee, the rites of ſepulture had 
been denied him His ſhade would 
© have wandered, forlorn and wretched, 
the borders of the Styx, Mill 
© repulſed by Charon with inexorable 
* ſeverity ! Muſt I lie under ſuch obli- 
c prone to a man whom I have fo 
© bitterly hated ? May the gods re- 
* ward thee, and diſmiſs me — life 
© and miſery together! Render to me, 
« O Telemachus! the laſt duties that 
* you haverendered to my brother; and 
* your glory ſhall be compleat !' 

Phalanthus then fell back, fainting 
and overwhelmed with grief: Tele- 
machus continued near him; but, not 
daring to ſpeak, waited in filence till 
his ſpirits ſhould return, He revived 
after a ſhort time; and, taking the urn 
out of the hands of Telemachus, he 
kifſed it many times, and wept over it. 
O precious duſt!” ſaid he, when 
hy mall mine be mingled with you in the 
* ſame urn? — O my brother! I will fol- 
© low thee to the regions of the dead | 
* There is no need that I ſhould avenge 
* thee; for Telemachus will avenge us 
© both!” | 

By the ſkill of the two ſages, who 
—— the ſcience of ZEſculapius, 

halanthus gradually recovered. Te- 
lemachus was continually with them 
at the couch of the ſick, that they might 
exert themſelves with more diligence to 
haſten the cure; and the whole army 
was more ſtruck with admiration at the 
tenderneſs with which he ſuccoured his 
moſt inveterate enemy, than at the wiſ- 
dom and valour with which he had pre- 
ſerved the army of the allies. He was 
however, at the ſame time, indefatiga- 
ble in the ruder labours of war: he 
ſlept but little; and his ſleep was often 
interrupted, ſometimes by the intelli- 

ence which was brought him at eve 
— of the night, as well as of the 
day; and ſometimes by examining 
every quarter of the camp, which he 
never viſited twice together at the ſame 
hour, that he might be more ſure to 
ſurprize thoſe that were negligent of 
their duty. Though his ſleep was 
ſhort, and his labour great, yet his diet 
was plain: he fared, in every reſpect, 
like the common ſoldiers, that he might 
Y 2 give 
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give them an example of patience and 
lobriety; and proviſions becoming 
ſcarèe in the camp, he thought it ne- 
ceſſary to prevent murmurings and 
diſcontent by ſuffering voluntarily the 
ſame inconveniences which they ſuf- 
fered by neceſſity But this labour and 
temperance, however ſevere, were fo 


far from impaiting-his vigour, that he 


became every day more hardy and ro. 


'buſt: be began to loſe ihe ſofter graces, 
which may be conſidered as the flower 


of youth; his complexion hetame 
bre@wner and leſs delicate, and his limbs 
more muſcular and firm. 


END OF THE SEVENTEENTH BOOK. 
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had been conſiderably di- 
A \ miniſhed by the battle, re- 

| OG lon, where he expected a 
reinforcement,and watch- 

ing the allies. Thus a hungry lion, 
who has been repulſed from the fold, 
again into his den, and waits for ſome 
favourable moment when he may de- 
Telemachus, having eſtabliſhed an 
exact diſcipline among the troops, 
tion of a deſign which, though he had 
formed a conſiderable time, he had 
of the army. He had been long diſ- 
turbed in the night by dreams, in 
viſion never failed to return at the end 
of the night, juſt before the approach 
chace from Heaven the doubtful radi- 
ance of the ſtars, and from earth the 
e thought be ſaw Ulyſſes naked-upon 
the banks of a river, in a flowery mea- 
by nympbs,-who threw cloaths to cover 
him within his reach: ſometimes he 


A DRASTUS, whoſe troops 
tired behind Mount Au- 
ed for another opportunity of _— 
retires into the gloomy foreſt, enters 
ſtroy the whole flock. 
turned his mind entirely to the execu- 
wholly concealed from the commanders 
which he ſaw his father Ulyſſes. The 
of Aurora, with her prevailing fires, to 
eahing deluſions of fleep. Sometimes 
flow of ſome bhſsful iſland, ſurrounded 
fhovght he ſaw him in a palace that 


ſhone with ivory and gold, where a uu- 
merous audience, crowned with flowers, 
liftened to his eloquence. with delight 
and admiration ; he ſometimes appear- 
ed ſuddenly among the gueſts at a mag- 
nificent banquet, where joy ſhone upon 
every countenance; and the ſoft melody 
of a voice, accompanied by the lyre, 
gave ſweeter muſick than the lyre of 

Apollo, and the voices of the Nine. 
From theſe pleaſing dreams Telema- 
chus always awaked dejected and ſor- 
rowful ; and, while one of them was 
recent upon his mind, he cried out 
* O my father! O my dear father U. 
* lyſſes! the moſt trightful dreams 
* would be more welcome to me than 
© theſe! Thele repreſentations of fe- 
* licity convince me that thou art al. 
© ready deſcended to the abodes of thoſe 
* happy ſpirits whom the gods reward 
for their virtue with everlaſting reſt; 
I think I behold the fields of Elyſium! 
How dreadful is the loſs of hope! 
Muſt 1, then, O my father! ſee thee 
no more for ever? Muſt I no more 
embrace him to whom I was ſo dear, 
and whom I ſeek with ſuch tender 
ſolicitude and W labour? 
Shall I no more drink wiſdom from 
his lips? Shall I kiſs thoſe hands, 
thoſe dear, thoſe victorious hands, 
which have ſubdued ſo many ene - 
mies, no more? Shall they neyer pu- 
« niſh 
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nim the preſumptvous ſuitors of Pe- 


© nelope? And ſhall the glory of Ithaca 


never be reſtored ? 


.* You, ye gods, who are unpropiti- 
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ous to Ulyſſes, have ſent theſe dreams 


to expel the laſt hope from my breaſt, 
and leave me to deſpair and death! I 
can no longer endure this dreadful 
ſuſpenſe. Alas! what have I ſaid? 
Of the death of my father I am but 
too certain! I will then ſeek his ſhade 
in the world below. To thoſe awful 
regions Theſeus deſcended in ſafety; 

et Theſeus, with the moſt horrid 
impiety, ſought only to violate the 
deities of the place : my motive, the 
love of my father, is conſiſtent with 
my duty to the gods. Hercules alfo 
defcended, and returned: I pretend 
not, indeed, to his proweſs; but, 
without it, I dare to imitate his ex- 
ample. Orpheus, the recital of 
his misfortunes, ſoftened into pity 
that deity who was thought to be in- 
exorable, and obtained permiſſion for 
he return of Eurydice to the world 
of life: T am more worthy of com- 

aſſion than Orpheus; the Joſs that I 
your ſuſtained is greater than his; 
for what is a youthful beauty, to 
whom a thouſand youthful beauties 
are _ in compariſon of the great 


Ulyfles, unrivalled and alone, the . 


admiration and the pride of Greece! 
The attempt ſhall be made; and if I 

eriſh, I periſh. Why ſhould death 
be dreadful, when life is ſo wretched? 
I come, then, O Pluto!—O Proſer- 

ine!—to prove whether ye are in- 
deed without pity!—0 my father! 
having traverſed the earth and the 
ſeas, in vain, to find thee, I will now 
ſeek thee among the gloomy dwell- 
ings of the dead! If the gods will 
not permit me to poſſeſs thee upon 
the earth, and enjoy with thee the 
light of Heaven, they may, perhaps, 
vouchſafe me the ſight of thy ſhade 
by the dim twilight of the realms of 
darkneſs!” 


He — rered roſe from the bed 


which he had bedewed with his tears ; 
and hoped that the chearful light of 
the morning would have diſſipated the 
melancholy that he ſuffered from the 
dreams of the night: he found, how- 
ever, that the ſhaft which had pierced 
bim was ſtill in the wound, and that 
be carried it with him whitherſoever he 


went, 


He determined, therefore, to 
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deſcend into hel by a celebrated avenue 
not far from the camp. This avenye 
was near a city called Acherontia, from 
a dreadful cavern that led down to the 
banks of Acheron, an infernal river, 
which the gods themſelves atteſt with 
reverence and dread. The city waz 
built upon the ſummit of a rock, like 
a neſt upon the top of a tree. At the 
foot of the rock was the cavern, which 
no man ventured to approach. The 
ſhepherds were always careful to turn 
their flocks another way; and the ſv]. 
phureous vapour that exhaled by this 
aperture from the Stygian fens, con- 
taminated the air with a peſtilential 
malignity : the neighbouring ſoil pro. 
duced neither herb nor flower; and in this 
place the gentle gales of the zephyr, 
the ring beauties of the ſpring, and 
the rich gifts of autumn, were alike 
unknown. The ground was thirſty 
and ſterile, and preſented nothing to the 
eye but a few naked ſhrubs, and the 
cyprus cloathed with a funeral green, 
In the fields that ſurrounded it, even 
at a diſtance, Ceres denied her golden 
harveſts to the plough ; Bacchus never 
gave thedelicious fruit which he ſeemed 
to promiſe; for the grapes withered, 
inſtead of ripening, upon the tree. The 
Naiads mourned; and the waters of 
their urn flowed, not with a gentle and 
tranſlucent wave, but were bitter to the 
taſte, and impenetrable to the eye. 
Thorns and brambles here covered the 
| np and, as there was no grove 
or ſhelter, there were no birds to ſing; 
their ſtrains of love were warbled be- 
neath a milder ſky; and here nothing 
was to be heard but the hoarſe croak- 
ing of the raven, and the boding ſcreams 
of the owl. The very herbage of the 
field was bitter; and the flocks of theſe 
joyleſs paſtures felt not the pleaſing 
impulſe that makes them bound upon 
the green; the bull turned from the 
heifer, and the dejected ſhepherd for- 

ot the muſick of his pipe. A thick 
Black ſmoke frequently 12 from the 
cavern in a eloud, that covered the 
with untimely darkneſs in the midſt of 
the day: at theſe ſeaſons the neighbour- 
ing people doubled their deres, 0 
propitiate the infernal gods; yet the in · 
fernal gods were frequently inexorable, 
and would accept no ſacriſtæe but youth 
in it's ſweeteſt bloſſom, and manhood in 
it's __ vigour, which they cut off by 
a fatal contagion, la 
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In this place Telemachus reſolved 
to ſeek the way that led down to the 
dark dominions 'of Pluto. Minerva, 
who watched over him with inceſſant 
care, and covered him with her ægis, 
had rendered Pluto propitious; and, at 
her requeſt, Jupiter himſelf had com- 
miſioned Mercury, who deſcends daily 
to the infernal regions to deliver a cer- 
tain number of the dead to Charon, to 
tell the ſovereign of the ſhades, it was 
his pleaſure that Telemachus ſnould be 

itted to enter his dominions. 

Telemachus withdrew ſecretly from 
the camp in the night; and, going on 
by the light of the moon, he invoked 
that powerful divinity, who in Heaven 
is the radiant planet of the night, upon 
earth the chaſte Diana, and the tremen- 
dous Hecate in hell: the goddeſs heard 
his prayer, and accepted it; for ſhe 
knew that his heart was upright, and 
his intentions pious. 

As he drew-near to the cavern, he 
heard the ſubterraneous empire roar; 
the earth trembled under his feet, and 
the heavens ſeemed to rain down fire 
upon his head. A ſecret horror thrill - 
Þ to his heart, and his limbs were 
covered with a cold ſweat: yet his for- 
titude ſuſtained him; and, lifting up his 
hands and his eyes to Heaven Great 
gods,“ ſaid he, © 1 accept theſe omens, 
and believe them to be happy; fulfil 
© them, and confirm my hope! His 
breaſt glowed with new ardour as he 
ſpoke, and he ruſhed forward to the 
mouth of the pit. 8 

The thick ſmoke; which rendered it 
fatal to all that approached it, imme- 
diately diſappeared; and the peſtilen - 
tial ſtench was for a while * 
He entered the cavern alone; for wha, 
would have dared to follow him? Two 
Cretans, to whom he had communi - 
cated his deſign, and who accompanied 
him part of the way, remained pale and 
trembling, in a temple at ſome diſtance, 
putting wp prayers for his deliverance, 
but defpairing of his return. | 

Telemachus, in the mean time, 
plunged into the tremendous. darkneſs 

ttore him, having his ſword drawn in 
his hand. In a E minutes he per- 
ceived a feeble and duſky light, Nike 
that which is ſeen at midnight upon the 
earth: he could alſo diftinguith airy 
ſhades that fluttered round ham, which 
be diſperſed with his ſword; and ſoon 

he diſcoyered the mournful banks 


of the Styx, whoſe waters, polluted by 
the marſh they cover, moved lowly in 
a ſullen ſtream, that returns in perpetual 
eddies upon itſelf, Here he perceived 
an innumerable multitude of thoſe 
who, having, been denied the rites of ſe- 
pulture, preſented themſelves to inex- 
orable Charon in vain. Charon, whoſe 
old age, though vigorous and immor- 
tal, is always gloomy and ſevere, 'kept 
them back with menaces and reproach ; 
but he admitted the young Greek into 
his bark as ſoon as he came up. 

The ear of Telemachus, the moment 
he entered, was ſtruck with-the groans 
of inconſolable grief. Who art thou,“ 
ſaid he to the complaining ghoſt; * and 
* what is thy misfortune ? —“ I was,“ 
replied the phantom, * Nabopharzan, 
the king of Babylon the great. Ali 
* the nations of the Eaſt trembled at 
the ſound of my name; and I com- 
pelled the Babylonians to worthip me 
in a temple of marble, where I was 
repreſented by a ſtatue of gold, be- 
fore which the moſt coſtly perfumes 
of Ethiopia were burnt night and day. 
No man contradicted me without in- 
{tant puniſhment; and every inven- 
tion was upon the ſtretch to diſcover 
ſome new pleaſures, that might 
heighten the luxury of my life. I 
was then in the full bloom and vi- 
gour of youth; and life, with all it's 
pomp and pleaſures, was ſtill before 
me. But, alas! a woman, whom 1 
loved with a paſſion that ſhe did not 
return, too ſoon convinced me that I 
was not a god: the gave me poiſon; 
and I now am nothing. Yeſterday 
they depoſited my aſhes, with great ſo- 
lemnity, in a golden urn; they wept, 
they tore their hair, and ſeemed read 
to throw themſelves on the funeral 
pile, that they might periſh with me: 
they are now ſurrounding the ſuperb 


remains, with all the external parade 
of ſotrow ; but ſecretly, and in ſince · 
rity, I am regretted by none, Even 
my family hold my memory in ab- 
horrence; and here I have been alveady 
treated with the moſt mortifying in- 
dignity!“ 
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An object ſo deplorable touched the 


breaſt of Telemachus with pity. * And 


« was you then truly happy, ſaid he, 


during your reign? Did you taſte that 
© ſweet tranquillity, without which the 
© heart ſhrinks and withers like a 

« blighted 
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mauſolæum, in which they placed my 
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* blighted flower; nor, even in proſpe-' 
© rity, can expand to delight? —“ Far 
from it,” replied the monarch; I 
* knew it not, even in idea. A peace 
© like this, indeed, has been extolled 
© by the fages as the only good, but it 
© never made my felicity: my heart was 
© perpetually agitated by new defires, 
and throbbing with fear and hope; I 
* wiſhed that paſſion ſhould perpetually 
© ſucceed to paſſion, with a tumultuous 
« rapidity, which excluded thought; 
and practiſed every artifice to effect 
© it. This was my expedient to avoid 
© the-pangs of reflection; ſuch was the 
© peace I procured; I thought all other 
© a fable and a dream; and ſuch were 
© the pleaſures I regret!" 

During this relation, Nabopharzan 
wept with the effeminate puſillanimity 
of a man enervated by good fortune 
unacquainted with and there- 
fore a ſtranger to fortitude, There 
were with him ſome flaves, who had 
been put to death to honour his funeral, 
and whom Mercury had delivered to 
Charon with their king; giving them, 
at the ſame time, an abſolute power 
over him, who had been their tyrant 
upon earth. The ſhades of theſe ſlaves 
no longer feared the ſhade of Nabo- 
pharzan; they held him in a chain, and 
treated him with the moſt cruel indig- 
nity. * As men,” ſaid one of them, 
© had we not the ſame nature with thee? 
How couldſt thou be ſo ſtupid as to 
imagine thyſelf a god, and forget 
© that thy parents were mortal ?'— 
© His unwillingneſs to be taken for a 
man, ſaid another, was right; for 
+ he was a manſter without humanity.” 
— Well,” ſaid another, what are be- 
© come of your flatterers now? Poor 
© wretch! there is now nothing that 

- © thou canſt either give or take away; 
© thou art now become the ſlave even of 
«© thy ſlaves. The juſtice of the gods is 
© flow; but the criminal is at. laſt cer- 
« tainly overtaken!” 
Nabopharzan, ſtung with theſe in- 
ſults, threw bimſelf upon his face, in 
an agony of rage and deſpair z but Cha- 
ron bade the flaves pull him up by his 
chain. He muſt not,“ ſaid . © be 
allowed the conſolation even of hiding 
© his ſhame, of which all the ghoſts 
© that throng the borders of the Styx 
© muſt be witnefles, that the gods, = 
© fo long ſuffered this impious tyrant 
© to oppreſs the earth, may at laſt be 
« juſtited,- Yet this, O ſcourge of Ba- 
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Whether he is ſtil] a wanderer upon 


* bylon! is but the beginning of Gr. 
* rows; the judgment of Minos, in. 
©. partial and inexorable, is at hand! 
The bark now touched the dominiopt 
of Pluto; and the ghoſts ran down in 
crowds to the ſhore, gazing, with the 
utmoſt curioſity and wonder, at the 
living mortal, who ſtood difiinguiſhed 
among the dead in the boat: but the 
moment Telemachus ſet his foot on the 
ſhore, they vaniſhed like the ſhades of 
the night before the firſt beams of the 
morning. Then Charon, turning to. 
wards him, with a brow leſs contracted 
into frowns, and a look leſs ſevere than 
uſual—* O favoured of Heaven!“ (aid 
he, © fince thou art permitted to enter 
© the realms of darkneſs, which to all 
* the living beſides thyſelf are interdig. 
ed, make haſte to puſh forward, whi. 
therſoever the Fates have called thee, 
Proceed, by this gloomy path, to the 
2 of Pluto, whom thou wilt 
nd fitting upon his throne, and 
who will permit thee to enter thoſe 
receſſes of his dominion, the ſe. 
crets of which I am not permitted to 
reveal.“ | 
Telemachus, immediately preſſing 
forward with an haſty ſtep, dilcovered 
the ſhades gliding about on every fide, 
more numerous than the ſands upon the 
{ca- ſhore; and he was (truck with a t. 
ligious dread, to perceive that, in the 
midſt of the tumalt and hurry of this 
incredible multitude, all was filent as 
the grave. He ſees, at lengtb, the 
gloomy reſidence of unrelenting Pluto; 
his hairs ſtand erect, his legs tremble, 
and his voice fails him. Tremendous 
power!“ ſaid he, with faltering and 
interrupted ſpeech, * the ſon of the un- 
happy Ulyſſes now ſtands before thee, 
I come to enquire whether my father 
is deſcended into your dominions, or 
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* the earth. 
Pluto was ſeated upon a throne of 
ebony; his countenance was pale and 
ſevere, his eyes hollow and ardent, 
and his brow contracted and menacing. 
The ſight of a mortal fill breathing 
the breath of life was hateful to bis 
eyes, as the day is hateful to thoſe ani- 
mals that leave their receſſes only by 
night. At his fide ſat Proſerpine, who 
ſeemed to be the only object of his atten- 
tion, and to ſoften him into ſome degree 
of complacency: ſhe enjoyed a beauty 

that was rnd ery renewed ; butt 
was mingled with her immortal charm 
ſomething 
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ſomething of her lord's inflexible ſeve- | 


2 the foot of the throne ſat the pale 
father of deſtruction, Death, inceſſant- 
ly whetting a ſcythe, which he held in 
his hand. Around this horrid ſpetre 
hovered repining Cares, and injurious 
Saſpicions; Vengeance diſtained with 
blood, and covered with wounds; cauſe- 
jeſs Hatred; Avarice, gnawing her own 
fleſh; and Deſpair, the victim of her 
own rage; Ambition, whoſe fury over- 
turns all things like a whirlwind; and 
Treaſon thirſting for blood, and not 
able to enjoy the miſchiefs ſhe produces; 
Envy, ſhedding round her the venom 
that corrodes her heart, and ſickening 
with rage at the impotence of her ma- 
lice; and Impiety, that opens for her- 
ſelf a gulf without bottom, in which ſhe 
ſhall plunge at laſt without hope. Be- 
ſides theſe were nameleſs ſpectres with- 
out number, all hideous to behold; 
phantoms that repreſent the dead to ter- 
rify the living; frightful dreams, and 
the horrid vigils of Diſeaſe and Pain! 
By theſe images of woe was Pluto ſur- 
rounded ; and ſuch were the attendants 
that filled his palace. He replied to 
the ſon of Ulyſſes in a hollow tone; 
and the depths of Erebus re-murmured 
to the ſound. 

© If it is by Fate, O mortal! that 
© thou haſt violated this ſacred aſylum 
of the dead, that fate, which has thus 
* diſtinguiſhed thee, fulfil ! Of thy fa- 
Ather I will tell thee nothing: it is 
© enough that here thou art permitted to 
* ſeek him. As upon the earth he was 
* a king, thy ſearch may be confined, 
© on one ſide, to that part of Tartarus 
„here wicked kings are conſigned to 
* puniſhment; and, on the other, to 
* that part of Elyſium where the good 
* receive their reward: but from hence 
thou canſt not enter the fields of Ely- 
ſium till thou haſt paſſed through 
© Tartarus. Make bat: thither ; and 
© linger not in my dominions! 

Telemachus inſtantly obeyed, and 
paſed through the dreary vacuity that 
ſurrounded him, with ſuch ſpeed, that 
he ſeemed almoſt to fly; ſuch was his 
impatience to behold his father, and to 
quit the preſence of a tyrant, equally the 
terror of the living and the dead! He 
ſoon perceived the gloomy tract of Tar- 
tarus at a ſmall diſtance before him: 
from this place aſcended a black cloud 
of peſtilential Gnoke, which would have 


* 
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been fatal in the realms of liſe. This 


ſmoke hovered over a river of fire; the 


flames of which, returning upon them - 
ſelves, roared in a burning vortex, with 
a noiſe like that of an impetuous tor- 
rent precipitated from the higheſt rock; 
ſo-that in this region of woe no other 
ſound could be diſtinctly heard. 
Telemachus, ſecretly animated by 
Minerva, entered the gulf without fear. 
The firſt object that preſented was a 
great number of men, who, born in a 
mean condition, were now punithed for 
having ſought to acquire riches by fraud, 
treachery, and violence, Among them 
he remarked many of thoſe impious hy- 
1 who, affecting a zeal for re- 
igion, played upon the credulity of 
others, and gratified their own ambi- 
tion, Theſe wretches, who had abuſed 
virtue itſelf, the beſt gift of Heaven, to 
diſhoneſt purpoſes, were puniſhed as the 
moſt criminal of men: the child who 
had murdered his parents, the wife who 
had embrued her — in a huſband's 
blood, and the traitor who had fold his 
country in violation of every tie, were 
puniſhed with leſs ſeverity than theſe. 
Such was the decree pronounced by the 
judges of the dead; becauſe hypocrites 
are not content to be wicked upon the 
common terms, they would be vicious 
with the reputation of virtue; and, by 
an appearance of virtue, which at length 
is found to be falſe, they prevent man- 


kind from putting confidence in the 


true. The gods, whoſe omniſcience 
they mock, and whoſe honour they de- 
grade, take pleaſure in the exertion of 
all their power to avenge the inſult. 
After theſe appeared others, to whom 
the world ſcarce imputes guilt, but 
whom the Divine Vengeance purſues 
without pity : the har, the ungrateful, 
the paraſite who laviſhes adulation up- 
on vice, and the flanderer who falſely 
detracts from virtue; all Who judge 
raſhly of what they know but in part, 
and thus injure the reputation of the 
innocent, | | 


But, among all who ſuffered for in- 


gratitude, thoſe were puniſhed with moſt 


ſeverity who had been ungrateful to the 
gods. What” ſaid Minos, is he 
* conſidered as a monſter ho is guilty 
© of ingratitude to his father, or his 
friend, from whom he has received 
* ſome ſuch benefits as mortals can be- 
* flow; and ſhall the wretch glory in 
nis crime, who is ungrateful to God, 

re 
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© thegiver of life, and of every bleſſing 
© jit includes? Does he not owe his ex- 
© iſtence rather to the Author of Na- 
© ture than to the parents r 
* whom his exiſtence was derived? 
© The leſs theſe crimes are cenſured 
5 and puniſhed upon earth, the more 
© are they obnoxious in hell to impla- 
© cable vengeance, which no force can 
«© reſiſt, and no ſubtlety elude. 
Telemachus ſeeing a man condemned 
by the judges, whom he found fitting, 
ventured to aſk them what was his 
crime. He was immediately anſwered 
by the offender himſelf; I have done, 
ſaid he, * no evil; my pleaſure con- 
« ſilted wholly in doing good. I have 
been juſt, munificent, liberal, and 
compaſſionate z of what crime, then, 
can I be acculed ?“ With reſpect 
to man, rephed Minos, thou art 
accuſed of none; but didſt thou not 
owe leſs to man than to the gods? 
If ſo, what are thy pretenſions to 
juſtice? Thou haſt punctually ful- 
filled thy duty to men, who are but 
duſt; thou haſt been virtuous; but 
thy virtue terminated wholly in thy- 
ſelf, without reference to the gods 
who gave it: thy virtue was to be 
thy own felicity; and to thyſelf thou 
waſt all in all. Thou haſt, indeed, 
been thy own deity; but the gods, 
by whom all things have been cre- 
ated, and who have created all things 
for themſelves, cannot give up their 
rights : thou haſt forgotten them, and 
they will forget thee. Since thou 
haſt defired to exiſt for thyſelf, and 
not for them, to thyſelf they will de- 
liver thee up: ſeek, then, thy conſo- 
lation in thine own heart, Thou art 
ſeparated for ever from man, whom, 
for thy own ſake, thou haſt defired to 
pleaſe; and left to thyſelf alone, that 
idol of thy heart! Learn now, atleaſt, 
that piety is that virtue of which the 
gods are objects; and that without 
this no virtue can deſerve the name, 
The falſe luſtre of that with which 
thou haſt long dazzled the eyes of 
men, who are eaſily deceived, will 
deceive no more: men diſtinguiſh 
that only from which they derive 
pain or pleaſure into virtue and vice; 
and are therefore alike ignorant both 
of good and evil: but here, the per- 
« ſpicacity of Divine Wiſdom diſcerns 
all things as they are. The judgment 
of men from external appearances is 
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© reſerved; what they have admired 
© 1s frequently condemned; and what 
© they have condemned, approved.” 
Theſe words, to the boaſter of phi- 
loſophick virtue, were like a ſtroke of 
thunder ; and he was unable to ſuſtain 
the ſhock. The ſelf-complacence with 
which he had been uſed to contemplate 
his moderation, his fortitude, his ge. 
neroſity, was now changed to anguiſh 
and regret: the view of his own heart, 
at enmity with the gods, became his 
puniſhment. He now ſaw, and was 
doomed for ever to ſee, himſelf by the 
light of truth: he perceived that the 
approbation of men, which all his 
actions had been directed to acquire, 
was erroneous and vain. When he 
looked inward, he found every thing 
totally changed: he was no longer the 
ſame being; and all comfort was era- 
dicated from his heart. His conſcience, 
which had hitherto witneſſed in his fa. 
vour, now roſe up againſt him, and re. 
proached him even with his virtues; 
which, not having the 'Deity for their 
rincipal and end, were erroneous and 
illufive: he was overwhelmed with 
coniternation and trouble; with ſhame, 
remorſe, and deſpair. The Furies, in- 
eed, forbore to torment him; he was 
delivered over to himſelf, and they were 
ſatisfied ; his own heart was the aven- 
ger of the gods, whom he had deſpiſed, 
As he could not eſcape from himſelf, 
he retired to the moſt gloomy receſſes, 
that he might be concealed from others; 
he ſought for darkneſs, but he found it 
not; light ſtill perſecuted and purſued 
him. The light of truth, which he 
had not followed, now puniſhed him 
for the negle& ; and all that he had be- 
held with pleaſure hecame odious in his 
eyes, as the ſource of miſery that could 
never end. * Dreadful fituation !* ſaid 
he; © I have known neither the gods, 
* mankind, nor myſelf ! I have, indeed, 
© known nothing z- ſince J have not diſ- 
* tinguiſhed from ſpecious evil that 
only which is truly good! All my 


© fieps have deviated from the path ! 


© ſhould have trodden : all my wiſdom 
© was folly; and all my virtue was 
* pride, which ſacrificed, with a blind 
* 1mpiety, only to that vile idol my- 
« ſelt l' | 

The next objects that Telemachus 


perceived, as he went on, were kings 


that had abuſed their power. An 
avenging fury held up before them a 
mirror, 
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mirror, which refleed their vices in 
all their deformity: m this they beheld 
their undiſtinguiſhing vanity, that was 
gratified by the groſſeſt adulation; their 
want of feeling for mankind, whoſe 
happineſs ſhould have been the firſt ob- 
ect of their attention; theic inſenſibi- 
ity to virtue, their dread of truth, their 
partiality to flatterers, their diſſipation, 
effeminacy, and indolence; their cauſe- 
leſs ſuſpicions ; their vain parade, and 
oſtentatious ſplendor, an idle blaze, in 
which the publick welfare is conſumed 
their ambition of falſe honour, pro- 
cured at the expence of blood; and their 
inhuman luxury, which extorted a per- 
petual ſupply of ſuperfluous delicacies 
from the wretched victims of grief and 
anguiſh, When they looked into this 
mirror, they ſaw themſelves faithfully 
repreſented; and they found the pic- 
ture more monſtrous and horrid than 
the chimera vanquiſhed by Bellerophon; 
the Lernzan hydra ſlain by Hercules; 
even Cerberus himſelf, though from 
three infernal mouths he diſgorges a 
ſtream of peſtilential fire, the fumes of 
which are ſufficient to deſtroy the whole 
race of men that breathe upon the 
earth. At the ſame time, another fu 
tauntingly repeated all the praiſes which 
ſycophants had laviſhed upon them in 
their lives, and held up another mir- 
ror, in which they appeared as flatter 
had repreſented them. The contra 
of thele pictures, ſo widely different, 
was the puniſhment of their vanity : 
and it was remarkable, that the moſt 
wicked were the objects of the moſt 
extravagant praiſe; becauſe the moſt 
wicked are moſt to be feared ; and be- 
cauſe they exact, with leſs ſhame, the 
ſervile adulation of the poets and ora- 
wo 3 time. 1 
eir groans etually alcende 
from this dreadf A 3 Fan the 
law nothing but the deriſion and inſult _ 
of which they were themſelves the ob- 
jets; where every thing repulſed, op- 
poſed, and confounded them. As they 
2 with the lives of mankind upon 
the earth, and pretended that the whole 
ſpecies was created for their uſe, they 
were, in Tartarus, delivered over to the 
capricious tyranny of ſlaves, who made 
them taſte all the bitterneſs of ſervitude 
in their turn: they obeyed with un- 
utterable anguiſh, and without ho 
that the iron hand of Oppreſſion would 


lie lighter upon them. Under the 
ſtrokes of theſe ſlaves, now their merci 
leſs tyrants, they lay paſſive and impo- 
tent, like an anvil under the hammers 
of the Cyclops, when Volcan urges 
their labour at the flaming furnaces of 
Mount Etna. ; 
Telemachus obſerved the counte- 
nances of theſe criminals to be pale and 
ghaſtly, ſtrongly expreſſive of the tor - 
ment they foffered at the heart. They 
looked inward with a ſelf-abhorrence> 
now inſeparable from their exiſtence ; 
their crimes themſelves were become 
their puniſhment, and it was not ne- 
ceſſary that greater ſhould'be inflicted ; 
they eel, them like hideous ſpec- 
tres, and continually ſtarted up before 
them in all their deformity. They 
wiſhed for a ſecond death, that might 
ſeparate them from theſe miniſters of 
vengeance, as the firſt had ſeparated 
their ſpirits from the body; a deith 
that might at once extinguith all con- 
ſciouſneſs and ſenſibility: they called 
upon the depths of hell to hide them 
from the perſecuting beams of truth in 
impenetrable darkneſs 5 but they are 
reſerved for the, cup of vengeance, 
which, though they drink of it for ever, 
ſhall be for ever full! The truth, from 
which they fled, has overtaken them, 
an invincible and unrelenting enemy! 
The ray, which once might haveillu- 
minated them like the mild radiance of 
the day, now pierces them like light» 
ning; a fierce and fatal fire that, with- 
out injury to the external parts, infixes 
a burning torment at the heart! By 
truth, now an avenging flame, the very 
ſoul is melted, like metal in a furnace; 
it diſſolves all, but deſtroys nothing; 
it diſunites the firſt elements of life, 
et the ſufferer can never die; he 1s, as 
it were, divided againſt himſelf, with- 
oupreſt, and without comfort; animat- 
ed by no vital principle, but the rage 
that kindles at his own miſconduR, and 
the dreadful madneſs that reſults from 
deſpair ! 
Among theſe objects, at the ſight of 


which the hair of Telemachus ſtood - 


ere, he beheld many of the ancient 
kings of Lydia, who were puniſhed for 
having prune the ſelfiſh gratifica- 
tions © 

to that labour for the good of others, 


. which, to royalty, is a duty of indiſ- 


nſable obligation. 
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Theſe kings mutually reproached 


each other with their folly. Did not 
© I often recommend to you,” ſaid one 
of them to his ſon, during the laſt 
« years of my life, when old age had 
given weight to my counſel, the re- 
paration of the miſchief which my 
negligence had produced ?* — Un- 
happy wretch!* replied the fon, 
thou art the cauſe of my perdition : 
it was thy example that made me 
vain-glorious, proud, voluptuous, 
and cruel! While I ſaw thee ſur- 
rounded with flattery, and relaxed in 
luxury and floth, I alſo inſenſibly 
acquired the love of pleaſure and 
adulation. I thought the reſt of men 
were to kings, what horſes and other 
beaſts of burden are to men; ani- 
mals wholly unworthy of regard, ex- 
cept for the drudgery they perform, 
and the conveniences they procure : 
this was my opinion; and I learned 
it of thee, I followed thy example; 
and I ſhare thy miſery!' Theſe re- 
pony were mingled with the moſt 

orrid execrations; and mutual rage 
and indignation aggravated the tor- 
ments of hell. 

Around theſe wretched princes there 


fill hovered, like owls in the twilight, 


cauſeleſs Jealouſies, and vain Alarms; 
Miſtruſt and Dread, which revenge 
upon kings their diſregard of mankind; 
Avarice, inſatiable of wealth; falſe 
Honour, ever tyrannical and oppreſſive; 
and effeminate Luxury, a deceitful dæ- 
mon, that aggravates every evil, and 
beſtows only imaginary good. 


* 
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Many kings were alſo ſeverely pu- 
niſhed, not for the miſchief they had 
done, but for the good they had neg. 
lected to do. Every crime which i; 


committed by the ſubject, in conſe. 


quence of laws not enforced, is the 
crime of the king; for kings reign on 

as miniſters of the law. To kings all 
are imputed all the diſorders that ariſe 
from pomp, luxury, and every other 
exceſs which excites irregular and im. 
petuous - paſſions, that cannot be gra. 
tified but by the violation of the com. 
mon rights of mankind : but the prin. 
ces who, inſtead of watching over their 
people as a ſhepherd watches over bis 
flock, worried and devoured them like 
the wolf, were puniſhed with the mot 
exemplary ſeverity. 

In this abyſs of darkneſs and miſery 
Telemachus beheld, with yet greater 
aſtoniſhment, many kings who had 
been honoured for their perſonal vir. 
tues upon earth; but were, notwith- 
ſtanding, condemned to the pains of 
Tartarus, for implicitly leaving the ad. 
miniſtration of government to wicked 
and crafty men: they were puniſhed 
for miſchiefs which they had ſuffered 
to be perpetrated under the ſanction of 
their authority, The greater part of 
them, indeed, had been by principle 
neither virtuous nor vicious; ſupinely 
taking the colour impreſſed upon them 
from without : they did not ſhun the 
truth when it preſented itſelf; but they 
had no reliſh for virtue, no delight in 


doing good. 


END OF THE EIGHTEENTH BOOK. 
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BOOK XIX. 


ww HEN Telemachus quit- 
Þ ted this place, he felt him- 
W ſelf relieved, as if a moun- 
tain had been removed 
from his breaſt, This re- 
lief, ſo ſudden and ſo great, 
impreſſed him with a ſtrong ſenſe of 
the miſery of thoſe who are confined in 
it without hope of deliverance. He was 
terrified at having ſeen ſo many kings 
puniſhed with much greater ſeverity 
than any other offenders. Have kings, 
© then,” ſaid he, ſo many duties to 
«© fulfil, ſo many difficulties to ſur- 
mount, and ſo many dangers to avoid? 
© Is the knowledge that is neceſſary to 
put them upon their guard, as well 
© againſt themlelves as others, ſo diffi- 
cult to be acquired? and, after all 
© the envy, tumult, and oppoſition, of 
* a tranſitory life, are they conſigned to 
© the intolerable and eternal pains of 
© hell? What folly, then, to wiſh for 
* royalty! How happy the peaceful 
* private ſtation, in which the practice 
of virtue is comparatively eaſy!” 
Theſe reflections filled him with con- 
fuſion and trouble; his knees trembled, 
his heart throbbed with perturbation, 
and he felt ſomething like that hopeleſs 


miſery, of which he had juſt been a 


ſpectator: but, in proportion as he ad- 


| vanced, and the realms of darkneſs, de- 


ſpair, and horror, became more remote, 


he felt new courage gradually ſpring 


up in his breaſt; he breathed with 
greater freedom ; and perceived, at a 
diſtance, the pure and bliſsful light 
which brightens the reſidence of heroick 
virtue. 

In this pace reſided all the 
kings who had governed mankind from 
the 2 of time. They were ſe 
parated from the reſt of the juſt; for, 
as wicked princes ſuffer more dreadful 
puniſhment than other offenders in 
Tartarus, ſo good kings enjoy infinite- 
ly greater felicity than other lovers of 
virtue in the fields of Elyſium, 

Telemachus advanced towards theſe 
happy and illuſtrious beings, whom he 
found in grovesof delightful fragrance, 
reclining upon the downy turf, where 
the flowers and herbage were perpetu- 
ally renewed : a thouſand rills wan- 


dered through theſe ſcenes of delight, 
and refreſhed the ſoil with a 2 and 


unpolluted wave: the ſong of innume- 
rable birds echoed in the grove; and 
while Spring ſtrewed the ground with 
her flowers, Autumn loaded the trees 
with her fruit. In this place the burn- 
ing heat of the dog - ſtar was never felt; 
and the ſtormy North was forbidden to 
ſcatter over it the froſts of winter. 
Neither War, that is athirſt for blood; 
not Envy, that wounds with an enve- 
nomed tooth, like the vipers that are 
wreathed round her arms, and foſtered 
in her boſom; nor Jealouſy, nor Diſ- 

a truſt 
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truſt, nor Fears, nor vain Deſires, in- 
vade theſe ſacred domains of Peate: the 
day is here without end, and the ſhades 
of night are unknown. Here the bodies 
of the bleſſed are cloathed with a pure 
and lambent light, as with a garment; 
a light not reſembling that vouchſated 
to mortals upon earth, which is rather 
darkneſs viſible, but a celeſtial radiance 
without a name ; an emanation that 

netrates the groſſeſt body with more 
ſubtlety than the-rays of the ſun pene- 
trate the pureſt cryſtal ; which rather 
ſtrengthens than dazzles the fight, and 
diffuics through the ſoul a ſerenity 
which no language can expreſs. By 
this ethereal <ffence the bleſſed are ſuſ- 
tained in everlaſting life; it pervades 
them, it inccrporates with them as food 
incorporates with the mortal body: 
they ſee it, they breathe it, and it pro- 
duces in them an inexhauſtible ſource 


of ſerenity and joy. It is a fountain 


of delight, in which they are abſorbed, 
as fiſhes are abſorbed in the ſea; they 
wiſh for nothing, and, baving nothing, 
they poſſeſs all things. This celeſtial 
light ſatiates the hunger of the ſoul; 
every deſire is precluded ; and they have 
a fylneſs of joy which ſets chem above 
all that mortals ſeek with ſuch reſtleſs 
ardour to fill the vacuity that aches for 
ever in their breaſts. All the delightful 


objects that ſurround them are-diſre- - 


garded, for their felicity ſprings up 
within, and, being perfect, can derive 
nothing from without: ſo the gods, 
ſatiated with nectar and ambroſia, diſ- 
dain, as groſs and impure, all the dain- 
ties of the moſt luxurious table upon 
earth. From theſe ſeats of tranquillity 
all evils fly to a remote diſtance: death, 
diſraſe, poverty, and pain; regret and 
remorſe; fear, and even hope, which is 
ſometimes net leſs einfol than fear 
"ſelf ; animoſity, diſguſt; and reſent- 
ment; are for ever denied acceſs. 

The lofty mountains of "Thrace, 


whoſe ſummits, hoary with everlaſting: 
ſnows, have pierced the clouds from 


the beginning of time, might ſooner be 
overturned from their foundations, 


though deep as the centre, than the: 


peace of theſe happy beings be inter- 


rupted for a moment; They are, in- 
- deed, touched with pity at the miſeries 


of life; but it is a foothing and tender 


Mon, that takes nothing from their 


Immutable felicity. Their countenan- 


ces ſhine with A divine glory; with the 


bloom of unfading youth, the bright. 
neſs of everlaſting joy; of joy which, 
ſuperior to the wanton levity of mirth, 
is calm, ſilent, and ſolemn, the ſublime 
fruition of truth and virtue. They 
feel. every moment, what a mother 
feels at the return of an only ſon, whom 
ſhe believed io be dead ; but the plea. 
ſure which, in the breaſt of the mother 
is tranſient, is permanent in theirs; it 
can neither languiſh nor ceaſe. They 
have all the gladneſs that is inſpired by 
wine, without either the tumult or the 
folly; they converſe together concern- 
ing what they ſee, and what they enjoy; 
they deſpiſe the opprobrious luxury 
and idle pomp of their former condi. 
tion, which they review with diſguſt 
and regret ; they enjoy the remembrance 
of their difficulties and diſtreſs, during 
the ſhort period in which, to maintain 
their integrity, it was neceſſary th 
ſhould ſtrive, not only againſt others, 
but themſelves; and they acknowledge 
the guidance and protection of the gods, 
who conducted them in ſafety through 
ſo many dangers, with gratitude and 
admiration. Something ineffable and 
divine is continually poured into their 
hearts; ſomething like an efflux of 
Divinity itſelf, which incorporates with 
their own nature. They ſee, they feel, 
that they are happy; and are, ſecretly 
conſcious that they ſhall be happy for 
ever. They ſing the praiſes of the 
gods, as with one voice: in the whole 
aſſembly there is but one mind, and 
one heart; and the ſame ſtream of di- 
vine felicity circulates through every 
heart, 

In this ſacred and ſupreme delight 
whole ages glide away unperceived, 
and ſeem ſhorter than the happieſt hovrs 
upon earth; but gliding ages ſtill leave 
their happineſs entire. They reign to- 


gether, not upon thrones which the 
hands of men can overturn, but in them- 


ſelves, with a power that is abſolpte 
and immutable, not derived from with- 


out, or dependant upon a deſpicable 


and wretched multitude. They are not 
diſtinguiſhed by the crowns that ſo of- 
ten conceal, under a falſe luſtre, the 
mournful gloom of anxiety and terror; 
the gods themſelves have placed vpon 
their heads diadems of everlaſting ſplen- 
dor, the ſymbols and the pledges of 
happineſs and immortality. 
akne , who looked round theſe 


fields for his father in vain, was ſo 
h ſtruck 
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ſtruck with the calm but ſublime en- © fied; ſince thou haſt deſcended 


joyments of the place, that he was 
now grieved not to find him among 
the dead, and lamented the neceſſity 
he was under himſelf of returning 
back to the living. It is here alone, 
ſays he, © that there is life; the ſha- 
« dow only, and not the reality, is to 
© be found upon earth. He obſerved, 
however, with aſtoniſhment, that the 
number of kings that were puniſhed 
in Tartarus was great, and the num- 
ber of thoſe that were rewarded in E- 
Iyfum was ſmall: from this diſpro- 
rtion he inferred, that there were 
but few princes whoſe fortitude could 
effectually reſiſt their own power, and 
the flattery by which their paſſions 
were continually excited. He perceiv- 
ed that good kings were, for this rea- 
ſon, rare; and that the greater number 
are ſo wicked, that if the gods, after 
having ſuffered them to abuſe their 
power during life, were not to puniſh 
them among the dead, they would 
ceaſe to be juſt. | | 
Telemachus, not ſeeing his father 
Ulyſſes among theſe happy few, looked 
round for his grandfather, the divine 
Laertes. f 
fectually employed in this ſearch, an 
old man advanced towards him, whoſe 


appearance was in the vm degree 


venerable and majeſtick: his old age 
did not reſemble that of men who bend 
under the weight of years upon earth; 
it was a kind of nameleſs indication 
that he had been old before he died; it 
was ſomething that blended all the 
dignity of aged with all the graces of 
youth; for to thoſe who enter the fields 
of Elyſium, however old and decrepid, 
the graces of youth are immediately 
reſtored. 
up haſtily to Telemachus; and, look- 
ing upon him with a familiar compla- 
cency, as one whom he knew and 
loved, the youth, to whom he was 
wholly a ftranger, ftood filem, in 
confuſion and ſuſpenſe. * I perceive, 
my ſon, ſaid the ſhade, * that thou 
* doſt not recolle& me; but I am not 
* offended. I am Arcefius, the father 
* of Laertes; and my days upon earth 
were accompliſhed a little before U- 
f ils, my grandſon, went from T- 
© thaca to the iege of Froy: thou waſt 
Jet an infant in the arms of thy 
nurſe; but F had then | conceived 


' hopes of thee, which are now juſti- (flying, is remote already; even 


While his eyes were inef. 


This venerable figure came 


© the dominions of Pluto in ſearch of 
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thy father, and the gods have ſu- 
ſtained thee in the attempt. The 
gods, O fortunate youth! regard 
thee with peculiar love; and will 
diſtinguiſh thee by glory equal to 
that of Ulyſſes. I am happy once 
more to behold thee: but ſearch for 
Ulyſſes no more among the dead; be 
ſtill lives; and is reſerved to render 
my line illuſtrious by new honours 
at Ithaca, Laertes himſelf, though 
the hand of Time is now heavy up- 
on him, ſtill draws the breath of 
life, and expects that his ſon ſhall 
return to cloſe his eyes. Thus tran- 
ſitory is man, like the flower that 
blows in the morning, and in the 
evening is withered, and trodden un- 
der foot! One generation paſſes away 
after another, like the waves of a 
rapid river; and Lime, ruſhing on 
with filent but irreſiſtible ſpeed, car» 
ries with him all that can beſt pre- 
tend to permanence and ſtability. 
Even thou, O my fon! alas! even 
thou, who art now happy in the vi- 
gour, the vivacity, and' the bloom 
of youth, ſhalt find this lovely ſea- 
ſon, ſo fruitful of delight, a tran» 
ſient flower, that fades as ſoon as it 
is blown: without having been con- 
ſcious that thou wert changing, thou 
wilt perceive thyſelf changed; the 
train of graces and pleaſures that 
now ſport around thee, health, vi- 
gour, and joy, ſhall vaniſh like the 
phantoms of a dream, and leave 
thee nothing but a mournful remem- 
brance that they once were thine, 
Old age ſhall inſenſibly ſteal upon 
thee; that enemy to joy thall diffuſe 
through thee his own languors; ſhall 
contract thy brow into wrinkles, in- 
cline thy body to the earth, enfeeble 
every limb, and dry vp for ever 
that fountain of delight which now 
ſprings in thy breaſt: thou ſhalt look 
round upon all that is preſent with 
diſguſt; anticipate all that is future 
with dread; and retain thy ſenſibility 
only for pain and anguiſh. This 
time appears to thee to be far dittant; 
but, alas! thou art deceived; it ap- 
proaches with irreſiſtible rapidity; 
and is therefore at hand: that 
which draws near fo faſt can never be 
remote; and the preſent, for ever 
while 
6 we 
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more. Let the preſent, therefore, 
be light in thy eſtimation; tread the 
path of virtue, however rugged, 
with perſeverance; and fix thine eye 
upon futurity : let purity of man- 
ners, and a love of juſtice, ſecure 
thee a place in this happy reſidence 
of peace. Thou fhalt ſoon ſee thy 
father reſume his authority in Itha- 
ca; and it is decreed that thou ſhalt 
ſucceed him on the throne, But 
royalty, O my ſon! is a deceitful 
thing; thoſe who behold it at a diſ- 
tance ſee pething but greatneſs, 
ſplender, and delight; thoſe who 
examine it near, find only toil, per- 
exity, ſolicitude, and fear. In a 
private ſtation, a life of eaſe and 
obſcurity is no reproach; but a king 
cannot prefer eaſe and leiſure to the 
painful labours of government with- 
out infamy; he muſt live, not for 
himſelf, but for thoſe he governs : 
the leaſt fault he commits produces 
infinite miſchief; for it diff» ſes mi- 
ſery through a whole people, and 
ſometimes for many generations, It 
is his duty to humble the inſolence of 
guilt, to ſupport innocence, and re- 
refs calumny. It is not enough to 
abſtain fram doing evil, he mult ex- 
ert himſelf to the uttermoſt in doing 
: neither will it ſuffice to do 
good as an individual; he muſt pre- 
vent the miſchief that others would 


'Think then of royalty, O my ſon! 
as a ſtate, not of eaſe and ſecurity, 
but of difficulty and danger; and 
call vp all thy courage to reſiſt thy- 
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diſappoint flattery.” 


ſee med to glow with the divine ardour 
of inſpiration; and when he diſplayed 


the miſeri:s of royalty, Telemachus 


perceived in his countenance ſtrong ex- 

reſſions of pity. * Royalty, ſaid 
be, « when it is aſſumed to procure 
4 ſelſiſn indulgences, degenerates into 
© tyranny ; when it is aſſumed to ful- 
© fi} it's duties, to govern, cheriſh, and 


protect, an innumerable people, as a 


father protects, cheriſhes, and go- 
« yerns his children, it is a ſervitude 
© moſt laborious and painful, and re- 
* quires the fortitude and patience of 
© heroick virtue. It is, however, 
© certain, that thoſe who fulfil the du. 


do if they were not reſtrained, . 


ſelf, to controul thy paſſions, and 
nation forins words which the tongue 
While Arceſius was yet ſpeaking, be 


TELEMACHUS. 
ve ſpeak, it is paſt, and it returns no 


ties of government with diligence 
and integrity, ſhall here poſſeſs all that 


the power of the gods can beſtow to 
J its happineſs compleat!* - 

While 9 liſtened to this 
diſcourſe, it ſunk deep into his heart: 
it was engraven upon that living tablet, 
as the ſculptor engraves upon braſs the 
characters which he would tranſmit to 
the lateſt generation. It was an ema- 
nation of truth and wiſdom, that, like 
a ſubtle flame, pervaded the moſt ſe. 
cret receſſes of his ſoul; it at once 
moved and warmed him ; and he felt 
his heart, as it were, diffolved by a 
drvine energy not to be expreſſed; by 
ſomething hae exhauſted the fountain 
of life: his emotion was a kind of de. 
fire that could not be ſatisfied; an im- 
pulſe that he could neither ſupport nor 
reſiſt; a ſenſation exquiſitely pleaſing, 
and yet mixed with ſuch pain as it was 
impoſſible long to endure. 

After ſome time, it's violence abated, 
he breathed with more freedom, and 
he diſcovered in the countenance of 
Arceſius a ſtrong likeneſs of Laertes; 
he had alſo a confuſed remembrance of 
ſomething ſimilar in the features of U- 
lyſſes, when he {et out for the ſiege of 
Troy. 

This remembrance melted him into 
tears of teaderneſs and joy: he wiſhed 
to embrace a perſon whom he now re- 
garded with reverence and affection, 
and attempted it many times in vain. 
The ſhade, light and unſubſtantial, 
eluded his grafp, as the flattering ima- 
ges of a dream deceive thoſe who ex- 
pect to enjoy them: the thirſty lip is 
ſometimes in purſuit of water that re- 
cedes before it; ſometimes the imagi, 


refuſes to utter; and ſometimes the 
hand 1s eagerly ſtretched out, but can 
graſp nothing. So the tender wiſh of 
Telemachus could not be gratified; he 
beheld Arceſius, he heard him ſpeak, 
and he ſpoke to him; but to touch him 
was impoſhble. At length he en- 
quired who the perſons were that he 
ifaw round him. ; 
* You ſee, ſaid the hoary ſage, 
* thoſe who were the ornament of their 
age, and the glory and happineſs of 
© mankind; the few kings who have 
© been worthy of dominion, and filled 
the characters of deities upon earth. 
* Thoſe whom you ſee not far diſtant, 
+ but ſeparated from them by thut 
+ {mall 
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* ſmall cloud, are allotted to much in- 
« ferior glory; they were heroes in- 
« deed, but the reward of courage and 
t proweſs is much leſs than that of 
© wiſdom, integrity, and benevo- 
* lence. | | > 
Among thoſe heroes you ſee The - 
e ſeus, whoſe countenance is not per- 
« feftly chearful: ſome ſenſe. of his 
« misfortune, . in placing too much 
« confidence in a falſe and deſigning 
woman, fill remains; and he fti 


* regrets his having unjuſtly demanded. 


© the death of his ſon Hypolitus at 
© the hands of Neptune: how happy 
had it been for Theſeus if he had 
been leſs liable to ſudden anger! 
© You ſee alſo Achilles, who, having 
been mortally wounded in the heel by 
paris, ſupports himſelf upon a ſpear: 


4 if he had been as emment for wiſ-. 


dom; juſtice, and moderation, as 
© for courage, the gods would have 
«© granted him a long reign; but they 
* 1 for the nations whom 
© he would have governed by a natural 
« ſucceſſion, after the death of Peleus 
© his-father; and would not leave them 
© at the mercy of the raſhneſs and pre- 
* ſamption of a man more eaſily irritat- 
© ed than the ſea by a tempeſt. The 
thread of his life was cut ſhort by 
© the Fates; and he fell as a flower 
© ſcarce blown falls under the plough- 
© ſhare, and withers before the day is 
* paſt in which it ſprung up. 2 
made uſe of him only as they do o 
* torrents and tempeſts, to puniſh 
© mankind for their crimes: he was 
the inſtrument by which-they over- 
* threw. the walls of Tray, to puniſh 


* the perjury of Laomedon, and the 


* criminal deſires of Paris. When 


© this was done, they were appealed; , 


* and they. were implored in vain, 
© eyen by the tears of Thetis, to ſuf- 
* fer a young hera to remain longer 
upon the earth, who was fit only to 
* deſtroy cities, to ſubvert kingdoms, 
* and. to fill the world with confuſion 


© the mjsfortune 
« pity; he has diſcovered us already, 
* 
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father, who inſiſted upon his right : 


* the Greeks determined in favour of 
* Ulyſſes, and Ajax flew bimſelf in 


* deſpair. The marks of rage and in- 


« dignation are ſtil] viſible in his coun- 
tenance: approach him not, my ſon, 
* for he will think you come to inſult 
at you ought. to 


and he ruſhes into the thick ſhade 
of the wood that is behind him to 
avoid a fight. that is hateful to his 
eyes. On the other ſide you ſee 
Hector, who would have been invin- 
cible if the ſon of, Thetis had lived 
in another age. That gliding ſhade 
is Agamemnon, whoſe countenance 
ſtill expreſſes a ſenſe of the perſidy of 
Clytemneſtra. O my ſon! the mis- 
fortunes that have avenged the im - 
piety of Tantalus in his family ſtill 
make me tremble; the mutual en- 
mity of the two brothers, Atreus and 
Thyeſtes, filled the houſe of their 
father with horror and death. Alas! 
| how is one crime, by a kind of dread- 
ful. neceſſity, the cauſe of more1 
Agamemnon. returned in triumph 
from the ſiege of Troy; but no time 
was allowed him to enjoy in peace 
the glory he had acquired in war. 
Such is the fate of almoſt all con- 
querors! All.that you ſee have been 
great in battle; but they have neither 
been amiable nor virtuous, and they 
enjoy only the ſecond. place in the 
fields of Elyſium. ' 


© Thoſe who have reigned with zul 


tice, and loved their people, are con- 
ſidered as the friends of the gods: 
while Achilles and Agamemnon, till 
full of their quarrels and their com- 
bats, are not perfect even here, but 
.retain their natural defe&s, and ſuffer 
the iofelicity they produce. Theſe 
heroes regret, in vain, the life that 
they have Igſt, and grieve at their 
change from à ſuhſtance to a ſhade; 
but the kings who, with an equal 
hand, have diſpenſed juſtice and 
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aud trouble. N mercy, being purified by the divine 

© You ſee another, remarkable for * light which, E renovates 

* the ferocity of his countenance; that * their being, feel their wiſhes anti- 

* 1s Ajax, the ſon of Telamon, and cipated, and their happineſs com- 

* the couſin of Achilles: you cannot pleat. They look back upon the vain 

* be ignorant of his glory in battle. folicitude of mankind with compal- 

| After the death of Achilles, he laid * fion, and defiſe the great affairs that 
2 * claim to his arms, which he ſaid * buſy ambition as the play of an in- 
9 * ought not to be given to another; * fant: they drink of truth and virtus 
* but they were claimed alſo. by your at the ee and are * 
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fed they ear ſuffer nothing, either 
from themſelves or others; they have 
no wants, no wiſhes, no fears; with 
reſpect to them all is finiſhed, except 
their joy, which ſhall have no end. 
The venerable figure you ſee yon- 
der is Inachus, who founded the 
* kingdom of Argos. The character 
5 of old age is tempered with ineffable 
s ſweetneſs and majeſty; he moves with 
© a light and gliding pace; that re- 
« ſembles the flight of a bird, and may 
© be traced by the flowers that ſpring 
s up under his feet; he holds a lyre © 
« jvory+in his hand; and an eternal 
* rapture impels him to celebrate the 
Wonders of the gods with eternal 
* praiſe; his breath is a gale of fra- 
* grance, like the breath of the morn- 
ing in fpring; and the harmony of 
s his voice and his lyre might add to 
© the felicity, not of ElyGum only, 
# but Olympus. This is the reward 
* of his paternal affection to the people, 
hom he ſurrounded with the walls 
© of a new eity, and ſecured-in the 
s blefſings of ſociety. by legiſlation. 

* Amovg thoſe myrtles, at a little 
£ diſtance, you ſee alſo Cecrops the 
Egyptian, the firſt ſovereign of A- 
< thens, a city dedicated to the god- 
* deſs of Wiſdom, whoſe name it bears. 
Cecrops, by bringing excellent laws 
from Feypt, the great ſource from 
« which learning and good morals have 
©« flowed through all Greece, foftened 
the natural 2 of — that 
* he found in the ſcattered villages of 
« Attica, and united them by the bands 
© of ſociety, He was juſt, humane, 
© and compaſſionate; he left his people 
© in affluence, and his family wy a mo- 
© deſt mediocrity; for he was not will- 
ing that his childyen ſhould ſucceed 
© to his power, becauſe there were 
© others whom he judged more worthy 
of the truſt. | | 

£ But I muſt now ſhewyou Ericthon: 
© you ſee him in that little valley. 
0 Ecibon was the firſt who introduced 
© the uſe of ſilver as money, in order 
© to facilitate commerce. among. the 


* iflands'of Greece; but he foreſaw the 


_ © 5nconveniences which would natural- 


© }y refult from his expedient, 4 Ap- . 


e ply.yourſelves,”* ſays he to the peo- 
+ ple among whom he circulated his 


new coin, „to accumulate: natural 


4 riches; for they only deſerve the 
„ game. Culti 


"re os nes 


© it every 
ultivate the eurth, that you | 
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40 _ have wealth in corn and wine; 
« and oil and fruit: molüply your 
4% flocks to the utmoſt, that you may 
i be nouriſhed by their milk, and 
4% cloathed with their wool; andit will 
then beimpoſſible that you ſhould be 
% poor, The increaſe even of your 
* children will be the increaſe of your 
„% wealth, if you inure them early. to 
, diligence and labour; for the earth 
“ is inexhauſtible, and will be mort 
5. fruitful in proportion as it is culti- 
% vated by more hands: it will reward 
% labour with boundleſs liberality; 
put to idleneſs it will be parſimonious 
and ſevere. Seek principally, there. 
*« fore, for that which is truly wealth, 
* 8s it fupplies that which is truly 
„% want. Make no account of money, 
+. but as it is uſeful either to ſupport 
« neceflary wars abroad, or for the 
% purchaſe of ſuch commodities as are 
% wantedat home; and, indeed, it is to 
„ be wiſhed that no commerce ſhould 
40 — on in articles that can only 
„ ſuppert and gratify luxury, vanit 

66 — 4 My children,” ſaid the 
« wiſe Ericthon, who thought frequent 
* admonition neceſſary, ** I greatly 
„fear that I have made you a fatal 
s preſent: I foreſee that this 
„ will excite avarice- and ambition, 
«« the luſt of the eye, and the pride of 
« life; that it will produce innume- 
% rable arts, which can only corrupt 
« virtue and gratify idleneſs; that it 
„ willdeſtroy your reliſh for that hap 

„ ſimplicity which is at once the bleſ- 
« ſing and the ſecurity of life; and 
«© make you look with contempt upen 
« agriculture, the ſupport of our exiſt- 
„% ence, and the ſource of every valu- 
* able poſſeſſion. Buy I call the gods 
& to witneſs that I made you acquainted 


„With money, 8 thing uſeful in it- 


« ſelf, in the integrity of my heart!” 
Ericthon, however, having lived to 
« ſee the miſchiefs that he dreadedcome 
©, to paſs, retired, overwheimed with 


grief, to a deſart mountain, where 


© he lived to an extreme old age, in po- 
* verty and ſolitude, diſguſted with go- 
«,vernment, and deploring the folly of 
mankind. 5 

Not long afterwards, Greece be- 
©,beld a new wonder in Triptolemus, 


to whom Ceres bad taught the art of 


© cultivating theearth, and of coveung 
ar with a golden harveft. 
were, indeed, piready-t- 


6 quainted 


Mank 


© quamited with corn, and the manner 
» of multiplying it by ſeed ; but they 
« knew only the firſt rudiments of til- 
© lage; and Triptolemus being ſent by 
Ceres, came with the plough in his 
hand, to offer the bounty of that 
© goddeſs to all who had ſpirit to ſur- 
4 mount the natural love of- reſt, and 
« apply themſelves diligently to la- 
« hour, The Greeks ſoon learnt of 
© Triptolemus to part the earth into 
« furrows, and render it fertile by 
« breaking up it's ſurface. The yel- 
low corn ſoon ſtrewed the fields under 
the fickle of the reapers; and the wan- 
« dering barbarians, that were diſ- 
« perſed in the foreſts of Epirus and 
£ Etolia, ſeeking acorns for their ſub- 
« ſiſtence, When they had learnt to 
© ſow corn, and make bread, threw off 
© their ferocity, and ſubmitted to the 
« laws of civil ſoctety. Triptolemus 
made the Greeks ſenſible of the plea- 
« ſure that is to be found in that inde- 
«© pendent wealth which a man derives 
4 Bom his own labour; and in the 
© poſſeſſion of all the neceſſaries and 
© conveniences of life, the genuine pro- 
+ duce of his own field. This abun- 
£ dance, ſo ſimple and ſo blameleſs, 
* arifing from agricultyre, recalled to 
© their minds the counſel of Ericthon. 
© They held money in contempt, and 
5 all other factitious wealth, which 
© has no value but in the vain imagi- 
nations of men; which tempts them 
© to pleaſures that are neither ſincere 
* nor ſafe, and diverts them from that 
labour which alone ſupplies. all that 
is of real value with innocence and 
liberty. They were now convinced 
that à paternal field, with a kindly 
©* ſoil, and diligent cultivation, was 
© the beſt inheritance for thoſe that were 
« wiſely content With the ſimple plenty 
that contented their fathers, whb, 
wanting nothing that was uſeful, de- 
fired nothing that was vain. Happy 
would it have been for the Greeks if 
*©they had ſteadily adhered to [theſe 
©, matims, ſo fit to ex 0 ey a 
© powerful, and happy and to inſpire 
mund maintain 2 — Ad and active 
virtue, which would have made them 
© worthy of ſuch bleſſiage! But, alas! 
'© they began to admire falſe riches; by 
_ © degrees: they neglected the true, and 
they degenerated from this admirable 
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thee: in that day remember to lead 
thy. people back to agriculture, to 
honour. the art, to encourage thoſe 
that practiſe it, and to ſuffer ao man 
2 2 cy in idleneſs, or emp] 
imſelf only to propagate luxury and 
ſloth. Thoſe — ys * od 
with ſuch benevolence — wiſdom 
upon earth, are here the favourites 


Heaven! They were, in compa- 
riſon with Achilles, and other he- 


the gentle and genial gales of ſpri 
are to the deſolating ſtorms 
winter: and they now as far ſurpaſs 
them in glory as the ſun- that gives 
the day ſurpaſſes, in ſplendor, the 
moon .that can only leflen the dark 
neſs of the night.” | 5 
While 2 was thus ſpeaking, 
he perceived that Telemachus bad fixed 
his eyes upon a little grove of laurels, 
and a rivulet of pure water that was 
bordered with roſes, violets, lilies, and 


a a ®@ na a ao  uaDa@®a coca; %*. 0M 2 ib 


a a thouſand other odoriferous flowers, 


the vivid colours of which reſembled 
thoſe of Iris, when ſhe deſcends upon 
earth with ſome m from the gods 
to men. He ſaw, in this delightfal 
ſpot, an inhabitant of Elyſium, whom 
he knew to be Seſoſtris. There was 
now a majeſty in the appearance of this 


great prince infinitely ſuperiar to that 


which diſtinguiſhed him upon the throne 
of Egypt: bis eyes ſparked with a di- 
vine radiance, that Telemachus cou 
not ſtedfaſtly behold; and he appeared 
to have drank, even to exceſs, of im- 
mortality and joy; ſuch was the-rap- 
ture, beyond all that mortals have th 
power to feel, which. the divine Spirit, 
as the reward of his virtue, had poured 
into his-breaſt ! N 
O my father l' ſaid Telemachus to 
Arceſius, I know him; it is Seſoſtris, 
the wiſe and the good, whom I beheld 
not long ſince, upon this throne in 
Egypt! —“ It is he, replied Arce- 


fius; © and in him you have an example 


olf the houndleſs liberality with which 
good kings are rewarded by the gods: 


vet all the felicity which now over- 
- © flaws his boſom, and ſparkles in bis 
© oye, is * in compariſon of 
What he would have enjoyed, if, in 
the exceſs of proſperi 
till moderate 4 ju 

* defireto abaſe the pride and inſolence 


* kmplicity! O my ſon the ſeeprre ef of the Fyrians impelled him to take 


* 


6 oy father ſhall one day deſcend to 


their city, This acquihtion kindled 
2 A 2 © deſire 


1g 


roes who excelled only in war, what 
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glory of a conqueror: he 
At his return into Egypt he 


ther, who had rendered the beſt laws 
of the country ineffectual by an ini- 
quitous adminiſtration, His con- 
— of other kingdoms, therefore, 
erved only to throw his own into 
confuſion; yet he was ſo intoxicatell 
with the vanity of conqueſt, that he 
harnaſſed the princes whom he ſub- 
dued to his chariot. This was leſs 
excuſable than all the re; but he be- 
came at length ſenſible of his fault, 
and aſhamed of his inhumanity. Such 
was the fruit of. his viftories! and 
the great Seſoſtris has left an example 
of the injury done by a conqueror 
to his country and himſelf, when he 
uſurps the dominions of others: this 
degraded the character of a prince, in 
other reſpects ſo juſt and beneficent; 
and this has diminiſhed the glory 
which the gods intended for his re- 
ward, | 

But ſeeſt thou not another ſhade, 
my ſon, diſtinguiſhed by a wound, 
and a lambent light that plays round 
it like a glory? That is Dioclides, a 
king of Caria, who voluntarily gave 
up his life in battle, becauſe an oracle 
had foretold that, in a war between 
the Carians and the Lycians, the na- 
tion whoſe king ſhould be ſlain would 
be victorious. 

* Obſerve yet another: that is a wiſe 
legiſlator, who, having inſtituted ſuch 
laws as could not fail to render his 
people virtuous and happy, and 
bound them by a ſolemn oath not to 
violate them in his abſence, imme- 
diately diſappeared, became a volun— 
tary exile from his country, and 
died poor and unnoticed on a foreign 
moe that his people might, by that 
oath, be obliged to keep his laws in- 
violate for ever. 

He whom thou ſeeſt not far off 
from theſe is Euneſimus, a king of 
Pylos, and an anceſtor of Neſtor. ' 
During a peſtilence that deſolated the 
earth, and crouded the banks of 
Acheron with ſhades newly diſmiſſed 


from above, he requeſted of the gods 
* that he might be permitted to redeem 


-. END. OF THE NINETEENTH BOOK. 
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| « a defireof more, and he was ſeduced 

| © by the vain . 

; * ſubdued, or rather he ravaged, all 
© Aſia. 

© found the throfie uſurped by his bro- 


© the lives of his people with his on: 


. © the gods granted his requeſt; and 
© have here rewarded it with felicity 


* and honour, in compariſon of which, 
all that royalty upon earth can be. 
ſtow is vain and unſubſtantial, like 
a ſhadow or a dream, | 
© That old man, whom you fee 
crowned with flowers, is Belus. He 
reigned in Egypt, and eſpouſed An- 
chinoe, the daughter of the god Ni- 
lus, who fertilizes the earth with the 
flood that he pours over it from a ſe. 
cret ſource, He had two ſons, Da. 
naiis, whoſe hiſtory you know; and 
Egyptus, from whom that mighty 
kingdom derives it's name. Belus 
thought himſelf more enriched by 
the plenty which he-diffaſed among 
his people, and the love that he ac- 
quired in return, than by all the le. 
vies he could have raiſed, if he had 
taxed them to their utmoſt ability, 
Theſe, my ſon, whom you believe to 
be dead, theſe only are the living; 
thoſe are the dead who languiſh upon 
earth the victims of diſeaſe-and ſor- 
row! the terms are inverted, and 
ſhould be reſtored to their proper 
place. May the gods vouchſafe thet 
ſuch virtue as this life ſhall reward; 
a life which nothing ſha!l embitter 
or deſtroy! But haſte now from this 
world, to which thou art yet unborn; 
it is time the ſearch for thy father 
ſhould be renewed. Alas, whit 
ſcenes of blood ſhalt thou behold be- 
fore he is found! What glory awaits 
thee in the fields of Heſperia! Re- 
member the counſels of Mentor; let 
theſe be the guide of thy life; and 
thy name ſhall be great to the utmoſt 
limits of the earth, and the remoteſt 
period of time?” : 
Such was the admonition of Arce- 
ſius; and he immediately conducted 
Telemachus to the my gate, that 
leads from the gloomy dominions of 
Pluto. Telemachus parted from him 
with tears in his eyes; but it was not 
offible to embrace him: and leaving 
behind him the ſhades of everlaſting 
night, he made haſte back to the camp 
of the allies, having joined the two 
young Cretans in his way, who h 
accompanied him to the mouth of the 
cavern, and deſpaired of his return. 
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N the mean time the chiefs 


of the army aſſembled, to 


1 consider whether it was 
expedient to —_— them- 

wow ſelves of Venuſium, a 
| ſtrong town which Adraſ- 


tus had formerly taken from a neigh- 
bouring people, the Peucetian Apu- 
lians. They had entered into the al- 
liance that was formed againſt him, to 
obtain ſatisfaction for the injury; and 
Adraſtus, to ſoften their reſentment, 
had put the town as a depoſit into the 
hands of the Lucanians; he had, huw- 
ever, at the ſame time, corrupted the 
Lucanian garriſon and it's commander 
with money, ſo that he had ſtill more 
authority in Venuſium than the Luca- 
nians; and the Apulians, who had con- 
ſented that Venuſium ſhould be gar- 
riſoned with Lucanian forces, were 
thus defrauded in the negociation. 
A citizen of Venufium, whoſe name 
was Demophantes, had ſecretly offered 
to put the allies in poſſeſſion of one of 
the gates by night; an advantage which 
was of the greater importance, as 
Adraſtus' had placed his magazine of 
military ſtores and proviſions 'in a 


neighbouring caſtle, which could'not 


hold out againſt an enemy that was in 
poſſeſſion of Venuſium. Philoctetes 
and Neſtor had already given their opi- 
nion, that this offer mould be accepted; 
and the reſt of the chiefs, influenced by 
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their authority, and ſtruck with the 


facility of the enterprize, and it's im- 


mediate advantages, applauded their 


determination: but Telemachus, as 
ſoon as he returned, exerted his utmoſt 


abilities to ſet it ahde. "> 


© 1 confeſs,” ſaid he, that if any 


man can deſcrve to be ſurprized and 


© deceived, it is Adraſtus, who has 
* pradtiſed fraud againſt all mankind: 
mand I am ſenſible, that the ſurprize 
© of Venuſium will only put you into 
« poſſeſſion of a town, which by right 
is yours already, becauſe it belongs 
to the Apulians, who are confede- 
rates in your expedition: I alſo ac- 
© knowledge, that you 'may improve 
0 e of juſtice, as Adraſtus, w 

© has made a depoſit of the town in 
* queſtion, has at the ſame time cor- 


© rupted the commander and the garri- 
© fon, to ſuffer him to enter it when. ' 


© ever he ſhall think fit: and I am con- 


* vinced, as well as you, that if you 
* ſhould take poſſeſſion of Venuſium to- 
day, you would to-morrow be maſters * 
© of the neighbouring caſtle, in which 
* Adraſtus has formed his magazine; 


© and that the day following, this for- 


* midable war would be at an end. 


© But is it not better to periſh than to 
conquer by means like theſe? Muſt 


© fraud be counteracted by fraud? 


© Shall it be laid that ſo many kin 


© w 


. 1 
- 
. 
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1 
* 
» 
ay 


© this opportunity with the greater ap ; 
0 


* 
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© wito united +6 puniſh the perfidy of 
« Adraftus; were themſelves perfidious! 
* If wecarradopt the practices of A- 
* draftus without guilt, Adraſtus him- 
© folf is innocent, and our attempt to 
* puniſh him injurious. Has all Heſ- 
© peria, ſuſtained by ſo many colonies 
© of Greece, by ſo many heroes return - 
ed from the ſiege of Troy, no other 
arms to oppoſe the fraud and 2 
© of Adraſtus than treachery and fraud! 
* You have ſworn, by all that is m 

*: ſacred, to leave Venuſium a depoſit in 
* the hands of the Lucanians: the Lu- 
© canian garriſon, you ſay, is corrupted 
* by Adraſtus, and I believe it to be 
* true; but this garriſon is ſtill Luca- 
nian; it receives the pay of the Fu- 
* Exnians, and has not yet refuſed to 
©. obey them; it has preſerved at leaſt 
an appearance of neutralhity; neither 
Adraſtus nor his people have yot en- 
* tered it; the treaty is ſtill ſub 

© and the gods have not forgotten yout 
* oath. Is a promiſe never to be kept 
* Got when a plauſible prerence to 
©-break it is wanting? Shall an oath be 
© faered only when nothing is to be 
© pained by it's violation? If you are 
© ;rſenfible to the love of virtue, and 
* the fear of the gods, have ye no re- 
© rartt to your intereſt and reputation? 
a If you give ſo pernicious an example 
* ty mankind, by breaking your-pro- 
* miſe, and violating your oath, in or- 
der to put an end to x war, how many 
* wars will this ĩimpious conduct excite? 
_ © By which of our neighbours will you 
not be at onte dreaded and abhorred? 
„and by whom will you after wards be 
truſted in the moſt preſſing neeeſlity ? 
3 What ſecurity can you give for your 
# faith when you deſigu to keep it? and 
4 how will you convinee your neigh- 
+ bouys'rthat you intend 16 ftaud even 
* when you ate ſincere? Shall-this'ſe- 
* de a ſolemn treuty? Yau have 


2 trodden - treaties under foot; Shan 


# jtzbe an comth 7 Will they not kudw 
„that you fet the gods at . defiance, 
when you can: derive aby advantage 
fromm yr Wien & to you, 
4: prace will bea ſtate of no greatet᷑ ſe- 
+{eutity thaw wur; for Whatever you 
b will berronßdered av the” opera. 
ont of war either ſeeret or avowed. 
4 You'wil:be the- vonſtant enemies df 
. — 
tv " th Bvery ic 

#fgequices reputation; probity, or con- 


ſting; 


* 
* 
„ 


* fidence, will to you become 7 
« ticable; and you will never be abloto 
male ang promiſe that can be be. 
© Jieved, ut there-is yet another in. 
6 tereſt ſtill Tearer and more preſſing, 
* which muſt ſtrike you, if you are not 
© loſt to all ſenſe of probity, and wholly 
* blind to your advantage; a conduct 
« fo perfidious will be a canker in the 
very heart of your alliance, which it 
* muſt finally deſtroy. The fraud that 
you are abont to praftife againſt A. 
* draſtus will inevitably render hin 
* victonous.” #5. 
At theſe words the aſſembly demand. 
ed, with great emotion,” how he could 
take vpon him to affirm, that the alli. 
ance would-be ruined by a meaſure that 
would procure them certain and imme. 
diate victory? How can you," faid 
he, © confide in each other, if you vio. 
late the only bond of ſociety and con. 
* fdence, your plighted faith? After 
© you have admitted this maxim, that 
the laws of honeſty and truth may be 
violated to ſecure a conſiderable ad- 
vantage, who among you will con. 
ide in another; when that other may 
ſecure a confiderable advantage b 
breaking his promiſe and defrauding 
you? And when this is the caſe, what 
will be your ſittiation?- which of you 
would not practiſe fraud to preclude 
the fraudulent practiees of his neigh- 
bour? What muſt become of an al. 
liance conſiſting of ſo many nations, 
each of which has n ſeparate intereſt, 
when it is agreed among them, in a 
publick deliberation, that every ole 
is at liberty to circumvent his neigh- 
bour, and violate his engagement!? 
Will not the immediate conſequenee 
be, diſtruſt and diſſention; an impa- 
tience to deſtroy each other, excited 
dy the dread of being deſtroyetl? A- 
draſtus * need to attack 
you; yau will effect his. purpoſe upon 
yourſelves, and — nerfdy you 
com bined to puniſun. | 
Le mighty: chiefs} renowned fo 
imity and wiſdom, who ge- 
vern innumerable with expe- 
< rienced (command, - deſpiſe not the 
4 counſel ofa youth. Whatever is your 
danger or diſtreſt, your reſources 
<. ſhould be diligence and virtue. True 
-< fortitude can nder deſpair: but if 
onee you paly — —— 
and honour, your, netredt in ut o, 
and r rein ineehahle; — 
neu 
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3 never more eſtabliſh that conßſ dene; 
« without which no affair of impor- 
' tance can ſucceed; you can never make 
' thoſe hold virtue ſacred, whom you 
have once-taught to deſpiſe it. And, 
« after all, What you to fear? 
s Will not your courage conquer, wth - 
out ſo baſe an auxiliary as * 
s Are our on powers, and the 
8 — + united nations, ſyfkcient? 
Let us fight, and if we muſt, let us 
« die; but let us not conquer with the 
5s loſs of virtue and of fame. Adraſtus, 
the impious Adraſtus, is in our pow « 
© er; and nothing can deliver him but 
$ our participation of the crimes that 
s expoſe bim to the wrath of Heaven.“ 
When Telemachus had done ſpeak - 
ing, he perceived that his words had 
carried conviction to the heart. He 
obſerved, that of all who were preſent, 
not one offered to reply; their thoughts 
were fixed; not indeed upon him, nor 
the graces of his elocution, but upon 
the truths that he had diſplayed. : At 
firt, all was filent. aſtoniſhment, ex- 
prefled only by the countenance j but 
after a ſhort. time a 5 — 
ſpread by degrees throug w 
Andi; they upon each other; 
and all were impatiem to declare their 
ſentiments, though every one was afraid 
to ſpeak firſt. It was expected that 
the chiefs of the army ſhould give their 
opinion.z and the yenerable Neſtor, at 
length, ſpoke as follows... 
| + + The gods, O ſon of Ulyſſes! have 
* ſpoken by thy voice: Minerya, who 
has fo often inſpired thy father, bas 
ſoggeſted to thee the wiſe and gene- 
tous counſel wiich thou haſt given 
„to us. I think not of thy youth; 
5 for when I hear thee, Pallas only is 
«. preſent to my mind. Thou baſt been 
ide advocate of virtue. The | 
advantage without virtoe is loſs; 
without virtue, men are ſuddenly 
* overtaken by the vengeance of their 
enemies, they ars diſtruſted by their 
* friends, abhorred by good men, and 
obnox ious to the righteous anger of 
© the gods. Let us, then, leave Vepu- 
ſium in the hands of the Lycanians, 


and think of defeating Adrakus only | 
5 2, 
. poks; and the ,whoje 


8 =_ Ow nam 
Thus Neſtor 

4embly. applauded ; but | 
and every 


ane thought he ſaw dhe wiſdom uf the 
e .. e eee 
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This queſtion being determined, the 
council iately to dene 


another, in-which Telemachus acquir- 
ed —— Adreſtus, with a 
perfidy and cruelty natural to bis cha- 
racter, had ſent one Acanthus into the 
camp as a deſerter, who bad uadertaken 
to deſtroy the principal commanders of 
the army by poiſon; and had a particu« 
lar charge not to ſpare Telemachms, 
who was already become the terror of 
the Daynians. Telemachus, who was 
too generous and brave eaſily to enter 
tain ſuſpicion, readily admitted this 
wretch to his preſence, and treated him 
with great kindneſs ; for having ſeen 
Ul in Sicily, he recommended him 
ſelf by relating bis adventures. Tele 
machus toak him under His. immediate 
protection, and conſoled him under his 
mi Fortunes; for he pretended. to have 
been defranded, treated with in- 
dignity, by Adraſtus. Telemachus, 
however, was warming and 2 
a viper iu his boſom, which his ki 
neſs only could enable to deſtroy hi. 
Acanthus had diſpatched another. de- 
ſerter, whoſe name was Arion, from the 
of the allies to Adraſtus, with 
particular intelligence of it's fituation; 
and aſſurances that he would give poi- 
ſon to the chief commanders, pertzew- 
larly to Telemachus, the next day, at 


an entertainment, ta which be had been 


invited as a gueſt, It happened that 
this — — — 
Was eſcapin camps 6 in 
the terror «+ confuſion of : 

22 


guilt, he confeſſed his 6 
canthus was fuſpeRed to have been his 
accomplice, becauſe à remarkable inti- 
macy had been obſerved between thenaz 
but Acanthus, who bad great courage, 
and was profeundly ſlil led in diffimu- 
lation, made-ſo artful. a defence, that 
nothing could be proved againk him, 
nor could the — 

it's ſource, 9 7 
Many of the prinees 


— — + 
ef ſo many kings, Jt 
may die innocent; but that confide- 
+ cation Jhould have wo weight, when 
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* the vi of the gods are to be 
* ſecured from danger. 
This horrid maxim, ſaid Tele- 


machus, this barbarous policy, is a 


* diſgrace to human nature. Is the 
blood of men to be ſo lightly ſpilt ? 
auc are they to be thus wantonly de- 
ſtroyed by thoſe who are ſet over them 
only for their preſervation? The gods 
© have made you, to mankind, what rhe 
5 thepherd is to his flock; and will 
* you degrade yourſelves into wolves, 
and worry and devour thoſe whom 
you ought to cheriſh and protect! 
* Upon your principles, to be accuſed 
and to be guilty is the ſame thing; 
and every one that is ſuſpeted muſt 
die. Envy and calumny will deſtroy 
innocence at pleaſure; the oppreſſed 
* will be — to the oppreſfor; 
„ and, in proportion as tyranny makes 
Ki diſtruſtſul, judicial murders 
'*. will depopulate the ſtate.” 1 
Telemachus uttered this remonſtrance 
with a vehemence and authority that 
gave it invincible force, and covered 
thoſe who gave the counſel he had re- 
ed with confuſton. He perceived 
At, and ſoftened his voice: As fot my- 
ſelf, ſaid he, I am not ſo fond of 
life as to ſecure it upon ſuch terms. 
I bad rather Acanthus ſhould be 
„ wicked than Telemachus; and would 
more willingly perith by his treaſon, 
© than deſtroy him unjuſtly while I 
doubt only of his crime. A king is, 
© by his office, the judge of his people; 
and his deciſions ſhould be directed 
by wiſdom; juſtice, and moderation: 
let me, then, examine Acanthus in 
your preſence.? a F 
Every one acquieſced; and Telema- 
.chus immediately queſtioned him con- 
. cerning his connection with Arion; he 
preſſed him with a great variety of par- 
ticulars; and he frequently took occa - 
ſion to intimate a deſign of ſending him 
. back to Adraſtus as a deſerter: this, if 
„de had really deſerted, would. have 
alarmed him; for Adraſtus would cer · 
.tainly have puniſhed him with death; 
but Telemachus, who watched the ef- 
fett of this experiment with great atten- 
tion; perceived not the leaſt token of 
fear, either in his countenance- or his 
voice; and therefore thought it proba- 


dle that he was guilty of the conſpi- 


racy. 5 1. * 


Not being able, however, fully to 


convict him, he demanded his ring. ©I 
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will fend it, ſaid he, to Adraſtus. 
At the demand of his ring Acanthus 
turned pale; and Telemachus, who 
kept his eyes fixed upon him, perceived 
that he was in great confuſion. 
ring being delivered I will ſend Po. 
lytropus, ſaid Telemachus, a Ly. 
© canian whom you well know, to A. 
+ draſtus, as a meſſenger diſpatched 
Leith private intelligence from you, 
and he ſha}l, produce this ring as x 
token. If it is acknowledged by A. 
dtaſtus, and by this means we dif. 
cover that you are his emiſſary, yon 
ſhall be put to death by torture; but 
if you will now voluntarily confeſs 
your guilt, we will remit the puniſh. 
ment it deſerves, and only banifh you 
to ſome remote iſland, where e 
thing ſhall be provided for your ſub. 
* ſrſtence.” Acanthus being now u 
both by fear and hope, made a full con. 
feſſion; and Telemachus prevailed with 
the kings to give him his lite, as he had 
promiſed it; and he was ſent into one 
of the Echinadian iflands, where be 
paſſed his days in ſecurity and peace, 
Not long afterwards, a Daunian of 
obſcure birth, but of a daring and vio. 
lent ſpirit, whoſe name was Biokcorm, 
came into the camp of the allies 
night, and offered to aſſaſſinate Adral. 
tus in his tent. This offer it was in 
his power to make good; for whoever 
deſpiſes his own life, can command that 
of another. Dioſcorus had no wiſh but 
for revenge. Adraſtus had forcibly 
taken away his wife, whom he loved w 
diſtraction, and who was equal in beauty 
to Venus herſelf ; and he had determin- 
ed either to kill the tyrant, and recover 
his wife, or periſh in the attempt. He 
had received ſecret inſtructions how to 
enter the tent in the night, and bad 
learnt that his enterpꝛize would be fa- 
voured by many officers in the. ſervice: 
but he thought it would alſo be neceſ- 
ſary that the allies ſhould attack the 
camp at the ſame time; as the confuſion 
ama facilitate his eſcape, and afford 
him a fairer opportunity to carry off 
his wife. FEED is 
As ſoon as this man had made the 
confederate princes acquainted with his 
deſign, they turned towards Telema- 
chus, as referring implicitly to his de- 
ciſion. The gods, ſaid be, why 
have preſerved us from traitort, for- 


4 > «1 


bid. us to employ them. It 


© be our intereſt to rejett treachery, i 
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e had not fuſficient virtur to deteſt 
n: if we ſhouldonce pratiiie it againſt 
others, our ena would juſti 

« others in the practice of it agarmſt us; 
+ and then who among us will be ſafe? 
If Adraftus ſhould avoid the mifchicf 
« that threatens him, it will. recoil up- 
on ourſelves 'the nature of war will 
© be changed military ſxill and beroick 
virtue will have no objeft; and we 
< ſhall fee nothing but perdy, treaſon, 


and aſſaſſina tion: we ſhall ourſelves 


experience their fatal effeRs; and de- 
6, ſerve to ſuſfer every evil to which we 
have given ſandtion by our praftice. I 
am therefore of opinion, that weought 
to ſend back this tranor to Adraftus; 


not for his ſake, indeed; but the eyes 


« of all Heſperia, and of all Greece, are 
« us, and we owe this teſtimony 
© of our abhorrence of perfidy to them, 
* and 10 — 8 
the gods, for the gods are juſt.” 
De was accordingly fent away 
10 Adraſtus; who trembled at a review 
of his danger, and was beyond ex 
fon amazed at the generoſity of his 
enemies ; for the wicked have no idea 
of diſintereſted virtue. He contemplat- 
ed what had ed with admiration, 
a ſecret and involuntary praiſe; but he 
did not dare to applaud i openly, be- 
ing copſcious that x would condemn 
himſelf; it brought into his mind the 
fraud and cruelty be had praftifed, with 
a painful ſenſe both of guilt and ſhame. 
He endeavoured to account for appear- 
ances, without imputing to bis enemies 
fach virtue as he could not emulate : 
and, while he felt himſelf indebted to 
them for bis life, he could not think of 
wegratitude without compunRAtion ; but 
m thoſe who are habitually wicked, re- 
morſe is of ſhort duration. 
. — — who ſaw the tion of 
he alſies perpetually increaſe, thought 
10 abſolutely — to attempt 2 
thing of importance againſt them im- 
mediately : as he found they muſt of 
neceſſity foil him in virtue, he could 
only hope io gain the advantage of them 
m arms; and therefore prepared to give 
them battle without delay.. - 
The day of action arrived; and Au- 
rora had ſcarce ſtrewed her roſes in the 
path of the ſun, aud thrown open the 
yu of the eaſt before him, when Te- 
achus, anticipating the vigilance of 
experience and age, broke from the ſoft 
tinbraces- of Slecp, and put all the com- 


manders in motion. His bent, 

vered with horſe-har that floated in 
already ghuered upon his head 

hs cuirafs. &ug-d — ſon ' 


other be 
pointed ous the poſts which the ſeveral 
divifgons of the army were 10 I 
exe thax 


Minerva bad given a fore to his 
was. more than human, and —_— 
his countenance with an expreifion 
awful majeſiy, that feemed to be an 
carneft of vi lie marched, and 
all the cr rg the 7 8 
ung their dignu their age, ſol - 
— on — — 
their hearts were i even to 


nothing impetuous or precxpetate in big 
deportment ; be poſſeſſed himſelf with 
the moſt placid tranquillity and conde- 
3 was ready to bear 
every opinion, to improve 
— but he ſhewed alfo the — 
aftivity, vigihance, and forcfight : he 
provided againſt the remoteſt contin - 
ws; he was neither diſconcerted 
imſelf, nor difconceried others; be 
excuſed all miftakes; regulated all that 
was amiſs; and obviated difficulties 
even in their cauſes, before they could 
take effeA: he exafted no unresſonable 
ſervice, he left every man at liberty, and 
enjoyed every man's confidence. When 
he gave an order, he enpreſſeq himſelf 
with the greateſt plaivnels and 2 
cuity z he repeated it, to aſſitt 
prebenhon and memory of thoſe = 
were to execute it: he conſulted all 
their looks while be was ſpeaking, to 
know whether he was perſectly under- 
fiood; and he made them expreſs their 
ſenſe of his orders in their own words. 
When he bad fatisfied hiraſeif of the 
abilities of the perſons he employed, 
and perceived that they perſectly enter» 
ed into his views, he never diſmiſſed 
them without ſome mark of his eſteem 
and confidence: every ane, therefore, 
that was engaged in the execution of 
his defigns, was intereſted in the fuc- 
ceſs, from a principle of loye to their 
commander, whom they wiſhed, more 
2 B than 
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than all things, to pleaſe. Nor was their 
activity reſtrained by the fear of hav- 
ipg misfortune imputed to them as a 
fault; for he blamed none that were 
unſucceſsful even by miſtake, if their 
intentions appeared to have been good. 

The firſt rays of the ſun now tinged 
the horizon with a glowing red, and the 


fea ſparkled with the reflected fires of 


the riſing day; the plain was thronged 
with men and arms, and horſes and 
chariots were every where in motion. 
An almoſt infinite variety of ſounds 
produced a loud but hoarſe noiſe, like 
that of the ſea, when a mighty tempeſt, 
at the command of Neptune, moves the 
world of waters to it's foundation; 
and Mars, by the din of arms, and the 
dreadful apparatus of war, began to 
ſcatter the ſceds of rage in every breaſt. 
Spears ſtood erect in the field as thick 
as corn that hides the furrows of the 
plough in autumn; a cloud of duſt 
aroſe in the air, which hid both heaven 
and earth by degrees from the fight of 
man; and inexorable Death advanced, 
with Confuſion, Horror, and Carnage, 
in his train. 
The moment the firſt flight of arrows 
was diſcharged, Telemachus, lifting 
up his hands and _ to Heaven, pro- 
nounced theſe words: O Jupiter, fa- 
© ther both of gods and men! thou 
£ ſceſt juſtice on our fide; and peace, 
© which we have not been aſhamed to 
© ſeek ; we draw the ſword with reluc- 
s tance, and would ſpare the blood of 
© men. Againſt even this enemy, how- 
« ever cruel, perfidious, and profane, 
« we have no malice. Judge, therefore, 
« between him and us. If we muſt 
die, it is thy hand that reſumes the 
© life it has given! If Heſperia is to be 
« delivered, and the tyrant abaſed, it is 
thy power, and the wiſdom of Mi- 
* nerva, that ſhall give us victory! 
© The glory will be due to thee; for 
© the fate of battle is weighed in th 
© balance, We fight in thy behalf, 
for thou art righteous; and Adraſtus 
js therefore more thy enemy than ours! 
If in thy behalf we conquer, the 
© blood of a whole hecatomb ſhall 
© ſmoke upon thy altars before the day 
is paſt!” . | 

Then, ſhaking the reins over the 
fiery and foaming courſers of his cha. 
riot, he ruſhed into the thickeſt ranks 
of the enemy, The firſt that oppoſed 


him was Periander the Locrian: he was 
covered with'the ſkin of a lion, which 
he had ſlain when he was travelling in 
Siliciaz and he was armed, like Her- 
cules, with a club of enormous ſize: 
he had the ſtature and the ſtrength of a 
giant; and, as ſoon as he ſaw Telema. 
chus, he deſpiſed his youth, and the 
beauty of his countenance, © Is it for 
© thee,” ſaid he, * effeminate boy! to 
« diſpute the glory of arms with us? 
©, Hence! and ſeek thy father in the 
* dominions of the dead!“ He ſpoke, 
and lifted his ponderous and knotted 
mace againſt him; it was ſtudded with 
ſpikes of ſteel, and had the appearance 
of a maſt. All that were near trembled 
atit's deſcent z but Telemachus avoid- 
ed the blow, and ruſhed upon his ene. 
my with a rapidity equal to the flight 
of an eagle. The mace falling upon 
the wheel of a chariot that was near 
him, daſhed it to pieces; and, before 
Periander could recover it, Telema. 
chus pierced his neck with a dart. The 
blood, which guſhed in a torrent from 
the wound, inſtantly ſtifled his voice; 
his hands relaxed; and the reins fall. 
ing upon the necks of his courſers, they 
ſtarted away with ungoverned fury, 
He fell from the chariot; his eyes were 
ſuffuſed with everlaſting darkneſs; and 
his countenance, pale and disfigured, 
was ſtill — with the agonies of 
death. Telemachus was touched with 
pity at the ſight, and immediately gave 
the body to his attendants; reſerving 
to himſelf the lion's ſkin and mace as 
trophies of his victory, 

He then ſought Adraſtus in the 
thickeſt of the battle, and overturned 
a crowd of heroes in his way: Hileus, 
who had harneſſed to his chariot two 
courſers bred in the vaſt plains that 
are watered by the Aufidus, and ſcarce- 
ly inferior to thoſe of the ſun; Demo- 
leon, who, in Sicily, had almoſt rivalled 
Eryx in combats with the ceſtus; Cran- 
tor, who had been the hoſt and the friend 
of Hercules, when he paſſed through 
Heſperia, to puniſh the villainies of 
Cacus with death ; Menecrates, who, 
in wreſtling, was ſaid to have rivalled 
Pollux; Hypocoon the Salapian, who, 
in managing the hofſe, had the grace 
and dexterity of Caſtor; the mighty 
hunter Eurymedes, who was almo 
ſtained with the blood of bears and 
wild boars that he flew upon the frozen 
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ſummits of the Appenines, and who 
was ſaid to have been fo, great a fa- 
vourite of Diana, that ſhe taught him 
the uſe of the bow herſelf ; Nicoſtratus, 
who had conquered a giant, among the 
rocks of Mount Garganus, that vo- 
mited fire; and Eleanthus, who was 
betrothed to Pholoe, a youthful beauty, 
the daughter of the god that pours the 
River Liris from his urn. 

She had been promiſed, by her father, 
to him who ſhould deliver her from a 
winged ſerpent which was bred on the 
borders of the ſtream, and which an ora- 
cle had predicted ſhould in a few days 
devour her. Eleanthus, for the love of 
Pholoe,undertookto deſtroy the monſter, 
and ſucceeded ; but the Fates witheld 
from him the fruits of his victory; and, 
while Pholoe was * for their 
union, and expecting the return of her 
hero with a tender and timid joy, ſhe 
learned that he had followed Adraſtus 
to the war, and that his life was cut off 
by an untimely ſtroke. Her ſighs were 
wafted to the ſurrounding woods and 
mountains upon every gale; her eyes 
overflowed with tears; and the flowers 
which ſhe had been wreathing into gar- 
lands were neglected: in the diſtrac- 
tion of her grief ſhe accuſed Heaven 
of injuſtice; but. the gods beheld her 
with compaſſion; and, accepting the 
prayers of her father, put an end to her 
diſtreſs, Her tears flowed in ſuch 
abundance, that ſhe was ſuddenly 
changed into a fountain, which, at 
length, mingled with the parent ſtream: 
but the waters are till bitter; no her- 
bage bloſſoms upon the banks; and 
no tree but the cypreſs refreſhes them 
with a ſhade. | 

In the mean time, Adraſtus, who 
learned that Telemachus was hg 
terror on every ſide, went in ſearch o 
him with the utmoſt ardour and impa- 
tence. He hoped to find him an eaſy 
conqueſt, as he had yet ſcarcely ac- 
quired the full ſtrength of a man: the 
tyrant did not, however, truſt wholly 
to this advantage, but took with him 
thirty Daunians of uncommon bold- 
nels, dexterity, and ſtrength, to whom 
he had promiſed great rewards for kill- 
ing Telemachus in any manner. If 
at this time they had met, and the thirty 
Daunians- had ſurrounded the chariot 
of the young hero, while Adraſtus had 
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attacked him in front, he would certain- 
ly have been cut off without difficulty; 
but Minerva turned this formidab 
band another way. k, 
- Adraſtus, thinking he diſtinguiſhed 
the voice and * of Telemachus 
among a crowd of combatants that were 
engaged in a ſmall hollow at the foot 
of a hill, ruſhed to the ſpot, that he 
jy, on ſatiate his revenge; but, inſtead 
of Telemachus, he found Neſtor, Who, 
with a feeble hand, threw ſome random 
ſhafts that did no execution. Adraſtus, 
in the rage of diſappointment, would 
inſtantly Gave ſlain him, if a troop of 
Pylians had not ſurrounded their king. 
And now a multitude of arrows ob- 
ſcured the day, and covered the con- 
tending armies like a cloud; nothing 
was to be heard but the groans of 
death, and the claſhing armour of thoſe 
that fell: the ground was loaded with 
mountains of the lain, and deluged 
with rivers of blood. Mars and Bel- 
lona, attended by the infernal Furies, 
and cloathed in garments that dropped 
with gore, enjoyed the horrors of the 
battle, and animated the combatants 
with new fury. By theſe relentleſs 
deities, enemies to man, Pity, generous 
Valour, - and mild Humanity, were 
driven from the field; and Slaughter, 
Revenge, Deſpair, and Cruelty, raged 
amidſt the tumult without controul. 
Minerva, the wiſe and invincible, ſhud- 
dered, and turned with horror from the 
ſcene. | 
PhiloRetes, in the mean time, though 
he walked, with difficulty, with the 
ſhafts of Hercules, limped to the aſſiſ- 
tance of Neſtor with all his might. 
Adraſtus, not being able to penetrate 
the guard of Pylians that ſurrounded 
him, laid many of them in the duſt. 
He flew Etefilaus, who was ſo light of 
foot that he ſcarcely imprinted the 
ſand ; and, in his own country, left the 
rapid waves of Eurotas and Alpheus 
behind him: he overthrew alſo Euti- 
phron, who exceeded Hylas in beauty, 
and Hypolitus in the chace; Pterelaus, 
who had followed Neſtor to the fiege.of 
Troy, and was beloved by Achilles for 
his proweſs and valour; Ariſtogiton, 
who, having bathed in the River 1 — | 
lous, was ſaid to have received from 
the deity of the ſtream the ſecret gift 
of aſſuming whatever form he deſired, 
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and who had, indeed, a ſuppleneſs and 
agility chat eluded the ſtrongeſt pi 
but Adraſtus, by one ſtroke of his lance, 
rendered him motionltefs for ever; and 
his ſoul ruſhed from the wound with 
his blood. 30 

Neſtor, who ſaw the braveſt of his 
commanders fall under the cruel hand 
of Adraſtus, as ears of corn, ripened 
into a golden harveſt, fall before the 
fickle of the reaper, forgot the danger 
to which, tremulous and feeble with 
age, he expoſed bimfelf in vain : bis 
attention yas wholly fixed upon his 
fon Pififtratys, whom he followed with 
his eye, as be was bravely ſaſtaming 
the party that:defended his father. But 
now'the fatal montent was come when 
Neſtor was once more to feel the infeli - 
city of having lived too long. 

PiGftratus made a ſtroke againſt A- 
draſtus with his lance, fo violent, that, 
if the Daunian had not avorded it, it 
muſt have been fatal. The aſſailant, 
having miſſed his blow, ſtaggered with 
it's force j and, before he could recover 
his poſition, Adraſtus wounded tim 
with a javelin in the op : his bowels, 

owed the wen - 
pon; his colour faded like a flower that 
is broken from it's root; his eyes be- 
came dim, and his voice faltered. Al- 
cus, his governor, who fought near 
him, ſuſtained him as he fell; and had 
juſt time to place him in the arms of 
is father before he expired. He looked 
up, and made an effort to give the laſt 
token of his tenderneſs; but, having 
opened his lips to ſpeak, the ſpirit iſſued 
with his breath, 

Neſtor, now defended againſt Adraſ- 
tus by PhiloRetes, who fpread carnage 
and horror round him, {till ſupported 
the body of his fon, and preſſed it in 
an agony to his boſom. The light was 
now hateful to his eyes ; -and k 
fon burſt out in exclamation and : com 
plaint : Wretebed many” ſaid he, to 
i have been once a father, and to have 
lived fo long !—Wherefore, O inex- 
© orableFates! would you not take my 
* life when I was chacing the Caly- 
* Jdonian boar; ſailing in the expedi- 
tion to 'Colchos; or oourting dan 
in the firſt ſege of Troy? I ſhould 
then have died with glory, and taſted 
© no bitterneſs in death. I now lan- 


„ 'guiſh with age and ſorrow; I am 


do feeble and deſpiſed j I live only 


is paſ- 
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© to ſuffer, and have ſenkbility only for 
© affliftion -O my fon! O my dear 
fon Piſiſtratus ! when I loſt 2 
© ther Antilochus, I had ſtill to 
© comfort me; but I now have thee no 
© more! I nothing; and can re. 
© ceive no comfort! With me all is at 
an end; and even in hope, that only 
© ſolace of human miſery, I have no 
© portion !==O my children! Antilo. 
© chus and Pifiſtratus! I feel this day 
c 
4 
c 
c 
a 
c 
4 
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as if this day I had loſt ye both; and 
the firſt wound in my heart now 
bleeds afreſh | Alas! 1 hall fee you 
no more! Who ſhall cloſe my eyes 
when 1 die? and who ſhell colle& 
my aſhes for the urn ?—Thou haſt 
died, O my dear Piſiſtratus ] like thy 
brother, the death of a hero; and to 
die is forbidden only to mel 
In this tranſport of grief he would 
have killed hiniſelf with a javelin that 
he held in his hand; but he was pre- 
vented by thoſe who ſtood by. The 
body of his fon was forced from his 
arms; and, ſinking under the conſſict, 
he fainted; he was carried, in a ſtate 
of inſenſibility, to his tent; where ſoon 
after reviving, N would have returned 
to the combat, if had not, by a gentle 
force, been reſtraindd. | 
In the 'mean time, Adraſtus and 
Philoctetes were mutually in ſearch of 
each other: their eyes ſparkled like 
thoſe of the leopard and the lion when 
they fight in the plains that are watered 
by the Caiſter; their looks were fa 
vage, and expreſſed hoſtile fury and 
unrelentmg vengeance; every lance 
that they diſmiſſed was fatal; and the 
ſurrounding warriors gared at them 
with terror. At laſt, they got fight of 
each other; and PhiloQetes applied one 
of thoſe dreadful arrows to his bow 
which, from his hand, never miſſed the 
mark, and which inflicted a wound that 
no medicine could cure. Hut :Mars, 
who favoured the fearleſs cruelly of 
Adrsſtus, would not yet fuffer him to 
periſh : it was the. pleaſure bf the god 
that be ſhould prolong the horrors of 
the war, and increaſe the number of the 
dead.; and he was fti]l neceſſary to Di- 
vine Juſtioe 'for the ,puniſhment of 
man. | . 
 PhiloRetes, at the very moment when 


he was fitting'the ſhaft againſt Adraſ- 
tus, wits himſelf wounded with ldvce: 


the blow was given by Amphimaches, 
To [4 Y P 2 young 
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a young Lucanian, more beautifol than 
Nireus; who, all the com - 
manders at the of Troy, wit ©x- 


in perſon on Achilles. Phi- 
— 755 — he received the 
wound, Aifcharged the arrow at Am- 
bimachos. The weapon transſixed his 
rt; the luſtre of is eyes, fo deauti · 
fully black, was extinguiſhed, and 
they were with the ſhades of 
death : his fips, in compariſon of which 
the roſes that Aurora ſcatters in the 
horizon are pale, loſt their colour; and 
his countenance, fo blooming and 
lovely, became ghaſtly and disfigured. 
Philoctetes himfelf was —_— * 
compaſſionz and, when his y lay 
wehioring'in his blood, and his treſſes, 
which might have been miſtaken for 
Apollo's, were trailed ia the duſt, every 
one lamented his fall. f 
Philoctetes, having flain Amphima- 
chus, was himſelf obliged to retire from 
the field: he became feeble by the loſs 
of blood; and he had exerted himfelf 
{much in battle, that his old wound 
became painful, and ſeemed ready tb 
break out afreſy; for, notwithſtanding 
che divine ſcience of the ſons'of ZEſcu- 
lapius, the cure was not perfect. Thus 
exhauſted, and ready to fall upon the 
heaps of the lain that ſurrounded him, 
he was borne off by Archidamas, who 


excelled all the Oebalians that he 


with him to found the city of 

Petilta in dexterity and courage, juſt 
at the moment when Adraſtus might, 
with eaſe, have laid him dead at bis 
feet. And now the tyrant found none 
that "dared to reſiſt him, or retard his 
victory: all hie enemies were either 
fallen or fled; and he might juſtly be 
reſembled to a torrent which, having 
over flowed it's bound, ruſhes on with 
tumultuous impetuoſity, and ſweeps 
uwdy the harveſt and the flock, the 
fiopherd and the village, together. 
Telemachus heart the/fhouts of the 
Victors at a diftance'; and ſaw his peo- 


ple fying before Adraſtus with diſor- 


der and precipitation; like a timid 
bind, chat, purfued by the hunter, tra- 
verſes the plain, raſlies * gh the 
fore, the precipite, and plunge 
ray: ＋ wy "— — ifſued from 
his breaſt, and his eyes ſparkled with 
indignation : he<quined the ſpot where 
be had Jong foughravich ſo much dan- 


ber and glory, and haſted to ſuſtain his 
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— dovered witch whe 
of x multitude whom he trad en. 
tended in the duſt; und in tis" 
he gave a ſhout that was at once 
by doth armes. 7 
Minerva had communicated a kind 
of nameleſs terror to his voice, which 
the neighbouring mountains returned. 
The voice even of Mars was never 
heard louder in Thrace, when he called 
up the infernal furies, War and 
—— * ſhout of Telemachus uni. 
mat 78 with new courage, 
and 4 with — 
Adraſtus himfelf was moved, and 
bluſhed at the confuſton that he felt. 
A thouſand fatal preſages thrilled him 
vw — pews and he was actust- 
rather air than i 
his — — thrice — 
der him, and he thrice drew bach, 
without knowing what he didg wie 
countenance faded to a deadly pale, 
and a cold ſweat covered: his 
his voice became hollow, tremulous, 
and mterrupted ; and a kind of ſullen 
fire gleamed in bis eyes, which 
ed to be ſtarting from their ſockets. 
All his motions had the ſudden vie- 
lence of a convulfion ; and he locked 
like Oreſtes when he was poſſeſſed 
the Furies. He now began to beli 
there were gods; he fancied thut he 
ſaw'them denouneing vengeance; and 
that he heard a hollow voice iſſuin 
from the depths of hell, and callin 
him to (everlaſting torment, Ey 
thing impreſſed him with a ſenſe 
a divine and inviſible hand was raiſelt 
againſt him, and that it would cruth 
him in it's deſcent.” Hope "was exe 
tinguiſned in his breaſt; and his cow 
rage fled as light flies when the ſun 
plunges in the deep, and the earth is 
enveloped in the ſhades of night. | 
Adriftus, whoſe 4 would al. 
ready have been too long, if the earth 
had not needed fo ſevere a ſcourpe, the 
impious Adraſtus, had 'now fi 
the meafure of his iniquiry, and his 
hour was' come. He ruſhed" fe 
to meet his fate with a blind fury, 
which horror, 'remorſe, "indignation, 
and deſpair, united to inſpire. At the 


firſt ſigbt of Telemachus, he thought 


that Avernus opened ut his feet, and 
the fiery waves of Phlegeton roared to 
receive him: he uttered à exy of terror, 


and his mouth continued open, but he 


Was 
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HE Daunians, as ſoon ay 

Adraſtus was dead, in- 

T 4 Read of deploring their 
defeat, and the Toſs of 

their chief, rejoiced in 

theic deliverance; and 

gave their hands to the allies in token 
of peace and reconciliation, Metro- 
dorus, the fon of Adraſtus, whom the 
tyrant had brought up in the „ 
of difimulation, injuſtice, and cruelty, 
ſillanimoufly fled : but a ſlave, who 
Rad been the confidante and com- 
pazios of his vices, whom he had en- 
franchized and loaded with benefits, 
and to whom alone he truſted in his 
fight, thought only how he might im- 
prove the opportunity to his own ad- 
vantage; he therefore attacked him 
behind as he fi:d ; and, having cut off 
bis head, brought it into the camp of 


the allies, hoping to receive a great re- 


ward for a crime which would put an 
end to the war: the allies, however, 
were ſtruck with horror at the fact, and 
put the traitor to death. 

Telemachus, when he ſaw the head 
of Metrodorus, a youth of great beauty 
and excellent endywments, whom the 
love of pleaſure and bad examples had 


corrupted, could not refrain from tears. 


What an inſtance, ſaid he, of the 
* miſchief of proſperity to a young 


prince! The greater his elevation, 


* and the keener his ſenfbility, the 


- 
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more eafy and the more certain is his 
ſeduction from virtue! And what 
has now happened to Metrodorus, 
might, perhaps, have happened to 
me, if I had not been favoured by the 
gods with early misfortune and the 
« counſels of Mentor.” 

The Daunians being aſſembled, re- 
quired, as the only condition of peace, 
that they ſhould be permitted to chuſe 
a king of their own nation, whoſe vir- 
tues might remove the diſgrace which 
Adraſtus had brought upon _ 
they were thankful io the gods who 
had cut him off; they came m crowds 
te kiſs the hand of Telemachss, as the 
inſtrument of Divine Juſtice; and they 
celebrated their defeat as a triumph. 
Thus the power which threatened all 
Heſperia, and ftruck united ations 
with terror, fell in a moment, totally 
and for ever! So the ground that 
gradually undermined, in appearance 
maintains it's ſtability ; the flow pro- 
greſs of the work below is diſregarded 
or deſpiſed ; nothing ſhakes, nothing 
1s broken, and, in appearance, nothing 
2s weak ; yet the ſecret ſupport is cer- 
tainly, though inſenfibly, deſtroyed; 
and the moment at laſt arrives when 
the whole falls at once into ruin, and 
nothing remains but an abyſs, in which 
the forface- and all that covered it, 13 
ſwallowed up. An illegal authority, 
however founded, is gradually of 
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verted by fraud and crvelty x itis gazed 


at with admiration and terror, and 


every one trembles before it, till the 


moment when it ſinks into nothing: 

it falls by it's own weight, and it can 

riſe no more, for it's ſupport is not only 

removed, but annihilated; juſtice and 

integrity are wanting, which alone can 
uce confidence and love. 

On the next day, the chiefs of the 
army aſſembled to ive the Daunians a 
king. They ſaw the two camps inter- 
mingled by an amity fo ſudden and un- 
expected, and _ two armies, " it 

incorporated into one, with in- 
faite pleaſors. Neſtor, indeed, could 
not be preſent; for the death of his 
ſon was more than the weak neſs of age 
could - ſupport : he ſunk under this 
misfortune, in the decline of life, as a 
flower finks under the ſhowers of the 
evening, which was the glory of the 
field when Aurora firſt gave the day; 
his eyes continually overflowed from 
an inexhauſtible ſource ; the lenient 
hand of Sleep cloſed them no more; 
and the ſoothing proſpects of hope, in 
which miſery itſelf can rejoice, were 
cut off, All food was bitter to his 
taſte, and light was painful to his eye ; 
he had no wiſh but to be diſmiſſed from 
life, and covered with the veil of eter- 
nal darkneſs. The voice of friendſhip 
ſoothed and expoſtulated in vain; for 
even kindneſs itſelf diſguſted him, as 
the richeſt dainties are diſguſtful to the 
fick. To ſoft condolance, and tender 
expoſtulation, he anſwered only by 
ſounds of, inarticulate ſorrow; yet he 
was ſometimes heard to break out into 

paſſionate exclamations alone. 0 
* Pibſtratus!* he would ſay; O my 
* ſon! thou calleſt me, and I will fol- 
* low thee: thou haſt made death wel- 
* come; and I have no wiſh but once 
* more to behold thee upon the borders 
* of the Styx! Afﬀeer ſuch burſts of 
grit, he would. paſs whole hours in 

nce, except that, lifting up his bands 
and eyes fo Heaven, groans would in- 
voluntarily eſcape him. 

In the mean time, the princes: that 
were aſſembled, waited impatiently for 
Telemachus, who ſtill continued near 
the body of Piſiſtratus, burning the 
richeſt perfumes, ſcattering flowers 
over it with a liberal hand, and ming- 


O my dear companion!” ſaid he, 


© can our firſt meeting at Pylos, our 
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lag che fragrant ſhower with his tears. 


wu. F 
r 
journey to Sparta, and our meet 
on the coaſt bt Heſperia, be for 
© ten? r am I 
© under to thee! How tenderly did 1 
© love thee ! and how. faithfully was 
my love returned! I knew thy va- 
© Jour; it would have rivalled the 
« greateſt heroes of Greece : but, alas! 
© 1t has deftroyed thee ! it has, indeed, 
© conſecrated thy name; but it has im- 
« poveriſhed the world ! We have loſt 
© the virtues that would have been 
© equal to thoſe of thy father; another 
© Neſtor, wheſe wiſdom and eloquence 
« would, in future times, have been 
© the pride and admiration of Greece! 
© That ſoft perſuaſion was already up- 
© on thy lips, which, when Neſtor 
c nn is irrefiſtible; that native 
« fiimplicity and truth, that gentle ex- 
0 ulation, which ſoothes anger into 
peace; and that authority, which 
© equanimity and wiſdom neceſſarily 
© acquire, were already thy own! To 
thy voice every ear was attentive, and 
every heart was inclined to approve - 
thy judgment! Thy words, plain 
and artleſs, diſtilled upon the heart 
as the dews of Heaven diſtil upon the 
riſing herbage of the field! In thee- 
how many bleſſings,” within a few 
hours, did we poſſeſs ! with thee how 
many bleſſings have we now loſt for 
ever! Piſiſtratus, whom but yeſter- 
day I claſped to my breaſt, is now 
infenfible to my friendſhip; and a 
mournful remembrance of him is 
all that remains ! If, inſtead of our 
clofing thy eyes, thou hadſt cloſed tbe 
© eyes of Neſtor, the gods would have 
© ſpared him this ſight of anguiſh and 
horror; and he would not have been 
© diſtinguiſhed among fathers by une - 
© .ampled calamity !* 22 

After theſe exclamations of tender - 
neſs and pity, Telemachus ordered the 
blood to be waſhed from. the wounded 
ſide of Piſiſtratus, and the body to be 
laid upon a purple bier. Upon this 
bed of death Bis end reclined, and his 
countenance pale; he reſembled a you 
tree, which, having covered the earth 
with it's ſhade, and ſhot up'it's branches 
to Heaven, is cut down with the axe by 
an untimely ſtroke; it is ſevered at 
once from it's root, and from the Earth 
a prolifick mother, that cheriſhes her 
olfopring in her boſom I Phe branches 
lavguiſh, and the verdure fades; it is 
no longer ſelf- ſupported; it falls to tha 
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und, and it's ſpreading honours, 
Nat concealed the ſky, are ſtretched, 
withered, and ſapleſs, in the duſt; it is 


no more a tree, but a lifeleſs trunk; it 


aſpires, and is graceful no more! Thus 
fallen, and thus changed, Piſiſtratus 
was now borne to the funeral- pile, at- 
tended by a band of Pylians, moving 
with a flow and mournful pace, their 
arms reverſed, and theireyes, ſwimming 
in tears, fixed upon the ground. And 
now the flame aſcends in ruddy ſpires 
to the ſky; the body is quickly con- 
ſumed, and the aſhes depoſited in a 

olden urn. This urn, as an invalua- 
ble treaſure, Telemachus, who ſuper- 
intended the whole, confided to Calli- 
machus, to whom Neſtor had once con- 
fided the ſon whoſe remains it con- 
tained, * Preſerve,” ſaid he, * thefe 
* mournful but precious relicks of one 
hom you tenderly loved! Preſerve 
© them for his father; but do not give 
© them till he has fortitude enough to 
© aſk for them: that which at one time 
© exaſperates ſorrow, will ſoothe it at 
another.“ 

Telemachus, having thus fulfilled 
the laſt duties to his friend, repaired to 
the aſſembly of the confederate princes; 
who, the moment they ſaw him, became 


filent with attention : he bluſhed at the 
deference that was paid him, and could. 


not be prevailed upon to ſpeak. The 
acclamations that followed increaſed 
his confuſion 5 he wiſhed to hide him- 
ſelf: and now, for the firſt time, ap- 

ared to be irreſolute and diſconcerted, 


At laſt he entreated, as a favour, that 
they would praiſe him no more: Not,“ 


ſays he, © becauſe it diſpleaſes me, eſ- 


« pecially from thoſe who are ſo well 
« 


able to diſtinguiſh virtue; but be- 
cauſe I am afraid it ſhould pleaſe me 


too much: praiſe is the great cor- 


s 

4 

* rupter of mankind; it renders them 
© arrogant, preſumptuous, and vain; 
and ought alike to be deſerved and 
« gyoided. Nothing is ſo like honeſt 
« praiſe as flattery : tyrants, the moſt 
* wicked of all men, are moſt the ob- 


©* jets of adulation; and what plea- 


© ſure can I derive from ſuch tribute? 
© Honeſt praife, if I am ſo happy to 
© deſerve it, will be paid when I am 


* abſent; and, if you believe that I 


©, have merit, yon mult alſo believe 
© that I deſire to be humble, and am 
© afraid of being vain. 


Spare me, 
© then, if you eſteem me; aud do net 
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© praiſe me as if you thought praiſe 
« was delightful to my ear.“ | 
Telemachus, having thus expreſſed 
the ſentiments, of his heart, took no 
farther notice of thoſe who ſtill con. 
tinued loud in extravagant encomiumsz 
and his negle& ſoon put them to ſilence 
for they began to fear that their neal 
would diſpleaſe him: praiſe, therefore, 
was at an end, but admiration increaſed 
for the tenderneſs which he had ſhewn 
to Piſiſtratus, and the affectionate aſſi. 
duity with which he had paid the laſt 
duties of a friend, were univerſally 
known; and the whole army was more 
touched with theſe teſtimonies of ſenſi- 
bility and benevolence, than with all 
the prodigies of wiſdom and valour 
that had diſtinguiſhed his character with 
unrivalled luſtre. “ He is wiſe,” ſaid 
they to each other, © and he is brave: 
he is beloved of the gods; he ſtands 
alone the hero of our age; he is more 
than man! But this is only wonder. 
* ful; this excites no paſſion but aſto- 
© niſhment! He is, beſides, humane; 
© he is good; he is a faithful and a 
tender friend; he is compaſſionate, 
© liberal, beneficent, and devoted, with- 
© out reſerve, to thoſe who merit his 
* affeftion! Of his haughtineſs, in- 
difference, and ferocity, nothing re- 
. 
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mains: and he is now, not the won- 
der only, but the delight of man- 
kind! His character is now diſtin- 
guiſhed by uſeful and endearing ex- 
cellence; by qualities that reach the 
heart, that melt us with tenderoeſs, 
that make us not only acknowledge, 
but feel, his virtues, and would 
prompt us to redeem his life with 
our own !? 

The princes, having thus given vent 
to their eſteem and admiration, pro- 
ceeded to debate the neceſſity of giving 
the Daunians a king. The greater 
part of the aſſembly was of opinion, 
that the territories of Adraſtus ſhould 
be divided among them as a conquered 
country; 'and Telemachus was offered, 
as his ſhare, the fertile-country of Ar- 
pos, where Ceres-pours out her golden 
treaſures; Bacchus preſents his deli- 
cious fruit; and the olive, conſecrated 
to Minerva, pays her -green tribute 
twice a year, /* This country, ' ſaid 
they, * ought to obliterate Ithaca from 
© your remembrance; it's barren ſoil, 
© 1t's mean cottages, the dreary rocks 
5 of Dulichium, and the ſavage * 
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« of Zacynthus. Think no more of 
« your father, who has certainly been 
« buried in the deep at the promontory 
© of Capareus, by the vengeance of 
Nauplius, and the anger of Neptune; 
«© nor of your mother, who mult have 
c yielded to her ſuitors in your ab- 
«© ſencez nor of your country, which 
* the gods have not favoured like that 
« which is now offered you.“ 
Telemachus heard them patiently; 
but the rocks of Theſſaly and Thrace 
are not more deaf and inexorable to 
the complaints of deſpairing love than 
the ſon of Ulyſſes was to theſe offers. 
© | have no wilb,* ſaid he, either for 
«© luxury or wealth: and why ſhould I 
« pofleſs a wider extent of country, 'or 
command a greater number of men? 
© I ſhould only be more embarraſled, 
« and leſs at liberty, Men of the 
$ preateſt wiſdom, and moſt moderate 
deres, have found life full of trou- 
© ble, without taking upon them the 
© government of others, who are reſt- 
. ſets and untractable, injurious, frau- 
© dulent, and ungrateful. He that de- 
© fires to command others for his own 
© ſake, without any view but to his 
© own power, and pleaſure, and glory, 
© is a tyrant, au-enemy to the gods, 
© and a puniſhment to man! He who 
* governs mankind with juſtice and 
equity for their own advantage, is 
© rather their guardian than their lord: 
his trouble is inconceivable; and he 
© is far from wiſhing to increaſe it by 
extending his authority. The ſhep- 
herd who does not riot upon the fleſh 
© of his flock; who defends them from 
© the wolf at the hazard of his life; 
* who leads them to the beſt paſture, 
and watches over them night and 
day; has no deſire to increaſe the 
number of his ſheep, or to ſeize upon 
* thoſe that belong to his neighbour; 
for this would only increaſe his care 


by multiplying it's objects. Though 


© I have never governed, I have learned 
from the laws, and from the ſages by 
' whom laws haye been made, that 
* government is an anxious and Ja- 
© borious taſk; I am therefore content 
with Ithaca, however ſmall, and how- 
ever poor; and, if I can reign there, 
* with fortitude, juſtice, and piety, 
* I ſhall have no need to wiſh for a 
larger dominion to increaſe my glory. 
My reign, indeed, may commence 


put too ſoon. Would to Heaven that 
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my father, eſcaping the fury of the 
waves, may reign himſelf to the 
longeſt period of human life; and 
that, under him, I may learn to ſub- 
due my own paſſions, till T know 
how to reſtrain thoſe of a whole na- 
tion!* 


Telemachus then addreſſed the aſ- 


ſembly in theſe terms: © Hear, O ye 


princes ! what 8 intereſt makes it 
my duty to declare. If you give the 
Daunians a juſt king, be will make 
them a juſt people; he will ſne them 
the advantage of keeping their faith 
unbroken, and of not invading the 
territories of their neighbours : aleſ- 
ſon which, under the impious Adraſ- 
tus, they could never leary. From 
theſe people, while they are under 
the direction of a wite and goed: 
prince, you wili have nothing to tear; 
if ſuch a prince you ſhall give them,” 
they will be indebted for him to 
you, and they will be indebted to you 
for the peace and proſperity that they 
will enjoy under him: :nſicad of at- 
tacking, they will bleſs you; and 
both king and people will be, as it 
weren be work of your own hands. 
But, on the contrary, if you divide' 
their country among you, the miſ-' 
chiefs which I now predi& will cer- 
tainly come 16 paſs, The Daunians, 
puſhed to deſperation, will renew the 
war; they will fight in a juſt cauſe, 
the cavie of liberty; and the gods, 
who abhor tyranny, will fight for, 
them : if the gods ſhould take part 
againſt you, firtt or laſt, you mutt be 
confounded, and your proſperity will 
diſlipate like a vapour; counſel and 
wiſdom will be withdrawn from your 
chiefs, courage from your armtes, 
and plenty from your country; your 
hopes will be preſumptuous, and your 
undertakings raſh; you will impoſe 
ſilence upon thofe who warn you of 
your danger; and your ruin will be 
ſudden and irretrievable; it will then 
be ſald “ Is this the mighty nation 
"that was to give laws to the world ?. 
this that js now vanquiſhed, purſued, 
and trampled in the duſt? Such is 
the deſert of the lawleſs, the hayghty, 
and the cruel ;-and ſuch is the righ- 
teous retribution of Heaven!“ 
Conſider alſo, that if you under- 
take to divide your conqueſt, you 
will unite all the ſurrounding nations 
againſt you: your alliance, which 
202 * was 
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was formed in defence of the common 
liberty of Heſperia, againſt the uſut - 
pations of Adraſtus, will become 
odious; and you will yourſelves be 
juſtly accuſed of aſpiring at an uni- 
verſal tyranny. But ſuppoſe that you 
ſhould be viftorious againſt the Dau- 
nians, and every other people, your 
fucceſs will inevitably be your ruin. 
This meaſure will diſunite you: it 
cannot be taken without a violation 
of thoſe very rules by which alone 

ou can regulate your own preten- 
dl it will ſubſtitute power for 
juſtice; and therefore each of you 
will make his power the meaſure of 
his claim. Not one of you will have 
ſufficient authority over the reſt to 
make a peaceable diviſion of the com 
mon property; and thus a new war 
will commence, of which your de- 
ſcendants, that are not yet born, will 
probably never ſee the end. Is it not 
better to fit down in peace, with juſ- 
tice and moderation, than to follow 
ambition, where all is tumult, dan- 
ger, and calamity? Is not perfect 
tranquillity and blameleſs pleaſure, a 
plentiful country, and friendly neigh- 
bours, the glory that is inſeparable 
from juſtice ? and the authority that 
muſt reſult from an integrity, to 
which foreign nations refer their con- 
teſts for deciſion, more defirable than 
the idle vanity of lawleſs conqueſt ? 
I ſpeak, O princes ] without intereſt ; 
I oppoſe your opinions, becauſe I love 
you; I tell you the truth, though I 
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counſel of Integrity be lightly reject- 


riſque your diſpleaſure : ſhould the 


ed?“ While Telemachus was thus 


1 


king with a new and irreſiſtible au- 


thoritys and the princes were admir- 


ing the wiſdom of his counſels in aſto- 
niſhment and ſuſpenſe, a confuſed noiſe 


ſpread through the camp, and came at 


laſt to the place where they were aſſem- 


bled. It was ſaid that a 2 had 


juſt landed, with a company o 


had a military greatneſs in his aſpect 
and demeanor; that he appeared to 
have endured great adverſity, and to be 
ſuperior. to all ſufferance. The ſol- 


men in 
arms; that he was of a lofty port, and 


diers, who were ſtationed to guard the 


coaſt, at firſt prepared to repulſe him 
us an enemy that was invading their 
country; upon which he drew his ſword 
with an air of intrepidity, and declared 


that, if he was attacked, he could make 
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good his defenee; but that he required 


only peace and hoſpitality. He then 
held out an olive- branch as a ſuppli- 
cant; and, deſiring to be conducted to 
thoſe who commanded that part of the 
coaſt, he was accordingly brought to 
the royal aſſembly. "OY | 
The moment after this intelligence 
was received, the ſtranger entered. His 
majeſtick appearance ſtruck the whole 
aſſembly with ſurprize; he looked like 
the god of War, when he calls together 
his ſanguinary bands wpon the moun. 
tains of Thrace; and he addreſſed the 
princes in theſe terms. 
* Surely I ſee the guardians of man- 
kind, aſſembled to defend their coun. 
try, or diſtribute juſtice ! Here, then, 
a man 9 by Fortune may 
hope to be heard; may the gods pre. 
ſerve you from the like — I 
am Diomede, the kjng of Ætolia, who 
wounded Venus at the ſiege of Troy; 
and her vengeance purſues me whi- 
therſoever I fly. Neptune, who can 
refuſe nothing to the divine daughter 
of the Sea, has given me upto the fury 
of the winds and waves, and I have 
ſuffered ſhipwreck almoſt upon every 
rock, Inexorable Venus has leftme 
no hope of again returning to my 
kingdom, or. claſping my Li to 
my breaſt! In the country where I 
firſt beheld the light, I ſhall behold it 
no more: from all that is dear to me 
I am ſevered for ever! Upon this un- 
known coaſt, after all my ſhipwrecks, 
I ſeek only ſecurity and reft, Jupi- 
ter himſelf is the ſtranger's tutelary 
god ! If, therefore, ye have any reve- 
rence of Heaven, if ye have any feel- 
ings of compaſſion, vouchſafe me ſome 
neglected corner of this vaſt country, 
ſome barren ſpout, ſome untrodden 
waſte, ſome ſandy plain, ſome craggy 
rock, where I may take refuge with 
my aſſociates in misfortune, and build 
a little town, a ſad memorial of the 
country we have loſt! We aſk but a 
ſmall tract of ſuch ground as is uſe- 
leſs to you; we will be peaceable 
neighbours, and firm allies ; we will 
have no enemy, and no intereſt but 
© yours; and we deſire no other diſ- 
tinction or peculiarity than the liberty 
© of living according to our own laws. 
While Diomede was ſpeaking, Te- 
lemachus kept his eyes fixed upon him; 
and all the changes of paſſion were, by 
turns expreſſed in his aſpect. 9 
T ine 
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a » 


hero at firſt mentioned his lo 


L he thought this majeſtic 


ſtranger might be his father, and his 


countenance brightened with hope: the 


nent he declared himſelf to be Dio- 
2 it faded like a flower at the chill 
blaſt of the north; and, when he com- 
lained of inexorable anger, and an of. 
Þxded goddeſs, the heart of Telema- 
chus was melted by the remembrance 
of what his father and himſelf had ſuf- 
fered from the ſame cauſe. 'The con- 
flii& was at laſt more than he could ſuſ- 
tin; and, burſting into tears of grief 
and joy, he threw himſelf upon the 
neck of Diomede, and embraced him. 
I am,“ ſaid he, the ſon of Ulyſſes, 
© your aſſociate in the war; who, when 
© you carried off the horſes of Rheſus, 
« was not idle. The gods have treated 
© him with unrelenting ſeverity, as 
© they have treated you. It the oracles 
© of Erebus may be believed, he js ſtill 
alive: but, alas! he is not alive to 
* me. I have left Ithaca to ſeek him; 
* and I have now loſt him, and my 
country, for ever! Judge, from my 
* misfortunes, of my compaſſion for 
« your's; for Misfortune is the parent 
of Pity, and ſo far it is an advantage, 
* In this country I am but a ſtranger 
* myſelf; and I have, from my infancy, 
* ſuffered various diſtreſſes in my own, 
© Yet, O mighty Diomede! I was not 
© there ignorant of the glory you have 
* acquired ; nor am I here unable, O 
© next to Achilles in courage and prow- 
© eſs! to procure you ſome ſuccour, 
The princes, whom you fee in this 
© aſſembly, are not ſtrangers to huma. 
* rity; they are ſenfible that without 
* it there is neither virtue, nor cournges 
* nor honour, The truly great be. 
* come more illuſtrious by adverſity ; 
* without adverſity ſomething is want- 
ing in their character; they cannot be 
© examples either of patience or of for- 
* titude: when virtue ſuffers, every 
© heart is melted that is not inſenſible 
* to virtue. Entruſt, then, your affairs 


* implicitly with us, to whom the gods 


* have given you: we receive you as a 
bounty from their hands; and ſhall 
* think ourſelves happy in the power 
* of alleviating your diſtreſs." | 

Diomede, aſtoni ſhed at what he heard, 

red his eyes upon Telemachus; and 
feeling himſelf moved to the heart, 
they embraced as if they had been long 
united by the moſt intimate friendſhip. 


* 
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O ſon of the wiſe Ulyſſes, id he, 
© how;-worthy art thou of ſuch a fa- 


* ther! Thou haſt the ſanie ſweetneſs 
© af countenance, the ſame graceful elo- 
* cution, the ſame force of eloquence, 
© the ſame elevation of ſentiment, and 
the ſame rectitude of thought! 
The hero was alſo embraced by Phi. 
loctetes; and they related their unfor- 
tunate adventures to each other. You 
* would certainly, ſaid PhiloRetes, 
© be glad once more to ſee Neſtor: he 
© has juſt loſt his laſt ſurviving child, 
« Pififtratus ; and to him this world 
is only now a vale of tears leading to 
© the grave. Come with me, and com- 
fort him: an unfortunate friend is 
more likely than any ather to ſoothe 
© his diſtreſs." L 5 | 
They went immediately to his tent; 
but grief had fo much affected both his 
ſenſes and his underſtanding, that he 
recollefted Diomede with difficulty. 
Diomede at firſt wept with him; and 
the old man felt his grief increaſed by 
the interview : the preſence of his 
friend, however, ſoothed his anguiſh by 
degrees; and it was eaſy to perceive 
that the ſenſe of his misfortußes was 
in ſome degree ſuſpended by the plea- 
ſure of relating them, ind of Were 
what had befallen Diomede in 1eturn., ' 
In the mean time, the aſſembled 
princes conſulted with Telemachus 
what was proper to be done, Telema- 
chus adviſed them to beſtow the coun- 
try of Arpos upon Diomede, and to 
give Polydamas to the Däunians for 
their king. Polydamas was their coun- 
tryman; a ſoldier, of whoſe eminent 
abilities Adraſtus was jealous; and 
whom therefore he would never em- 
ploy, left he ſhould ſhare the glory of 
ſucceſs, which he wiſhed to ſecure to 
bimſelf, Polydamas had often told 
him in private, that, in a war againft 
united nations, his life and the publick 
welfare were too much expoſed, and 
would have perſuaded him to treat the 
neighbouring ſtates with more juſtice 
and equity: but men who hate truth, 
hate thoſe alſo who are bold enough to 
ſpeak it; they are not touched, either 
with their fincerity, their zeal, or their 
difintereſtedneſs. A deluſive proſperi 
hardened. the heart of ae 
the counſels of virtue; and the negle& 
of them afforded him every day a new 
triumph; for fraud and violence' gave 
him the advantage over all his * | 


\ 
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The misfortunes which Palydamas 
redicted did not happen; Adraſtus de · 
F iſed the timid prudence which fore- 
aw nothibg but difficulty and danger 
Polydamas became -at length inſup- 
portable z he was diſmiſſed — all his 
employments, and left to languiſh in 
poverty and ſolitude. | 
Polydamas was at firſt overwhelmed 
with this reverſe of fortune; but, at 
Jength, it ſupplied what was wanting 
zn his 1 a ſenſe of the vanity 
of external greatneſs, He became wiſe 
at his own expence, and rejoiced that 
he had felt adverſity : he learned, by 
degrees, to ſuffer, to live upon little; 
to regale, with tranquillity, upon truth; 
to cultivate the virtues of private life, 
which are infinitely more eſtimable than 
vhoſe that glitter in the publick eye; 
and not to depend for his enjoyments 
upon mankind. He dwelt in a deſart, 
at the foot of Mount Garganus, where 
a rock, that formed a kind of rude 
vault, ſheltered him from the weather ; 
a river that fell from the mountain 
venched his thirſt; and the fruit of 
me neighbouring trees allayed his 
hunger. He had two ſlaves, whom he 
employed to cultivate a ſmall ſpot of 
ground; and he aſſiſted them in their 
work with his own hands, The foil 
repaid his labour with uſury, and he 
was in want of nothing. He had not 
only fruit, herbs, and roots, in abun- 
dance, but the moſt fragrant flowers of 
every kind, In this retirement he de- 
plored the misfortunes of thoſe nations 
which the mad ambition of their prin- 
ces puſhes on to their ruin, He expeCt- 
ed every day that the gods, who, though 
long- ſuffering, are juſt, would put an 
end to the tyranny of Adraſtus: he 
thought he perceived that the more the 
tyrant roſe in proſperity, the nearer he 
approached to deſtruftion; for ſucceſs- 
e and abſolute authority, 
in their utmoſt ſtretch, are to kings and 
kingdoms the certain forerunners of a 
fall: yet, when he heard of the de- 
feat and death of Adraſtus, he expreſ- 
fed no joy, either in having foreſeen his 
ruin, or in being delivered from his ty- 
ranny; he was anxious only for his 
country, which he feared the conquer- 
ors might reduce to a ſtate of ſlavery. 
Such was the man whom Telema- 
chus propoſed to give the Daunians for 
their king. He had been ſome time 
acquainted both with his abilities and 


TELPMACHUS, 


his virtue; for Telemachus, as he hy 
been adviſed by Mentor, applied him. 
ſelf with inceſſant diligence to dir. 
cover the good and bad qualities of all 
perſons who had any contderable truſt 

whether under the allied princes with 
whom he ſerved in the war, or amon 

their enemies: and it was one of his 
principal employments, in every plce, 
to diſcover and examine men who were 
ee dae by ſome ſingular talent or 
2 cation, wherever they were to be 

Luna, 


The confederate princes were at firſt 
ſomething unwilling to beſtow the 
kingdom upon Polydamas. We 
© have learnt, faid they, by fatal ex. 
c perience, that a king of the Daunians 
© who has a military diſpoſition and 

military {kill, muſt be extremely for. 
midable to his neighbours, Pot . 
damas is a great commander; and be 
may bring us into great danger. 
It is true, ſaid Telemachus, * that 
Polydamas is acquainted with war; 
but it is alſo true, that he is a lover 
of peace; which, together, make the 
very. character that our intereſt re- 
quires. A man who has experienced 
the difficulties, the dangers, and the 
calamities of war, is much better 
qualiſied to avoid them than he that 
knows them only by report, Poly- 
damas has learnt to reliſh, and to 
value, the bleſſings of tranquillity; 
he always condemned the enterprizes 
of Adraſtus, and foreſaw the ruin in 
which they would terminate. You 
will have much more to fear from a 
weak prince, without knowledge, and 
without experience, than from one 
who ſees all with his own eye, and de- 
termines all by his own will. The 
weak and ignorant prince will fee all 
things with theeyes of another; either 
of ſome capricious favourite, or 
ſome flattering, turbulent, and am- 
bitious miniſter : he will, therefore, 
be engaged in a war without intend- 
ing it; and you can certainly hare 
no dependence upon him who ads 
implicitly by the direction of others; 
there can be no hope that his promiſes 
will be kept; and you will in a ſhort 
time have no alternative but to de- 
© {troy him, or ſuffer yourſelves to be 
© deſtroyed by him. Is it not there- 
© fore more advantageous, more lafe, 
© and, at the ſame time, more juſt and 
more generous, faithfully to ws 
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« the truſt which the Daunians have 
« placed in you, and- give.them a king 
« that is worthy of dominion ?? 

All ſcruples being entirely removed 
by this diſcourſe, Polydamas was im- 
mediately pro ſed to'the Daunians, 
who waited the determination of the 


ſoon as they heard the name of Poly- 
damas, they anſwered—* The allies 
have now proved the ſincerity of their 
© intentions, and given us a pledge of 
« per tual pence, b propoſing a man 
« of ſuch virtue and abilities for our 
« king: if they had propoſed a, man 
« without ſpirit, without virtue, with- 
« out knowledge, we ſhould have con- 
« cluded that they deſigned only to 
make us weak and contemptible, by 
rendering our government corrupt; 
« a cruel ſubtlety, which we could not 
© have ſeen practiſed againſt us without 
« a ſecret but ſtrong reſentmept! The 
© choice of Polydamas, indeed, is a 
proof of nobler principles: for as 
« the allies have given us a king who 
© is incapable of doing any thing in- 
« conſiſtent with the ry and honour 
«© of our ſtate, it is manifeſt that t 
expect nothing which can either de- 
« grade or oppreſs us; and, on our 
« part, we take the gods to witneſs, 
© that, if the rivers return not back to 
© their ſources, we will not ceaſe to 
© love thoſe who have treated us with 
© ſo noble a beneficence, May our 
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© which have this day been conferred 
upon us; and renew, from generation 
© to generation, the peace of the gol- 
den age in Heſperia, till time ſhall 


© be no more! 
ſed to the 
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Telemachus then propo 
Daunians, that the plains of Arpos 
ſhould be given to Diomede, for the 
ſettlement of a colony. You will 


5 1 an obligation without expence. 


* be indebted for their ſettlement there 


TELEMACHUS, 


aſſembly with great impatience. As 


© lateſt poſterity remember the benefits 


* lay this new people, ſaid he, un- 


ou do not occupy the country in 
* which they will ſettle; yet they will 


* to you. Remember, that all men 
* ould be united by the bands of 
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© love; that the earth is of an extent 


much larger than they can fil; that 


© '3t is neceflary to have neighbours, 
© and eligible to have ſuch neighbours 
© as are obliged to * for their ſettle- 
ment: nor ſnould you be inſenſible 
to the misfortunes of a prince, to 
© whom his native country is inter- 
© difted for ever. An union between 
© him and Polydamas will be immedi- 
© ately formed, upon mutual princi- 
© ples of rectitude and benevolence, 
the only principles upon which any 
© unioncan be laſting: you will, there- 
© fore, ſecure all the bleſſings of peace 
© to yourſelves, and become ſo formi- 
© dable to all the neighbouring ſtates, 
c 
c 
6 
4 
. 
« 
. 
c 
4 
« 


that none of them will attempt the 


acquiſition of greatneſs and power 
that would be dangerous to the reſt, 
As we have given to your country 
and people a king who will procure 
to both the higheſt degree of proſpe- 
rity and honour, let your liberality, 
at our requeſt, beſtow a country, that 
you do not cultivate, upon a king who 
as an vndubitable claim to your 
s affiftance.” 
The Daunians anſwered, that 
could refuſe nothing to Telemachus, 
who had youu them Polydamas for a 
king; and they went immediately to 
ſeek him in his deſart, that they might 
lace him upon the throne, Firſt, 
owever, they granted the fertile plains 
of Arpos to Diomede for a new king- 
dom; and their bounty to him was ex- 
tremely pleaſing to the allies, becauſe 
his colony of Greeks would powerfully 
aſſiſt them to repreſs the Daunians in 
any future attempt to make eneroach- 
ments upon the neighbouring ſtates, 
of which Adraſtus had given them ſs 
pernicious an example, 
All the purpoſes of the alliance being 
now accompliſhed, the princes drew 


off their forces in ſeparate bodies; and 


Telemachus departed with his Cretans, 

having firſt tenderly embraced his noble 

friend Diomede; Neſtor, ftill incon-. 

ſolable for the loſs of his ſon; and 

PhiloRetes, who poſſeſſed and deſerved 

the arrows of Hercules, 10 
* * 
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BOOK XXII. 


ELEMACHUS was 
now impatient to rejoin 
Mentor at Salentum, and 
to embark with him for 
Ithaca, where he hoped 

] his father would arrive 

before him. As he approached the city, 

he was aſtoniſhed to ſee that the neigh- 
bouring country, which he had left al- 
moſt a deſart, was now in the higheſt 

{tate of cultivation, and ſwarmed like a 
hive with the children of induſtry and 

labour: this change he imputed to the 

wiſdom of Mentor. But when he en- 
tered the city, and perceived that it's 
appearance was much leſs magnificent, 
and'that fewer bands were employed to 
furniſh the luxuries of life, he was diſ- 


* 
T 


pleaſed; for he was naturally fond of 


elegance and ſplendor ; his diſpleaſure, 
however, ſoon gave way to other ſenti- 
ments; he ſaw 8 and Mentor, 
at a diſtance coming to meet him; and his 


heart inſtantlyoverflowedwithtenderneſs . 
and joy. It was.not, however, without, 


ſame mixture of anxiety; for, notwith- 
ſtanding his ſucceſs in the expedition 


againſt Adraſtus, he doubted whether 


his conduct, upon the whole, would be 
approved. by Mentor, and endeavoured 


to read his ſentiments in his eyes as he 


N 1 


with the affection of a parent; and Te- 
lemachiis, as ſoon as he was diſengaged, 


- 


threw himſelf upon the neck of Mentor, 
and burſt into tears, I am ſatisfied, 
ſaid Mentor: © you have, indeed, com- 
© mitted great faults; but they have 
© acquainted you with your infirmities, 
© and warned you of ſelf-confidence. 
© More advantage is ſometimes deriv- 
© ed from diſappointment than ſucceſs, 
© Great atchievements frequently pro- 
© duce contemptible vain. glory and 
* dangerous r but diſap- 
« pointments from ill conduct make the 
man a cenſor of himſelf, and reſtore 
© the wiſdom which ſucceſs had taken 
away. You are not to ſeek praiſe 
from men ; but to offer it, with hu- 
mility, to the gods. You have, in- 
deed, performed noble exploits ; but 
you. muſt confeſs that you was rather 
the inſtrument than the agent: wee 
they not effected by powers commu- 
nicated from without? and were they 
not frequently endangered by your 
precipitation and imprudence? Ar 
you not ſecretly conſcious that Mi- 
' nerva exalted you into a nature ſupt- 
' rior to your own; and that, afterthis 
trans formation only, you became 
equal to the atchievements that you 
performed? Minerva ſuſpended your 
© paſſions, as Neptune ſuſpends the 
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| | . © ſwelling of the ſurge when he com- 
domeneus embraced Telemachus . ' 


© mands the tempeſt to be ſtill . 
While Idomeneus was gratifying bit 


curioſity, by making various * 
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with 


Cretaßt that ware re 
of — 1 the war; 


Mentor. At len 
him with aftoniſhment—* I ay 
« alterations here,” ſaid he, of whic 
I cannot comprehend the cauſe: has 
« any misfortune ha ned to Salen- 
« tumin my abſence? The magnificence 
and ſplendor in which I left it have 
« diſappeared. I ſee neither ſlver, nor 
. old, nor jewels z the habits of the 
4 le are plain; the buildings are 
1 aller and more ſimple; the arts lan- 
5 — and the city is become a de- 
4 * 


Have you obſerved,” replied Men · 
tor with a ſmile, the ſtate of the 
country that lies round it!'——- Yes,” 
ſaid Telemachus; * I perceive that 
* agriculture is become an honourable 
© profeſſion, and that there is not a field 
+ yncultivated.'—* And which is beſt,” 
replied Mentof; a ſuperb city, abound- 
ing in marble, and filver, and gold, 
* with a ſterile and neglected country; 
or a country in a ſtate of high culti- 
vation, fruitful as a garden, 
© with a city where decency has taken 


place of pornp? A great city; full of 


* artificers, who are employed only to 
© effeminate the manners, by furniſbing 


' the ſuperfluities of luxury, ſurround- 


* ed by a poor and unculuvated coun- 
* try, reſembles a monſter, with a head 
of an enormous fie, and a withered 
* enervated body, without beauty, vi- 
* gour, or proportion. The genuine 
* tirength and true riches of a king- 
dom conſiſt in the number of people, 
* and the plenty of provifions ; and in- 
numerable people now cover the whole 
* territory of Idomeneus, which they 
* edltivate with unwearied diligence 
and affiduity. His dominions ma 

- Fe conſidered as one town, of whic 

* Falemtpm is the centre; for tbe pe - 
ple that were wanting in the fields, 
* and (aperfluoys in tbe city, we have 


* removed from the city to the fields; 
* vehaveallo bropghr * foreign · 


' ery; as the produce of the earth 
« will 9 * n 
number of people that till it, this 
; viet and peaceable multitude is a 
. u more valuable agquifition than 
d dew conqueſt, We 
woe arts which divert the poor from 


in proportion to the 


ve expelled 


. TELEMACHUS; 
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chay, way liſtenipg to the wiſdom of no injury to the 
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ng. them. ities of 
and pride ; but we have 
polite arte, nor to 
thoſe who have a true genius for their 
cultivation. + Idomeneus is thus be- 
come much more powerful than he 
was when admired his magnifi- 
cence; a falſe ſplendor, which, b 
— the eye, concealed fuc 
weakneſs and miſery as would, in a 
ſhort time, have ſubverted his empire, 
He has now a much greater number 
of ſubjeRts, and he ſubſiſts them with 
greater facility : theſe people, enured 
to labour and hardſhip, and ſet above 
a fond and effeminate attachment to 
life, by the wiſe inſtitutions of the go - 
vernment under which they live, are 
always ready to take the field in de- 
fence of the country which they have 
cultivated with their own hand; and 
the ſtate which you think is in deca 
will ſhortly be the wonder of Hef. 


peria. | 

Remember, O my ſoa! that there 
are two evils in government which 
admit of no remedy ; an unequitable 
and deſporick power in the prince, and 
a luxurious depravity of manners in 
the people. Princes who have been 
accuſtomed to confider their will only 
as law, and to give the reins to their 
paſſions, may do any thing; but their 
power of doing any thing is neceſſa- 
rily ſubverted by it's own exceſs : 
their government is capriciouſly ad- 
miniſtered without maxim or princi- 
ple ; they are univerſally feared and 
flattered ; their ſubjects degenerate 
into flaves; and, of theſe flaves, the 
number is perpetually diminiſhing. 


Who all dare to affront them with - 


truth? Who ſhall ſtem the torrent of 
deſtruQion ! it ſwells over all bounds; 
the wiſe fly before it, and ſigh in fe- 
cret over the ruin of their country. 


Some ſudden and violent revolution 


only can reduce this enormous power 
within proper bounds ; and by that, 
which alone can reſtrain it, it is fre- 
quently deſtroyed. 
certain a preſage of irremediable de- 
ſtrvuction as authority puſhed to ex- 
ceſs; it is like a bow that is overbent, 
which, if not relaxed, will ſuddenly 


fly to pieces ; and who ſhall venture 
to relax it? This exceſſive, this fa- 


tal, but flattering, power, has been 


once the ruin of domeneus ; he was 
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tended for mankind, can be aſſumed 


o 


l 1 


only to their ruin, he would ſtill have 


been the dupe, if the gods had not 
ſent us hither for his deliverance ; 


and after all, events, ſcarce leſs than 


miracles have been neceſſary to open 
his eyes. | | 

The other incurableevil is luxury. 
As the prince is corrupted by an ex- 
ceſs of power, the people are corrupt- 
ed by luxury. It has*been ſaid, in- 


deed, that luxury feeds the poor at 


the expence of the rich ; but certain- 
ly the poor may be ſubſiſted by uſeful 
employments ; if they apply them. 
ſelves to multi ly the products of the 
earth, they will e under no neceſſity 
to corrupt the rich by the refinements 
of luxury. A deviation from the 
ſimplicity of nature is ſometimes ſo 
general, that a whole nation conſiders 
the moſt trifling ſuperfluities as the 
neceſſaries of life theſe fictitious ne- 
ceſſaries 2 may day, and peo- 
ple can no longer ſubſiſt without 
things, which, thirty years before, had 
never been in being. This Juxury 
is called taſte, improvement, and po- 
liteneſs; and, though a' vice which 
ſuperinduces almoſt every other, it is 
cultivated and commended as a vir- 
tue. It's contagion ſpreads from the 
prince to the meaneſt of the people : 
the royal family imitate the magni- 
ficence of the king, the nobles that of 
the royal family, the middle claſs 
that of the nobles; for who makes a 
juſt eſtimation of himſelf? and the 
poor would intrude upon the claſs 
above them. Every one lives above 
his condition : fome from oftentation, 
and to glory in their wealth ; ſome 
from a falſe ſhame, and to conceal 
their poverty. Even thoſe who diſ- 
cover the miſchief of this general 
folly; want fortitude to ſet the firſt 
example of reformation: all condi- 
tions are confounded, and the nation 
is un lone. A deſire of gain to ſup- 
port this idle expence, taints by 4 - 
grees the pureſt minds ; wealth 1s the 
anly object of deſire, and poverty the 
only mark of diſgrace, You may 
have learning, talents, and virtue; 
you may diffuſe knowledge, you may 
win battles, ſave your country, and 
facrifice your intereſt; and, after all, 
if your merit is not ſet off by the 
glitter of faſhionable expence, you 


TELEMACHUS. - 
of that power, which, as it is not in- 


"© they borrow, they cheat, an 


of his mind vaniſh, like a man that 


5 re k by ravaging the earth, n 


« willfink into obſcurity and contempt, 
© Even thoſe who are without mone 
vill not appear to want it; they live 
« at the ſame expence as if they had it; 
| praftiſe 

* a thouſand ſcandalous expedients to 
« procure it: and who ſhall apply a 
© remedy to theſe evils? New laws 
'© muſt be inſtituted, and the taſte and 
habit of the whole nation muſt be 
changed: and who 1s equal to fuch 
an undertaking but he who is at once 
a philoſopher and a prince? who, by 
the example of his own decency and 
moderation, can ſhame the fools that 
are fond of oftentation and h 
and keep the wiſe in countenance, 
who would rejoice to be encouraged 
in an honeſt frugality.” 
Telemachus, while he liſtened to 
this diſcourſe, perceived the deluſions 


wakes from a dream. He was now 
conſcious to truth; and his heart was 
transformed to it's image, as marble 
to the idea of the ſculptor, when he 
gives it the features, the attitude, and 
almoſt the ſoftneſs, of life. At firſt 
he made no reply; but, while he recol. 
lected what he had heard, he attentive- 
ly reviewed the alterations that had 
been made in the city. 

At length, turning to Mentor 
'You have,* ſaid he,-* made Idome- 
neus one of the wiſeſt princes * 
earth; I no longer know either him 
or his people, I am now convinced, 
that your atchievements here are 
much greater than ours in the field, 
The ſucceſs of war is, in a great de- 
gree, the effect of perſonal prowels 
and chance; and the commander muſt 
always ſhare the glory of conqueſt 
with his men: but your work is pro- 
E and excluſively your own; ,y0v 

ave alone oppoſed a whole nation, 
and it's prince; and you have cor- 
© reed the manners and principles 

© both. The ſucceſs of war is alwa 

* fatal and horrid; but all here is we 
© work of celeſtial wiſdom; all is gen. 
* tle, pure, and lovely; all indicates 
© an authority more than human. 
© When man is defirous of glory, wh) 
does he not ſeek it by works of bene- 
© yolence like theſe? O how falſe art 
© their notions, of glory, who hope 


« deſtroying mankind?” At this of 
clamation of Telemachus, Mens 
a 
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ſecret. joy, that brightened in his 
Le for it ee him that 
his pupil had reduced the value of con- 
queſt and triumph to their true ſtandard, 
at an age when it would have been but 
natural, to over-rate the glory he had 

© It is true, replied Mentor, after a 
pauſe; * all that Idomeneus has done 
© here is right, and deſerves commen- 
«© dation: but he may do ſtill better. 


« He has now brought his paſſions un- 


« der ſubjection, and he applies bim- 
« ſelf to the government of his people 
upon juſt principles: but he has ſtill 


great faults, Which ſeem to be the 
progeny of fault that are paſt. When 
« we make an effort to leave familiar 


© vices, they ſeem to follow us; bad 
« habits, relaxation of mind, invete/ 
rate errors, and ſtrong prejudices, 


© long remain. Happy are thoſe; who 
« never deviated into error; for their 
« retitude, and theirs only, can be uni- 


© form and couſtant. The gods, O 


Telemachus! require more from you 


© than, from Idomeneus; becauſe you 


© have been made acquainted with truth 
© from your earlieſt infancy, and have 
* never been expoſed to the ſeduction 


of unbounded. proſperity. | 
Idomeneus, continued Mentor, 
© is by no means deficient either in pe- 


© netration or knowledge; but he waſtes - 


© his abilities upon little things: he is 
too much buſied upon 


atoms inſtead of conceiving a ſyſtem. 


7 proof of abilities in a king, as 
4 


ſupreme governor of others, does 
not conſiſt in doing every thing him- 
* ſelf; to attempt it 18 a poor ambition; 
* and to ſuppole 
* leve it can be done, an idle hope. 
la government, the king ſhould not 
* bethe body, but the ſoul; by bis in- 


Its to com 
© prehend the whole; and he arranges 


that others. will be- 


* uence, and under his direction, the 


* hands ſhould operate, and the feet 


„mould walk: hp ſhould conceive 


* whatis:to be done, but he ſhould ap- 
point others to do it; bis abilities 


will appear in the conception of his 


deſignꝭ, and the choice of his inſtru- 
* ments. He ſhould never ſtoop to their 
function, nor ſuffer them to aſpire to 
© his; neither ſhould be gruſt them im- 
* 'plicitly; he ought to examine their 

proceedings, and de equally able to 


© deteſt a want of judgment or inte- 
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to their talents. 
ſupreme government conſiſts in the 


207 
cerns the various characters and abi · 
ities of men, and employs them to 
adminiſter government, under him, 


in departments that are exactly ſvited 
The perfection of 


governing of thoſe that govern: be 
that preſides ſhould try, reſtrain, and 
correct them; he ſhould encourage, 
raiſe,” change, and diſplace them; he 
ſhould keep them far ever in his eye, 
and in his hand; but, to make the 
minute particulars of their ſubordi- 
nate departments objects of perſonal 
application, indicates meanneſs and 
ſuſpicion, and fills the mind with 
petty anxieties, that leave it neither 
time nor liberty for defigns that are 
worthy of royal attention. To form 


great deſigns all muſt be freedom 


and tranquillity; no intricacies of 
buſineſs muſt embarraſs or plex, 
no ſubordinate” objects muſt. d ivide 
the attention. A mind that is en- 
uſted. upon minute particulars re- 
mbles the lees of wine, that have 
neither flavour nor ſtrength; and a 
king that buſies himſelf in doing ihe 
duty of his ſervants is always rw 
mined by preſent appearances, and 
never extends his views to futurity :* 
he is always abſorbed by the buſineſs 
of the day, that is paſſing over him; 
and this, being his only object, ac- 
quires an undue importance, which, 
if ared with others, it would 
loſe. The mind that-admits but one 


, 
— 


object at a time muſt naturally con- 


tract; and it is impoſſible to judge 
well of any affair without conſideri 
many, comparing them with eac 


© other, and ranging them in a certain 
their relative impor- 


order, by whic 
tance will appear. He that ects 
this rule in government reſembles a 
muſician, who ſhould content him- 
ſelf with the diſcovery of melodious 
tones, one by one, and never think 
of combining or harmonizing them 
into muſick, which would not only 
gratify the ear, but affect the heart. 
Or he may be compared to an archi- 
tef, who ſhould fancy the powers of 
his art exhauſted, by . heaping toge- 
ther large columns, and great quan- 
tities of ſtone curiouſly carved, with- 


out conſidering the proportion of his 


| © arnameonts: ſuch an artiſt, when, he 
* Brity, He governs well Who dif- was building u ſaloon, would not 
. ; ; 6 | 


building, or the arrangement of his 


2 D. 
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© gelle ct that u ſuitable ſtaircaſe ſhould 
de added and when he was buſy upon 


« the body of the building, he would 
forget the court-yard and the portal; 
© his work would be nothing more 


than a confuſed aſſemblage of parts, 


© not ſuited to each other, not concur- 


© fing to form a whole; ſuch a work 
s would be ſo far from doing him ho- 
© nour, that it would be a perpetual 
* monutnent of diſgrace; it would ſhew 
of thought was not 
© ſufficient to include all the pow of 
his deſign at once, that his mind was 
n — 2 and his genius ſubordi - 
© nate; for he that ſees only from part 
©.to-part, is fit only to execute the de- 


© ſigns! of another. Be aſſured, my 


5 dear Telemachus, that the govern- 
ment of a kingdom requires a certain 


©. harmony, like muſick; and juſt pro- 


« portions, like arehitecture. 
If you will give me leave to carry 
© on the parallel — theſe arts and 
government, I can eafhly make you 
© comprehend the inferronity of thoſe 
ho adminiſter government by parts, 


. 6 and not as a whole. He that ſings 


« particular parts in a concert, how- 
© ever — fill, or excellent his 
voice, is fill but a finger; he who 
© regulates all the parts, and conducts 
* the whole, is the maſter of mufick : 
* ſo, he that faſhions the columns, and 
carries up the fide of a building, is no 
© more than a maſon; but he who has 
s deſigned the whole, and whoſe mind 


« ſees all the relations of part to part, 
'< js the architect. Thoſe, therefore, 


« who are moſt buſy, who diſpatch the 
« coreateſt number of affairs, can leaſt 
« be f 


ſaid to govern; they are inferior . 


« workmen; the preſiding mind, the 
genius that governs. the ſtate, is he 
Who, doing nothing, cauſes all to be 


2 done; who meditates and contrives; 


« who looks forward to the future, 
and back to the paſt; who ſees rela- 
« tive proportions, arranges all things 
in order, aud provides for remote 
e contingencies; who keeps himfelf in 


' © perpetual exer ciſe to wreſtle with for- 


* tune, as the ſwimmer ſtruggles with 
< a torrent; and whoſe mind is night 
© and day upon the ſtretch, that, anti- 
« cipating all events, nothing may be 
© left to chance.. | 


o 


4 Do you. think, my dear Telema- 


obus, that a great painter js inceſ- 
« ſaatly 164ling, that he may diſpatch 
22222 1 
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* his work with the greater expedition 
© No; ſuch drudgery and — wok 
would quench all the fire of imagi- 
nation; he would no longer work 
like a genius; for the genius works, 
as he is impelled by the powers of 
fancy, in ſudden, vigorous, but irre. 
gular fallies, Does the genius grind 
his colours, or prepare his penicils 3 
No; he leaves that ts others, that are 
as yet but in the rudiments of his 
art: he reſerves himſelf for the ha. 
bours of the mind; he transfers his 
ideas to the canvas in ſome bold and 
glowing ſtrokes, which give dignity 
to his figures, and animate them, 
not only with life, but paſſion. Hit 
mind teems with the thoughts and 
ſentiments of the heroes he is to re. 
preſent; he is carried back to the 
ages in Which they lived, and is pre. 
ſent to the circumſtances they were 
placed in. But, with this fervid en. 
thufiaſm, he poſſeſſes alſo a judgment 
that reſtrains and regulates it; fo 
that his whole work, however bold 
and animated, is perfectly conſonant 
to propriety and truth; And can it 
be imagined, that Teſs elevation of 
genius, leſs effort of thought, is ne- 
ceſſary to make a great king than 2 
good painter? Let us therefore con - 
elude, —— the province of a king 
is to think, to rm great deſigns, 
and to make choice of men properly 
qualified to carry them into execu- 
tion.” . | | 
think, faid Telemachus, that 
I perfectly comprehend your mean- 
ing: bot ſurely a king who leaves 
the difpatch of publick buſineſs to 
*. others, will be often impoſed upon.“ 
— You impoſe upon yourſelf, replied 
Mentor: * a general knowledge of go- 
« vernment will always ſecure him 
* againſt impoſition. Thoſe who are 
not acquainted with radical princi- 
© ples, and have not ſagacity to diſcern 
the talents and charaQers of men, 
© are always ſeeking their way, like 
0 _ in the dark. If theſe, 5 | 
« efcape i tion, it is by chance; 
© for Rey * not a clear 9 perfect 
© knowledge of what they feek, nor in 
hat dire Sion they ſhould move to 
© find it: M nowledge is juſt ſuſh- 
© cient to excite ſuſpicion; and they are 
rather ſuſpicious of integrity, tikit 
* oppoſes. them wah truth, than of 
fraud, that ſeduces them by flattery. 
; | c 'T holes 
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g "who Erber *"theUebiahts” of Hiivin "the. wit 

les of g6vertimentt, and can 
'the' characters of men, 


© Thoſe, on the con 
i the princi 
© diſting6) | 
knew what is to be expected From 


them, and how to obtain it; they 


1 know, at leaſt, whether the perſons 
© they employ are in general proper in- 
4 ſtruümenis to execute their deſigns; 
and whether they conceive and adopt 
« their views with ſufficient preciſion 
«© ant) abjlities to carry them into ef- 
ſet. Beſides, as their attention is 
+ not divided by lr particu- 
© lars, they keep the great object ſtea. 
i dily in view; and can always judge 
© whether they deviate or approach it. 
If they are etimes deceived, it is 
© in accidental and trifling matters, 
© that are not eſſential to the principal 
« deſign. They are Wo ſuperior to 
© little: jealouſies, which are always 
© marks of a natro mind, and gro- 
t yelling n they know that, 
in 

particulars be deceived, becauſe they 


© are obliged to make vie of men, and 


© men are often deceitful; and more is 
© Joſt by the delay and Irreſolution 
« which ariſes from want of confidence 
in thoſe who muſt be employed, than 
© from petty frauds by which that con- 
« fidence is abuſed. He is compara- 
© tively happy 'who is diſappointed 
© only in affairs of fmall moment: the 
great work may go on with ſucceſs; 
© and it is about this only that a great 
man ought to be ſolicitous. Fraud, 
© indeed, ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed 
© whey it is diſcovered; but he that 
© would not be dectived in matters of 
© importance, mult. in rifles be con- 
tent to be deceived, Au artificer in 
© his work. room ſees every thing with 
© his own eye, and does every thing 


© with his owh hand; but king, who 


© prefides over a great nation, can nei- 
© ther fee all, nor do all: be ought, in- 
* deed; to do nothing himſelf but what 
another cannot do under him, and to 
© ſee” nothing that is not efſential to 
© fone determination of great impor- 
tance. n 

© You, Telemachus, continued 
Mentor, are 4 favourite of the gods; 
* and it is their pleaſure to diſtinguiſh 


your reign by wiflom. All that you fulneſs, or rather ignorance, of ber 


*© ſee here is done Jeſs for the glory of 


Idomeneus than for your inſtruction: * Idomeneus, ſhe leads'the dance, with 
* and, if your virtues correſpond with “ the beauties of Crete, to 


reat affairs, they muſt in ſome 


* 


7 
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b in- 
* ſtitutions that you admire in Salen- 
tum are but as ſhadows to the ſub- 
© ſtance, in compatiſon or what you 
ill one day do in Ithaca. But Ido. 
meneds has now prepared a ſhip for 
© 'our departure; and it is time that we 
© mould think of quitting the coaſts of 
© Heſperia.” n 
At the mention of their departure, 
Telemachus opened his heart to his 
friend with reſpe& to an attachment 
which made it impoſſible for him. to 
leave Salentum without regret, The 
ſecret, however, coſt him ſome pain, 
© You will blame me, perbaps, ſaid 
he, © for yielding too eafily to impreſ- 
6 fions of love in the countries through 
© which I paſs; but my heart wou 

* always reproach me if I ſhould hide 
* e the paſſion chat I have con- 
© ceived for Antiope, the daughter of 
© Tdomeneus. This, my dear Men- 
© tor, is not a blind impulſe, like th 
which you taught me to Turmount in 
the iſland of Calypſo. I Know that 
the wound which my heart received 
from Eucharis was deep; neither 
time nor abſence can efface her im 
from my heart; and I cannot, even 
now, pronounce her name without 
emotion. After ſuch experience of 
my weakneſs, I muſt be diffident of 
myſelf: yet what I feel for Anti- 
ope is wholly different from what L 
felt for Euchari$; it is not the tu - 
multuous defire of paſſion, it is the 
calm complacency of reaſon, a tender 
approbation and eſteem, I deſire ber, 
as the ſiſter of my ſoul, my friend, 
and companion, for life; and, if the 
gods ſhall ever reſtore, my father to 
me, and I am permitted to chuſe, my 
fate and the fate of Atiope ſhall be 
one. The charms that have attached 
me to Antiope are the glowing mo- 
deſty of her countenance; her filent 
diffidence, and ſweet 'reſerve ; ber 
conſtant attention to tapeſtry, em- 
broidery, or ſome other uſeful and 
elegant employment ; her diligence 
in the U are of her father's 
'houſhold fince the death of her mo- 
ther; her contempt of exceſſive finery 
in her dre; and her total forget- 
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© beauty. When, at the command of 


the Toft 
ſound 


* 
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found of the flute, he might be well 


taken for Venus, the queen of Smiles, 


: 


* 
* 
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with the Graces in her train. When 
he takes her with him to the chace, 
the diſcovers ſuch ſkill in the bow, 
and ſuch dignity of deportment, as 
diſtinguiſh Diana when ſhe is ſur» 


rounded by her nymphs : of this ſu+ 


periority ſhe alone is ignorant, while 
every eye remarks it with admira- 
tion. When ſhe enters a temple with 
facred offerings to the gods, ſhe might 
herſelf be taken for the divinity of 
the place; with what devotion and 
awe ſhe preſents. her gifts, and pro- 

ittates the gods, when ſome crime 
is to be expiated, or ſome fatal omen 
averted! And when ſhe 4 +4" with 
a golden needle in her hand, ſur. 
rounded by the virgins of her train, 
we are tempted to believe that Mi- 
nerva has deſcended in a human form 


to the earth, and is teaching the po- 


lite arts to mankind. She . 
others to diligence by her example : 
ſhe ſweetens labour, and ſuſpends 
wearineſs, by the melody of her voice, 
when ſhe ſings the myſterious hiſtor 
of the gods; and the excels the mo 
exquiſite painters in the elegance of 
her embroidery. How happy the 
man whom Hymen ſhall unite with 
her by a gentle band! What can he 
ſuffer but her loſs? What can he fear 
but to ſurvive her? | 
But I take the gods to witneſs, my 
dear Mentor, that I am ready to de- 
rt. I Halb love Antiope for ever; 
bet ſhe ſhall not delay my return to 
Ithaca a moment. If another ſhould 
poſſeſs her, I ſhall be wretched; yet 
I will leave her. Although I know 
that 1 may loſe her by abſence, I will 
not mention my love either to her or 
to her father; for 1 mew to conceal 
it in my boſom from all but you, til] 
Ulyſſes, again ſeated upon his throne, 
ſhall permit me to reveal it. Judge, 
then, my dear Mentor, how much 
my attachment to Antiope differs 


from that paſſion for Eucharis, by 


which, you remember, both my vir. 
tue and reaſon to have been over- 
borne !* | 
1 am ſenfible of this difference, 


faid Mentor: Antiope is all gentle. 


neſs, prudence, and ſimplicity. Her 
bands do not deſpiſe labour; ſhe looks 


forward with a provident forecaſt; 


c 
c 
c 
c 
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ſhe, provides for contingencies ; ſh 
diſpatches preſſing buſineh wah blent 
expedition; ſhe Is always buTy, but 
never confuſed; for every thing is 


referred to.it's proper time and place, 


The elegant _ regularity. of her fa, 
ther's houſhold is her glory: a no- 
blerdiſtinction 8 and beauty! 
Though the whole is ſubmitted to 
her management, and it is her pro, 
vince to reprove, to deny, to ſpare, 
which make almoſt every other wo. 
man hated, yet ſhe is beloved by the 


3 for ſhe diſcovers nei. 
f 


ther paſſion nor obſtinacy, nor levity 
nor caprice, which are ſo often ble. 
miſhes in the ſex: a glance of ber 
eye is a ſufficient command; and 
every one obeys from an unwilling. 
neſs to diſpleaſe her. She gives par, 
ticular directions with ena nel and 
precifion z and commands nothing 
that cannot be executed; there is 
kindneſs even in her reproof; and 
ſhe encourages to amendment while 
ſhe blames for miſcondut. She i; 


the ſolace of her father's fatigue and 


care; and to her his mind retreats for 


reſt, as a traveller, fainting with heat 


in the ſummer's ſun, retreats te the 
ſhade of a grove, and repoſes in luxu- 
rious eaſe upon, the downy turf, 
Antiope is, indeed, a treaſure that 
would repay the moſt diſtant and la. 
borious ſearch. Her mind, no more 
than her body, is diſhonoured by 
ring ornaments ;. her imagination 
is lively, but not Lan ; ſhe 
ſpeaks py when it is improper to re. 
rain; and in her ſpeech there is an 
artleſs grace, a ſoft but irreſiſtible 
perſuaſion ; all liſten in ſilence, and 


- ſhe bluſhes with confuſion. The de- 


ference and attention with which ſhe 
is heard, make it difficult for her 
modeſty not to ſuppreſs what ſhe in- 
tended to ſay. We have, indeed, 
heard her ſpeak but ſeldom; yet you 
once heard her upon an occaſion 
which, I am ſure, you cannot forget. 
She was one day ſent for by her fa- 
ther, when he was about to puniſh 
one of his ſlaves with exemplary ſe- 
verity: the appeared, with her bead 
modeſtly reclined, and her face co- 
vered with a long veil. She ſpoke; 
but ſaid no more than was juſt ne- 
ceſſary to appeaſe his anger. At fi 
ſhe ſeemed to take part in his reſent · 

| « ment; 


TELEMAchus, 


« ment; ſhe then ſoftened it by inſenſi- 
„ ble Negroes" ﬆ laſt, ſhe inſinuated an 
0 apology for the offender; and, with- 
«© out wounding the king by the morti- 
« fying ſenſe of exceſſive anger, ſhe 
© kKindled in his boſom ſentiments of 
© juſtice and com aſſion. The tumult 
« of his mind ſubſided under an eaſy 
but irreſiſtible influence, as the yield- 
© in 
« dulation, when hoary Nereus is 
« ſoothed into peace by the tle 
« blandiſhments of his daughter The- 
«© tis. Thus will the heart of a huſ- 
© band, one day, correſpond with the 
„influence of Antiope, though ſhe 
« aſſumes no authority, nor takes ad. 
vantage of her charms; as the Jute 
«© now anſwers to her touch, when the 
« awakes it to the tendereſt ſtrains, 
« Antiope is, indeed, worthy of your 
« affeion, and ſhe is intended for you 
by the gods; but, though your love 
for her is juſtified by reaſon, you 
© muſt wait till ſhe is given you by U- 
s lyſſes. I commend you for 1 
© concealed your ſentiments; and 
may now tell you, that, if you had 
# made any propoſitions to Antiope, 
# they would have been rejected, and 


waves inſenfibly loſe their un- 


© the will enter into no en 


ngagement, 
© but leaves berſelf wholly to the diſ- 


© poſal of her father. He that hopes 
© to be her huſhand muſt reyerence the 
C gods, and fulfil every duty to men. 
© I have obſerved, and has it not been 
© obſerved by you, that ſhe is leſs ſeen, 
and that her eyes are more frequent! 

fixed upon the ground, than before 
your expedition? She it not a ſtranger 
© to any of your atchievements in the 
war; ſhe is acquainted with your 
birth and your adventures; and the 
* knows the endowments which you 
© have received from the . this 
© knowledge has increaſed her reſerve. 
© Let us, then, depart for Ithaca: my 


*- taſk wilt be accompliſhed when I have 


© aſſiſted you to find your father, and 
put you in a condition to obtain ſuch 
a wife as might have increaſed the 
felicity of the golden age. If Au- 
tiope, a royal . daughter 
of Idomeneus, King of Salentum, was 
a keeper of upon the bleak ſum- 
mit of Mount Algidus, the poſſeſſion 
of Antiope would ſtill be happineſs 
and honour.” . b 
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BOOK XXIII. 


a DOMENEUS, whg 
dreaded the departure of 

1 Telemachus and Mentor, 
formed many pretences to 
* delay them. He told 
Mentor, that he could not, 

without his aſſiſtance, determine a dii- 


pute which hadariſen between Diophanes, 


a prieſt of Jupiter Conſervator, and He- 


 Jiodoyvus, a prieſt of Apollo, concerning 


the omens that were-to be drawn from 
the flight of birds, and the entrails of 
victims. And why,” ſaid Mentor, 
© ſhould you concern yourſelf about 
© ſacred things? Leave queſtions of re- 
© ligion to be decided by the Etrurians, 
who have preſerved the moſt ancient 
oracles by tradition, and who are by 
inſpiration interpreters of the gods 
to men, Employ your authority 
only to ſuppreſs theſe diſputes in the 
beginning; act with perfect neutrality 
while they continue; and content 
yourſelf with ſupporting the deciſion 
when it ſhall be made. Remember, 


ion, and not make it: religion is 

rom the gods, and above regal au- 
thority. If kings concern themſelves 
with religion, they do not protect it 
as a divine inſtitution, but degrade it 
to a mere inſtrument of ſtate policy 
The power of kings is ſo great, and 
that of others ſo little, that religion, 

would be in danger of becoming juſt 
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that kings ought to ſubmit to reli- 


* what the ſovereign would wiſh to 
* make it, if he ſhould undertake u 
* determine any queſtion about it's 
* dorines or duties. Leave, then, 
the decifions implicitly to the friends 
© of the gods; and exert. your autho- 
f rity only againſt thoſe who will not 
* conform to your determination when 
© it1s made. 

Idomeneus then complained of the 
perplexity he ſuffered from the great 
number of cauſes between private per- 
ſons, which he was preſſed with great 
importunity to decide. Decide, ſaid 
Mentor, all new queſtions of right, 
* by which ſome general maxim of ju- 
* riſprudence will be eſtabliſhed, or 


_ © ſome precedent given for the expla- 


nation of laws already in force: but 
do not take upon you to determine all 
queſtions of private property; they 
* overwhelm and embarrafs you by 
© their variety and number; juſtice 
© would — be delayed for your 
© fingle deciſion; and all ſubordinate 
* magiſtrates would become vſeleſs. 
« You would be overwhelmed and con- 
founded the regulation of petty af- 
fairs would leave you neither time 
nor thought for buſineſs of 1 
ance; and, after all, petty affairs 
would not be lated. Avoid, 
© therefore, a Rate of 2 diſadvan - 
© tage and perplexityz refer private 
* diſputes to ſubordinate judges, ans 
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erung. 
« do nothing yourſelf but what others 


« canpot do fog. your then, and 
e tee dots 
« many perſons of high birth about 
« me, who have followed my fortunes, 
« and loſt great E in my ſer. 
« yice: theſe perſons ſeek ſome kind of 
' © recompence for their loſſes, by ob- 
« taining certain young women of 
great wealth in marriage; they urge 
me, with inceſſant importunity, to 
« jinterpoſe in their behalf, and a ſingle 
« word from me would enſure them 
6 ſucceſs.” | 

It is true, ſaid Mentor, * a ſingle 
© word from you would be ſufficient; 
s but that ſingle word would coſt you 
© too dear. Would you deprive fa- 
« thers and mothers of the liberty and 
«© conſolation of chuſing their ſons-10- 
law, and, conſequently, their heirs? 
© This, ſurely, would reduce them to 
© the ſevereſt and moſt abje& ſlavery, 
© and make you anſwerable for all the 
* domeſtick evils of your people. Mar- 
* riage, at the beſt, is not the couch of 
© unmingled delight: and why ſhould 
« you ſcatter new thorns among the 
© down? If you have faithful ſervants 
© to reward, diſtribute among them 
* ſome unappropriated lands; and give 
© them, beſides, rank and honours ſuit- 
© ed to their merits and condition. If 


© more ſtill is neceſſary, add to theſe - 


. © pecuniary gratifications from your 
© treaſury; and make good the defi- 
© ciency by retrenching your expences; 
* but never think of paying your own 
* debts with. the property of others; 
much leſs with pro transferred 
in violation of the moſt ſacred rights, 
* by giving a daughter in marriage 
without the conſent of her parents.” 
This difficulty being removed, Ido- 
meneus immediately propoſed another. 


The Sibarites, ſaid he, complain 


* that certain diſtricts, which we have 
f 2 as uncultivated lands among 
* the Krangers whom we have drawn 
* to Salentum, belong to them. Muſt 
* I admit thie claim? And ſhall I not 
* encourage other nations to make de- 
* mands upon our territory if Ido?” 

* The Sibarites, ſaid Mentor, 
mould not be implicitly believed in 
, weir un cauſe; nor is it juſt to be- 
0 lieve you : implicitly. in yours. 
Upon w ok 


: 


- 


hole 
© %pend?” Gard Jdomeneus, ,* Upon 


e duties of a King. 
But, ſaid Idomeneus, there are 


imony will you then 
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c of neither of the rties, re. 
pid. Mentor : © ſome: Lye 


» mu 


nation, that cannot be ſuſpeRed 
c 2 to ei 1 — *. | 
4 


tween you. 


© that is incompatible with yours. 


But am I obliged,' ſaid Idomeneus, ' © 


© to ſubmit to an umpire? Am I not a 
* ſovereign prince, to leave the extent 
© of his dominions to the deciſion of 


© foreigners?” 


© If you reſolve to keep the lands in 


© queſtion,* anſwered Mentor, you 
© muſt ſuppoſe that your claim to them 
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© cred and inviolable, as an attribute 


© by violence, woul 


is good: if the Sibarites inſiſt upon a 
reſtoration, they muſt, on their part, 
ſuppoſe their right to be inconteſtable. 
Your opinions being thus oppoſite, 
the difference muſt either be accom- 
modated by an umpire mutually 
choſen, or decided by force of arms: 
there 18 no medium. If you ſhould 
enter a country inhabited by people 
who had neither judge nor magiſtrate, 
and among whom every family aſ- 
ſumed a right of determining diffe- 
rences with a ot Ta. family 
you not deplore 
their misfortune, and think, with 
horror, of the dreadful confuſion 
which muſt ariſe from every man's 
being armed againſt hys fellow ? Can 
you, then, believe that the gods would 
ook with leſs horror upon the earth, 
of which all the inhabitants may be 
conſidered as one people, if every na- 


tion, which is but a more numerous 


family, ſhould aſſume the right of de- 
termining, by violence, all differences 
with a neighbouring nation? An in- 
dividual, who poſſeſſes his field as an 
indgritancs (rag his anceſtors, de- 

nds wholly upon the authority of 
+ taws, __ - judgment L 
magiſtrate, for the ſecurity of 
property; and would be ſever * 
2 as guilty of ſeditionz} 
mould endeavour to ſecure by 


u, then, believe that kings are at 
iberty to ſupport their pretenſions by 


violence, without having firſt tried 


what could be done by expedients 
more conſonant to reaſon and hy- 
manity? Is not juſtice yet more ſa - 


of kipgs, when it has whole nations 

« for its object, than as a private vir- 

tue in man when it relates 
3 


only 


he Sipontines 3 * 1 
© fuch a nation: they have no :ntereſt 5 4 
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what was given him by right: do 
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only to à ploughed field? Is hea 
villain and a robber who ſeizes only 
a few acres? and is he juſt, is he a 
hero, who wreſts whole provinces 
from their poſſeſſor? If men are ſub- 
je& to prejudice, partiality, and er- 
ror, with reſpe& to trifling concerns 
of private 3 is it probable 
that they ſhould be leſs influenced 
by ſuch motives in affairs of ſtate? 
Should we rely upon our own judg- 
ment, where it is moſt likely to be 
biaſſed by paſſion? And ſhould not 
error be moſt dreaded where 1t's con- 
ſequences will be moſt fatal? The 
miſtake of a prince, with reſpect to 
his own pretenſions, is the cauſe of 
revenge, famine, and maſſacres; of 
irreparable loſs to the preſent gene- 
ration, and of ſuch depravation of 
manners, as may — | calamity to 
the end of time. A king knows that 
he is always ſurrounded by flatterers; 
ſhould he not, therefore, ſuppoſe that, 
upon ſuch occaſions, he will be flat- 
tered? If he leaves his differences to 
arbitration, he ſhews himſelf candid, 
equitable, and diſpaſſionate: he ſtates 
the reaſons upon which his claim is 
founded; the umpire is an amieable 
mediator, not a rigorous judge; and, 
though his determinations do' not 
compel implicit obedience, yet the 
greateſt deference ſhould be paid to 
them. He does not pronounce ſen- 
tence like a judge, from whoſe au- 
therity there is no appeal; but he 
propoſes expedients: and, by his ad- 
vice, the. parties make mutual con- 
ceſſions for the preſervation of peace. 
If war 1s at laſt inevitable, notwith- 
ſtanding. the king's utmoſt endea- 
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© ſcience, the eſteem of his neighbours, 
and the protection of the gods. Ido- 
meneus felt the force of this reaſon- 
ing; and conſented that the Stpontines 
ſhould mediate between him and the 
Sibarites. 

The king, finding theſe expedients 
to prevent the departure of the two 
ſtrangers ineffeftual, endeavoured to 
detain them by a ſtronger tie, Hehad 
cbſerved the attachment of Telema- 
chus to Antiope; and he hoped that, 
b N this, he might accom- 
plc his purpoſe. When he gave an 
entertainment, therefore, he frequently 
commanded his daughter to ſing: ſhe 


vours to avoid it, he will at leaſt have 
« ſecured the ere of a good con- 


'TELEMACHUS, 


obeyed from a ſenſe of duty; but it 
was with ſuch regret and confuſion ag 
made it eaſy to perceive how much ſhe 
ſuffered by her obedience. Idomeneus 
went ſo far as to intimate his deſire, 
that the ſubje& of her ſong might be 
the victory which had been obtained 
over the Dauniars and Adraſtus: but 
ſne could not be prevailed upon to ſing 
the praiſes of Telemachus; ſhe de- 
tlined it with modeſt reſpect; and her 
father thought fit to acquieſce. There 
was ſomething in her voice inexpreſ- 
ſibly tender and ſweet: Telemachus 
felt all it's power; and his emotion 
was too great to be concealed, Ido- 
meneus remarked it with pleaſure; but 
Telemachus appeared not to perceive 
his deſign: he could not quench the 
ſenſibility of paſſion; but reaſon pre- 
cluded it's effects. He was no longer 
that Telemachus, whom Love, the ty- 
rant of the mind, had once held cap- 
tive in the iſland of Calypſo; while 
Antiope ſung he was filent; and, as 
ſoon as the ſong was over, he turned 
— converſation to ſome other ſub- 
ect. 
The king being again diſappointed, 
reſolved ta give his daughter the plea. 
fure of a great hunting-match; She 
declined the ſport, and entreated, with 
tears, to be left behind ;- but the com- 
mands of Idomeneus were peremptory, 
and ſhe was obliged to obey. She was 
mounted upon a fiery ſteed, which, like 
thoſe that Caſtor had trained to war, 
diſdained the ground, and was impa- 
tient of the rein: yet ſhe governed him 
with ſuch eaſy negligence, that he 
ſeemed to move by the ſecret impulſe 
of her will. A train of virgins fol- 
lowed her with that ardour which is the 
diſtinction and felicity of youth; and 
ſhe might have been taken for Diana 
with her nymphs. The king followed 
her inceſſantly with his eye; and, while 
he gazed upon his child, forgot the 
paſt misfortunes of his life: ſhe fixed 
alſo the attention of Telemachus, who 
was more touched with her modeſty 
than with the graces of her perſon, ot 
her dexterity in the field. | 
The dogs gave chace to a wild boar 
of an enormous ſize, He was more 
furions than that of Calydon : the 


briſtles of his back were as rigid a8 * 


iron, and as ſharp and long as a dart; 
his eyes ſeemeck to ſparkle with fire, 
and to be ſuffuſed with blood; oy 
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TELEMACHUS, 


breath was heard at a remote diſtance, 
like the hoarſe murmurs of rebellious. 


winds when ZEolus recals them to bis 


cave; that the tempeſt may ceaſe ; his 
long tuſks were crooked like a fickle ; 
nor could the trees of the foreſt ſtand. 
before them, He gored all the dogs, 
that had courage to approach himz and 
the boldeſt hunters that purſued. him 
were afraid he ſhould be overtaken :. 


yet Antjope, Who in the courſe was. 


ſwifter than the wind, came up and at- 
tacked him]; ſhe threw a javelin at him, 
which wounded him in the ſhoulder; 
the blood guſhed out in a torrent, and 
be turned upon his adverfary with 
new” fury. The horſe of Antiope, 
boweyer bold and ſpirited, ſhuddered, 
* back; the monſter then 
ruſhed againſt him, and the ſhock was 
like that of the ponderous engines that 
overturn the bulwarks of the ſtrongeſt 
city j the . borſe could not ſuſtain it, 
and fell. Antiope was now upon the 
ground, in a ſituation that left her no 

ver to avoid the tuſks of the furious 
animal whom ſhe had provoked : but 
Telemachus, whoſe attention bad been 
engroſſed by her danger, was already 
diſmounted; and, with a rapidity ſcarce 
leſs than that of lightning. thiew him · 
ſelf between ber and the boar, that was 
foaming to revenge his wound. The 
prince inſtantly plunged a hunting. 


ſpear in his body; and the horrid mon- 
fer 


fell, agonized with fury, to the 
ground. cd. ; 
Telemachus cut off the head, which 
aſtoniſhed the hunters, and was till 
terrible when nearly viewed; be pre · 
ſented it immediately to Antiope, who 
bluſhed, and conſulted the eyes of Ido. 
meneus' to know what ſhe ſhould do, 
Idomeneus, who had been terrified at 
her danger, and was now tranſported 
« with joy at ber deliverance, made a 
fign that ſhe ſhould accept the preſent : 
ſhe took it, therefore, with an elegant 
acknowledgment. * I receive, from you 
* with gratitude,” ſaid the, * a more 
© valuable gift; I am indebted to you 
* for my life. The moment ſhe bad 
ſpoken, the feared ſhe had ſaid too 
much, and fixed her eyes upon the 
E Telemachus, who perceived 
er confuſion, could only reply. How 
* happy is the ſon of Uly es, to have 
* preſerved a life ſo precious! How 
much more happy Heid ae 


215 
it with his own!* Antiope made no 
anſwer; but mixed haſtily with ber 


young companions, and immediately 


remounted her. horſe. | 
/Idomeneys would immediately have 


Pome bis daughter to Telemachus; 


ut he hoped that, in a ſtate of uncer- 


tainty, his paſſion wpuld MII increaſe, 
and that the hope of enſuring his mar- 


riage would prevent bis departure from 


Salentum, -. Such. were the principles 


upon which, Idomeneus reaſoned: but 


the gods deride and diſappoint the wiſ- 


dom of men; the very project that was 
formed to detain Telemachus haſtened 
ts departure. That tumult of love, 
and hope, and fear, which he now felt 


9 


in his breaſt, made him juſtly diſtruſt 


his reſolution. Mentor laboured _ 
double diligetice to revive his defire 6 


returning to Ithaca; and the veſſel be · . 


ing now ready, he alſo preſſed Idome- 
neus to_ diſmiſs them, Thus the life 
of Telemachus being every moment re- 
gulated by the wiſdomof Mentor, with 
a view to the conſummation of kis 
glory, he was ſuffered ro remain no 
onger at any place than was neceſſary 


to exerciſe his virtues, and add expe - 


rience to knowledge. a 
Mentor, as ſoon as Telemachas ar- 

rived, had given orders that a yeſlſel 

ſhould be got ready. Idomeneus had 


ſeen the preparations with'inexpreſſible 


regret; and, when he perceived that the 
gueſts, from hom he had derived ad- 


vantages ſo, numero\;s and important, 


could be detained no longer, he gave 
himſelf up to melancholy and deſpair x 
he ſnut himſelf up in the innermalt re- 
ceſſes of his palace, and endeavonred 
to ſoothe his anguiſh by venting it in 
ſighs and tears. He forgot that nature 
was to be ſuſtained with food, and no 
interval of tranquillity was beſtowed 
by ſleep; his health gradually declined, 
and the ſecret anxiety of his heart con - 


ſumed bim: he withered like a'ftately 


tree which covers the earth with it's 
ſhadow, but is gnawed by a worm at 


the root; the winds, in their fury, may 


have attacked it in vain, the earth may 
have nouriſhed it with delight, and it 
may have been ſpared in reverence by 
the axe; but if the latent miſchief rs 


not diſcqvered, it will fade; it's leaves, 


which are it's honours, will be ſcat-. 
tered in the duſt; and the truak and 
branches only, rifted and ſapleſs, will 

| ; 2K 2 remain. 
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| regain. Such, in 2 
| 2 the victim of inconſolable 


ent was tenderly affected at 
his diſtreſs, but did not dare to ſpeak 
to him; he dreaded the day of depar- 
ture, and was always buſied in finding 
Pre for delay: but he was at 
ength delivered from this ſtate of em- 
barraſſment and ſuſpenſe by Mentor. 
© I am glad, ſaid he, * to ſee this al- 
. © teration in your temper: you were 
© by nature obdurate and haughty, ſen- 
© ſible only to your own convenience 
© and intereſts; but you are now ſoften- 
ed into humanity, and your own 
misfortunes have taught you to com- 


aſſionate the ſufferings of others. 
Without this ſympathy there can be 


lity to govern; but it muſt not be 
carried to exceſs, nor ſuffered to de- 
nerate into feminine ſoftneſs. * I 
would myſelf ſolicit Idomeneus to 
diſmiſs you, and ſpare you the em- 
barraſſment of ſo painful a conver- 
ſation; but I am unwilling that a 
falſe 
ſhould predominate in your brea 
You muſt learn to blend fortitude 
and courage with the tenderneſs and 
ſenſibility of a9; you ſhould 
preſerve an habitual fear of giving 
unneceſſary pain. When you are 
compelled to grieve any man, you 
ſhould participate his forrow, and 
make the blow fall lightly which 
you cannot avert.*—* That an inevi- 
table ſtroke may be thos lightened,? 
ſaid Telemachus, is the reaſon why 
« I wiſh that Idomeneus ſhould be ac- 
« quainted with our departure rather by 
you than myſelf.” 
My dear Telemachus,” faid Men- 
tor, © you miſtake your motive. You 
© are like all other children of royalty, 
* whoſe paſſions have been flattered, 
4 and their wiſhes prevented, in their 
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« earlieſt youth; they expect that every 


«© thing ſhould be managed ſo as to coin- 
c cide with their deſires, and that the 


, « Jaws of Nature ſhould be ſubſervient . 


c to their will; yet they have not reſo- 
6 lution fo 1 any man to his face. 
© They avgid an oppoſition, not in ten- 
& derneſs to others, nor from a princi- 
© ple of benevolence that fears to give 
pain, but from a regard to their own 
convenience and gratification : the 
« cannot bear to be ſurrounded wi 


TELEMACHUS. 


rance, was | 


neither goodneſs nor virtue, nor abi- ' 


ame, and unmanly . | 


, 


© mournful or di ſcontented countenan- 
* ces; and are touched, with the miſe. 
© ries of men, only as objects diſagree. 
© able to their eye: they will not hear 
© of misfortune, becauſe it is a diſguſt. 
fol ſubject; and, leſt their fancy 
© ſhould be offended, they muſt be told 
© that all is proſperity and happineſs ; 
© they are furrounded with delights 
© and will neither ſee nor hear any 
* thing that may interrupt their joy, 
© If miſcondu& is to be reproved 
error detected, importunity repreſſed, 
© falſe claims oppoſed, or factious tur- 
* bulence controuled, they will always 
* depute another for the purpoſe, ra. 
© ther than declare their own will with 
© that gentle firmneſs which enforces . 
© obedience without kindling reſent. 
© ment. They will tamely ſaffer the 
* moſt unreaſonable favours to be ex. 
© torted, and the moſt important affairs 
© to miſcarry, rather than determine for 
© themſelves againſt the opinion of 
© thoſe ho are continually about them. 
This weakneſs is eafily diſepvered, 
and every one improves it to his ad- 
vantage; every requeſt becomes in 
effect a demand ; it is urged with the 
moſt pertinacious and troubleſome 
importunity; and is granted, that im- 
n may he trbubleſome no 
more. The firſt attempt upon the 
prince is by flattery ; by this defign- 
ing paraſites recommend themſelves 
to favour: but they; are no ſooner 
truſted to ſerve, than they aſpire to 
govern ; they rule their lord by the 
very power they have derived from 
him; their bridle is in his mouth, 
and their yoke upon his ſhoulders; 
he groans under it, and ſometimes he 
makes an effort to throw it off; this 
effort is ſoon remitted, and he bears 
the yoke to his grave; he dreads the 
appearance of being governed, yet 
tamely ſuffers the reality. To be go- 
verned is, indeed, neceſſary to ſuch 
3 for they reſemble the feeble 
ranches of a vine, which, not being 
© able to ſupport themſelves, always 
© creep raxnd the trunk of ſome neigh- 
© bouring tree. I muſt not ſuffer you, 
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- © O Telemachus, to fall into this ſtate 


© of imbecillity, which cannot fail te 
© render you wholly unfit for com- 
5 mand, Though you dare not ſpeak 
© to Idomeneus, left you ſhould wound 
© your ſenſibility, you will yet have no 
0 


enſe of his affliction when the Th 
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TELEMACHUS, 


« of Salentom are behind you z you are 
« even now leſs melted by his grief than 
« embarraſſed by his preſence. Go, 
© then, and ſpeak to him for yourſelf : 
learn upon this occaſion to unite the 
tender and the firm; let him ſee that 
« you leave bim with regret, but that 
« you are determined to leave him.” 
Telemachus did not dare to oppoſe 
Mentor, nor yet to ſeek Idomeneus; 
he was aſhamed of his timidity, and 
t unable to ſurmount it; he heſitated, 
went forward a few ſteps, and then 
returned to Mentor with ſome new pre - 
tence for delay. He was about to ſpeak; 
but the very look of Mentor deprived 
him of the power, and filently confuted 
all that he would have ſaid. Is this, 
then, ſaid Mentor with a ſmile of 
dildain, the conqueror of the Dau- 
« nians, the deliverer of Heſperia? Is 
this the ſon of the wiſe Ulyſſes, who 
© is to ſucceed him as the oracle of 
« Greece? And does he not dare to tell 
« [domeneus, that he can no longer de- 
© lay his return to his country, where 
© he hopes once more to embrace his fa 
© ther? =O wretched Ithaca! how great 
© will be thy misfortune, if thou art 
one day to be governed by a prince 
* who is himſelf a ſlave to an unworthy 
* ſhame; and who, to gratify his weak - 
* neſs in the lighteſt trifle, will ſaeri- 
* fce the moſt important intereſt Re - 
© mark now, the difference between the 
© ſedate fortitude of the cloſet and the 
tumultuous courage of the field. You 
« feared not the arms of Adraſtus, yet 
| are intimidated by the grief of Ido- 
© menenus : this inequality often brings 
* diſhonour upon thoſe princes who 
© have been diſtinguiſhed by the nobleſt 
© atchievements ; after they have ap- 
© peared heroes in battle, they have 
q — found leſs than men in common 
© occurrences, in which, others have 
* been conſiſtent and oy ; 
Telemachus, feeling the force of theſe 
truths, and ſtung with the reproach 
they contained, turned abruptly away, 
and debated no Jonger even with him- 


ſelf. But when he approached the place 


where Idomeneus was fitting, pale and 
hangoifhing, hid. eyes fixed upon the 
ground, and his heart overwhelmed 
with ſorrow, they became, in'a mo- 


ment, afraid of each other ; they did 
not dare to interchange a look, and 


their thoughts were 'mutuglly knowh 


bitlidut tavgudge ; ech dreaded chat 
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the other ſhould break lence; and in 
this painful ſuſpenſe both burſt inte 
tears. At length Idomeneus, preſſed 
by exceſs of anguiſh, cried out Wh 
© ſhould we ſeek Virtue, fince thoſe 
« who find her are thus wretched! I am 
made ſenfible of, my weakneſs, and 
* then abandoned to it's effects. Be it 
ſo; and let the paſt calamities of my 
* life return. I will hear no more of 
good government; I know not the 
art, and am weary of the labour. 
But as for you, Telemachus, whi- 
ther would you go? To ſeek your 
father is vain; for among the living 
he is not to be found: Ithaca is in 
poſſeſſion of your enemies, who will 
deſtroy you if you return, and one of 
whom is now certainly the hyſband 
of your mother. Be content, there- 
fore, to continue at Salentum; my 
daughter ſhall'be your wiſe, and my 
kingdom your inheritance. Your 
wer here, even while I live, ſhall 
be abſolute, and my confidence in you 
without limits, If theſe advantages 
are unworthy of your acceptance, at 
leaſt leave, me Mentor; Mentor is 
my laſt reſource, Speak! anſwer me! 
Let not your heart be ſteeled againſt 
me, nor deny your pity to the moſt 
unfortunate of men! Alas, you are 
fill Gilent; the gods are ſtill inexora- 
ble: I feel more ſenſibly their reſent- 
ment at Salentum than at Crete; and 
the loſs of Telemachus wounds me 
— * than the death of my ſon \* 
Telemachus replied, in a timid and 
faltering rone—* My departure from 
* Salentum is not choice, but fate. I 
© am commanded to Ithaca by the 
* gods; their wiſdom is communicated 
to Mentor, and Mentor has urged my 
departure in their name. What then 
can I dot - Sbould I renounce my fa- 


6 
« 
c 


: 


ther, my mother, and my country, © 


* that ſhould be yet dearer than both? 
* As Tam born to royalty, a life of 
* eaſe and pleaſure muſt not be my 
portion; nor muſt inclination be my 
* guide, With your kingdom, I ſhould 
© poſſeſs more wealth and power than 
* my father's can beſtow; but 1 
© ought to prefer what the gods have 
* decreed me, to what your bounty has 
© offered in it's ſtead. If Antiope was 
© my wife, I ſhould think myſelf too 
© happy to defire your kingdom; but 
that I may deferve Antiope, I muſt 
*. go. whither I am called by duty, — 
| 6 
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© ſhe muſt be demanded for me by my 
© father. Did you not promiſe to ſend 
* rhe back to Ithaca? And was it not 
under this promiſe that I marched 
againſt your enemy Adraſtus with 


now time that I ſhould attend to m 

oven intereſt; and endeavour to redreſs 
the misfortunes of my family ? The 
gods, who have given me to Mentor, 
have alſo given Mentor to the ſon of 
Ulyſſes, that, guided by his wiſdom, 
he might fulfil their purpoſe : would 
you, therefore, have me loſe Mentor, 
when all but Mentor is loſt already? 


or parent, or country. One man, 
diſtinguiſhed for virtue and for wiſ- 
dom, is all that remains; and this, 
indeed, is the moſt valuable donation 
of Jove: judge, then, if I can re- 
nounce the bounty, and conſent to be 
totally deſtitute and forlorn. I would 
ceaſe to be, rather than be thus: life 
itſelf is of leſs value than a friend; 
take my-life, therefore, but leave me 
Mentor!” 

While Telemachus was thus ſpeak - 
ing, his voice became ſtronger, and his 
timidity vaniſhed, Idomeneus could 
not acquieſcꝭ though he knew not what 
to reply ; and, being unable to _ 
he endeavoured to excite pity by looks 
and geſtures of diſtreſs. 

At this moment he perceived Men- 
tor, who addreſſed him in a folemn 
tone, but without ſeverity. © Do not 
give way, ſaid he, to unreaſonable 
C | Fahy We leave you; but we leave 


« you to that wiſdom which preſides in 
« the counſels of the gods. Remem- 
« ber, with gratitude, that we were 
« ſent, by the direction of that wiſdom, 
« to correct your errors, and preſerve 


your ſtate, We have reſtored Philo- 
cles; and he will ſerve you with fide- 
« lity : reverence for the gods, delight 
© in virtue, love for the people, and 
© compaſſion for the wretched, will be 
« always predominant in his boſom. 
« Liſten to his advice, and employ him 
* without jealouſy or diſtruſt. The 
< moſt important ſervice he can render 
you is to tell you. your faults without 
« diſguiſe or palliation; require this 
« ſervice of him, therefore, in the firſt 
place. A good king is diſtipguiſhed 
0 5 the nobleſt fortitude he fears not 
s the monitor in the friend, nor ſhrinks 


from the fight of his on failings, If 


5 


the army of the allies? And is it not 


I have now no certain portion, retreat, 


TELEMACHUS, 


© you are endowed with this fortitude, 
© you have nothing: to fear frem our 
* abſence z the felicity of your life is 
ſecurè : but if flattery, which ſteals 
* it's winding way like à ſerpent, 
© ſhould once more get acceſs to your 
© heart, and render you ſuſpicious of 
© diſintereſted counſel, you ate undone, 
Pine no longer in voluntary ſubjec. 
tion to ſorrow; but follow virtue 
© with the utmoſt effort of your mind, 
I have inſtructed Philocles to lighten 
© your cares, and deſerve your confi. 1 
© dence; and I will be anſwerable for 
© his integrity., The gods have given 
him to you, as they have given me 
to Telemachus: the deſtiny which 
they have allotted us we ſhould ful. 
fil boldly; for to regret it is. vain, 
If my aſſiſtance ſhould be veceſſaty, 
after I have reſtored Telemachus to 
his father and his country, I will re- 
turn : and what could give me more 
ſenſible delight? I ſeek for myſelf 
neither wealth nor power; and I with 
only to aſkſt others in the ſearch of 
juſtice and virtue, To you I havea 
particular attachment ; for the gene- 
rous confidence of your friendſhip can 
never be forgotten,” 
While Mentor was ſpeaking, Ido- 
meneys became conſcious to a ſudden 
and pleaſing change; he felt his paſ- 
ſions ſubſide into peace, as the waves 
ſink to reſt, and the tempeſt is huſhed 
to ſilence, when the father of the deep 
lifts his trident againſt them. Nothing 
now remained but a kind of tender re- 
gret ; ſomething that was rather a ſoft 
and ſoothing melancholy than grief; 
and courage, hope, virtue, and confi- 
dence in the gods, began once more to 
kindle in his boſom. 
Well then, my dear Mentor,” ſaid 
he, © I muſt loſe all, and be content: 
© let me, however, be ſtill preſent to 
© your mind. When you ſhall have 
© arrived in Ithaca, where the reward 
© of wiſdom ſhall fill all your wiſhes, 
© remember that Salentum is your own 
© work, and that Idomeneus, inconſo- 
© lable for your loſs, had no hope but 
© in your return,—PFarewel, O ſon of 
© Ulyſſes! my ports ſhall detain you 
© no more: the ods reclaim the trea- 
© ſure which — it is my duty 
© to comply.—Farewel, Mentor, the 
« greateſt and wiſeſt of men! If ſuch 
© excellence as thine is within the li- 
© mits of our nature, and thou art not 
412 a divinity 


TELEMACHUS. 


1 divinity that haſt aſſumed the form, 
to call ſtrength from weakneſs, and 
« from ſimplicity wiſdom ; be ſtill the. 
guide and guardian of Telemachus, 
« who is more fortunate to be thy 
charge than to be the conqueror of 
« Adraſtus. I diſmiſs yon both: I will 
« reſtrain my words; my ſighs are in- 
« yoluntary, and may therefore be for- 
given. —Go, live together; and toge- 
« ther be happy | TI have nothing left 
« but the remenibrance that I once 
« ſhared your felicity : the golden mo- 
© ments are paſt, and I knew not their 
value; they fled in haſte, alas! and 
they will never return! I have poſ- 
« ſeſſed you; but the joy is vaniſhed ! 
Ino ſee you, but I ſhall ſee you no 
more]! 8 | 

Mentor took this © unity to 
withdraw: he embraced Philocles, who 


219 
burſt into tears, and was unable to 
ſpeak. Telemachus would have taken 
hold of Mentor's hand, tirat he might 
have quitted that of Idomeneus z but 
Idomeneus, placiog himſelf between 
them, went towards the port : he gazed 
upon them by turns he hed ; and 
he frequently brgan to fpeak ; but his 
voice faltered, and he left the ſentence 
unfiniſhed. , 

And new they heard, in a confuſed 
murmur, the voices of the mariners that 
crouded the ſhore; the cordage was 
ſtretched, the ſails were.made ready, and 
a favourable gale ſprung up, Tele- 
machus and Mentor, with tears in their 
eyes, took leave of the king, who held 
them long in his arms, and followed 
them with his eyes as far as they could 
be ſeen. 142 . | 


'END OF THE TWENTY- THIRD BOOK. 
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On HE, fails now ſwell with 


the breeze, and the ſhore 
T & ſeems to retreat: the pi- 


* lot perceived at a diſtance 


the promontory of Leu- 


cate, which conceals it's 


ſummit in hoary miſts, that are blown 
round it by the freezing whirlwind; 
and the Acroceraunian mountains, 
which ill lift their preſumptuous brows 
to Heaven, though blaſted ſo often by 
the bolts of Jove. 

1 believe, ſaid Telemachus to 
Mentor, during the voyage, that I 
now perfectly underſtand the maxims 
of government that you have given 
me. They appeared at firſt like the 
confuſed images of a dream ; but, 
by degrees, they became clear and 
difting: ſo all objeRs appear obſcure 
and cloudy at the firſt dawn of the 
morning ; but, at length, they riſe 
gradually, like a new creation out of 
chaos; as the light, increaſing by in- 
ſenſible degrees, diſſipates the miſt 
that ſurrounds them, defines their 
true figure, and tinges them with 
their proper, hue, I am perſuaded 
that the great ſecret of government 
is to diſtinguiſh the different cha- 
racters of men, to ſelect them for 
different purpoſes, and allot each to 
the employment which is moſt ſuited 
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. © how characters are thus to be diſtin« 
© guiſhed.” rag & 43>: oty 
« Mankind,” replied Mentor, * to 
be known, muſt be ſtudied; and to be 
ſtudied, they muſt frequently be ſeen - 
and talked to. Kings ought to con- 
verſe with their ſubje&s, hear theic 
ſentiments, and conlult them: they 
ſhould alfo truſt. them with ſome + 
ſmall employment, and take an ac- 
count how they diſcharge it, in order 
to judge * 2 they are capable of 
more important ſervice. By what 
means, my dear Telemachus, did uu 
acquire your knowledge in hories? 
Was it not by ſeeing them frequently, 
and converling with perſons of expe» 
rience concerning their excellencies 
and defects? * the ſame manner 
converſe with the wiſe and good, who 
are grown old in the ſtudy of human 
nature, concerning the defects and 
excellencies of men. You will thus 
inſenſibly acquire, a nice diſcernment 
of character, and know what may be 
expected from every man that falls 
under your, obſervation, How have. 
© you been taught to diſtinguiſh the 
c E from the mere writex of verſes, 
© but by frequent reading, and conver- 
* ſation with perſons who have a good 
* taſte for poetry?, And how bave yu 
acquired judgment in muſick, . but. 
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TELEMACHUS, 


zen? How. is it po ble that men 
« ſhould be -payerned if arg,” © 
0 howd be i e can the knowW - 


edge of wen be acquired but by liy- 


«© ing among them ? But ſeeing them 1 
« Nick, where they talk of — 


rent ſubjects, and ſay nothing even 
« of them that has not been premedi- 
« tated, is by no means living among 
them: they muſt be ſeen in private 
© their latent fentiments muſt be tract 
to the ſecret receſſes of the heart; 
they mult be viewed in every undes 
all their depths and ſhallows muſt be 
tried, and their principles of action 
« aſcertained. But, to form a right 
« judgment of mankind, it is princi- 
- 4 neceſſary to know what they 
« ought to be: à clear and definite idea 
' of real merit is abſolutely neceſſary 
to diſtinguiſh thoſe who have it from 
_ © thoſe who have it not. Men are con- 
© tinually talking of virtue and merit; 
but there are few who know pre- 
© ciſely what is meant by either: th 
are folendid terms indeed; but, with 
© reſpeR to the greateſt part of thoſe 
* who take a wht 4 in perpetually re- 
« peating them, of uncertain fignifi- 
© cation. Juſtice, reaſon, and virtue, 
© muſt be reſolved into ſome certain 
* principles before it can be deter- 
« mined who are juſt, reaſonable, and 
« virtuous: the maxims of a wiſe and 
0 adminiſtration muſt be known 
« before thoſe who adopt them can be 
« diftinguiſhed from thoſe who ſubſti- 
* tute falle refinement, and political 
© cunning, in their ſtead. To rake the 
' dimenhons of different bodies, we 


* 


* muſt have a ſtandard meaſure; to 


\ Judge of qualities and charaRers, we 
* mult have ſome fied and invariable 
6 ee to which they may be re- 
" terry We muſt know preciſely 
* what is the great pu ſe of 

* life, and to what end the government 
* of mankind ſhould be directed: the 
* fale end of all goyerument is to ren- 
* der mankind virtuous and happy; 
* and, with this great end, the notion 
* that & prince is inveſted with the 
* regal power and authority for his 
' own fake is wholly incompatible. 
© This. notion can only gratify the 


: IS a tyrant: a good king lives but 
for his people, and ſacrifices his own 
" eaſe and pleaſure to their advantage. 


He 
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if in any inſtance he attains it, 
hance} he will float 
the Rream of time, like a ſhip in 
ocean, withour'h pilot, the ſta 
marked, and the ſhores unk non t 


2 . 


in ſuch a ſitüstion is it poſſible to 


avoid ſhipwreck 


© It frequent] $ that princes | 
not know! K Confiſte? 

know not what they ought to ſeek in 
mankind: they mift virtue for 


auſterity; it offends them, by appear - 


ing to want complacency, and to 
affect independence; and, touched at 
once with fear and diſguſt, they turn 
from it to flattery. From this mo- 
ment, ſincerity and virtue are to be 
found no more; the prince is ſedue 

by a phantom of falſe glory, which _ 
renders him unworthy of the true: 
he perſu himſelf that there is no 
ſuch thing as virtue upon the earth ; 
for, though the good can diſtinguiſh 
the wicked,” the wicked cannot diſ- 
tinguiſh the good; and what they 
cannot diſtinguiſh they ſuppoſe not 
to exiſt. They know enough to ren - 
der them ſuſpicious; but, not know- 
ing more, they ſuſpect all alike: they 
reure from the publick eye, and im- 
mure themſelves in their palaces; they 
* the moſt caſual trifles to craft 
and defigny they are a terror to man- 
kind, and mankind is a terror to 
them; they love darkneſs,” and diſ- 
guiſe their characters; which, how- 
ever, are perfectly known, The ma- 
lignant curioſity of their ſubjeRs pe- 
netrates every veil, and inveſtigates 
every ſecret; but he that is thus 
known by all knows nobody: the 
ſelf-intereſted wretches that ſurround 
him rejoice to perceive that he is in- 
acceſhble; and a prince that is in- 
acceſſible to men is inacceſſible to 
truth. Thoſe who avail themſelves 
of his blindn«(s are bufy tocalumni- 
ate or to baniſh all who would open 
his eyes: he lives in a kind of ſavage 
and unſociable magnificence, alwa 

the dupe of that impoſition which he 
at once dreads and deſerves. He that 
converſes only with a ſmall number, 
almoſt neceſlarily adopts their yr 
ſions and their prejudices; and from 
paſhons and prejudices the" beſt are 
not free: he muſt alſo receive his 
knowledge by report; and therefore 


whole eye is not invariably fixed lie at the mercy of tale-bearers; 4 
upon this rest end, the publick * deſpicable and 9 race, 
. : - 4 * . 


who 
© are 
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© are nouriſhed by the poiſon that de- 
© © ſtroys others; who. make what is lit- 
© tle great, and what is blameleſs cri- 
* minal; who, rather than not impute 
© evil, invent it; and who, to anſwer 
their own purpoſes, Play upon the 
© cauſeleſs ſuſpicion and unworthy cue 

t riofity of a weak and jealous prince. 
Let the great object of your know- 


© ledge, there fore, O my dear Telema- 


© clus! be man. Examine him; hearone 
© man's opinion of another; try them by 
« degrees; truſt implicitly to none; and 
« profit by your own experience, when 
vou ſhall have been deceived in your 
© judgment, which ſometimes will cer- 
4 tainly happen. Wicked men dif- 
© guiſe themſelyes with too much art 
© to be always detected; form your 
© opinion of others, therefore, with 
© caution; and do not haſtily deter- 
mine either that they are bad or good; 
© for, in either caſe, a miſtake may be 
© dangerous: and thus, even from er- 
£ tor, you will derive wiſdom. When 
« you And a man of virtue and abilities, 
do not uſe him only, but truſt him; 
© for ſuch men love that others ſhould 
appear ſenſible of their merit, and ſet 
© a much higher value upon confidence 
© and eſteem than pecuniary rewards. 
But do not endanger their virtue by 
© truſting them with abſolute,power ; 
for many men, who have ſtood againſt 
* common temptations, have fallen, 
© when unlimited authority and bound- 
„ leſs wealth have brought their virtue 
© to a ſeverer teſt. , The prince who 
© ſhall be ſo far favoured of the gods as 
to find two or three whoſe wiſdom 
« and virtue render them worthy of 
© his friendſhip, will, by their means, 
© find others of the ſame characters to 
© fill the inferior departments of ſtate: 
and tbus, by the few that he can truſt, 
© he will acquire the knowledge of 
«© 6thers, whom his own eye could ne- 
© yer reach.” 5 
© But I have often heard, ſaid Te- 
lemachus, * that men, of ability ſhould 
be employed, even though virtue be 
wanting. — The ſervice of ſuch 
men, replied Mentor, © is ſometimes 
© neceſſary. When a nation is in a 
- ſtate of tumult and diforder, autho- 
rity.is often found in the hands of 
wicked and defigning men, who 
are poſſeſſed of important, employ. 
ments, from which they cannot im- 
 mediately be removed j and have ac- 


- 
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_ © ſoon as poſſible. A wiſe prince, who 


&'ſeryice they can perform. 
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C quired the confidence of perſons jn 
power, who mult not abruptly be 
* oppoſed; nor muſt they be abruptly 
© oppoſed themſelves, left tbey ſhould 
© throw all things into irremediable 
* confuhon : they muſt be employed 
for a time; but care muſt conſtant] 
be taken to leſſen their importance by 
degrees; and, even while they are em. 
* ployed, they muſt not be truſted.” He 
© that truſts them with a ſecret inveſts 
© them with power, of which from that 
moment he will be the flave: by this 
© ſecret, as with a chain, he will be led © 
© about at pleaſure ; and, however he 
* may regret his bondage, he will find 
© it impoſſible to be free, Let them 
© negociate ſuperficial affairs, and be 
treated with attention and kindneſs; 
© let them be attached to their duty 
© even by their paſſions} for by their 
paſſions only they can be held: but 
© let them never be admitted to ferret 
© and important deliberations. Some 
© ſpring ſhould be always ready to put 
6 him in motion when it is fit they 
© ſhould act; but a king ſhould never 
© truſt them with the key either of his 
* boſom or his ſtate. When the pub- 
lick commotion ſubſides, and govern. 
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ment is regularly adminiſtered b 
men of approved integrity and wil 
dom, the wicked, whoſe ſervices were 
forced upon their prince for a time, 
will inſenfibly become vnneceſſary 
and inſignificant; but even then they 
ſhould be well treated; for to be up- 
. even to the wicked, is to 

e like them: but in all kindneſs 
ſhewed to ſuch characters, there ſhould 
be a view to their amendment; ſome 
of their faults mould be overlooked 
as incident to human infirmity; but 
the king's authority ſhould be gra- 
dually reſumed, and thoſe miſchiefs 
prevented which they would openly 
L wing 4 not reſtrained. It muſt, 

owever, be confeſſed, that, after all, 
© the neceſſity of uſing wicked men a8 
© inſtruments of doin d, is à miſ- 
© fortune; and, thov 5 7 is ſometimes 
inevitable, it ſhould be remedied as 


* has no wiſh but to eſtabliſh order, 
© and diftribute Gn] will ſoon find 
© honeſt men, of ſufficient ability to ef- 
* fe& his purpoſes; and be able to 
© ſhake of the fraudulent"wnd crafty, 
whoſe characters diſgrace the belt 


„ But 
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But it is. not enough for a king to 
el ood ſubjefs; he muſt 9 — 
them. —“ That, ſaid Telemachus, 
© muſt ſurely be an arduous tak. — 
Not at all,“ replied Mentor: * the 
©« very ſearch after virtue and abilities 
4 wil produce them ; for rewards, well 
« beſtowed, will excite univerſal emu- 
lation. How many languiſh in idle- 
< neſs and obſcurity, ,who would be- 
« come diſtinguiſhed, if the hope of 

«© fortune was to excite them to labour? 
And how many, deſpairing to riſe by 
virtue, endeavour to, ſurmount the 
« diſtreſſes of poverty by vice? If you 
« diſtinguiſh genius and virtue by re- 
« wards and honours, your ſubjects 
« will excel in both characters, by a 
voluntary and vigorous effort of their 
© own: and how much farther may you 
carry that excellence, by gradually 
© bringing forward the merit that is 
© thus produced, and advancing thoſe 

© that appear capable of publick and 

« important ſervice, from the loweſt to 
* the higheſt employments? You will 
n exerciſe their various talents ; and 
© bring the extent of their underſtand- 
© ing, and the fincerity of their virtue, 
« to the teſt. Thoſe who fill the great 


offices of ſtate will then have been 
* brought up under your own eye, an 


lower ſtations; you will have followed 
them through life, ſtep by ſtep; and 
yon will judge of them, not from their 
K profeſſions, nor from a ſingle act, but 
the whole tenor of their conduct. 
While Mentor and Telemachus were 
engaged in this converſation, they per- 
. — a Phæacian veſſel, which had 
put into a little iſland wholly deſolate, 
and ſutrounded by rage precipices of 
an enormous height, It was at this 
time a dead calm, fo. that, the zephyrs 
. themſelves ſeemed to hold their breath: 
the whole ſurface of the ſea was bright 
and ſmooth as a mirror; the fails, 
Which clung to the maſt, could no 
longer impel the veſſel in it's courſe; 
and the rowers, exhauſted with labour, 


endeayoured to ſupply. the deficiency of 


_ the gale in vain. It became therefore 
abſolutely neceſſary to go on ſhore at 
{this place, which was rather a rock of 
te ſea. than an. habitation for men; 
and, at another time, it could not have 
been approached, without the utmoſt 
danger, The | Phzacians, who were 
0 for à wind, were not Jeſs impa · 
dent of delay than the mariners of Sa- 


* 


4 {clves to be gods; 
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lentum, who had. the conduct of Te- 
lemachus and Mentor. As ſoon as 
Telemachus was on ſhore, he advanced 
over the crags, towards ſme of theſe 


people, who had landed before him; ànd 


enquired of the firſt man he met, whe- 
ther ke had ſeen Ulyſſes, the King of 
Ithaca, at the palace of Alcinous, 
It happened, that the perſon to whom 
he addreſſed himſelf was not a Phza- 
clan, but was a ſtranger, whoſe count 
was unknown; he was of a majeſtic 
deportment, but appeared ſorrowful 
and dejected. When he was accoſted, 
he was loſt in thought, and ſeemed not 
to hear the queſtion that was aſked him; 
but ſoon recollecting himſelf, he re- 
plied— You ſuppoſe that Ulyſſes has 


© been ſeen in the iſland of the Phza- 
© cians; and you are not miſtaken; he 


© was received at the palace of Alci- 
© nous, as at a place where the gods are 
© reverenced, and the duties of hoſpi- 
© tality fulfilled : but. he ſoon after left 
that country, where you will now 


© ſeek him in vain, He ſet out, that 


© he might once more ſalute his houſe- 


hold gods in Ithaca, if the ſuperior 


« powers ſhall forget their anger, and 
« yvouchſafe the bleſſing.” | 
The ſtranger pronounced theſe words 
in a mournful voice, and immediately 
ruſhed into a wild thicket upon the top 


'of a rock; where, fixing his eyes upon 


the ſea, he ſeemed' defirous of ſolitude, 
and impatient to depart. Telemachus 
remarked him with great attention; and 
the more he gazed, the greater were his 
emotion and aſtoniſhment. ** The an- 
© ſwer of this ſtranger,* ſaid he to 
Mentor, is that of a man ſo abſorbed 
in affliction, as ſcarce to take cogni- 
© zance of external objects. The un- 
* fortunate have my pity, for I am my. 
© ſelf unfortunate; and, for this man 
I am particularly intereſted, without 

knowing why : he has not treated me 

with courtely „ he ſeemed to pay no 

attention to hat I ſaid, and he ſcarce 


o 
. 
* 
* vouchſafed me an anſwer; yet I can. 
6 
6 


not but wiſh that his misfortunes 
were at an end.” : | 
© See, then,” ſaid Mentor with a 
ſmile, what advantage is derived from 
© 'the calamities of life; they humble 


the pride of greatneſs, and ſoften in- 


© ſenſibility to compaſhon. Princes, 


4 who have been fatally flattered with 


© perpetual proſperity, imagine them- 
8; 1 have au idle 
* with 
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ich to be gratified, they expect 
T mountains to nk, and ſeas to vaniſh 
©* they hold mankind as nothing, an 
© would have all nature the mere m- 
* frument of their will: when they 
8 hear of mis fortune, they ſcarce un- 
© derſtand the term; with reſpe& to 
© them, misfortune is a dream ; and 
they know not the difference between 
© 500d and evil. Affliction only can 
© teach them pity; and give them, for 
© the adamant in their boſom, the heart 
© of a man: when they are afflicted, 
© they become ſenſible that they parti- 
© cipate a common nature with others, 
© to whom they fhould adminiſter the 
© comfort of which they feel the want. 
© If a ſtranger has thus forcibly excit- 
© ed your pity, becauſe, like you, he is 
© a wanderer upon the coaft, how much 
more compaſſion ſhould you feel for 
© the people of Ithaca, if hereafter you 
* ſhould ſee them ſuffer! Yet the peo- 
© ple of Ithaca, whom the gods will 
“ confide to your care, as a flock is 
© confided to a ſhepherd, may, perhaps, 
become wretched by your ambition, 
your prodigality, or imprudence; far 
© nations are never wretched but by 
the fault of kings, who, like their 
guardian gods, Thould watch over 
them for good. 
Io this diſcourſe of Mentor Tele- 
machus liſtened with grief and trou- 


ble; and at length, with ſome emo- 


tion, replied If theſe things are true, 
© royalty is, of all conditions, the moſt 


© wretched. A king is the ſlave of 


'* thoſe whom he appears to command; 
his people are not ſubordinate to him, 
but he is ſubordinate to his people: 
© all his powers and faculties are re- 
'> ferred to them as their object; he is 
2 the ſervant, not of the communit 
only, but of every individual; 4 
.* ſppply all their wants, accommodate 
© himſelf to all their weakneſſes, cor- 
© re& their vices, teach them wiſdom, 
„and endow them with happineſs. 
The authority with which he appears 
© to be inveſſed is not his own: he is 
not at liberty to exert it, either for 
© his glory or his pleaſure; it is, in- 
_ * deed, the authority of the laws, to 
© which he muſt himſelf be obedient, 
28 an example to others. The laws 


'T muſt reign, and 


| 8 1 


. * he mu 


rr of their ſovereignty * 
ſt be the defence; for them he 
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© and at reſt than any other in his do, 
© "minions j for his own and 
© repoſe are ſacrificed to the freedom and 
* happineſs of the publick.” Fr 

C 7 is true, replied Mentor, that 
©a king is inv with the character, 
© only that he may be to his people 
© what a ſhepherd is to his flock, ora 
“father to his family: but can you 
© imagine; my dear Telemachus, that z 
© king, who is continually emplo 
* to make multitudes happy, can him. 
© ſelf be wretched ? He correfts the 
* wicked by puniſhment; he encourages 

the good by rewards; he forms the 
world to virtue, a viſible divinity, the 
vicegerent of Heaven ! Is it not ſuffi. 
cient glory to ſecure the laws from 
violation? To affect being above their 
authority, is not to acquire glory, but 
to become the obje& of — ation 
and contempt. A king, if he is 
wicked, muſt indeed be miſerable 
for his paſſions and his vanity will 
keep him in perpetual tumult and fo. 
licitude : but, if he is good, he will 
enjoy the pureſt and moſt ſublime 
of all pleaſures, in promoting the 
cauſe of virtue, and expeCting an eter- 
nal recompence from the =. br 
_ Telemachus, whoſe mind was in great 
uneaſineſs and agitation, ſeemed at this 
time never to have comprehended theſe 

rinciples, though they had long been 
familiar to his mind, and he had often 
taught them to others: à ſplenetick 
humour, the frequent concomitant of 
ſecret infelicity, diſpoſed him, contrary 
to his own * to reject the 
truths which Mentor had explalned 
with ſubtile cavils and pertinaeious 
contradition, Among other objections, 
he urged the ingratitude of mankind: 
© What,” ſays he, ©ſhall life be devot- 
© ed to obtain the love of thoſe who 
© will perhaps hate you for the attempt; 
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and to confer benefits upon wretches, 


« deftruftion!* 


: Dafa de, replied Mentor with 
great ca ok muſt be expected from 
* mankind; but though mankind are 
© ungrateful, we ſhould not be weary 
© of doing good; we ſhould ſerve them, 


ho may, probably uſe them to your 


* © Jefs for their own ſakes, than in obe- 
dience to the gods, who command it. 


The good that we do is never loft; if 
men forge it, it is remembered and 


_* mult paſs the night in 125 Aud the © © rewarded by the gods. Beſides, if 


Aua in labour: he is" left at Hberty 


the multitude art ungtateful, * 


* 
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© will always. be. victuous, way. By 
* whom virtue a got mth. re- 
. 3 and love; an even the mul. 
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titude, however inconſtant and capri- 
1 cious, will, ſooner. or later, be juſt 
to merit. But if would prevent 
the ingratitude of mankind, do not 
5 load them with ſoch benefits as, in 
© the common eftimation, are of .moſt 
value: do not endeavour. to make 
them powerful and rich; donot make 
© them the dread or therenyy of others, 
© either by their proweſs or their plea- 
©* ſures, This glory, this-abundance, 
© theſe delights, will corrupt them; 
© they will become more wicked, and 
* conſequently more ungrateful. In- 
« ſtead, therefore, of offering them a 
fatal gift, a delicious poiſon, endea- 
* your to improve their morals, to in- 
* ſpire them with juſtice, fincerity, the 
© fear of the „ humanity, fidelity, 
moderation, and diſfintereſtedneſs ; b 
* implanting goodneſs, you will eradi- 
* cate ingratitudez when you give pir- 
tue, you give a permanent and fub- 
„ Rtantial 8 virtue will always 
* attach thoſe who receive it to t 

« giver. Thus, by communicating real 
© benefits, you will receive real benefit 
in return and the very nature of your 
\ gift will make ingratitude impoſſible. 
© Is it range that men ſhould be un- 
© grateful to princes, who have trained 
© them to nothing but injuſtice and am - 
© bition; and taught them onlyto be jea- 
* lous, arrogant, perfidious, and cruel! 


..* Bit hon id Telewachde, * iy 
«Ye hat, whole Ye wats og d e 
© partore. of your veſſel, fees do Ve 
* abſorbed in the contemplation of his 
© wn misfortunes, and retires from ſo- 
© ciety to the molt fobtary parts of the 
5. ;iflapd?'— He,“ faid the old Wan, 
© is a firanger, of whom we have no 
© knowledge, It is faid that his name 
is Cleomenes z chat he is a native of 
© Phrygia; and that, before his birth, 
it was dectared by an oracle to his 
© mother, that if he quitted his coun- 
© try he ſhould be a king; but that, if 
* hecontinued in it, the gods would de- 
© nounce their anger again the Phry- 


© gianz by a peſtilence. | 
© He was therefore delivered to ſonte 
© ſailors by his parents as ſoon as he 


© was born, who conveyed him to the 
© ifland of Leſbos, where he was pri- 
© yately educated at the expence of his 
© country, which had ſo great an inte- 
reſt in keeping him at a diſtance. As 
© he increaſed in ature, his perſon be- 
© came at once comely and robuſt, aud 
© heexcelled in all exerciſes that render 
© the body agile and ſtrong; be alſs 
© applied, with great genius and taſte, 
© to ſcience and the polite arts; but no 
people would ſofter him to continge 
© among them. The prediction of the 
© oracle concerning him became gene- 
© rally known, and he was ſoon diſco- 
© vered wherever he went: kings were 
© every where jealous, leſt he ſhould 
©« ſupplant them in their thrones ; and 
© thus he became a fugitive from his 


A prince muſt expect that his people 
* will at towards him as he has taught 
* them to act towards others. If he 
© labours- to render them d, both 
* by. bis example and authority, he to remain. He has viſited nations 
* will reap the Fit of his labour from very remote from his pwn yz but the 
„their virtue; or, at leaft, in his own, ** ſecret of his birth, and the oracle con- 
* and-in the favour of the gods, he will cerning him, are diſcovered as ſoon as 
* find abundant. conſolation for his diſ- * he arrives. He endeavours to con- 
n we 1 ceal himſelf wherever he comes, by 
As ſoon as Mentor had done ſpeak- entering into ſome obſcure claſs vf 
ing, Telemachus advanced haſtily to- * life; but he is ſoon diſcoyered, by 
. wards the Phæacians, whoſe veſſel lay © his ſuperior talents for war, literature, 
at anchor near the ſhore. He found and government, which break out 
among them an old man, of whom he with irreſiſtible ſplendor, notwith- 
enquired hence they came, whither © ſtanding. his efforts to repreſs them. 
they were going, and if he had not ſeen In every country he is ſurprized into 
Viyſſes ? Wa, are come, ſaid the old the exertion of his abilities by ſome 
man, (from our qwn. iſland Corcyra, * unforeſeen occahon, and theſe at once 


« youth, wandering about from coun- 
© try to country, without poding any 
c place in which he might be allowed 


rern 


\ 
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* would reſidv: it is his deſtiny to be 
every where eſteemed, beloved, and 
© admired, and to be excluded from all 
civil ſocieties u earth, 3 
He is now advanced in years; and 
yet be has not Hitherto been able to 
find any diſtrict, either of Aſia or 
Greece, Where he may be permitted 
* to live in unmoleſted obſcurity, He 
* appears to he wholly without ambi- 
tion, and to defire neither honour nor 
* riches; and if the oracle had not pro- 
© miſed him royalty, he would think 
* himſelf the happieſt of . mankind. 
© He indulges no hope of returning to 
* his native country; for he knows 
* that to return thither would be to 
© give up every family to mourning and 
a tears. Even royalty itſelf, for which 
* he-{uffers, is not deſirable in his opi- 
„nion: he is fulfilling the condition 
« 
© ſfpiteof himſelf; and, impelled by an 
*. unhappy fatality, he purſues it from 
* kingdom to kingdom, while it flies, 
* like a ſplendid iluſion, before him, 
« as it were to ſport with his diſtreſs, 
« and continve an idle chace, till life 
* itſelf ſhall have loſt value with. it's 
* uſe. How fatal a gift is reſerved for 
bim by the gods! How has it embit- 
© texed thoſe hœurs which youth would 
have devoted to joy ! And how has it 
* aggravated the infirmities of age, 


.* when the only felicity of wearicd na- 


c ture is reſt! 


. + He is now going,” continued the. 


old mariner, to Thrace, in ſearch of 
* ſome rude and lawleſs ſavages, whom 


-* he may collect into a ſociety, civilize, 


and govern for a certain time; that 
* thus, having accompliſhed the oracle, 
the moſt flouriſhing ſtate may admit 
* him without fear. If he ſucceeds in 
© this deſign, he will immediately re- 
tie to a village in Caria, and apply 
* himfelf wholly to his favourite em- 
7 ployment, agriculture. He is a wile 
man, his deſires are moderate, he fears 
* the gods, and he knows mankind; 
< and, though he does not think them 
© worthy of eſteem, can. live peaceably 
„among them. Such is the account 
that I have heard of the ſtranger after 


-* whom. you enquite.“ 


Telemachus, while he was attending 
to this narrative, often turned bis eyes 
towards the ſea, Which began to be 
troubled: thèꝰind now ſwelled the 


: ſurface into waves, which, breaking 


n which it is to be acquired, in 
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againſt the rocks, whitened them with 
i The man obſerved itz ky 
turning haſtily to Telemachyus—* f 
© muſt. be gone, ſaid he, * or my com- 
* panions will fail without me.“ He 
then ran towards the veſſel, the ma. 
riners hurried on board, and a confuſed 
clamour echoed-along the ſhore. 
The ſtranger, whom they called 
Cleomenes, had wandered about in the 
middle of the iſlandz and, climbing to 
the ſummit of many of the rocks, had 
eyed the boundleſs diffuſion of waters 
around him with a fixed and mournful 
attention. Telemachus had ſtill 100 
ſight of him, and remarked him in eve. 
ry ſituation; not with an idle curioſity, 
or his heart melted with compaſſion 
for a man who, though virtuous, was 
wretched, and a fugitive, formed for 
reat atchievements, yet condemned to 
the ſport of Fortune, and a ſtranger 
to his country. I, ſaid he to him- 
ſelf, may once more ſee Ithaca; but 
the return of this Cleomenes to Phry. 
© gia is impoſſible.” Thus Telema. 
chus received comfort from contem- 
plating the miſery of a man more 
wretched than bimſelf. - wits 
The ſtranger no ſooner perceived his 
veſſel ready to fail, than he ruſhed down 
the craggy ſides of the rock, with as 
much agility and ſpeed as Apollo 
bounds from precipice to precipice is 
the foreſts of Lycia, when, with his ſil- 
ver hair, gathered in a knot behind him, 
he 3 the ſtags and the boars that 
fly from the terrors of his bow in vain. 
When the ſtranger was on board, and 
his veſſel, dividing the waves, became 
gradually more Hiflant from the ſhore, 
the heart of Telemachus died within 
him; he felt the keeneſt affliction with- 
out knowing the cauſe; the tears flow- 
ed unbidden from his eyes, and he 
found nothing ſo pleaſing as to weep. 
In the mean time, the mariners of da- 
lentum, overcome with fatigue, were 
ſtretched upon the graſs near the beach 
in a profound fleep. ſweet inſenſi- 
bility was diffuſed through every nerve; 
and the ſecret but powerful influence 
of Minerva had, in full day, ſcattered 
over them the dewy poppies of the 
night. Lr e aſtoniſhed to 
ſee the Salentines thus reſign themſelves 
_to fleep, while the Phzacians, ever ac- 
tive and vigilant, had improved the 
alez yet he was more intent upon 


"watching their veffel, which was now 


fading 


* 
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from his fight in the horizon, 
t e his 'mariners to 
their duty. A ſecret and irreſiſtible 
ſenſe of aſtoniſhment and concern kept 


Mis eyes fixed upon the bark that had, 


left the iſland, and of which the fails, 


only could be ſeen, which, by their 
whiteneſs, were juſt diſtinguiſhed from 
the azure of the ſea, Mentor called to 
him; but he was deaf to his voice; his. 
faculties ſeemed to be ſuſpended as in 
a trance; and he had no more the poſ- 
{ſion of himſelf than the frantick vo- 


taries' of Bacchus, when, graſping the 


hyrſis in their hands, the rayings of 


eir phrenzy are re-echoed from the 


banks of the Hebrus, and the rude ac - 
clivities of Iſmarus and Rhodope. 
' At length, however, the faſcination 
was ſuſpended; and, recovering his re- 
collection, he again melted into tears. 
I do not wonder, ſaid Mentor, my 
8 dear Telemachus, to ſee you weep 
* for the cauſe of your tropble, though 
* to you a ſecret, is known to me. 
Nature is the divinity that ſpeaks 
© within you; it is her influence that 
# you feel, and at her touch your heart 
© has melted, A. ſtranger has filled 
your breaſt with emotion; that ſtran - 
© per is the great Ulyſſes, What the 
© Pheacian has told you concerning 
* him, under the name of Cleomenes, 
js nothing more than a fiction, in- 
* vented more effectually to conceal his 
© return to Ithaca, whither he is now 
"going; he is already near the port; 
y >the ſcenes ſo long deſired are at 
# length given to his view, You have 
' ſeen him, as it was once foretold you, 
© but have not Known him; the time is 
© at hand when you ſhall ſee him again, 
"when vou ſhall kpow him, and be 
© known by him: but the gods would 
permit this only in Ithaca. His heart 
did not ſuffer leſs emotion than yours: 
* bit he is too wiſe to truſt any man 
© with his ſecret, while it might expoſe 
© Him tothe treachery and inſults of 
„ide 'pretenders to Penelope. Your 
„father Ulyſſes is the wiſeſt of man- 
©Find; his heart is an unfathomable 
depth; his ſecret lies beyond the line 
© of ſubtlety and fraud; he is the friend 
of truth, he ſays nothing that is falſe; 
but, when it is neceſſary, he conteals 
hat is true] bis wiſdom" is, as it 
were, à feal upon his lips, Which is 
never broken but for an important 
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© yet he concealed himſelf from you. 
"What a eonflitmuſt he have ſuſtaim- 
© ed] What angviſh muſt he have felt? 
Who can wonder at his dejection and 
© ſorrow?!” | 
During this diſcourſe; Telemachus 
ſtood fixed in aſtoniſhment, and at 
length burſt into tears: his wonder was 
mingled with the tendereft and | 
diſtreſs; and it was long before the 
ſighs that ſtruggled in his boſom wou 
permit a reply. At length he cried 
out—* O my dear Mentor ! there was 
© indeed in this ſtranger ſomething that 
controuled all my ere ſomething 
that attrafted and melted me; a po- 
erful influence without a name! But, 
if you knew him, why (id yon not 
tell me, before he departed, that he was 
Ulyſſes? and why did you not ſpeak 
to him yourſelf, and acquaint him 
that he was not concealed from you? 
What do theſe myſteries conceal > 
Is it that I ſhall be'wretched for ever? 
Will the gods, in their anger, doom 
me to the torments of Tantalus, 
whoſe burning lips a deluſive ſtream 
approaches for ever, and for ever 
flies! O my father! haſt thou * 
me for ever! Perhaps T ſhall fee thee 
no more; perhaps the ſoitors of Pe- 
nelope may take thee in the ſnares 
which they ſpread for me!] O had 1 
followed thee; then, if life had been 
denied us, we might at laſt have died 
together! —O Ulyſſes, Ulyſſes! if thou 
ſhalteſcape another ſhipwreck, which, 
© from the perſeyering malice of For- 
© tune, there is reaſon to doubt, I fear 
© Jeſt thou ſhouldſt meet, at Ithaca, as 
© diſaſtrous a fate as Agamemnon at 
« Mycene.—But wherefore, O my dear 
© Mentor! did yoy envy my good for- 
tune? Why have I nor already em- 
© braced my father? Why am I not 
no with him in the port of Ithaca? 
Why not fighting at his fide; and ex- 
« ulting in the deſtruction of his ene- 
mies?“ . U 
Let me now, my dear Telema- 


.© chus,;* ſaid Mentor, with à ſmile, 


© 'ſhew thee to thyſelf, and thus ac- 
© quaint thee with the weakneſs of man 


© kind? To-day you are inconſolable, 
© becauſe you have ſeen your father 


* without knowing bim; but what 


would "ou have given; yeſterday, to 
© know t 


at he was not dead! To. day 


4 your own eyes aſſure you that he lives 
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© tranſport you with jay, overwhelms * gods have given you vp to the cx. 


« you with diſtreſs, 
„ Lind, by the goers depravity of 
© their nature, eſteem that which they 
« have moſt deſired as of no value the 
moment R is poſſeſſed, and torment 
© themſelves with fruitleſs wiſhes for 
* that which is beyond their reach, 
It is to exerciſe your patience that the 
gods thus hold you in fuſpepſe, You 
« confider this time as loſt; but be aſ- 
ſured that it is, more than any other, 
improved. The diſtreſs which you 
© now ſuffer will exerciſe you in the 
© praftice of that virtue, which is of 


more importance than all athers to 


© thoſe who are born to command. 
* Without patience you can be maſter 
* neither of others nor yourſelf. Im- 
© "patience, which appears to be the 
© force and vigour of the ſoul, is, in- 
© deed, a * the want of forti- 
* tude to ſuffer pain. He that knows 
not how to wait for good, and to en- 
dure evil, is fubjeR to the fame im- 
©* hecillity as he that cannot keep a ſe- 
® exet; they both want er to reſtrain 
* the brit impulſe of the mind; and 
* reſemhlea charioteer, whoſe hand has 
* nat firength to reſtrain his impatient 
* eourſers in their beadlong ſpeed; they 
* diſdain the bridle, they ruth forward 
* with vogoverved fury, the chariot is 
# overturned, and the feeble driver is 
* cruſhed under the wheels. An * 
© patient man is thus precipitated to 
7 by the 1 impetuous 
s and ungoverned defire. The more 
« elevated his tation, the more fatal his 
* impatience; he waits for nothing, be 
deſpiſes deliberation, and takes all 
things, as. it were, by ſtorm; every 
enjoyment is à violence and an in- 
juryz he breaks down the branches, 
to gather the fruit before it is ripe; 
he forces the door rather than wait 
till it is opened; and reſolves to d 
when the prudent huſbandman would 
ſow; all his actions are precipitate, 
and out of ſeaſon: all that he does, 
therefore, is done amiſs, and muſt be 
« futile and tranſient as his own de- 
« fires, Such are the extravagant pro- 
« jets of a wan who vainly men- 
© that he can do all things, and aban - 
« don himſelf to every impatient with 
that prompts him to abuſe his power. 
« Your patience is thus tried, my dear 
« Telemachvs, that you may learn to 
© be patient; and, for this cauſe, the 
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prices of Fortune; and ſuffered you te 
s bo Rill a manderer to whom all * 


© are uncertain. Every object of your 
© hope bas juſt ared and vaniſhed, 
„like the fleeting images of a dream, 
© when the flum of the night are 


0 , to apprize that the bleſſin 
« which ky ate to be within = 
«© graſp elude us, and diſappear in a 
0 aa; 2 precepts of the 
« wiſe would in leſs 
© than his abſence, a 180 
© which, w is you fonght him, you 
have endured.” | 
Mentor then determined to bring 
the ue af Telemachus to another 


tria 
were paſt; at the moment, therefore, 
when the young hero was urging the 
mariners to ſet lr without delay, 
Mentor ſuddenly ſtop him, aud 
Kae that they ſhould offer a ſolemn 


crifice to Minerva upon the beach. 
elemachus conſented, without remon. 
ſtrance or complaint; two altars of 


turf were immediatel pared, the 
incenſe ſmoked, and , ood of the 
victims was ſhed; the youth Jooked v 
to Heaven, with a figh of tenderneſts 
and devotion, and acknowledged the 
powerful protection of the goddeſs. 


As ſoon as the ſacrifice was ended, 


he followed Mentor into the darkeſt 
receſſes of a neighbovring wood; and 
here he ſuddenly 2 the coumte- 
nance of his friend aſſume a new form: 
the wrinkles diſappeared, as the tha. 
dows of the night vaniſh, when the 
roſy fingers of Aurora throw back the 
portals of the eaſt, and kindle the ho- 
rizon with the beams of day; his eyes, 


which were keen and hollow, changed 


to a celeſtial blue, and ſparkled with di- 
vine radianee; his beard, griſled and 


neglected, totally vaniſhed ;. and the 


fight. of Telemachus was dazzled” 
new features, which were at once mil 
and awful, lovely and majeſtick. He 
beheld the countenance of a woman, 
ſoft and delicate- as the Jeaves of a 
flower juſt opening to the ſun, and 
blooming vide the tints both of the 
lily and the roſe; it was diſtinguiſhed 
by the ineffable beauty of eternal youth, 
and the eaſy dignity of familiar great- 
neſs; her flowing hair impregnated 
gale with ambrofial odours, and her 


* 
” 


robes ſhone with a various and vivid 
Pplendor, liks the clouds of Hearen 
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yet more ſevere than any that 
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which the ſan-diverſifies and irradiates 
with his eurlieſt light. The divinity 
no longer ſupported by the earth, 
but reclined upon the air; in which ſhe 
floated like a | 
was the ſhining lance, at which 
nations tremble, and Mars himſelf be- 
comes ſenſible to fear : her voice wits 
ſweet and placid, but penetrating and 
ſtrongz her words pierted the heart of 
Telemachus like ſhafts of fire, and 
thrilled him with a kind of delicious 
mz upon helmet ap red the ſo- 
far bird of Athens; and her dread. 
ful sgis glittered upon her breaſt. By 
theſe characteriſticks Telemachus knew 
that he beheld Minerva. 
And is it thou thyſelf,” ſaid he, 
© O-goddeſs l Who, for the love that 
« thou beareſt to Ulyſſes, haſt vouch- 
« fafed guidance and protection to his 
« ſont” He would have ſaid more; but 
his voice failed him; and the thoughts 
that ruſhed, with impetuous tumult, 
from his heart, his tongue laboured to 
reſs in-vain : he was overwhelmed 
by the preſence of tlie” divinity, like a 
man Who is oppreſſed, to the loſs of 
breath, in a dream; and who, although 
agonized with an effort to ſpeak, can 
articulate nothing. | 
At length the goddeſs addrefſed him 
in'theſe words r'* Hear me, O ſon of 
© Ulyſſes, for the laſt time! I have hi- 
© therto favoured no mortal with ſuch 
© inftruFion as I have vouchſafed to 
© thee. In countries unknown, in ſhip- 
« wreck, in battle, in every ſituation of 
danger and "diſtreſs by which the 
© heart of man can be tried, I have 
been thy protection. For thee L have 
« Muſtrated, by experiment; all max- 
* ims of government; both, falſe and 
* true; and I haveimproved, not thy 
* misfortunesonly, but even thy faults, 
into wiſdom. - Who can govern, that 
© has never ſuffered ? Who can avoid 
© error but by experience of it's evil? 
Thou haſt filled eurth and ocean with 
* diſaſtrous adventures, like thy fa- 
© ther; and art now worthy to follow © 
© him to Ithaca, where he 1s this mo- 
ment arrited, and whither thy paſ- 
* ſage- is ſhort and eaſy. In batile, 5 
* let thy. ſtation be at ig" fide; obey 
* bim with jrophlicit-reverence; and let 
* the meaneſt*{abje& learn his duty 
* from "thy example. He will give 
« Antiops 
, liance thy objet was rather merit 
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© than beauty; and it ſhall be happy. 
When thou ſhalt be inyeſted with - 
vereign power, let it be thy only am- 
©-bition to reſtore the golden age j let 
thy ear be to all, but thy con- 
Y — —— to few; truſt not ĩm 
« phicitly to thy own virtue, or 
© own wiſdom; Fee to deceive rey 
© but fear not that others ſhould know” 
0 — been —— Love thy 
* and ne nothing that ma 
0 ene them — love of x og tho . 
* whom love cannot influence, muſt be 
ruled by fear; but this expedient, 
like a violent and dangerous remedy, 
ſhould always be uſed with reluc- 
tance, - Undertakenothing of which 
thou haſt not conſidered the moſt re 
mote conſequences : look ſteadily at 
the future, Whatever evils it may 
. preſent; for true courage conſiſts in 
the anticipation and contempt of ne- 
ceſſary danger. He who will not vo- 
luntarily look danger in the' face, 
will ſhrink from the ſight when it is 
obtruded upon him: he only is wiſe 
and brave who willingly looks on all 
that can be ſeen, who ſhuns all that 
can be ſhunned, and meets that which 
is inevitable with equanimity. Avoid 
luxury, profuſion, and pomp; and 
place thy glory in ſimplicity: let thy 
virtues be the ornaments of thy per- 
ſon and thy palace; let theſe be the 
guard. that ſurrounds thee; and let 
thy example teach the world in what 
honour conſiſts. Let it be conſtantly 
_ preſent to thy mind, that kingsreign 
not fog their own- glory, but for the 
good of their people. The virtues 
and the vices of kings entail happi- ' 
neſs” or miſery upon mankind to the 
remoteſt generations; and a bad reigh 
ſometimes produces calamity: for an 
age. Above all, guard againſt thy 
humour; that peculiarity of diſpo- 
ſition which, independent both of 
the paſſions and reaſon, diſtioguiſhes 
mankind from each other; that ca- 
pricious principle which chuſes and 
rejedts, loves. and hates, approves. 
and condemns, not in conſequence of + 
ualities in the object, but propen- 
des in the mind. This humour is 
a boſom enemy, which every man is 
condemned to carry with him to the 
grave; it will enter into all thy coun. 
© eilsz and, if indulged, will certainly 
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from improving opportunities of att. 
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« vantage; it will prefer ſhadows to 


« the ſubſtance, and determine im- 
portant affaire by petty conſderations; 


it obſcures talents, depreſſes courage, 


and renders a man feeble, inconſtant, 
© odjous, and contemptible: againſt 
this enemy be contnually upon thy 
guard. Let the fear of the gods, O 
+. Telemachys | be the ruling paſſion 
* of thy heart; keep it ſacred in thy 
*. boſom as the deareſt treaſure; for 
« with this thou ſhalt poſſeſs wiſdom 


« and r tranquillity and joy, 


© unpolluted pleaſure, genuine free- 
dom, peaceful affluence, and ſpotleſs 
glory. 

« I no leave thee, O ſon of Ulyſſes! 
Eut ſo long as thou ſhalt feel the 
want of my wiſdom, my wiſdom 
ſhall remain with thee, It 1s now 
time that thou ſhouldſt walk by the 
light of thy own mind; I with:lrew 
from theę in Egypt and at Salentum, 
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© that I might reconcile. thee to the 
ant of that aſſiſtance and comfort 
„ which I afforded by degrees, as a 
mother weans an infant from the 
© breaſt when it is no lon veceſſary 
© to indulge him with. milk, and he is 
able to ſubſiſt upon coarſer food 
Such was the laſt counſel of Minerva 

to Telemachus! And, while her voice 

et vibrated upon bis ear, he perceived 
— riſe ſlowly from the earth, and, a 
cloud of intermingled azure and gold 
4 her, ſhe diſappeared, Te. 
lemachus ſtood a moment aſtoniſhed 
andentranced; then ſighing, proſtrated 
himſelf upon the ground, ſtretched 
out his hands towards Heaven. After 
this homage was paid, he aroſe, awak. 
ened his companions, haſtened their 
departure, arrived in Ithaca, and foun 
his father under the friendly roof of his 
faithful Eumenes. 
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MADAM 


ERE Virtue, Beauty, and the Graces, — arncy wo 


they would afſume your ſhape, your features talk and feel 
as you do. | 
I am, 
Madam, 
Your Ladyſhip's 
Moſt humble and 


Obedient Servant, 


\ 


TREYSSAC DE VERGY, 


* 


' my former works Eove and Nature were the authors; they 

boldly held the pencil, and drew the pictures of the Lovrgs, 
The drapery intenged to conceal their voluptuouſneſs making them the 
more conſpicuous, a few fools aroſe againſt the performance, and an- 
nounced it as an apology for adultery. As I deſpiſed their judgment, 
I appealed only to my own reaſon, and ſat contented with the eſteem 
of the ſenſible, and laughing heattily at the noiſy bukzing of the 
harmleſs inſects... W. CPE 20 OW; ITN 34 154 2" 'L x 


HewrreTTa Virtue has written; and I doubt not but for that 
reaſon it will be damned. Men judging according to their age an 
paſſions, I wonder not at the praiſe and ſatire lavimed by them on the 
iame work. A woman, as ſhe {miles or frowns, partakes of it's fate; 
like it, ſhe has her cenſors and admirers: no more than ſhe do J pre- 
tend to pleaſe all; too well am I acquainted with the human heart 
to indulge the idle, flattering conceit. As we feel, we ſee and read; 
the gay and paſſionate, the devotee and indifferent, having a ſoul the 
reverſe of each other, muſt neceſſarily differ in their opinion of a 
beauty and a novel. | | 


- — 


Of Henrietta I will ſay but this: all the characters are new. If 
good, the publick will do it juſtice; if bad, to commend it would be 
Fidiculdus. -- 2+ 4.5; | 0 
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COUNTESS OSENVOR. 


+ VOLUME THB FIRST. 


LETTER I. 


MENRIETTA COUNTESS OSENVOR, 


TO LABY SUSANNAH FITZROY, - 


O © cruel Suſannahl Did 


you know the full extent 
T of my miſery, your cu- 


riofty would die away, 
a » and reſpedt my farrow! 
| You would not attempt 
to renew in my heart à pain too ex - 
guifite to be borne! Oh, let me not 
call the paſt to my mind! my ſoul ſink 
at the remembrance of it. Five years 
are elapſed, it is true: time has go 
power aver ſufferings like mine; it 


may have Hunted their former fierce- 


neſs; but they are ſtil] keen, till into- 

lerable; I have no ſtrength to ſupport 

them, -You 12 I pine away. I know 
4 


it. What is li deprived of the 
.only charm which could make it 


-able! Would I were. no more{ That 


at this very —_— death would ſweep 
me away! Religion ſtops my arm 
nay, your friendſhip os comfort I 
and deſpair, When I f you, Lam . 
a hen „Im leſs 
unhappy, You are, ws, Mie fine 
day to the diſpirited ſeamen, after a 
Night of ſtorm; you enliven my ſpirits, 
_ and fametimes force a ſmile on my lips: 
dut, when abſent, memory betrays me 
uin into the Feeling of my wretched- 
ne 1 Have then no other Gompan 


y 
— and theſe thoughts 


** 


| f 
Suſannah ! inſiſt no more to know 4 
ſecret which muſt be buried with me in 
the grave it would be too painful to 
relate. If you love. me, demand not 
what I wiſh to grant, but indeed 
cannot, without being a prey to the 
mot torturing aguny. Ab uſe not thy 
Power over thy Henrietta. Adieu! 


LETTER II. 
2 Wing CY 
O longer will I deny your en- 
treaties; your friend ſhip deſerves 
a ſacrifice: 1 will make it in your 
favout, dear Suſannah; I will forget 
myſelf. You ſhall know every anec- 
dote of my life; the hiftory of eve 
thought, and of every feeling. L wi 
hide nothing, from you. Self- love I 
ſhall not liften to; truth will guide my 
Pen. Adieu. | * # 
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LETTER III. 
APPLLY bleft with a ſenfible 
mother, the dawn-of my infancy 
announced accompliſhments which ſince 
have obtained your applauſes, and the 
zaiſes of men. Under the care of 
. Vermas, the ſuſceptibility of my 
mind, like marble under the chiſſel of 
Phidias, received the moſt exquiſite form 
which taſte and judgment can give. At 
Gxteen, very few were the talents I did 
not poſſeſe; very few the ſciences in 
which I was not an adept. The know- 
ledge of the human baapt Shakeſpears 
i Siſp.ayed 
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played to mg; his works, and the 
Spkctator, taught me to think and to 
compare. The power, of the paſſions 
1 learned in ancient and modern 
hiſtory 3 their effects filled my ſoul 
with apprehenfion and diffidencey but 
when Nature began to bring forth their 
dormant ſeed in my heart, I trembled 
and ſhuddered at their oppoſition to the 
religious law. However ſtrong the 
impreſſion we imbibe in the earlieſt 
time of life, and ſincere our reſolution 
. is never to alter them, the paſſions will 
talk, and ſilence reaſon. This truth 
I have experienced. Though prepared, 
and in arms againſt the ſeductions of 
pride and ambition, I have been ſub- 
dued, and their flave, Would I had 
been born in a lonely cottage, far 
from men, and free from knowledge! 
I truſted to Reaſon for the conqueſt of 
leaſure; fool that I was not to know 
ſhe ſpoke and acted like a coward, feem- 
ingly ready to engage, though deter- 
mined to fly ! | wt 
LETTER IV. 
HEN, from the involuntary 
pantings of my boſom, Mrs. 
Verman diſcovered that my heart be- 
n to beat to deſire, ſhe renewed her 
-fatire on man. T liſtened; but ſtill my 
heart beat, and the monſter man gave 
the impulſe. © - po: 44M 
Like the child who, attrafted by the 


beauty of à roſe, . advances eagerly his 
band to pluck. it vp, and forgets the 


thorn which lies under it, we welcome 


the flattering ſenſation, totally neg- 
Jectful of the evils it may bring upon 
us. Our ſenſes put reaſon to.defiance; 
- we only think when pain or ſorrow 
warns us of our imprudence. , 
The -faightfol picture niy mother 
drew of man, however true in reſpect 
to. bis political life, my heart thqught 
_ Falſe in his character of a lover. Ibis 


character nature formed with inge- 


: it is as inconſiſtent with falſe- 


| N | 
— as the wit of Lady . 
Fd. 
ings of 
the human heart. Sentimente vary not 


with-impertinence. and foppery. 
cation changes not the real fee) 
like opinions. pan 
„ faid 
to my ju gment. Lou ex ” | 
the td me one day, 


1 


«> — 


3 % 


oppoſed her ex ience. 


* to be loved for 


HENRIETTA, | 
N. Jauralt, that the man who will tell 


© you of his paſſion will not feign it. 
s This error has f pol the ruin of 
© many virtuous, un Hels maids; 
« it leaves them defenceleſs againſt the 
© attacks of their unpenerdas enemy," 
And then ſhe acquainted me with the 
character of a S——h, a Ry, and of 
.a hundred more, who, under the maſk 
of love and friendſhip, talked inno- 
cence into credulity, only to abuſe, and 
then to abandon her to infamy and de- 
ſpair, f 
Such a corruption in the manners of 
men in the higheſt life, I would hardly 
believe. What was I to think of the 
reſt of mankind, when thoſe born to be 
an example of honour and virtue were 
living devotees to vice and perjury? 
Where are we ro look for truth and in. 
tegrity ? Theſe inſtances of open profli- 
cy made me fearful: for a long time 
hated the ſight of men, and lought 
but in myſelf for happineſs, 
At eighteen, 95 of ſighs, oglings, 
whiſpermgs, and publick bomage ot 2 
crowd of adorers, my heart was my 
own; it was not to continue any longer 
paſſive under the load of indifference. 
be hour came when I yielded to the 
enchanting paſſion; when both love and 
nature, ſpringing up a new life in me, 
their charms ſilenced my fears, and 


painted man as 4 friend. 


LETTER v. 


RS. Verman and I were on a 

viſit at an alderman's in the city, 
when a young gentleman of the moſt 
agreeable countenance entered the room 
with the familiar ſteps of friendſhip, 
Lady Bennet, the miſtreſs of the houle, 


propcn him'to us 'as a near relation 


ely come from Germany. A falute 
vas given; but not received without 4 


half bluſh, the natural effect of the 


concern forced by him in my breaſt. 
Never before had E ſeen fine features 
and modeſty ſo happily blendal i be 
looked as if inſenbble of his perſonal 
advantages; and talked not to be ad- 
mired, but to pleaſe. * 

Lady Beunet red 

ing 

"g 


ad of the —— * 1 
, y attention increalirg in proportion 


to her eſteem of him, 1 thought him 
e ee eee 


Seſſarliſy K 


couxrESsSS OSENVOR. 
It is not poſſible,” 


ever bchel 
by I to myſelf, that a baſe ſoul can 


« be lodged in ſo perfect a body! No! 
« his heart mußt partake of the excel- 
« Jency of has perſon! Happy will be 
the woman he ſhall love!“ After this 
private ſoliloquy, whoſe ſenſe I took 
care not to truſt io my eye, Jeſt it's diſ- 
covery ſhould weaken the few charms 
I dea, I played the woman, and 

ed the very reverſe of what 1 
thought, 


I know, Sufannah, that too eaſy a 
. conqueſt is diſdained z and that, oftener 
than our beauty, the glory of wirming 
an inſenſible heart enflames a man to 
the enthuſiaſm of love. All paſſions 
are fed only by difficulties. A good 
under your hand palls preſently your 
deſires. Life would be a torment, copld 
we enjoy as ſoon as we wiſh, | 
The civilities of Mr. Romney (ſuch 
was the gentleman's name) were not, 
for an hour, fixed to any particular ob- 
je&: he divided his attention between 
two young ladies and me; and neither 
of us had to boaſt his partiality. My 
ide called his behaviour injuſtice, and 
made me reſolve on revenge, A city 
fop, the moſt unaccountable and ridi- 


culous animal upon earth, mimicking. 


the airs of a courtier, had impertinently 
leaned upon the back of my chair, and 
whiſpered a praiſe on my perſon; nay, 
ſwore he would bett ten to one in fa- 


vour of my charms againſt all the wo- 


men in England. This man, whom 


I had not deigned to anſwer, eontinu- 
i er me with his aſſiduity, I 
Ake 


d my, diſlike, and dropped a 

ew wards wich fixed him . 

His dear ſelf. importance was fo pleaſed 
with the diſtinction I paid him, that, 
in the height of his gratitude, he diſ- 
played all his borrowed wit, and did 
not think it Joſt vpon me. Fe. 
A fool will fometimes be 8 
Suſaunah: the impertivencies the fel- 
| low vttered had a novelty which amuſ- 
ed me; like the tittle-tattle of children, 
2 ſo. extravagantly mixed with 
ew allies of good-ſenſe, that my 
at mat curious piece of folly 


1 
59 


gave me preciſely the looks L wanted, | 


to humble Mr. Rome "+ J 
Ama, however . is not dead 
deing efteemed z be be- 


+ his ſopeciority ven in 
. Romney felt, The error of my 1 


tao the defire 


"1 enjoyed, ** 


b laid to the account of m 
art: he ght me the more 
8 a» I was the Jeſs" 'ratiotial. 
This idea deadened his * he 
anſwered a No for à Yes; and for 
traces of fadhefs were vifible on his 
face. A ſide- glance 1 darted at him 
told me bis unenaſineſe; and my heart 
2 with joy at the diſc . Fear- 
ul leſt pride only ſhould have worked 
Mr. Romney into a reverie and abſerice 
of mind, I artfully ſupported the fop's 
imagination with fmiles of content. 

had a fine voice: this he hinted to meg 
and, indeed, he exceeded my expecta- 
tions. You ſhould always ſing, and 
not talk! This I half whiſpered to 


bim: the man took it for a compli- 


ment, bowed, and thanked me. 
Women, Suſannah, are better hypo · 
crites, than the moſt refined courtiers. 
Ambition may be tafily ſeen through, 
their boaſted love of independence; but 
paſſions fie buried in our hearts, as 
nlent as the dead in their graves. Un- 
der the cloak of a natural levity, Jeon- 
cealed from every eye the inelination I 
began to feel; while Mr. Romney's 
impatient ingenvity ſpoke his ſoul in 
every motion. There I read, I was 
the . loved! This i 5 
gence changed not my plan: prudence 
told me to de Ke 2 I 2 
the deceit. * 5 


A General ſilence, and a few yawn- 
4X ings, having ſucceeded to the 
eulogiums beſtowed on Mr: Lewis's 
voice, cards were propoſed, as the ſole 
means not to feel the weight of time, 
the mortal enemy of the idle and ſtu- 
pid. Then Mr. Romney. drew near 


me, opened his lips, and, with a ſigh, 


cloſed them again. Unwilling to hear 


what Talready knew, leſt my ſenſibility 


ſhould betray me, I aroſe, curtſied, and 


went to the d hiſt· table. 
In vain did Mr. Romney endeavour 
truſt my ear with the tale of hies 


woe z in vain did he expreſs in hig 

the ſecret of his heart? 1 2 

ther to hear, nor to ſee,” My gaze 
ed, 


contraſted his languilhing lool 


though. extremely delighted; he could 


not di ſſemble his paſſion : not once did 


be catch in my features the InatafuRion 
DB a- | --- 4th 
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10 ERNI BTA, 


8o handſame; yet ſo indifferent! 
ILturned my head, frowned, and care - 
leſsly attended to my game. 
©, Indifferent!- I was wrong! — Mr. 
Lewis is the mann?! 
© Trump!'.cxclaimed I; and I played 
the ace of diamonds. Mr. Romney 
returned to the chimney- corner; but 
not, however, before he had compli. 
mented me with I have ſcen you! I 
4 am undone + eo 
Give a child the toy he longs for, he 
will throw it aſide, and wiſh for another; 
deny it to him, you will enhance it's 
value, andendear it to his fancy. Thus 
man muſt be treated, or diſguſt will 
follow his enjoyment. _ 7 
My fop, and my diſcretion, helped. 
me the whole evening againſt the at- 
tacks of my already enamoured heart. 
It's emotion s I never had en- 
tertained before l treated with the fa- 
miliarity of habit; and not once Mr. 
Romney, though watching attentively 
every ſmile, and every word, could ſu- 
ſpect his power over me. 1 
— I diſcarded when 1 
came home. : At. Ae 8 
How do you like Lady Bennet's 
© nephew, Henrietta?” aſked Mrs. Ver- 
man, e ; | 
That queſtipn' I anſwered with ſin- 
cerity. My mother had too much ex- 
perience not to diſcover a lover in my 
praiſes of Mr. Romney. \ 
J own,” ſaid-ſhe, with a ſneer, © that 
5 he may, at a firſt ſight, prejudice in 
his favour, Were the virtues of a 
man centered in an exquiſitely- made 
© ſhape-and comely preſence, he would 
© certainly deſerve the eulogiums you 
© have laviſhed upon him: but, Miſs, 
£ theſt are too often the deluding quali- 
© ties under which are concealed vice 
© and folly. Study the character be- 
fore vou judge of the man: not to 
your heart, but to your reaſon, apply 


© tor the knowledge of mankind. The 


old woman hem you miſtook once 
« at the opera ſor a beauty, ſo much 
© altered by patches and paint her fea- 
«© {tyres were, is tha picture of all the 
objects before you. The ſenſes are 
< not the jodges of truth. 1 bl. 
And chen, fixing her eyes upon 
mine * Wenn f i 
As Mr. Romney is but an acquain- 


= tance; your good opinion of hm is 
un harmleſs error. It matters not 


FA 14 J *; a 
a 1 


Vw vw 


perfectly coincide 


© what you! think of people in his 
f ituation of life, ſmoe it is not amongſt 


them van are tovlogk for a friend, 


or a huſbands: My Henrietta is wor- 


© thy of a nobler fate“ 

The ſenſe of this ſpeech told ſo ex. 
preſsly that ſhe would not favour my 
new inclination, that j immediately de- 


| clared her views for my eſtabliſhment 


were the more agreeable; that they 


and would contribute to ber happinefs, - 
So eaſy and natural was the tone of my 
voice, that the fufpicious Mrs. Verman 
doubted not my veracity: the embraced 
me; and, a few minutes after, I retired 
to my apartment. ; 


LETTER VII. 


Was no ſooner lone than I refleed 


on the inconſiſteney of our paſ. 
ſions. My mathe loved me with the 


utmoſt tendern<fs, yet could not think 
to ſee me happy but in her own way: 
to her feelings I was to chain my l 
bility; and, at the impetuous ſeaſon of 
defires, adopt the cool reaſon of a wo- 
man of forty. A nobleman for her 
ſon-in-law was the real cauſe of her 
unceaſing fondneſs. What fondneſs 
is that which my oppoſition to her 
choice would have eakily changed into 
hatred? It was too evident ſhe loved 
me but for herſelf. This thought made 
me not forget the benefits I had re- 
ceived from her : I remembered, with 
gratitude, the peculiar care ſhe had. 
taken of my education. To her I was 
indebted. for every quality: I. had to 
boaſt : but was I, in her hands, like a 
curious piece of mechaniſm in thoſe of 
an ingenious artiſt. to be made uſe of 
only for her perſonal advantage? Both 
my heart and reaſon exclaimed a Nol' 
I could. not think to be led forcibly to 
the arms of an undeſerving huſband, 
like the unfortunate victims of the 
French pride, who, to the everlaſting 
diſgrace of humanity, are buried for 
life in the walls of a convent. The 
laws of England are the friends of Na- 
ture: we deteſt the inhuman ſacrifices 
ſhe is perpetually compelled to make in 
the countries governed by ignorance, 
deſpotiſm, and ſuperſtitionn 
1 reſolved, Suſannah, on at 


to eraſe frem my heart. the ages 


with my 14 


could require: from me) and on lovi 


if the attempt proved unſucceſsful. 


This determinatidn:ealmed my mind, 
and lulled me to reſts; . 


. 
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(LETTER vi." 


was, about Mr. Romney; and 
almoſt half an bour was devoted, to 
bim: 1 could not help it. Tbe next 
reverie was on the means to reconcile 
my mother's peace with my own; and 


this, to my ſorrow, could not be effected 


without hypocriſy. I had too much 
virtue to be true at the expence of her 
happineſs; beſides, I flattered — ug 
that the preſent advantages reſulting 
from a marriage with a, man of Mr. 
Romney's fortune, would overbalance 
the brilliant uncertainty ſhe ſed her 

imagination with. From a woman, 

with whoſe ambitious diſpoſition I was 

perfectly acquainted, it was not wiſe to 

expect ſuch a ſacrifice: but ſhe was my 

mother ; I hated to think her impru- 

dent and ungenerous. 


rollers ol; f 
Mas. Verman took me into ber 
cloſet after breakfaſt. The air of myſ- 
tery ſhe had aſſumed when ſhe bid me 
follow her, and the orders ſhe gave not 
to be interrupted,” announcing plainly 
the ſubject of her converſation, I put 
myſelf on my guard, and defied her ſa- 
91 . down, Henrietta z and liſten, 
not to a mother, but a friend, who 
* knows the world; and will not deceive 
*. You are at an age when the paſ- 
* fons, commanding an abſolute obe- 
* dience- to their dictates, throw the 
© head into confuſion, and blind our 
aunderſtanding. Once the ſlaves of 
geſire, it is not in our power to re- 
move the veil ſpread between reaſon 
and us. To free you from the danger 
* of ſueb a ſituation is my duty.  - 
be ingenvity of youth. is an ene- 
my 0 their happiness! like honour 
in the man Who wants to be prefer- 
reg. it is a weapon e furniſha villain: 
* with againſt ourſelves; a weapon the 
more ſecure in his hand, as our hearts 


1 : ; | TP 


N 


; COUNTESS OSENVOR. 
Mer. Romney; (it was all filial duty * Confider "mankind ander t two 


erg thought, when I awoke, 


elaſſes of knaves and fools, However 


* ſhocking this aſſertion may be to 


0 8 believe t true. 
© The principles of edvention ate ne ver 
ſo deeply rooted, but they ſooner ot 


later give way to the maxim of che 
ſociety We live in. Had vou; with the 
eye of a philoſopher, obſerved the acs 


tions of the perſons vou have viſited, 


heard, and con verſed with, you wonld 


have eaſily diſtinguiſhed between their 


* tongues and hearts,” their counte- 
-.< nances and judgment.” Every ſen- 


* ſible man or woman i'adopte indiffes 
4 


tue, like the language of a pedantick 
fellow, is entirely out of Faſhion with 
the polite world, and this polite world 
contains the very choice of à nation, 


rather than to be laughed at, and 


pride forms our ſecond education the 
more prevailing over the former, that 
it agrees with our deſires, and favours 
every paſſion. thous 5:19 
The whole end of this life; Men- 
rietta, is to paſs it away in as much 
pleaſure — op as little pains as we 
can. Fortune, and a high rank, pro- 
cure us every bliſs, when we know 
how to enjoy them: they are the mi- 
raculous ſpring Which wWaſhes - ev 
fault, and turns foibles into per- 
fectionss. 1 1 K £79651 


a a. 4:4 2. a - 6a 


.* Truſt to ſentiment for-happineſs, - 


no more than you would take a blind 
man for your guide in a thorny-path 
bordered with precipices. Love is u 


"S. 3 Yo, wn AY WW © 


from their longings, we ſhould own, 


may happen, that à fmilarity of diſ- 


poſition will cauſe What they cal 
* ſympathy, and fix our affections upon 


one in preference to another: but 


thoſe who are well acquaimed witk 
humanity, will convince you, Heu- 
« rietta, that a perfect harmony, like a 


© total difference between tw cha- 


© raters, is incompatible with real 


© happineſs. Ditlike or hatred muſt 


© be our lot, when we can command 


© bliſs, or cannat entertain the hope of 
aver enjoying it. 
4 Conſtancy 


. . 
oY 
1 * 


© rently the character of thoſe they 
want to pleaſe or deceive. As vir- 


we readily effent to their opinions, 


ranked among” the vulgar. Thus 


Word with which we ennoble the 
wants of the ſenſes. Did weexamine 
our hearts, and conclude impartially 


that man in general, and not this or - 
© that, is the obje& of our wiſhes. It 


— —ů — 5 — — 5 * * 
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12 Mn ENRIE TTA, 


Conſta 


ne a deliriwmy, ſu 


| ſes the patient 
6, mcapable of refletting: it cannot 
f aba long, . unlefs the paſſions be 
«* kept in a perpetual ferment; and ex- 
« perience tells us that none outlive the 
poſſeſſion of the objects we pant af - 
ter, This the loyers will not ſuffer 
* reaſon to demopſtrate, till indiſſerenet 
has taught them their error. 
Folly, Heurietta, is not peculiar 
© to love; it belongs to every other 
* paſſion of the heatt and mind: jt is a 
* general diſeaſe, more or leſs por I 
© rous, according as we are more or 


* infeſted with it“ 


LETTER IX. 
*FP HERE is a foible in our cha- 


* raſter, which owes it's birth to 
* the eſtabliſhment of ſociety, and is 
more powerful and laſting than any 
« of the paſhons we are fated to feel: 
* that foible is pride; it begins at the 
+ prime of life, and vaniſhes only upon 
© the death-bed ; nay, often ſurvives 
© the horrors which then ſurround. us, 


© and reigns in the will it dictates. As 


* a Chriftian, 1 deteſt it's ſway: as a 
* woman, I yield to it. Religion and 
* philoſopby avail not againſt the plea- 
* fure of living in all the luxuriancy of 
« preatneſs: and independence. The 
6 fo riorĩty of our charms over thoſe 
* of our rivals procures not half the 
delight we enjoy in the reſpects and 


© compliance of a world of courtiers. 


23 El e tables, 


« coftly dreſſes, and a ſplendid retinue, 


leave not our ſouls the time of think- 


ing: every ſenſe is conſtantly grati- 
„ fied and kept alive by variety, and 
< the brilliant imagination of the num- 
« berleſs flaves, whoſe only ſtudy is to 
divert and to pleaſe. _ x 


Pride, inſtead of decaying, like 


love, is daily increafing in our 8: 


« jt knows ,not the tranſnions from 


© raptures to diſguſt, but is always new 


4 and enchanting; it bas in our old 


age the ſame charms it poſſeſſed in 
. * our youth; Never an abatement is 


© ſenfble in the tranſports it cauſes. 
The wiſe, Henrietta, believe not in 


© the,realivy of love; but all agree that. 


« pride a 2 they compare 


©. the man we prefer io a ſilk we-chuſe 


© amongſt a thouſand at Vap Sommers, 


2 * 


— 5 


in titles and 
deen Jong accuſtomed to conſider as the 
rights of beauty and my imagination, 


* rather as the effect of the neceſſity of 
making a choice than of the reſolves 
of our taſte and judgment. That 
man and that lk have the ſame fate: 
© it is needlets to tell you the conſe. 
wenge, „ 197) 
Four beauty and accompliſhments. 
* call daily the homages of men in the 
© bigheſt life: by them only are you 
* eſteemed at your real valve, Like an 
© excellent picture from the Roman 
* ſchool, which is unnoticed by the 
* ignorant, and admired by the yir. 
twoſo, you are praiſed by the great, 
the fole connoiſſeurs in wit, talents, 
and ſenſibility, , Your perfections, 
among a lower claſs of mankind, 
wovld be entirely bolt; and, perhaps, 
thought as pany, deftefts, I have 
once feen a favage ſhutting his ears - 
to the moſt perfect harmony; and 
heard him ſay he could not conceive 
what pleaſure ſuch a confuſion could 
afford, How many men are like that 
ſavage!. | 

* Exert your reaſon, that you may 
. not be a dupe to your heart : look on 
all men with indifferenct, and leave 
to pride the diſpoſal of your hand, 
This foible once fatisfied, life is a 
continual ſcene of bliſs." 
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LETTER X. 


u manner of delivery, and the 
1 art of the ſpeaker, convince of. 
tener than the reaſons with which he 
defends his opinion. Our, vanity, a- 
larmed at the ſuperiority, he may gain, 
is ever ready to oppoſe the latter; but 
our hearts are eaßly ſubdued by the 
former. Truth and  falſhood are 
equally eredited when the orator talks 
to our paſſions, and not to our under- 
ſtanding, 7 

Mr. Romney had not made ſuch an 
impreſſion upon me as to make me in- 
ſenũble of the real advantages inherent 
deur: theſe I had 


more than once, had enjoyed all their 
charms. The panegyrick Mrs. Ver- 
man made of them awakened my am- 


'bition; and forced a ſmile from wx 


e 
My mother, attentive to my mo- 

tions, gueſſed the approbation my heart 
gave 1 «Jan 


— 


JJ. D conn df. cnn 


eee 1 


"4 *« f im ghd, Henrietta; mat it is 
ur power to determine for you tler. 
he woman mo Uiſtens to the ini 


- langua Roh, like the re- 

"Ki u Seed, 1 Hare on hu- 

« — reaſon. Costinue to be cool, 
iu ſion for 2 


and not miſtake 


one error is the ſpriog of thouſands. 
„From the emotions your ſou} is af. 7 
fſected with, form 860 Laue judgment 

. © of them: there Are 


ours When we 
« ace abſolutel unable to compare and 
to Judge. ke "paſſions inebriare the 
« {061 : ar that time, like thoſe of the 
« man intoxicated with liquor, her fa- 
« cyliics are in a total inertneſs, or in 
+ a deadly agony. 

„Tru to me your feelings, Hen- 
© rietta, heft theit novelty will ctrike 
«you; I will then tell you their na- 
„ture, and adminiſter their antidote. 
© A diſemper, though'ever fo bad, is 
« We removed, when, at it's firſt ap- 

rance, 4 fcilful phyfician is called; 
ut, if we leave the cure to time, or 

our own abilfties, it makes ſuch a 
* progreſs as to; defy art and expe- 
N * rience,” | 


. 
LETTER XI. 

Y inclination for Mr. Romney, 
Suſannah, en ngaged not upon 

val terms with my ſe love: as rea- 
diy did I at laſt acknowledge the gu- 
— 24 Mrs: Verman's counſels; as 
ad been an abſolute ſtranger to 

me. No reſiſtance of any moment was 
made: although the firſt onſet had an- 
nounced victory, it was not ſupported; 
and my mother's triumph was com- 


eat. I blaſhed at the ſurprixe of m 
et, and told her the power of their 


1 over my judgment. 


© I wonder not, Henrietta, at 

* having been moved by me preſence 

* of m handfome” man. Beauty, in 
© doth ſexes; Hay —— charms; 
the ſeafaricns ir give s are av 

© 24 natural; 
_ Iike a melodious voice we 
© hear; vhilſt we breathe the x perfume, 
\ or lilen, we forget the mer, and 
My of take. 9 


We ot bm N ute 


2 
- commended: / » 


„ e mmed gs 15 h 


4 


though Semi 


4 rietta, 'y 


vor it ie like 12 < heſitate in the 
With the great 


ad not Intent tc make the fatire 
5 "gf Me. Romney: be. * poſſeſs ny 
noble à ſout as his 35 £ Ee 
«© be endowed with every” Arete an 
« deſerving 8 ur love and eſteem : 
© but he 12 o be tlie reverſe of hae 
©] ſoppolt Gas to be. Were Ito fudge 
* of bim from the education be has 
received, and the unexpected turn of 
7 forrune which made 115 father rich, 
enables him to gratify e call 
© of his paſſions, T . e in- 
« juring bis character, 'be' prejudiced 
© agaialſt him: he looks grave and ſe- 
© date, it is true; but no mien whatever 
© is a proof of our wiſdom and mo- 
rality. The real inclinations of meg 
and women I do not ſearch for in 
their air, ſince faſhion and want have 
made us à neceſſity of being falſe. 
You will tell me that Mr. Romney, 
not having been brought up within 
the atmoſphere of St. James's, has 
= perhaps ad the polite you 
of 4 courtier. It is an error, Hen- 
rietta: theſe vices are not the pro- 
a pe rty of the great ; their refinements, 
* F own, nobody has but themſelves. 
None, with ſuch a 7 price, will 
© tell a lie; will careſs à man into the 
belief of their friendfhip'whilft they 
© folicie bis diſgrace; and pant for 
plesſures they cannot” enjoy without 
© yiolating the laws, l a whole 
« family to deſpair. Theſe a vintages 
are the effects of a long 
© the noble affurance 
birth and power“. If y 
© herviſm © 
© Hibertine, and an adui tr, you will 
© find that al moſt eve vidual in the 
* ſociety is tainted wh the fame vices 


C2. SY. 20.2. 


Cui to abuts 


and follics. Fearhides the corrupted 


© heart of a, commonet; to that only 
you may. aſcribe the appearance of 


more virtue in the citizen than in the 


man of — world, Since, then, Hen- 
n cannot Yatter yourſelf to 
© know deere en 
1 thouſand h — would y 

101 cen 
bat re yo 


ſpeHted : the ſpleen of the 
© 'beian, raiſed - 


c bim, never g 


ee 


Like me, the reader muſt take his for x dire ther den for "Mrs. Verngd's reat 
ngly"iir earneſt; the had too much ſenſe not to ltnow the errors the 
Had the painted them to her eee era eee W 
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being ope r 
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14 
6 his ſervilſty ; he murmurs, ſhakes 
© his chain, hut continues the ſlave. A 
* falſe ſtep in a woman of the city ex- 
© poſes her to contempt and miſery; in 
< a lady it is called gallantry, and an- 
* nounces to the publick her beauty 
© and merit. For one huſband, un- 
© faſhionable enough to take the alarm. 
and fue for a divorce, hundreds Taugh 
* at a diſgrace they could not avoid, 
© or ſeem not to know it. An amia- 
* ble companion, rather than a faithfuf 
© wife, is the taſte of the great. Sen- 
© file that ſentiment has it's ebb and 
© flow, they do not require a conſtancy 
© which their reaſon proves to them to 
© be x chimera, the hobby- horſe of the 
* fools and humble tradeſmen. Such 
© an enlightened indifference you can- 
© not expect from the latter: their 
* baſe- born ſouls are entirely taken up 
* with the ideas of order and decency; 
© which, among the polite, are but as 
© many incentives ta enjoy. 

. + Your virtue, Henrietta, needs not 
this picture to determine your choice 
in favour of men of quality: Fam 
* conſcions you deteſt the thought of 
ever abuſing the man you wilt bleſs 
* with your hand; but what in one hour 
appears impoſſible to happen, may in 
„the next, by the power of circum- 
ſtances, come to paſs. Did a young 
* man, of a generous diſpoſition, think 
* he would rob, at ffty, his country - 
men of ſeveral millions? No! it is 
* Fortune's fault: the temptations ſhe 
laid before him were too ſtrong for 
* his virtue; he could not poſſibly re- 
* 6, and therefore.turned a plunderer 
* and a vill. = 


* No man, no woman, itates 


* erime in cool blood : ſo long as we 


rea ſon we abhor it; but when paſſion 
takes the ſway, it lofes all it's hor- 
s rorsz- and ten to one we commit it. 
Like the talents of a general, which 
are not; generally eſteemed before he 
* meets and defeats an enemy as brave 
s as himſelf, our virtues are abſo- 
* lately unknown till we have oppoſed 
* the ſeduftions of debre; — con- 
by quered. . f „ 


LETTER XII. 


SURE © 
911 


4 HE maxims -of p Mrs. Verman, 0 


| though moſt of them the cantraſt 
of her conduct and of my way of think. 
ing, pleaſed my mind, and obliterated 


22 HENRIETTA, —AE 
the charms of Mr. Romney. 80 coot 


were her comtempt of the citizen, and 
her eſteem of the that my 
in the knowledge of mankind vyieldet 
readily to the authority of her practical 
experience. How Tould 1 miſtruſt her 
#ſf-rrions, when the life ſhe had led 
among the different claffes of men hat 
needs taught her their real worth? 
Borks tell not the paſſions of men ſo 
well as a conſtant intercourſe with 
them: a few days of familiar conver. 
ſation betray a heart which the biſtory - 
of it's feelings does not atways unfold, 
Too often does aw author miſtake his 
own afferons for thoſe of the perſon. 
ages he gives 2 to perform in the 
novel he writes; too often 1s he a ſlive 
to prejudice, and draws a falſe picturt. 
For one Monteſquieu who compoſes for 
the 'men of all vations, how many only 
for the ſociety they live in | The ſame 
— — which-gmdes the pen of po- 
itical writers, you eaſily diſcover in 
thoſe of the memoirs Which are daily 
bliſhed : to them both might be juſt- 
ls applied the following French line 


for a device 
Hirs nous et nos amis, nul n aura de Merit, 


My mother's converfation -reftor:d 
the calm to my heart, If I thoughtof 
Mr. Romney, it was only with the balf 
pleaſure we feel at the ſecond fight of 
a fine perſpeRive, or the repetition of 
a bon-mot. Leſt, however, his preſence 
ſhould revive the paſt- illufou, and 
wheedle me out of the hopes of a gran- 
deur I flattered myſelf to enjoy one day, 
I reſolved on not ſeeing him. A tender 
woman ſhould never ſuffer the viſns of 
the man ſhe fears, when her reaſon is 
weak enough to diſſemble the reality of 
the danger ſhe runs, Nature is not an 
enemy to be eaſily conquered: the 
laughs at our boaſted prudence, and 
often defeats it at the very minute ve 
are the more certain of our triumph. I 
truſted not to reaſon for victory; but 
deſred my motber to prevent, by ber 
care, the return of a ſentiment, whict 
as I had ance indulged it, might again 
be welcome to my beart. e 
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LETTER XII. 
i ee een . 
595 — — Mrs. Verma 
¶endeared me to her ſhe no long 
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the woman ſhe had educated, Like 
2 of clay, which. the art of the 
ſculptor m hoſes into a Venus, 
from her I had received a form which 
ſhewed the merit of the aruſt, 1 was a 
work ber reaſon only had to boaſt : her 
empire over my mind Aattered her the 
more, that ſhe affeded to have none over 
| ſon. * ; 
I Tahar the power which nature 
« and the Jaws have given me over you.” 
Had ſhe told me the ſolidity of 
my judgment anſwered for my diſcre- 
tion I will direct your choice, but 
© never force mine upon you.” 
Thus, Suſannah, by ſeemin y leay- 
ing me to myſelf, the had artfully diſ- 
my heart to feel agreeably to her 
dictates, and not to eive that I act. 
ed as he pleaſed, The art of an ora- 
tor is to arm the paſſions one againſt 
another, and appear rather to adopt the 
inion of bis avditors than to eſta- 
bliſh his own. W hoever knows how to 


latter our pride, is the maſter of our at · 


feRion : at bis voice, vice and virtue, 
wiſtom and folly, change their nature, 
and obtain alternately our eſteem or 


tempt. 
coptemp 88 


Some d poſe without my hear- 
ing bo Bp: omney. I will own to 
you, that I was not a little piqued: at 
the indifference of a man whom I had 
thought deeply enamoured of me. M 

ide hated to veflec on the miſtake 
2 made and, far from welcoming this 
new remedy inſt him, I was heartil 
vexed he ane had furniſhed me wit 
it. However determined not to love, 
I could not help wiſhing for his tender - 
neſs: his inſenſibility was a diſgrace to 
my chars. When their power is in 
queſtion, Suſannah, what woman will 
not reſent the affront, and meditate a 

: | | 


* TwilHay all the illuſons of b 
in ambuſh for him; and when! his 
heart has ſurrendered, treat it with 
* il the haughtineſs of an offended 
* conqueror: from me be ſhall have no 
© mercy ; he ſhall ſuffer all the tortures 
of an unhap don.“ Ne ad 

Theſe counſels of my indignation I 
concealed from Mrs. Verman, left ſhe 
Gould point to rt the danger attached 
atempt, and diſſuade me from it, 
than one indiſereet vain maid. his 
her liberty, and been chained with 


tnt the defined 10 the rebel os 


* 


9 


« venture the 


inſenſible. That truth glanced 
mad ; there nothing -could pe 


and fix, but the means of gratifying my 


LETTER XIv.. 


RS. Verman and I were walk - 

ing in Richmond Park, when, at 
the turning of an avenue, we met with 
Lady Bennet. The firſt ca& of m 
eyes was in favour of her n 2 
looked for him, and ſaw him not. We 
had not been long with Lady Bennet, 


before ſhe whi{pered 'me— . 


Ho chagrined Mr. will 


© be, not to have attended me to 
mond, when he bears you was there! 


© I am certain that the pleaſures he bas 
a partake at Hampſtead 
* will not compenſate for the Joſs of 


5 been deſited to 


« your company. * 


© At his age, Madam, that loſs is 
oung men, in the mid 
of their amuſemente, think not of 
* another: happineſs. Very eafily can 
© be find a woman more agreeable and 
7 the en of the 
© contrary is only a compliment paid to 
© vanity, mere faſhionable words, on 
C py her wy = ſets no value. b 

4 Miſs, you wrong my ne- 
; good ſenſe — 
© what he does not think; never will 
« ——— truth to the honour of 
« ng for a polite man. He told 
© me of his love for 
© his veracity.” 


© inſenhble. 


© entertaining 


© phew, His 


Of his love for me? Ak ! ah 1 ab? 


0 .J. I did not expect from you, 

4 yo? 3 ' 
I am in carneſt, Miſs; and, if your 

© heart has no object 


your commands. 


© Theſe words confirm the jeſt, Ma- 


dam. What man' of any. prudence 
© would ſo quickly determine for ma- 
© trimony witb a woman» whoſe ipcli- 


* nations he is hardly acquainted with; 


too pr udent to conſult but his f 


« in the chice of his wife. 


ne is ä with your-beauty 
.c an 


15 


on my 
ie 


— 


you : I anſwer for 


ion, his hand is at 


= —— of * whole 
© life o gratify a caprice? The man 
. who bmi * his taſte to the ex- 
© amination of his judgment is not a 
© huſbang for me. Levity, 2 a buſi. 
« neſs of ſo great a moment, 

© Mr. Romney to his advantage; he is 


ews not 


/ 
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16 ukENIIZTTA, 


© and I have convinced bim of your vir- 
n N 
Talk no more; talk no more!* _ 
And, with a"fnle, I put my hand 
on her lips, and joined Mrs. Verman. 


LETTER XV. 


85 eaſy a conqueſt, my lady, no 
k 


louger flattered my 3 My in- 
dignation ſubſided; and had Mr. Rom- 
ney appeared then before us, I would 
have received him with the killing 
gaiety of indifference, 1 

Lady Bennet attempted a fecond 
whiſper : I turned my ear, 

c Liſten to me..“ 

And ſhe took me by the hand. 

Well, what have you to ſay,” dear 
Madam?“ 

« Think of my nephew. You can- 
© not be inſenſible to his paſſion for 
« you; can you FEA Hp 

© Fray, Madam, ſpare me the repe- 
4 tition of that nonſenſe. I am free, 
« abſolutely free; and leave the diſpo- 
s ſal of my hand to my mother,” 
To you only will he be indebted 
for it ; vour mother's conſent is but 
an acceſſary to his happineſs, * What 
would her confent avail a man of de- 
licacy, were yours, to be influenced 
by it? Freely return love for love. 
My nephew is charming ; he has wit, 
riches, and generoſity. With him, 
every wiſh you may form ſhall be ſa- 
tisfied ; he will breathe but to pleaſe, 
and make you ſupremely happy. He 
© has ſeen you but once; but can you 
£ from hence queſtion hrs fincerity ? 


Reflect on yourſelf, and cooſult not 


© your modeſty. Are not you conſci- 
© ous he muſt love?“ 
What a dangerous flatterer this Lady 


Bennet]! Such an art in a Knight's 
Fife! I know not what reply I would 


have made; had not Mrs. Verman call- 


ed for me, I inſtantly tripped to her; 
and the glow which Lady Bennet had 
raiſed op my cheek retreated into my 


heart. | | 

No more did I leave my mother, and 
lend my ears to the-roo eloquent, per- 
ſuaſive tongue, of Lady Bennet. One 


minute, however, ſhe found, as we left 

the park, to preſs my hand, and en- 
Ip 18 ber action with the following 
ern e 
»The mort I Know you, the more 


« I wiſh you for my niece. My poor 
nephew how he loves you! Would 
you believe it, your heart would melt 
« with ſympathy, and | 

I curtfied, and ſtepped into the 
coach. hy | 


7 | N E certainty of my triumph de. 


ſtroyed all the merit of Mr. Rom. 
ney. I compared bim to a beautiful 
decoration, which pleaſes the eye, and 
affects not the ſoul; though, till jt va. 
niſhes, every ſenſe ſeems to enjoy, 
When this miſtake in our ſenſations 
warms a head in favour of an object, 
the heart catches neeeſſarily the diſtem- 
per, and feels pleaſurably under the 
deluſions of a prepoſſeſſed fancy. A 
doctor, infatuated with an. error, de. 
fends it with all the fire and eloquence 
of a devotee to truth. We all are that 
doctor. Who among mankind can ſay 
he knows himſelf, and acts acdurding 
to reaſon ? 
© I love not,” ſaid I to my mother, 
when we ſat in the coach; I love got. 
© Had not Lady Bennet convinced me 
© of her nephew's attachment to me, I 
© might have endangered my liberty 
* from too eager a Urlire of captivat- 


ing him. He is mine; no longer aw 


© This.” * 14 

And then I related to her the project 
I had formed, 

True woman }* exclaimed ſhe, 
tapping ber fan upon my ſhoulder; 
* trye woman! We never make uſe cf 
© our underſtanding but when in no 
need of it.“ > N 

To compleat my cure, Mrs. Verman 
propoſed to flip the remainder of the 
evening at Lady. B——y's rout. 

There, Henrietta, in the amarze- 

© ment which the. diverfity of many 
hundred characters will cauſe, you 
will loſe the idea of Mr. Romney 
© Be not offended at the publick, pri- 
vate, or familiar homage which men 
© will pay to your charms, and at the 
© loud whiſperings which envy or ill- 
© nature will force from the women 


againſt you. Have no ears in the po- 


& lite world; and move your eyes but 
© to applauds 7 25 
Ahe art of uſing our organs 18 10 
the greateſt importance and it ſhop; 
© be the princi pal part of our gs 
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COUNTESS OSENYOR. 
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t but the ignorant low wretches en- 
«truſted with it, like a painter's boy, 
«© whoſe ſole ſtudy is to prepare the co · 
«Jours, leave to genius and experience 
« the finiſhing of our minds. A man 
« of fortune laviſhes thouſagds of 
« pounds a year * — horſes. and fur - 
niturez and grudg nundre. 

« for perfecting the reaſon of his chil- 
« dren! Taſtead of chuſing a governor 
« among the adepts in the ſcience of the 
« world, he picks: up a baſe-born fel- 
© low, whoſe whole underſtanding is 
« confined to the opinions of the uni- 
« verſity he has lived in. This is the 


« ſpring of molt of the imprudences 


© young men are guilty of at their firſt 


„appearance in ſociety. Like an ex- 


© renfive thick · ſet, unfrequented foreſt, 
« which offers no retreat to the bewil - 
« dered traveller againſt the attacks 
of wild beaſts, the ſtage of the un- 
© known ſocial life has no aſylum for 
© an innocent heart againſt falſhood 
© and perfidy. Youth, taught only 
« what they ought not to believe or 


. © pratiſe, muſt needs be a prey to er- 


© rors, vice, and folly. 
The education of women, Hen. 
© rietta, is ſtill more unenlightened. 


The modern plans are the full mea- 


« ſure of ſtupidity, the fitteſt I ever 
* knew or heard of to turn a head, and 
© corrupt a heart. A virgin at fifteen 
is no leſs a wonder to me than a diſ- 
© creet man at eighteen. Tbe exiſt- 
« ence of theſe two beings is as incon- 
* ſiſtent with the manner they are 
* brought up, as ambition with an ab- 
© ſolute want of talents.* 


- Wy were then within a few yards 
of Lady B—y's houſe, An hundred 
cart iages announcing a numerous aſ- 
ſembly z though elegantly dreſſed, and 
of a to be admired, I felt a fear, 


and as inſtantly a colouring declared it 
to Mrs. Verman. 


© As Lady Bs rout is the ren- 
© dezvous of almoſt all the people of 
© falbion, and it is the firſt time you 


+ venture among ſuch a number of 
dur real enemies. 3 
__ © Bluſh not when you enter the apart- 

ments, but preſent yourſelf with the 


© them, I owe you one advice. 


« eaſe of a woman habituated to act in 
© the brilliant ſcenes of life. Were 
they to perceive the ſmallef altera- 
tion in your. features; diffidence in 


2 your ſteps, and confuſton in the com : 
: "TRY | ) FP. , 


_ © pliments you will pa 


es a few hundreds 


17 


pride would ſhew vou immedlatel 

their ſuperiority. The kan * — 
her countenance, or mimicks only 
thoſe of the company the viſits, is con- 
ſidered by them as an exotick tranſ- 
planted on a foreign ſoil; the ſhadow 
of a reality, Reſume your ſpirits, 
Henrietta, and yield them not an ad- 
vantage you. partake with them. 
Your modeſty, you ſhould leave in 
the coach; it is a bad companion 
among the great; it may murder the 
inexpreſſible charms of your ſhape, 
and rob your graces of their enchant- 
ing play. Never forget that a becom- 
ing vice is much more eſteemed than 
an aukward virtue.“ | 
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LETTER XviI. 


IKE a ſenſible Frenchman, who 
| never beheld but the borrowed 
charms of the ladies of Paris, on enter- 
ing Ranelagh fixes upon a beauty 


* 


wherever he caſts his eyes, and at that 


heavenly fight thinks himſelf in a ter- 
reſtrial paradiſe, my ſoul panted with 
delight at rae firſt glance I threw before 


and round me in Lady B-—=y's apart- 


ment, Though I had mavy times add- 
ed to the number of the idle and the 

Vat a lady of quality's rout, never 
had I ſeen the ſame ſumptuoſity and 
magnificence diſplayed. ' My * 
tion did not, however, confuſe my head; 
Icurtſied, talked, liſtened, and anſwered, 
with all the coolneſs of a ſatisfied pride. 
The reſpe& ſhe wed me by ſome, noble- 
men. of our acquaintance, called ſoon 
the general attention ; men and women 
with the moſt impertinent curioſity 
eyed me from head to foot : from the 


ſmiles of the former, and the -uneaſineſs 
of the latter, I quickly diſcovered I 


made a tolerable figure. The ſpite of 


our own ſex is the beſt Taeter of 
our charms; words have not | 


| | alf it's 
expreſſion and eloquence, and it js the 


more flattering, that it is forced from 


So volatile . WP... ſo diſſipated, 


and (ſeemingly more devoted to pleaſure 


than to ſentiment, made me fancy eve 
individyal out of the reach of the paſ- 


ons. Whoeyer thinks hot.“ ſaid I 


to myſelf, « _—_ feel; * a 
1 4 * ©. { ; 4 »} 


y ot return, their 


differs in her dreſs, her ſpeech, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| _ * HENRIETTA, | 
their longrage and tpanners belird ren - / moſt women are defirous. to poſſeſs, 
n, wit, und common ſenſe. as the latter is 5 


Mets. Verman read in my Heart. 
„ That *. 
Henrietta, which offend your ſenfibi« 
© lity, are the effects of a refined poli- 
tick. 'Thoughtleſsneſs is the excuſe 
© for the faults rank and- fortune do 
© not juſtify, and a guard againſt the 
« indiferetions of too open a charaRer; 
© they ſave the trouble to bluſh; and 
« defeat the hatred of an enemy, or the 
* ſagacity of a rival. Another time 1 
2 will explain to you the hidden myfte- 
< ries of ſuch a conduct, and convinee 
* you of it's propriety. It is enough 
no to aſſure you, that none here are 
* really what appear to be.” 
« But the old, Madam, hy do th 

© play the fools? The levity of yout 

agrees with the wrinkles on their faces 
9 xo more than the libertiniſm of a bi- 
* thop with the ſanctity of his ſtation. 
Their airs and their age are the moſt 
«. incompatible things I ever ſaw: their 
union is a moſt violent ſatire of rea- 
4 fon and decency, TI wiſh I had tot 
6. beheld the odious ſpectacle. 
When you know mankind better, 
you will take theſe contradictions as 
the natural effects of a ſocial life. 
© The fear of being forſaken When we 
can no longer procure a diverfion or 
a pleaſure, compels us td aſſume the 


4 looks of 'approbation and indulgence; 


by conforming, in appearance, to the 
.*:follies of young people, we ennoble 
© -and authorize their gratitude 
„gives, in return, relpeſts and atten- 
+ dance. Thus our pride enjoys when 
* other ſentiment is dead. The 
miſeries of a ſolitude, after having 
Jong lived in the world, are not to be 
42 bol ne. 
4 ſlander. A woman who has not that 
« comfort at Gxty might as well be by- 
* ried: the torment of reflecting is 
'« worſe than death ; hardly one in ten 
< thouſand can think coldly on the paft, 
„ 9% a tolerable companion to her- 
4 : . : eren. 


© Continue your obſervations; Hey" 
„ rietta. ' This is a ſchoo! where yo 


©. ma form your judgment, and then 

0 ed no need of a guide in the thorr 
path of life. I adviſe you not to 
ſhe v ſo muck wit, that they may think 
tbey have more than yo -this ſupe- 
„ 4apitYy rather than nat of beauty, 
1 0 6 


— 


— — ͤ ́uwPw2— 


We muſt ſtill ſee, talk, and 


my ' + Then, Suſennah, 


© the former their own work. Allow 
them that advantage, and your own 
rivals will praiſe you," . 


LETTER XVIII. _ 


Sven 4 group” of fooliſh bead, 
F though the (greateſt: part of them 
eſteemed the wiſeſt the nation, 
plunged me a few: minutes into a ſad 
reverie, and cauſed the following ali. 


1 , : ; 

What men! what women! This 
_ © the choſen ſet of mankind recom. 
© mended me by my mother! The cir. 
cle into which ſhe deſtinies me to moye! 
However plauſible her juſtification of 
them, no real worth can be hid un- 
der fo viſible a contempt of them. 
ſelves. He who has merit is fond of 
lory, and not of ſhame. She who 
as virtue, prides not in the airs of 
vice. Their folly is too natural to be 
affected. What! not one thought 
that can reveal their reaſon ! Every 
where the looks of ſelf - ſufficĩiency 
Have we, then, no other value than 
that we receive from a coſtly dreſs 
and agraceful mien! People ſo much 
taken up with their dear perſons can- 
not concern themfelves in another's 
happineſs ; their ſouls muſt be to- 
tally dead to tender feelings: love, 
pity, and generoſity, are unknown to 
them; their affections centre in them, 
in them only. How can a woman 
reſiſt long the preſſing paſſions of her 
heart, and the attacks of a loyer, when 
her virtue is not ſupported by the 
eſteem and tenderneſi of her huſband! 

How can this not hate bis wi 
when cards, diſſipation, and the de- 
© fre of pleaſing, are the delights ſhe 
refers to his attachment? -Oh! true 
. proceeds from our og 

and not the vain ſatisfaction of a fa 
pride! It may be u torment to be de. 
prived at ance” of the appesrancts of 
© rank and fortune; but when we en · 
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joy them, poot, poor indeed, iz the 


-© pleaſure they givet* £ 
5 re 1 thought of Mr. 
Romney; take my word for it. From 
my comparing him; to the company 1 
_ with” he gained RY 2 
elteem; 1 ted on n conjuga 

200 25 27175 eee. £3 Tao 397 enlivened 


d 
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calixened b a mutual love: it appear · 
ed bo me the only bliſs, to, be waſh 
mother. bg. ine A M901 % 
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LETTER XIX. 


THE men were too politely bred 

up not to offend my 83822 
hetender of their homage. My charms, 
for an hour, unte the topick of their in- 
defatigable tot nes. Never be fore were 
my cars ſtundel with ſuch a torrent of 
impertinent eulogiums. I was an an- 
|; juſt. eſcaped from Heaven for the 

light of mankind, the only tempta- 
tion the devil could reaſonably think of 
to plunge them deeper and deeper-into 
fin, No woman could be without enyy, 
no man without love, at the. fight of ſo 
trapſcendent a beauty: what quarrels, 
what diſſentions, I would cauſe. in ſo- 


ciety ! 7 1 

Thus, dear $uſannah, was I peſtered 
and tormented, til] a fine lady ſtopped 
this tide of falſhood and civility, by de- 
fcing me to make one with her at qua- 
drille, TR, N44 18 

I never. ay, - m.* 4 81 
This bs . her. 

Lou never play | Amazing! 

And, ſhru 
contempt, left me, with— Good God! 
what company has ſhe kept!“ 
Pray, Miſs,* aſked another, with 
the . ſupercilious air of , a new-made 
— why ſince you do not play, how 
do you kill the tedious hours of an 
< evening? For my part, I would die 
were I to tell them by myſelf at my 
4 chimney=copner,. How dp you mu- 
© der them away Miſs 7”, 
In the cooverfation, my lady, of a 
© few of my mother's choſen friends. 
„ut, Mie, we cannot always 
I atten." eee 
Me think, Madam 
Tou think! Ahl ahl ahl that is. 
odd enought. Fine diverſion indeed!” 
And, with the ſmile of pity, ſhe went 
nr} ary my anſwer to every. card- 


9. 03 an | 

The fingularity, of my; replies freed 
me from any admrers g they could not, 
with bonour to ibemſalves, differ in my 
_ favour from the. opinion of a quality- 
walt. I was truly a very fine cyeature; 
but how could I hays any merit, Gnce 
1 played not at cards, and durſt to boaſt 


F 


ing her ſhoulders.up wit 


forme upon eee 
ook : ſome ſmiled their --approbatiou 
of me but none preſamed. to; take my 
part. 609 8 „ o A e 4 11 4 
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137 210 46 eog s bu, Rei wa 
MI mother was vpon the rack ; I 
1 ſaw it: hut hopeſt pride; had 


vailed over falſe vanity ; 1 was in 
E.nfible of bar folferioge.. 1, 5 8 


A pretty world this!*. ſaid 1 y- a 


ſelf : they courted-me hen they took 
me for a fool, and forſake ine when 
J prove I am not ſo !! 
The reflected contempt they ĩaſpired 
me for them, ſpread itſelf, on my coun- 
tenanceg, nor did I attempt to conceal 


it. Ready wit, or ſuperiority of birth, 


nad not availed mee much it. gave 


me an importance which fteuck theſe 
little fouls, and gave again a life to 
their deceitful. flattering tongue; . Had 
L betrayed. a ſenſibiluy at the. affcomt 
intended upon me, I ſhould. have been 
avoided and Javghed att but my indif- 
ferenceannouncing both my knowledge 
of the world, and my diſdain of them, 
their haughtineſs vaniſhed, and I was 
once more courted and admiced. 
Ibis ſudden, turn threw the counteſs 
into no ſmall confuſion. From the bad 
opinion ſhe entertained for the compa- 
ny, ſhe had hoped they would not per- 
ceiye the advantage ſhe had given me, 
or fide with me againſt an, heraick 
ſupporter of their invaded rights. Like 
an army of ſcribblers, always ready to 
engage the firſt genius who dares. to 
monopolize : the publick eſteem, the 
fools of quality ſkould conſtantly ftawd 
in defence of one another, and with 
ſneers, jargon, and ſcorn, beat their 
enemy out of the field. 
For the firſt time, the ſenſe of her 


folly brought a glow on the cheeks of 


« fine lady; ſpite of her. fan; which 


Iheiplaced between ber ſhame and us, I 


diſcovered it. It was not the colour- 


ing of an humbled pride, but of the 


conſciguſneſs of having acted contra 
to the dictates of her heart. Thiedit. 


covery made me her friend; at the ſame 


time that it, filled me With indigna- 
tion | ainſt the Mmauders of. the 8 


which had thus ennobled fal hood and 


imgertjnence, to 
and teaſon. 


de du grace of Mature 
My 


pi - 4 


- 4 
= 
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ing were the natural effe 
ferent lights under which they appeared 


 ſmother every bluth 


80 


en avd women before me. The 

pay: all, Te what I knew, wels the 
ſame maſk, and have a ſoul the very 
contraſt of their air. Does the moral 
he preaches tell always the real ſenti- 
ments of a clergyman; and a promiſe, 
on his honour, the integrity of a noble- 
man? No; not one in twenty agrees 
with his ſermons, or his words: their 
hearts are in a perpetual contradiftion 
with their tongues. How difficult to 
know mankind | That knowledge we 
can acquire no more than that of our- 
ſelves: like the myſteries, they bid de- 
fiance to our reaſon and experience, 


3' of 


LETTER XxT. 


Mol pot for the future believe the 


appearances; but, like a circum- 


| {pet plylaſopber, wait till every doubt 


de elucidated to form my jodgpent. 
This reſolution reconciled me t 
company; whom I looked then upon 


8 A particular kind of men who had 


their own langyage, opinions, and 
TIEN CS hoe hearts, doubly 
 gvarded by, pride and policy, never 
truſted their real feelings to the indiſ- 
.cretion of o 

o far in their favour, as to doubt whe- 
ther their apparent folly was not true 
wildom, ſince the generality of man- 
kind continued to proſtrate at their 
Feet, adore their whims, and be ruled 


F 


by them. 


Theſe changes in my way of think- 
2 of the flif- 


to me. I was in the caſe of a man 


who, ſeeing a cameleon in a green co- 


Tour, thought it was it's genuine form, 


"till he Ne it turned into White, 
a 


then biack, then red, according to the 
various-coloured objects near which it 


ſtood. The diverſity of the characters 


of thoſe whom he has intereſt to pleaſe 
or deceive, is the coloured object from 


which the great borraw their counte- - 


nances;z and fo expreſſive is then the 


_figure they put on, that within a'few 
. -hovrs they may zationally be'efteemied 
"or Leſpiſed, © n 


Tired to lien, and be compelled to 


Attacks" on wy delicacy called m 


ed me to the 


ook or a featwe, I went 


their perpetu«l ry 


: a of the counteſs's cha- 


: 


racer, made me inffantly repeal the 
ſentence. I had pronounce ing the 


cheeks, I got up; and, after havia 
walked round ſcverfl card · tables, ſtep. 
d to that where'the'counteſs played, 
6 mnch of good: natute and friendlhi; 
was in my looks, that ſhe beheld me 
without hatred. This paſſion, as a ſpe. 
cifick againſt the ſenſe of our injuſtice, 
prevails. ſo often in the hearts of thoſe 
who offend, that the abſence of it in 
yy counteſs confirmed my eſteem of 

er. | | 7 
There was by her an empty chair, 
She looked at it; then ſmiled upon me, 
I underſtood her, and ſat down. She 
ſtooped to my ear. 5 
© I was a fool forgive. Upon the 
ſtage my rank has placed me, there 
are parts I am obliged to perform, to 


© comply with the talte of the ſpecta- 


c 

c 

c 

tor. The more we ſwerve from na. 
© ture, and depart from other men's 
opinions and manner of acting, the 
« greater our glory, the louder and 
more inceſfant the applauſes they be. 
* ſtow. Though ſenſible that our tri. 
* umphs are the contempt of the wiſe, 
* thele are ſo few, compared to tle 
© multitude who admire us, that our 
* reaſon argues always in favour of 
our pride: add to this the filly at- 
* tempts of the publick, which afford 
© us as much pleaſure as Holland's 
© ſervile imitation of Garrick's man- 
ner gives a diſguſt to the beſt judges 
© of theatrical merit; and you will 
* ceale to wonder we {til} continue to 
« wear a maſk which every body endea- 
© vours to take away from us, to adorn 
* themſelves with. Let us be friends, 
© Miſs; 45 will find me worthy of 
© yourekteem ; to you I will ſhew the 
« woman I muſt conceal from the pub · 


lick eye. Merit, in the polite world, 


© has the fate of an ill-written novel; 
wit is an intruder, whoſe ſight is cou - 
ſtantly detefted and avoided.” 

' Her partner then begging ſhe would 
attend to her cards 

If you defpiſe me not, Miſs, come 

© to ſee me; I will be proud of an iuti- 
* macy with you, Will you? 
I curtſied to her invitation, and pro- 


= 


miſled to go. 1. 


LETTER XX. | 


FHAT! ſaid I to myſelf, # 
I was going to Mrs, Ver- 


manz for the ſake only of 2 
ME ase ee 100 eee 26 Tree 


- 11460. n bas n e 1 8 
* from their in fer ichs, thegreat degrade 
ſſiemſelves from the dignity of man, 
* and leave, ſhameleſsly, to thoſe they 
* ſcorn, the ap earances of a ſuperiority 
* of merit an rave! 1s 1 wo 
„chat the ingenuity.and. good. ſenſe of 
© the Counteſs Mortimer ſhould be 
# ſuch a defect as to expoſe her to a 
« bluſh, or the ſecret malicious whiſ- 


* pers of a polite eircle, were ſhe bold 


© enough, to talk and behave in cha- 
© rater! A torment to a generous 


© heart muſt be a life thus forcibly de- 


« voted to falſhood and folly. I oy 
* look happy; it is a lye. Happineſs 
cannot confiſt in the perpetual ſa- 
« crifice of our taſtes and inclinations, 
© in the frivolous, regard of thoſe we 
© deſpiſe, or in the natural contempt 
« we muſt have of ourſelves. The 
« pleaſures of pride. are not a compen- 
«ſation for the loſs of the publick eſ- 
© teem;z their indifference of it is not 
« hacere: ever an, every woman, 
c — abſolutely inſenſible of ho- 
$ gour, is proud to obtain and deſerve 
it.“ 


Fax from berlin By wound which 
my heart had received, the company 
renewed it's ſenfibility. | The deſpair 
ever enjoying happineſs with a cour- 
tier, who, from his circumſtances in 
life, had none to procure, revived the 
idea of Mr. Romney. * A man of his 
rank had not the noble privilege cf 
© being a fool, without incurring the 
* contempt of the world: on his me- 
* rit only could he rely for an honour- 
' able diinQtion in a ſociety, where 


* fortune,” unattegded by a high birth, 


* entitles not the "individuals to the 


© airs, vices, and follies of people of 


quality. When the depravity of our 
* hearts js not encouraged by flatterers 
and the inſignificancy of our enemies, 
_ © we ſeldom laugh voluntarily at mo- 
'* rality, and give à looſe to every de- 
* fre. | From Mr. Romney's real ne- 


V cefſity, of 'gheying the "calls of bo- 
bor anddecency,. I may ſafely con. 


* clude he is the man my reaſon mult 
« prefer,” eee e | 
Certain that the knowledge of thjs 
lat thought would difpleaſe Mrs. 
1 100 took cate to conceal it from 
der. 1 1 ' 


mer 1 goigl 52S HN. . 
-; © $6. thoughtful, Hepriettaf iff this 
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much ſuffocated from the t air 
des tired with their ſenſeleſe prai 
© "Modeſty is here in 8 Ken 180= 
© ny; it ſeems ved! Gon -v ano 
© ther in their attacks againft her; an 
exert all the powers of refined civi- 
© lity to give her the deadly bbw, 
Though you have tavght me to'an- 
ſwer their language, you have not 
made me inſenfible of the poiſon it 
contains. In vain does the ambi- 
tious gild the pill of . to con- 
uer the ſcruples of the man he wants; 
this ſoon parts it from it's taliſman, 


A 


difference is an Ax. to virtue: 1 
7 to be witty on an immoral ſub- 
en YI rs is 
þ Few women, Henrietta, would 
miſtake compliments for offences, 
and none be fo ſevere upon them- 
elves. Words from thoſe men's 
lips, like a trifling noiſe it a ſolitary 
place, can alarm or frighten but the 
fools and cowards, Wherever you 
Is you will meet the ſame men; all 

ave deſires, and will tell yon of 
them; they differ only in the manner 
and expreſſion, The audacity of a 
beau, and the reſpectful homage of a 
man diffident of his merit, are adapted 
* totheir characters; both talk as th 
* feel, and behave as they dare. For- 
give mankind their errors; but take 
© care not to be their victim. Like 
* you, I want to breathe: let's go. 
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LETTER XXI.. 


HE woman of gallantry rejoĩces 
no more at the vain attempts of 
her jealous huſband to ſurprize ber upon 
the bed of guilt, and a prime miniſter 
at having ſetured a majority in his fa“ 


vour in both houſes, than 1 did when T 


left Lady B- 


y's rout. My heart, 


free ffom conſtraint; dilated with inex- 


£ 

— 
wi 
i vo 


* * 
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preſſible delight at the recoytry of it's 


Berg: Like the light which' diſpels 
ears of- a child trembling in che 
rite toy he had loſt, the fręedom 1 En- 
joyed obliterated the odigus hoors, dbr- 


of faſhion, and endeared ic my lehſes 
the memory of My Raney nt 


ing which my mind had. deen the flave 


FRICH 1 


2 


. 2 


— 


* 


vie one ano. 


and ſees it as it is, My feigned in- 


7 and gives him back the favou- 


% 


22 HENRIETTA, 


ing e of „ and the between love and pride, hen the vn. 
counſels of my mother, had put on my expected prefence of Mr. Romney gave 
eyca, vaniſhed as ſoon as I began ta the victory to the former. | 
reflect. When in the cool hours of re- Mrs. Verman deigg. not at home, I 
| tirement, the ſoul being not then biaſ- knew not at firſt whether I ſhould re. 
fed by the preſence of the deluſive ob- ceive him; but my beart talking in his 
jets which attracted her attention, we favour, he was introduced. . 
appeal to our underftapding from the My countenance did not beſpeak the 
judgment of our paſſions, how different proud Henrietta; my fight had, how. 
| the conſequence we draw, the ſentence ever, ſuch an effeft upon him as to 
we decree! At thoſe hours, the ambi. make his bow and his compliment ex.' 
tious, the miſer, the voluptuous, and arg” ungraceful and unmeaning. 
the lover, may ſee as clearly in their This man,” faid I to myſelf, - 
heal ts, as they behold their 2 * knows how to flatter; his confuſion + © 
a faithful glaſs. The vanity of their * tells his reſpect; I muſt reward him 
purſuits, and the ridicule of their * for it.“ Poſe 
withes, are written in large charafters And I immediately called his ſpiritg 
before them; yet, though all have the to order, by affuring, with a ſmile, 1 
power to read, how few will or can was pleaſed to ſee him. 
exert it! We are ſo averſe to be en- Oh! ſay gain you are pleaſed!” 
lightened, ſo unwilling to ſacrifice er- What fenſe do you give to theſe 
rors to truth, that it would ſeem we * words, that you with to hear them re, 
are, from the moment we are born, put peated? ??? 1 
under the guard of folly. Reaſon, Re- * They bave ſüch a charm as to 
fon ! I am afraid thou art but an empty * ſtrike my foul with unſpeakable de- 
name! I ſee Ambition conquer Love, light! Forgive—but—Oh! M. 
and Love conquer Avarice; but what Henrietta, would this heart coal 
ſon ever yielded to the cool voice of lay open before you l 
Reaſon 1 That man is feebly affected I am quite a ftranger to the lan- 
whoſe ſoul can be eaſily argued into * vage of @ heart; I beg you would 
moderation; whoſe feelings,” like the peak in a tongue I may underſtand 
airs of a coquette, are at the command and anfwer. How does Lady Ben- 
of bis judgment. | E 
6 And I fat down. 
| | Very well.“ 
LETTER XXIV. And, with a ſigh, he drew a chair 
g near me. | 
0? apt is our mind to change and * This opportunity I have long de- 
paſs from one determination to ano- * fired for, Frown not; my happineſs 
ther, that, unleſs the heart be abſolute. depends wholly upon your miles. 
ly taken up with a ſenſation, none can * Beggar me not of this minvte of bliſs; 
A themſelves to welcome, the next my honeſty has a friend in your vir» 
day, the opinion they had the day be. tue. A true love can never give of 
fore: ſuch a ficklenefs is the ſatire of * fence; it is an homage due to beau- 
the modern education, If, at a time 75 | | | 
-when our underſtanding may be modi- | had not the heart, Suſannab, to 
fied at the pleaſure of our inftruftors, play the coquente, and plague the map 
we were not, through their ignorance, whoſe fincerity I could not queſtion. , 
Jed into a falſeknowledge of the foibles 1 thought, Sir, you eſſeemed me 
of humanity, we would not labour un- too much to talk to my pride rather 
der the mortal pang of ſuſpenſe: our * than to my reaſon, Do you believe 
choices would be as unalterable as the me ſo void of- ſenſe as not to be able 
ſeryour of a devotee, fully convinced * to bear butof flattery? What a miſe- 
the exiftence and power of the God * rable opinion they entertain of the 
adores. Some boaſt their conſtancy oung women in this polite 155 
ben once reſolved; I believe them no ray, Sir, find another topick t 
' more than I would a criminal, who © my own perſon, or give me leave to 
pleads not guilty, in hope his guilt * retire. I am too proud to ſtay with 
| not be detected. * a man who compliments my vanitj 


I was the bert morning wayezing il} * the expence of wy chapaBter.” | 2 
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« Miſtake me not: I both eſteem and 
© love you. I have, undoubtedly, many 
« of the faults peculiar to my age; but 
1 deteſt falſhood. Never have my 
« lips belied my heart, and betrayed a 
« virtuous woman into the belief of a 
« paſſion 1 did not feel.“ 110 

*. Theſe are the very looks, the very 
t expreſſions of deceit; all uſe them to 
© betray.” . 0 

In me they are the interpreters of 
a eh. 0 

« If the moſt experienced women 
« are daily dupes to the arts of men, 
« what innocent maid is able to diftin- 
« pviſh it from nature, and be free 
« from doubt and fear! Imprudence 
« and ſelf-ſufficiency may eaſily be- 
« heve, and truſt their charms for the 
« ſecurity of a man's words, Solong 
« us | am nota fool, for me probability 
« will not be conviction.” | 


© Will not you make an exception? 


In your favour?” 

© Indeed, I deſerve it. | 

© T have but your word; and you are 
© aman.* | 

© Do you take me for an enemy? 

Noz but I will act as if you were.” 


* Soſuſpicious, and you live happy! 


For that very reaſon I am not mi- 
© ſerable. x | 

© What charms are there in inſenſi- 
© bility ?* | 

© Thoſe of being ſafe from the pains 
© of repentance.” Eo 

© How can you feel thoſe when unit - 
ed to a man of honour?” 1 42 

The ſcarcity of ſuch a character is 
* not à temptation to credit it's re - 
© ality.” | 11 

© How ſevere. your ſatire of man- 
* kind1 what, not one man of true 
merit??? Nen e 

What do you underſtand by true 
* merit? I never heard of any thin 
© much 
* ferently defined, that one would be 
* Wtto think it does not exiſt." 

True merit confiſts in never doing 

q 1 the ditates of one's 


avowed libertipiſm is the character of 

ut merit! Who would not be a 
to ſociety, were he to obey 
dat tho calls of his paſſions ?* ; 


The natural ity of to, 
* lynniog Heartztn, 7 coorefted by 


ken of; but it is ſo dif- 
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liberal principles is humane, gene- 


rous, indulgent to all men, and ſe- 
© vereonly to himſelf.” | , 
* But, Sir, the covurtier's creed is 
abſolutely the reverſe of yours. You 
do not pretend, : ſurely, to a greater 
degree of wiſdom, which of. you is 
-right?* | Fc ; 
8 1 appeal to your heart for a judg- 
© ment between us. * 
l I pronpupce in your favour,” 
He took my hand to his lips, and 
printed a kiſs upon it. | 
What avails my deciſion, if I fa- 
voured only a chimera? Where is the 
man reſembling your deſcription ?. 
By what ſigns may I know him from 
his mimick ? Buffoons excel often in, 
the parts they imitate. Think of the 
dangers ta which, one error expoſes, 


AS 0 a @a 


attending our credulityz who will re- 
flet, and not ſuſpend his judgment, 
not wait till our reaſon ſatisfied ob- 
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make?“ 


© Too many cautions, Miſs, are the 


poiſon-of lite : we ſhoyld be the moſt 
wretched of all creatures, were our. 
hearts in a = calm, our minds 
ever capable of reflection. No plea. 
ſures could we enjoy, were we to ſub» 
mit them to the tribunal of reaſon, 
Who would venture on the perilous 
ſea of marriage with the view of the 
forms impending: upon it? What, 
ſaciety would long ſubſiſt, were every 
individual to entertain a mutual-dit , 
ſidence one of another? I do not ſay, 
Miſs, we ſhould truſt a man upon 
his apparent behaviour; too often is 


form of a rogue; but let this never 
keep ſo tri a guard upon himſelf, 
nature will betray him: if he hag 
vices, he will forget himſelf, and be 
then the ſport of our ſex, and the 
ſcorn of yours. I am a man, there» 
fore liable to imperfections and fol - 
ly: this is no reaſon why I ſhould be 
tainted with them. Let my actions, 
Miſs,” anſwer. for my veracity; eſs 
teem me ſo long as 
7 i ' I | 1 d 
Aud you think, Sir, that a mag, 
cannot watch ſo attentively. upon 


© hiaſelf, a6;tokeep incog. whilſt he is 


« pleaſed to be ſo?” 


Add by a ſtrong paſſion, and 
in the hope of — th 


© corets, 


. 
1 
1. 
— 1 
14 


us, of the unavoidable humiliation 


jects no longer to the choice we 


the ops of a man of -honour, the 


ſhall deſerve - 


e prize he 
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© covets, the ambitious may ſacrifice 
© nature to the only want he feels. 
© But a real lover has conftantly his 
© heart on his lips; his ſoul is ſeen in 
. © his eyes» he has not the power to de- 
© ceive, Reſpe& is the characteriſtiek 
of a lover; never will he, or can he, 
© offend the object he is enamoured 
«6 with. 5 | I. "4 
And you love me? 
© The doubt is torment. I love, ſin- 
© cerely love you.” | 
And he fell on his knees. | 
That your ſuſpicions may entirely 
4 yaniſh, 4 is my hand; difpoſe of 
it. Do you ſtill doubt my ſincerity?“ 
I felt ſuch a pleaſure on ſeeing him 
at my feet, that I forgot to bid him to 
fife. Both my hands were in his; and 
my looks told him plainly I had a mind 
ko believe. 
Do you ſtill doubt my ſincerity ?* 
41 do not. But." 
But. — 
How expreſſive of fear was his ſtam- 
mering of that word! Fa? 
_ © You may change.” . 
Change! No; never, never. Tam 
© happy=——" | | 
At that infant the door flew open, 
and my mother entered the room. 


LETTER XXV. 


c HAT! Mr. Romney at my 
W « daughter's feet! at a firſt 


© yifit! What am I to believe? 
© Look upon her, Madam: was not 
© my fituation very natural? Who 
© could with impunity behold- ſugh 
© charms? T — a mtg _ their 
© power. My fortune and my hands- 
« are at her 2 dere Hen - 
© rietta, your confuſion is an affront 
upon your mother and me. Since 


© ſhe loves you, ſhe cannot be offended . 


< at the reſpectful attachment of a friend 
« of her family: my character and 
© riches are as unqueſtionable as your 
© beauty, and her affection for you. 
© See our pardon in her looks.” * 
* © T own, Sir, that I was ſurprized 
« at the novelty. I did not, indeed I 
did not expett it; but Iam not an- 


c * 3 
T bele laſt words i ſpoke with a 

_ ſmile, and then darted at me an eye 
FBlled with indignation. She came to 
. * . . TEN 


— 


HENRIETTA, 


Mrs, Verman. 


He our excuſe!” 1 . 


converſation the turn ſhe liked the beſt. 


often defeated by her prudence, Tired 


his enemy, as ſhe was at the thought 


forgive. All this ſhe expreſſed with 


Is it thus, Miſs, you keep the pro. 
© miſe you made? 
© '] here is my excuſe, Madam.“ 

And I pointed to Mr. Romney. The 
energy of my anſwer, ſtill enforced by 
the firmneſs of my voice, confounded 


She bit her lips with reſentment, and 

8 ; | | pe — 7 

| matner had too much power o 

her — not to ſubdue them idem. 

5 when their knowledge would have 
mitted her to cenſure; and too much 

art, not to put the moſt obſtinate man 

out of his favourite ſubjects, and give a 


In vain did Mr. Romney ſeize every 
opportunity to introduce the topicksgf 
love and marriage, his ingenuity was as 


at laſt not to be able to put one Word 
or two in favour of his defires, he dock 
his leave, fully convinced that if he had 
my conſent, he could not flatter himſelf 
with that of my mother, \ 


LETTER XXVI, 


JO ON after Mr. Romney's retreat, 
Mrs, Verman's political indiffe- 
rence dwindled into a downright an- 
r. Her ſacrifice of this paſſion/made 

it but the fiercer when ſhe could infulge 
it. The bad man is not ſo heartily in- 
cenſed at the honours conferred upon 


her reaſon had been the ſport of my hy- 
pocriſy. Her offended pride made her 
for ſome time forget the miſcarriage of 
her favourite plan. She could not bear 
having been the fool of à daughter, 
whoſe inclinations ſhe fancied to have 
at i iſpoſal. To: ſee 3 
trarity to expectation, was an al- 
ſault on her judgment ſhe could not 


looks, motions, and words. No longer 
was I her beloved Henrietta; but a 
baſe, ungrateful, unnatutal wreteh, 
whom ſhe had nurſed up like à tender 
friend, to be the moſt effeRually rob- 
— of her bappineſs, and ſtabbed to the 
Art. * N 
Conſcious I had vot done avy thing 
I ought to repeqt- or [bluſh for, I ſat 
ſilent, and with all the intrepidity of 
innocence. The calm af my {pints 
taiſed her paſſion 4 higher 17 
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My inſenſibility of ber wrongs was a 
keener injury than my diſſimulation: 
this might be the effect of fear; but 
the former could only be cauſed by in- 
difference or hatred. 

Had Lthen attempted 'my defence, 
like the pilot who would fail againſt 
the tide and wind, the utmoſt efforts 
of art and ingenuity would have prov- 
ed — As well might I have 
told a young widow, enchanted at the 
death of an abhorred huſband, ſhe 
ſhould regret his loſs, and be a prey to 
ſorrow, than to have hoped to convince 
my mother of the reaſonableneſs of my 
attachment to Mr. Romney, and the 
abſurdity of her charge 3 nary me. I 
waited till ſhe had abſolutely loſt the 
power of ſpeech, and of expreſſing in 
Ber a violent affection of the 
ſoul. So uncommon a flood of fury 
could not continue: the delicacy of her 
ſrame could not long labour under the 
deſtroying ſenſation: the moment came, 
when, between a half breathing and 
fainting, ſhe forcibly abandoned to me 
her ears and her reaſon, 

I told her of the force of the circum- 
ſtances; ſhe thook her head with con- 
tempt of the good qualities and fortune 
of Mr. Romney, which would ſatisfy 
even the ambition or ſenſibility of a 
girl my ſuperior in birth or accom» 
pliſhments, 

« Weak girl! weak girl! 

And ſhe put her hands upon her 


8. 

What happineſs, dear Madam, can 
* your daughter promiſe herſelf with 
© a nobleman who will love her but 
* ſo long as her charms ſhall pleaſe his 
* fancy, and ſcorn her from the hour 
the novelty being vaniſhed, he will 
© repent the choice he made? Love may 
for a while ſilence pride and ambi- 
tion; but when it's illuſions are paſ- 


© ſed, will not the once favourite in- 


© clination be curſed as the cauſe of 
© endleſs ſhame and ſorrow? If the 
© good-nature of an huſband does not 
permit him to declare his thoughts 
* openly, does not the diſcerning ſelf- 
© love of his wife trace them in his be- 
6 baviour ? What woman of any de- 
© licacy can tamely ſuffer the diſlike of 
der huſband? Diſlike! rather ſhould 
have ſaid his contempt 1-What vir- 


tue can then be guarded againſt the 


* temptation of revenge? Though a 
hy crime, who will not commit it? In 


vain ſhould we call to religion fos 
help againſt the reſentment of our 
hearts. The woman, I fear, is al- 
ways between God and our prayers. 
Expoſe me not, dear Madam, t6 a 
futurity marked. with deſpair, vice, 
and folly, In an union with Mr. 
Romney, equality of rank frees me 
from his diſdain.” ln 
Leave me leave me, thou thought - 
© eſa girl!?“ | 

I will not till I have found my mo- 
© ther again. 

Forget that man, and I am thy 
© mother.” 

* Would you ſee me miſerable ?* 

Thou art a fool, Henrietta; thou 
© art a fool! Leave me. | 

On my knees I beg for forgiveneſs, 
and your approbation.” 

Expect neither of them. What ob. 
© ſtinacy! I bave no patience,” 3 

And riſing with the motions of the 
utmoſt diſpleaſure,” 

To your room—no more will I 
* hear—to your room this moment!* 
I Gghed, and obeyed, 


LETTER XXVII. 


» | 
1 two following days I was 

kept cloſe priſoner, and forbitl 
the- uſe of my pen. This ſeverity 
ſtrengthened the paſſion it was intend. 
ed to deſtroy. In the abſence of the 
daily diverſons which took up my time 
and my thoughts, my fancy naturally 
gave way to the feelings of my heart, 
as the ſole relief againſt the tediouſneſs 
of captivity. A perpetual reverie on 
the man we love muſt neceſſarily add 


to his charms, and our tenderneſs. 


He is not like a caſtle we build in the 


- air with the richeſt materials our ima- 


— can dream of; and whoſe 


ucture, in the ſobriety of our ſenſes, 


reaſon diſapproves, and pulls down x 
this is not the fate of a lover; we are 
always ſo ſmitten with the agrecable 


i&ure, as to have it not in our power 
- diſcern it's defects. Mrs. Verman's 
proceedings favoured Mr. Romney: not 
once did Reaſon whiſper that prejudice 
might lead the pencil. I drew, and 
was pleaſed with my work. 
To theſe two days of entire folitude, 
Suſannah, I owe my preſent misfor- 


tunes; , they decided my paſſion, and 
the wretch I _ My mo- 
Da cher 


made me 
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ther but that charafter is ſacred—I 
muſt ſuppreſs my complaints, and ſuf- 
fer in Nee. | WP 


I was muſing upon the continual 
divorces among the all cauſed 
either by an inequality. of birth and 
fortune, or a difference of humour, and 
trembling to rank one day with theſe 
unfortunate; when the houſekeeper 
gave me the following letter. 


"© TO MISS HENRIETTA VERMAN. 


6 WHEN my Henrietta's ingenuity, 
' © betraying the ſentiments' of 
0 — 0 - _—__- the _ 
6 th of happineſs, how cou 
I have thought I — then upon the 
very brink of miſery! I had hard] 
© indulged-the hope of bliſs when 4 
* yaniſhed, and left but pain behind. 
The ſtarving wretch who, finding a 
* purſe of gold; is robbed of it at the 
very minute his ſoul dilates with joy 
at the delightful ſight, ſuffers not half 
the torments. my fatal diſappoint- 
ment has oppreſſed me with! Chance 
may ſtill favour him; thatis a com- 
fort: I bave none! Deſpair only is 
in view; it reaches my heart; it is 
torn—exquiſitely torn! I wiſh. but 
for death, ſince I cannot obtain my 
Henrietta! | | 
Mrs. Verman's ambition is an ob- 
ſtacle I have it not in my power to 
conquer. Of all paſſions it is the 
moſt inflexible; it hardens a heart, 
and beggars it of juſtice and humani- 
ty. Maternal love is now a dormant 
virtue in a mother's breaſt : of fancy 
or pride ſhe obeys the diftates; they 
are the ſole counſelors ſhe adviſes 
with, either for the faſhion of her 
dreſs, or the eſtabliſhment of her 
children. This indifference of their 
happineſs, once — into habit, 
reaſon can never alter: ſhe will have 
them ſee through her own eyes, argue 
as ſhe feels, and conclude as ſhe re- 
ſolves, -- Oh, dear Henrietta! what 


Mrs. Verman into a compliance with 
our deſires, if ſhe commands, and 
will not leave to her daughter the 
hberty of her choice? Will not your 
virtue ſacrifice the man of your heart 
* to your mother; yield to her intrea · 


, * 


HENRIETTA} 


have not I to fear? Who will ſoften 


© ties, or be compelled to obey, fr 

' © the dend of ae b. — 
« happy? This thought makes ne 
Ul No! virtue orders not the in. 
* human ſacrifice . Vou may diſdhey, 
4 and be ſtilt virtuous. The rights of 
* uy mother extend not to the power of 
© making her children miſerable, Both 
© nature and Jaw are in your favbur, 
dear 'Henrietta : you have” yourſelf 
s rights" which a mother can - neither 
* diſpute nor invalidate ; thev are az 
«ſacred a hers. If yuu love me, your 
* ſoul will be as free from her uſurped 
4 82 as your choice: forgive, fl 
4 ſay it will de free from blame. Riches 
s Taſk not; your own perſon is the 
© only portion I am defirous to poſſeſs, 
My paſſion is as diſintereſted as your 
© vietues are real and unſpotted + you 
only 1 love; any other advantage 
* which your fortune can beſtow I diſ. 


dainz let Mrs. Verman enjoy it. 


Would it could pay for her conſent! 
© But, alas! her only foible is pride; 
and this, not gold, but titles and 
«© grandeur, can flatter and delipht, 
4 Henriews! how warmly ſhe dt ſired 
© Lady Bennet yeſterday to uſe all her 
influence over me, that I ſhould no 
© more think of you, as ſhe was abſo- 
© Jutely determined never to accept me 
for her ſon-in-law! As warmly did 
my aunt defend my cauſe. Had ſhe 
© ſpoke to a mother, we had gained: 
„but the ambitious woman is not ſo 
© eaſily ſubdued; her pleaſore is her 
© reaſon, Henrietta! dear Henrietta! 
from your generoſity my ' torruretl 
« ſoul expects relief : pity a man whoſe 
© ſole crime is to love you; and not 
© repent, though death ſhould be tHe 
© conſequence of the paſſion he feels! 
One word from you will ſave me 
© from deſtruction, and animate 
© courage to triumph over the obſti- 
© nacy of pride and ambition. Of! 
« write that word; and I ſhall be 
yours, f 14 | n 
a © ROMNEY. 
P. S. Mrs. Verman's houſekeeper 
vill deliser you this letter: you 
may truſt her with your an- 
«4 (wer. © Henrietta! welcome the 
© tears this paper will tel) you 
© have ſhed; they are the "tears 
© of m—_— 5 pair; welcome 
them! n 
ant 1 LETTIR 
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LETTER XXVII. 
eee 

nov halt neither die nor de- 

1 * ſpair!” exclaimed I, when 1 
had read : my hand i a debt I muſt 
4 and will pay to thy love and gene- 
4: rofity ! Honour and virtue cannot 
object to thee for-my huſband: when 
« theſe. ſecure me the eſteem of man- 
+. kind, I will defend my lawfv} titles 
to freedom and 4 Religion 
+ forbids ſuicide and falſhood: would 
«+ not my marrying. the man I ſhould 
# hate be the murder of myſelf ? and 
„the Yew I ſhould pronounce a wilful 
« perjury?. My foul ſcorns. the con- 
« (traint impoſed upon it's affections. 
Thou loveſt mel I ſhall be: thine ! 
For thee I will brave prayers and 
' threatenings3} 1 will not know the 
mother under the ſhape of a tyrant, 
© and ſubmit to her deſpotick ſway !” 
; The laſt words were ſtill on my lips, 
when I received Mrs. Verman's orders 
to ſtep to her cloſer... | 

The chearful features ſhe had put 
on cheated me not of my reaſon, My 
kaowledge of her thoughis told me of 
a ſcene in which her heart and her 
tongue would be at a- perpetual ya- 
riance. | 
. The awful gravity of my counte- 
nance announeing plainly that I was 
not happy, Mrs. Verman ſeemed to 
feel a concern, and to indulge a look 
of real 4enderneſs. She made me 2 
sign to take a chair and fit by her; 
then aroſe, and walked penſive, varying 
her motions. according to the aſcen- 
daney which maternal love or indigna- 
tion obtained ia her mind, The latter 
at laſt prevailed 3 but, that it might 
not enforee my diſobedience by pro- 
woking the haughtineſs of my already 
1ncenſed ſoul, the the micn 
and language of the former. : 
When I condemned you to a few 
* days retreat, Henrietta, I deprived 
©, myſelf-of a daughter whoſe company 
* and converſation are my delight. 
* This apparent ſeverity my attachment 
©. to you commanded: however pain · 
ful the ſacrifice, I hefitated not, ſince 
„ ERR nee pane Gapet- 

© , 


Here ſhe ſmiled upon.me ; and, tak - 
aſfectionately my bands in bers — 

drew that. the reaſon of my 
* Cavghter would cxert- itſelf in the 
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' calm of a ſotitude, and reconcile war 
'\to the defires of a mother who, 'df- 
* veſted of every prejudice; free from 
the blindneſs of paſſion, ſecs things 
„ ſuch-as they are, and lives but 1 
* make you Were not Iſwayedl 
„by this motive, my conſent woult 
* inftantly/ follow your inclination: 
with you would I think of the 
4. ſent oaly, forget the fatal effefts of 
an indiſcreet prepolleſion, and male 
no uſe of my experience. 
Were you certain, which is im- 
poſſible, to love, and be loved, till 
age, deadening defire, puts a peri 
to enjoyment, I would ſtill tell you, 
Henrietta, you ſhall be vobappy. If 
your heart feels paſſions your bufband 
cannot — , the days you” mall 
live will be a ual tranftioa 
from pain to Ele and this, 
though ever ſo exquiſite, will yield to 
the keenneſs of the former. Unleſs 
you are abſolutely diveſted of pri 
en, ambition, and avarice; 144 
ou again, you ſhall be embappy. 
at you are 2 woman, Henrietta ; 
ore liable to change, to feel, 
and be deceived. It is with pleaſure 
as with our taſte for plays, muſick, 
and dancing. Who long like the re- 
petition of the ſame ameſements ? do 
they not leave our ſoul in a vacuity 
of ſenſations, although in the mi 
of their pretended reptures ? | 
Innumerabie are our wants, Hen. 
rietta ; their chain is linked up from 
a real paſſion to the ſeemingly inbg- 
nificant caprice: each has a poig- 
nancy which brooks no privation * 
is a torment to with in vain for the 
ſatisfaction of a defire. You have 
none now but to pleaſe Mr. Romney; 
but to think he ores you: you ſhall 
have the ſame ſd long as I attempt ts 
deftroy it. Such is the effet of a 
© contradicted paſſion; but does 
5 reaſon+ tell you that this very defire 
© ſubliits only from my tiom, and 


© that my conſent won Freak 


© weaken it in your heart? ; 
inacy, would you 
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© your own 
< deaf to your own intereſt, and engage 
in a marriage of which you muſt and 
© ſhall repent one day? Love is like 
© champaign ; it pleaſes the taſte, and 
< zntoxacates the underſtanding. 
© from a thouſand inftantes, ; 

it bas ſuch an effect, vill truft only 
© to experience for the certainty of it, 
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28 
or drink it immoderately, or not re- 
move the obnoxious bottle from bis 
fight? As the palate is at laſt dif: 
* guſted at the bewitching. liquor, ſo 
. — any paſſion whatever die away 
in the heart of a woman. I exce 

„ none bot pride, the -ever-faithful 
companion of ſelf-love z, which at all 
times, and every ſeaſon of life, con- 


tinues to command, and to be 
* obeyed.” 


* 


LETTER XXIX. 
X TAD AMI Madam 1=—" 


And I gave my head the im- 


rent turn of incredulity. 

The folemn dignity of my exclama- 
tion, and the ſenſe 4 marked it with, 
aſtoniſhed my mother. © 

Will not religion and virtue ſecure 
© my peace and felicity better than the 
* power of gratifying every call of a 
* depraved fancy? You talk of pride 
©. and ſelf- love as the ſupreme rulers of 
* our actions : what would religion and 
virtue avail mankind, were they, far 
from obeying, authorized! to violate 
their dictates? The man who could 
* eraſe from bis mind the ideas of juſt 
© and unjuſt, and adopt his pleature 
* for his only law, would forfeit his 
„nature, and be a monſter. My at- 
* tachment to Mr. Romney, ſupported 
* by the love of my duty, will enable 
* me to reach, with honour, the career 
* I haveto run over. Were 1 totravel 
© itwitha man whoſe only merit ſhould 
# be his coronet, the ſpectators, under 
the attire of content, would ſee in me 


the victim of vanity, here and 28 


in ſearch of the happineſs ſhe ha 
* thoughtleſsly loſt.“ +; 


Did you hve in a community of 


4 nuns, your eloquence would make a 
very brilliant part in their enthuſſ- 
* aſick tittle-tattle. - Poor Henrietta! 


© how fallen thou art! I admire your - 

© morals; and compliment. yo upon 

.© your new-enlightened fcruples: When 

« mdifferent, your reaſon was:the:envy .. 
r 


* of all your friends. Vou love; they 
are revenged: from their hearts they 
* will pity yeu—indeed they will pity 
© you} As I hope, however, that you 


are not beyond er of remedy, 


I give you four and twenty hours to 
4 ax your ſenſes into their uſual 
.* coolneſs and ſobriety. Abuſe not 


* 
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6 hatred of a mother l' My . So- 


"HENRIETTA; | 


* your judgment; it will eaſily point 
* out to you the means fer 3 prom 
© recovery, If, then, your fit is not 
over, Iwill be the phyfician myſelf, 
* and force a cure on your diſtempered 
brain. Since your reaſon is a 
© your mother's muſt be awakened, ts 
* ſave you from the dangers of infatua. 
tion: it is my duty, and 1 will dif. 
* charge t. I know I have not your 
thanks for being ſo ſtudious of your 
* happineſs; that you heart rebels 
* againſt the method I take to procure 
* it to you: your ingratitude offends 
me not. As I would not aſk a blind 
* man his opinion of the dreſs F wear, 
in the circumſtance you are, I will 
not require you ſhould be juſt or able 
* ro diſtinguiſh the remedy from the 
* poifon: to me it belongs to take care 
you ſhould not miſtake.” , 
And, with a nod of her bead, ſhe bid 
me to retire. "tf HE; 


LETTER XXX. 


c EIG H- HO!” fighed I, when 

I bad got into my room; and 1 

leaned a few minutes upon the back of 

a chair: my heart ſo oppreſſed, yet un- 

able to relieve it by the ſhedding of one 
-Hngle tear. | | 

+ Is it poſhble,” exclaimed I, with 


the mournful accent of forrow, * that 


„the paſhon I feel ſhould be only a 
* whim which riſes and dies in our 
breaſts as fancy commands} that, 
from my mother's mere oppoſition to 
my wiſhes, Mr. Romney borrows his 
merit, and. I indulge my hopes of 
happineſs? If ſo, of what uſe to us 
can Reaſon be? Why does the deny 
me the help ſhe grants to my mother? 
How came 1, though willing, not to 
rt a chimera from reality ? 1 feel I 
ove ; every thought confirms it: yet 
I love not! Ridiculous ! I am not ſo 
much under the ſway of folly as to 
be guilty of ſo unreaſonable a mif- 
take! J1:lovez and Mr. Romney 18 
the object — 0 | ' 
I, ſat- down, and took the letter be 


bad written; read it again and again; 


and every peruſal added to my 
and love for him. | 
My mother differs from me, and 
objects to my choice l The thou 
filled my heart with vexation. 


bl 
: 


| 
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fannab, ſunk under the fear of that 


tears, and? murmured half an hour 
inſt the rigour of my fate, which 
had placed the diſpleaſure of a mother 


between happineſs and me. 


_— | 

Mas. Moulton, the houſekeeper, 
found me dejeRed, and inthe utmoſt de- 

adency, when ſhe came into the 
room. The ſpectacle of my ſorrow 
drew ſobbings from her boſom, and 
tears from her eyes: ſhe reſpected my 
Glence, and partook of my agony, 
Dear Mrs, Moulton !—-my mother 
my mother! Thave no hopes—lam 
« miſerable !—She hates the thought of 
© Mr. Romney {—Oh! my heart burks 
« with pain! — She threatens —Mrs. 
Maulton—ſhe has threatened me! 
© Rut four and twenty hours has ſhe 
* granted to my reaſon for the conqueſt 
« of my paſſion! Then, if I continue 
« to love, from her I am to expect ha- 
tired and ill uſage—from a mother |— 
ho can endure the fatal ſtroke !— 
from a mother! My virtue is ſhock - 
«© ed—her anger will be death!“ 

« Your reſpe& for your mother, 
Miss, I will not weaken : I will ſpare 
« your delicacy my judgment of her 
ö 6 However uncommonly 
* ſevere, however contrary to the feel- 
* ings of a tender parent, you are her 
daughter; 1 fhall not, againſt her, 
© viadicate your wrongs: but is the to 
© abuſe the authority your good-nature 
© gives her over you; to turn to your 
© diladvantagean attachment ſhe ſhould 
© reward, and ob erlook your happineſs, 
to gratify awhim Therights of a mo- 
ther end when the begins to be unjuſt: 
© no longer can children be compelled 
© to obey, or feat the ſtiug of remorſe 
© fox a rebellion which nature avows. 
© © Thefacrificeof one's ſelf all taws diſ- 
v ; that folly can enter the 
* heads auly ot che fools and mad. 
Mr. Romney' will juſtify your diſ- 
* obedience: alice or envy have no 
« darts to throw sgainſt him, ſo real 
are hie virtves and fortune. Vour 
mother herſelf wili net dare to new 
« anindignation ſhe pould not ſupports 
4 Although vexed at the miſcarriage of 
Va projett ber ptide had delighted to 
© form, her reſpe& tor herſelf will 
* lnother it id her breaft; her pride 
©utfelf will force her to applaud what 
The condemns in ber beart. Be no 


hatred.” I was inftantly bedewed-with 


£ longer uneaſy, dear Mifs; relieve that 
< opprefled heart with the hope of bein 


happy; the man you love you tha 
© have: let this trickling” tear be the 


© laſt you ſhed.” „ U 
| my mother could 


© Mrs. Mookon, if 
forgive, think of the interval between 
her anger and her pardon} her ſuf- 
ferings my ſoul will partake. Mr. 
Romney's ſmiles, and unfeigned afs 
fection, will not make me unnaturalg 
ſtill T ſhall be a daughter, though for- 
ſaken by my mother.” | 
That ſituation will be but ſhort : 
what are a few days of trouble 0 
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marry a man you ſhould hate, in cm- 
pliment to Mrs. Verman's choice 


« 
0 f real miſery? 
Firs" 67. veas miſery Would you 
c 


Talk nat thus! Never would 11 86 


much baſeneſs my ſou] diſdains!” 
© Then you muſt be certain to live 
at a perpetual enmity with her. Does 
not her refuſal of Mr. Romney prove 
ber partiality to another? You — 
him not yet; but to- morrow— next 
week — his hand may be tendered to 
you with the voice of abſolute com- 
mand. Perhaps a man, exhauſted by 
age and debauchery, without a 
virtues to commend him to youre 
teem but the fititious honours he 
inherited from his anceftors: you 
ſhudder; the picture may be realiaed. 
Falſe pride is always eaſily contented; 
it graſps at a ſhadow; a brilliant no- 
thing will ſatisfy it!“ | 
2 ou frighten me! What can T 
2” tr | 
Of two evils chuſe the leaft. Put 
in one ſcale your love for Mr. Rom- 
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'© ney, withthe tranſitory anger of Mrs. 


« Verman z/ and, in the other, twen 

© years of an inceflant diſlike and ſor- 
* row: weigh well; which will carry 
it?? "Hh pt. vv 45; 

0 love my love! No longer am 
5 no Ge — 
© my happineſs to the diſeretion of a 
© prepeficfied mother i Was ſhe inſen 
< fable of the evids he expoſes me 40, 
© of the error ſhe ſo tenderly cheriſhes, 


© and-fincerely wiſhing to diſcover her 
© miſtake, I might flatter myſelf to 
open her mind to the light of reaſon, 
and be happy with her own conſent. 
Een then, as her denial would pro- 


© ceed from her aſfection to me, I 
<. ſhould: wait till every fear ſhould be 
fſubſided, every doubt loſt in con- 


viction: but Mrs. Verman-caunot be 
n "ARR © « deceived; 


. 
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* deceived; the loves me not; herſelf, 
© and not me, ſhe confiders in the diſ- 
© poſal of my hand. Like the volup- 
* tuary, who, ſcorning to pleaſe the 
* taſte of his gueſts, orders his dinner 
* to his own liking, regardleſs of my 
© jnclinations, ſhe would force upon 
© me the man of her fancy. She is my 
mother: can the name make vp for 
© the want of tenderneſs, and bind me, 
„ like the ſlave, to have no will to thidk 
but at the pleaſureof a tyrant? No! L 
* ſhake off the diſgraceful yuke,and wilt 
* be myſelf. Scruples, away] too long 
* have I laboured under your delofion: 
I will love, and be free.—Dear Mrs. 
* Moulton, let Mr. Romney be ac- 
* quainted with the ſentiments of my 


© heart; let mm know he pleaſes, and 


* I Will be his: from me he deſerves 
* the Mering aſſurance. Tell him I 
* am ſenſible of His love and merit; 
* tell him—but no—he aſks a word 
„ will write it—fetch me paper and 
« pen—{ have been unmercifully de- 


+ barred of their uſe. Go! make haſte! 


„ FE will hear nothing! Ny ſoul is im- 


» patient of delay! my lover muſt be 
« he 


ppy ! Who knows but this very 
* minute he curſes the air he breathes ? 
* Oh! let him not blaſpheme again a 
© life I will have him to enjoy! Got 
* Why do you ſtare? Have not you 
* heard me?“ 


| * 
My enthuſiaſm, Suſannah, had paſs- 
ed in Mrs. Movlton's heart; her joy 


at my ſudden reſolve had taken from 


her the powers of ſpeech and motion 
u ice I repeated the order before I per- 
ecived ſhe was unable to obey. 
Alarmed at her ſilence, ſtill more at 
her frightful ſtupid countenance, I 
ſhook her by her hand; down upon the 
floor came the ſtaring, open-mouthed 
Mrs. Movlton, Her fall reſtored im- 
mediately their activity to her inani - 


mated ſenſes, 


Lord! Lord! 1 was fo ſtruck 
< How happy Mr. Romney! What 
s news for him!' | 


And ſhe half limped, half ran out of 


the room for the materials I wanted. 


0 1 

© VIRTVE cannot - offended,” ex- 
claimed I when alone: * it is nota falſe 
© ſtep. I may, without bluſhing, own 
the paſſion of my heart to the man 
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who feels the ſame for me: e 

may think it prucent to be falſe, 1 
love z- I will de true: it is criminal 
to play with the happinefs of the man 
we really believe fincere and deſery. 
ing.“ 45 

« He is ſo; he is fo: I anfwer for 
© him,” faid Mrs. Moulton, who bad 
heard the laſt 71 
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And I ſmiled. 


© You have it in your charms.” 
© Flatterer !* 


T fat down, and wrote the follow 
letter. ; * 
Rx #% 


© TO CHARLES ROMNEY, BSQUIRF, 


© $1, | 

6 I Have ſearched into my heart, and 
found I eſteem you; nay, there 
often a more tender ſentiment than 
eſteem prevails : did modeſty give me 
leave, J would name it love, My 
conſciouſneſs of your virtues keeps me 
from blotting out the word, I have 
written it; you may read. I love;l[ 
will not deny it : but of what avail 
is my telling I love you to our hap- 
pines? A mother: —I will write no 

more. 
© HENRIETTA VERMAN,” 
\ 


LETTER XXXI. | 
FTER the ſtep I had taken, Su- 


ſannah, neither my mind nor my 
heart could change, and tamely ſuffer 


'the tyrayny of a mother, From the 


conviction that my character was, and 
would be free from flander, I grew 
ſtrong and vnconquerable. \' 
The return of Mrs. Moulton, on 
whoſe features wandered the talkative 
joy of a ſucceſsful 'meſſenger, and the 
ſight of a letter from Mr. | „in- 
creaſed ſtill my courage, and aſſured 
my trumph. 4 
; Mrs. Moulton would have 2 
with my impatience ; but, how- 
— — 9 I at not then 
lien. From her I ſnatched the letter, 
broke the ſeal open, and involuntarily 
kifled the firſt line my eyes fell upon. 
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« TO MISS UuERRIEETTAVYERMAN. 


Job love me! Welcome to my 
'L © heart are the rapturous words. 
« You love me! My foul has paſſed in 
« my eyes to read the enchantin EX - 
« preſſion, to intoxicate itſelf with de- 
« ght at the unexpected bliſs. You' 
« love me! No longer am I fearful; I 
brave every bbſtacle, and defy the moſt 
« inveterate enemy! Oh, Henrietta 
« you have reſtored life to my dying 
« ſpirits; this life is your work z. it is, 
« andever ſhall be devoted to you! every 
© thought, every deſire ſhall center in 
© you! I will think but to pleaſe! Iwill 
« wiſh but to ſee you happy! Not once 
« ſhall you-perceivean abatement in my 
« affeftion, in my tranſports! Ever eager 
« togare, to liſten, to enjoy, my feelings 
« will have the conſtant fire of novelty. 
© What luxuriancy of raptures your 
© poſſeſhon flatters me with ! Each ſenſe 
« alternately, all ſometimes at once will 
« ſink under the load of pleaſure: you 
vill ſatisfy their reſtleſs curioſity, and 
« fix them upon your looks, your mo- 
* tions, your words; and, under your 
6 — touch, my happineſs will be 
« too exquiſite; it will be more than a 
mortal can bear. You love mel! 
© How many the pleaſing emotions 
© ſpringing from theſe words ! A par- 
, 9 is not more grateful to the cri- 
© minal condemned to die, than theſe 
©, words are to my heart. You love 
* me! you have made me a man. Mrs. 
* © Verman, though never ſo inflexible, 
* ſhall yield; ſhe cannot reſiſt the en - 
© treaties of a lover: if ſhe does, I 
© have a friend, a powerful friend, in 
* your heart, Henrietta | liſten to his 
* counſels, he ſhall not deceive you 
* my honour warrants the reſolution 
© you will form | From me dread no- 
© thing but an exceſs of love! I will 
expect paſſion for paſſion! a flame as 
© fierce as mine! 1 ſhould be unhappy, 
© did not 1 ſte- in your eyes the tame 
ſenſibility my on will perpetually 
© betray... Try well thy heart, Hen- 
* netta; and then heſitate not to truſt 
© thy happineſs to my care: thou ſhalt 
„walk upon the flowers of life; it's 
| thorns 1 will conceal from thee. 


© ROMNEY," 
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LETTER XX XIII. 
6 OW . he writes, Mrs. 
© Moulton ! How forcible this 
letter! | | 
© You have ſtill added to it's energy 
© by your manner of reading it. Had 
Mr. Romney heard you, he would 
© have miſtaken your ſoul for his. It 
were a pity two ſuch feeling, hearts 
* ſhould be parted; they muſt not, they 
© ſhall not, be parted.” | 
© God only can tear him from my 
© heart! Tlove, Tlove! I am beyond the 
© power of a mortal phyſician! My at- 
© tachment to my mother will not avail 
her! It fights not upon equal terms 
with my love! This ſways entirely 
over my heart! No room is there in 
it for the authority of a mother! No 
other law but it's own can I acknow- 
ledge and obey !' 
The ſentiments of Mr. Romney 
© you have echoed. Thus he feels, 
© thus he expreſſes himſelf, dear crea» 
© ture! Would you had ſeen him af- 
ter he had peruſed your letter! He 
* frightened me out of my wits; joy 
© made him abſolutely mad: how he 
* talked and ſkipped about! I was nigh 
« ringing for the ſervants to come up. 
© He minded me no more than if be 
had had no witneſs of his folly; but 
went on chattering the moſt ſtrange 
* things, and kiſſing the comforting 
paper, thus he called it. Poor mani 
© Oh! he loves you dearly, When he 
© came to himſelfi—** What! are you 
© there, Mrs. Moulton > You have 
« brought me life.” And he kiſſed . 
* the letter again and again. Then he 
© ſat down; and the You love me!" 
was ten times on his Jips for once he 
traced it upon the paper, His heart 


l 


4 
« 
was full; the anſwer was ſoon writ- 
c 


ten. | 
“ Tell my dear Henrietta, that ſhe 
* has made me the happieſt from the 
« moſt wretched of mankind. , Tell 
„her I am at her abſolute diſpoſalz 
„that ſhe may, at her pleaſure, com- 
«© mand my fortune and my hand; 
« that no heart ever felt a more ſin- 
„ cere paſſion, Oh! Mrs. Moul- 
66 (o. | £ | 
© Here the word expired on his 
tongue 
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© tongue; he breathed one ſigh. I dif- 
© covered the trickling tear in his eyes, 
© Like him I was affected, trembling, 
out of breath. What more 2 
© than an handſome young man ſhed- 


« ding a tear! though from joy it is a 


pain; my R of it." 


* 
©« Your ſenſibility, dear Mrs. Moul - 
ton, is an omen I welcome; it proves 
. to me, you will be faithful to the inte- 
6, reſts o two lovers who ſtand in need 
of your help: a tender woman can 
4 never be falſe. Tell Henrietta to 
« truſt to my probity; that whatever 
« partiality ſhe may favour me with, 
« ſhe never ſhall repent of it. I long 
«« to ſee her; but how, when, or where, 
I know not: from her generoſity I 
tc expe that pleaſure; all my attempts, 
all my ingenuity, could not due 
« it me. The orders Mrs. Verman 
has given againſt me are too poſitive 
% not to be punctually obeyed. Be- 
« ſides, could I get admittance, I 
«© might be betrayed; and my 'Hen- 
« rietta would be the ſufferer. I can- 
not think to give her one minute of 
% uneaſineſs. Our indiſcretion would 
«<<. infallibly raiſe her mother's anger, 


hope of forgiveneſs. Poſſibly I am 
. too prudent; but I really love: and, 
fince my Henrietta's virtue pleads 
« ſtill for her mother's rights, I would 
obtain her hand but when her ſoul 
ſhall feel no other ſenſations than 
thoſe of joy. Sorrow in my Hen- 
rietta's breaſt would cauſe one ſigh 
in the midſt of our endearments, 
« and poiſon all the tranſports of love. 
If Mrs. Verman's inflexibilty con- 
tinues, then, conſcious of having 
done her duty, Henrietta will come 
to my arms, without one motive for 
*« a tear; then our life ſhall be a conti- 
„ nual ſcene of bliſs: let us, for a few 
« days, a few-weeks, reſpe& Mrs. 
& Verman's denial; no more time will 
% my Henrietta grant, if the loves me; 
« it is ſufficient to fatisfy her deli- 
4 cacy—“ 
What! you weep, dear Miſs?” 

© I do; and with pleafure, at the 
© knowledge you give me of Mr. Rom- 
© ney's fentiments. How ſhould not 
© I love the man ho thinks ſo nobly? 
© But pray go on, Mrs. Moulton.” 
Then he made me promiſe to con- 
trive an unſuſpeRted interview, where, 


and perhaps exaſperate her beyond the 


in my preſence, he might tell you of 
his love; and, putting this letter in 
my right-hand, he flid this ring into 
my left. I bluſhed, and would not 
receive it; but he himſelf put it upon 
this finger, and never would take it 


ain.“ 

Fo ive, Suſannah, if I expatiate 
upon ſuch a frivolous topick : at that 
time it delighted my ſoul; even now 1 
remember it with pleaſure.” | 


LETTER XXX. 


HE next morning Mrs. Verman, 

mindful of her word, came up to 
my apartment. The two firſt hours 
of my reſt had been taken vp by love; 
the remaining nature had invaded. I 
was ſtill in a ſound fleep, when Mrs. 
Moulton drew the curtains, and an- 
nounced my mother's viſit. 

What! not yet up! Since Hen. 
© rietta can reſt, her mind muſt be com- 
© poſed. Was ſne yet wavering be. 
« tween her lover and me, her heart 
© ſhould be awaked: we do not enjoy 
© ſleep in the tumult of the paſſions. 
© Have I then found my daughter 


© again?” 

And the paſſed her arm round my 
neck to embrace me. 

Stop, Madam: if tenderneſs is not 
the real ſpring of your careſs, ſtop; I 
may not deſerve it,” 

Is it poſſible your infatuation 
* ſhould laſt ſo long? No; your reaſon 
© has got the better of a blind paſſion; 
© you are my daughter; let me preſs 
6 
« 
4 


you to my boſom; you are in teats 

Henrietta, you will be the death of 

your mother. | | 

* To fave one day of yours, dear 
© Madam, I would give my whole life: 
far from me the thought of ever of- 
* fending my mother I love you with 
© the utmoſt affection. Turn not your 
© head from me: to that frown I have 
© not been uſed; it is a mortal blow 
upon my ſenhbility. Why ſhould 
© we be miſerable, when we can ſo eaſily 
* be happy?” 

And I reſpectfully carried her hand 


my lips. 

c Jail ſilent, ſtill an angry look at 
© me! Is my attachment to Mr. Rom- 
*'ney ſuch a crime as not to be for- 
« given?” 


A new inſult} How did you _w 
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® to name him before me? The man I 
« deteſt 1* | 

« What vice in him has ked 
my mother? Nothing but the fear of 
my unhappineſs could thus oblite- 
« rate her generoſity, Were he not 
« really unworthy of me, my mother 
« would be more — — 

« His character I not impeach; 
© he may poſſeſs every virtue others 
« boaſt to have, and have not: but I 
« do not like the man who robs me of 
© my daughter's affection; that guilt is 
c unpardonable.” | 

« That guilt is only a chimera. 
None ever loved a mother as I do.“ 

As you do! How falſe ! 

] am not falſe! God avert I ſhould 
© tell alye to my mother!” 

Let your actions ſpeak your attach- 
© ment to me; they ſhall not, like 
« words, impoſe upon my credulity : 
* oppoſe me no longer in the only point 
« Teyer wiſhed to carry. Forget Mr. 
Romney: to that teſt I put your ve- 
© racity, What! no anſwer!? 

« To prove my 22 muſt I be 
« guilty.of falſhood, belie my heart, 
© and, to pleaſe you, diſſemble it's real 
« feelings? My mother ever taught 
me to reſpe& myſelf, I will not 
s feign; I love Mr. Romney!” 

! Feeſamptuous girl! I hate you! 

She bit her lips, and ſtamped with 
e One 

K al! the wo urſe 
© not . daughter with your hatred!” 

I ſay it again; I hate you!” 

And tbe flung herſelf out of theroom, 
with the ſteps and motions of the moſt 
violent fury. 


LETTER XXXIV. 


: I Am hated by my mother! From 
© her own lips Ihave heard ſhe hates 


© me!” Dear Suſannah, my heart failed 


me; a cold fit ſeized upon every limb; 
I withed I could ceaſe to love. The 
hatred of my mother, though unjuſt, 
ſtruck my ſoul with terror; my. ſpirits 
ſunk under the weight of grief; I faint- 
ed in Mrs. Moulton's arms. 

Her cries ſoon alarmed the whole 
bouſe. Henrietta, the young, ami- 
* able Henrietta, is dying! The dread- 
ful news, paſſing from one ſervant to 
another, reach quickly Mrs. Ver- 
man's ear: ſhe ran vp with the vtmoſt 
precipitation, At the fight of her 
* 
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daughter laying almoſt motionleſs u 
the bed, deſpair animated inftactly 
every feature; ſhe ſtammered the mo 
doleful complaints, and breathed the 
— 7 of real anguiſh. When I 
opened my eyes, I ſaw her by me be- 
dewed with tears; a prey to the moſt + 
poignant anxiety; too weak yet to re- 
joice at the unfeigned tenderneſs ſhe 
forcibly expreſſed; to utter the grati- 
tude I felt, my looks told her! You 
do not hate me; nature has betrayed 
© the mother!” She underſtood their 
language; but wonld not anſwer it, 
The certainty of my recovery changed 
her concern into a viſible indifference : 
I no longer ſaw but Mrs. Verman; the 
mother was vaniſhed. 


2 #% 

* SHE loves me; yet ſhe will coldly 
© ſee me miſerable!* This thought in- 
cenſed my heart againſt her, and al- 
layed the flutter of my ſpirits : 1 got up, 
dreſſed, and was myſelf again. 

© I will fee Mr. Romney, ſaid I to 
Mrs. Movlton : but Tt prudence 
guide the ſtep, Twill not be expoſed 
* to the cenſure of the world: though 
© it cannot diſturb the peace of the in- 
© nocent, it is, however, adiſgrace they 
© ſhould avoid. It is not enough to be 
© really virtuous, one muſt appear ſo; 
0 mankind are ſo inclined to ſlander 
© and believe. Mrs. Moulton, Virtue 
© herſelf would have the poiſonous 
© darts of calumny aimed at her, were 
© the to come among us under her 
© heavenly form. The ſeverity of my 
© mother will have a period: when I 
Dam free, either the play-houſes, or 
© the publick walks, will afford an op- 
© portunity; till then I cannot ſee him. 
© I know I may go to church; Mrs. 
© Verman's anger c'ould readily yield 
© to her duty: but rather would I die 
* thanto prophane, with the expreſſions 
© of love, the ſacred place of worſhip. 
© This crime, though daily perpetrated, 
© 18 no leſs odious—my heart abhors 
« what my reaſon condemns !” 
But if your impriſonment is to 
© laſt, what will become of Mr. Rom 
© ney? He will die if he does not ſee 
you. 

© I will write.“ 

© A letter cannot compenſate for the 
privation 'of your company: it has 
charms, it is true; but how weak 
compared to the pleaſure of a con- 
verſation enlivened by a mutual lovel 
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© Could you. be contented with only 
© hearing from him? You ſigh; jud 
e of his, heart by your own,. Would 
« you have him ſuffer when you can 
c jclieve him? COPE 
How can I, Mrs. Movlton ?* 
. ©* By recovering your liberty, and be- 
£ ſtowing your hand upon him.” 
. © He ſhall have it: but let me firſt 
© try to ſoften my mother; ſhe may fe- 
lent when convinced her oppoſition is 
© vain,” 
Elf this hope is the praiſe of your 
© virtue, it is not that of your diſcern- 
© ment. The ambitious have an in- 
© flexibility which takes a new force 
© from a ipirited reſiſtance :- the con- 
© ceit they are infatuated with, neither 
© time nor realan can deſtroy. How- 
© ever, I may be wrong + far from me 
to diſſuade you from making the at- 
© tempt. Though now in a ſervile 
© (tate, I have not forgot the virtues I 
© praQtiſed in an happier ſituation. I 
© approve. your. reſolution, charmin 
« Henrietta; may it be attended wi 
« ſuccels!' | 


LETTER XXXV. 


| USANNAH41 do not you love this 
Mrs. Moulton? She is no more: 


every day I ſhed one tear over her me- 


mory z every day I am ſenſible of her 
loſs. Brought vp in affluence, and re- 
duced, by unmerited misfortunes, to 
the loweſt ebb of miſery, my mother 
took her into ner houſe. Although ſhe 
ſerved, her ſoul was ever independent 
of her fortune: ſhe continued to think 
freely, behave. with dignity, and act 
with honour. The care ſhe had taken 
of my infancy hed gndeared me to her: 
but though ſhe looked upon me as her 
daughter, her impartiality always de- 
cided between my mother and me. For 
her againſt me when reaſon was on her 
ſide, for me againſt her when it turned 
the fcale in my favour. . Dear Mrs. 
Moulton 1 I will not ſtop the trickling 
tear; from me ſhe deſerves it. 


Two hours had flipped away imper- 
ceptibly in the enchanting tittle-tattle 
of love, when J heard the rattling of 
Glk, and immediately. ſaw Mrs. Ver» 
man. The freſhnefs of my complec- 
tion announcing I was well, the omit- 
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ted the . How · dye · do? and fat b 
me. - | 
For the laſt time, Miſs; I am come 
© to eradicate from your mind the er- 
© ror: you delight to indulge. Your en- 
© thuſiaſm_is no wonder: at your ſea- 
© ſon of life, it is in our nature to be 
the ſport of the firſt paſſion we feel. 
Experience only can ſeparate it's illu- 
* ons from it's reality, by comparing 
© the new ſenſations: with the — 
effects the ſame had upon us. I pity 
your ſituation, as I do that of a fool 
or a lunatick: no more than they, at 
this minute, can you make uſe of 
your underſtanding: it is ſunk below 
the power of reflecting. Perhaps it 
is folly in me to attempt to brin 
you back to reaſon: but like to yield 
to my tenderneſs, which whiſpers, 
that my daughter's condition is not 
yet deſperate. Ves, Henrietta, you are 
not yet ſo far gone as to render vain 
the remedy J will adminiſter. 

No longer will I tell you that, in 
the ſhort ſpace of a few months, your 
affections may vary from love to in- 
difference, and from indifference to 
hatred; that it is downright-extrava« 
gance to believe in the continuance 
of a ſenſation, and ſtill more ſtupid to 
found our happineſs upon it. Our 
paſhons have the inſtability of the 
wind, What would your opinion be 
of a pilot, who ſailing to the ſouth 
with a freſh gale, thinking it not poſ- 
ſible it could on a ſudden ſhift to an« 
other point of the compaſs, would 
quietly fall aſleep at the helm, and 
thus voluntarily expoſe himſelf to the 
danger of a ſhipwreck? You eaſily 
form a judgment of that man; yet, 
Henrietta, you will. not ſee you de- 
ſerve yourſelf from me the very ſen- 
tence you pronounce againſt him. 
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Our of the innumerable inſtances 
of the inconſtancy and the power 
of the paſſions, I will. give you but 
one. Suppoſe that cealaply ſhould 
| paint qr lover to your fancy as un- 
faithful and perfidious: if that con- 
ceit grew inveterate in your mind, 1 
tell you, Henrietta, that, influenced 
by pride, you would, out of ſpite, 
give your hand to his hated rival. 
What is that paſſion which a fooliſh 
© whim can eraſe from your heart? 
Since you cannot doubt the probabi- 
6 


lity 
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© lity of ſuch a changement, are not 
vou utterly convinced, that from our 
© prepofſeſon only a paſſion gathers all 
© it's ſtrength, and that it has therefore 
© no reality? A child has fancied a 
© wooden toy; offer him a gold one, 
he deſpiſes it: you are that child, 
Henrietta.“ 

Here my mother ſtopped to take 
breath, and ſearch in my looks for the 
effett her ſpeech had upon my heart. 
She ſaw but the ſatis faction we. neceſ- 
farily feel when we hear a ſenſible ora - 
tor. I wondered the could hope to fi- 
lence a paſſion with words: however 
plauſible the arguments ſhe employed, 
they glanced only upon my mind; I 
continued to love.” 95 


LETTER XXXVI. 


AFTER a few minutes of a fruit- 
| leſs enquiry, Mrs. Verman went 
va in the following manner. 

I have a ſecret, Miſs, which will 
© perhaps cure the wound reaſon can- 
© not heal: if your diſeaſe reſiſts this 
© remedy, I give you over. The Earl 
© Ofenvor loves you.” 

The Earl Ofenvor! You amaze 
6 me?” | 

+ © He himſelf, Henrietta, is the man 
* who was ambitious of deſerving yous 
hand; and to whom I deſtined it. 
Never did he ſeem to diſtinguiſh 
me; never did he ſay he loved but 
with the accent of a flatterer! Of all 
the noblemen you could name, him 
F eſteem the moſt; his viſits always 
were welcome; to him, without diſ- 
guſt, I could hften; not once did he 
offend my modeſty either with a look, 
or in expreſſion: often have I com- 
mended the decency of his carriage. 
He is polite without affectation, witty 
without flander, virtuous without 
ſhame. Oh, Madam ! you are too 
inhuman” in your revenge! Indeed, 
indeed, yon hate your daughter; you 
have pierced my heart with forrow ! 
Muſt the only man I looked upon as 
my friend, love me in vain? Why did 
not you keep the fatal ſecret? My 
knowledge of it is a new torment ; I 
am unhappy !* 

© Unhappy! when fortune offers you 
for a huſband the man you eſteem !' 
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The man I eſteem; but him I love * love there is but one ſtep. 


3s 
© not. If his paſſion for me is as fin- 
© cere as mine for Mr, Romney, be 
© muſt be miſerable z my heart bleeds 
© for him?” | 
Soon he will return from the coun's 
try : there he went to terminate a 
© family affair; thence he is to come 
© to make, at your feet, the tender of 


his rank. How diſappointed when 
© he know 
Ma- 


* He ſhall know it from me, 
© dam.” 

* From you, Henrietta! Are you in 
© earneſt?” 
© I am, Madam: T will not deceive 
the man I reſpe&; it would be baſe 
to give him hopes I ſhould know to 
be falſe, Since from me he could 
conceal his paſſion, it is not deepl 
rooted in his heart: mine I will mull 
to his generoſity; he has too noble, 
too delicate a foul, to wiſh for an 
happineſs I ſhould not partake. A- 
gainſ himſelf he will take the part of 
my lover; with you he will — 
advocate. | 
And not gain his cauſe, were he 
ſuch a fool.” 

© What! would you ftill oppoſe, 
though he himſelf ſhould abandon 
© his rights?” 

Never, never will he with , 
them!“ Runte 2. 

But he doe 
 . © Butif it ſhould ha that 
s would not deſire it?" gra An 
c jen it - impoſſible! 

* How, then, can ex he 
ſhould be more — — 2 
When you overlook his happineſs, 
will he mind your own? Make not 
ſuch dreams, Henriettaz when 

are awake. What could give Lord 
Oſenvor a power over his paſſion, 
which you are certain not to have 
over yours? I gave my word before 

ou ſaw Mr. Romney: it is ſacred; 

ſhall not depart from it. 
Then we all ſhall be miſerable!” 

© Then it will be your fault, and 
« your fault only. Were his lordſhip's 
manners and morals really worth 
© of contempt, I would have ſcorned 
© to enter into an alliance with him 
© but you are conſcious of the con- 
© trary; you are perfectly convinced 
© he deſerves you; your eſteem ſpeaks 
© his merit. Henrietta, from eſteem to 


Oh! 
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., © Oh! my heart will burſt with 
grief; I have no ſtrength for ſuch a 
© Joad of vexations l 

* You know Lord Oſenvor; you 
© know not Mr. Romney : your love 
for him is almoſt the work of en- 
© chantment. Like an unknown ſtrong 
* odgur, which, careleſsly ſmelt, at 
© once overpowers every ſenſe, his fight 
* has operated upon your heart: it is 
* bet aw illuſion 3 Lord Oſenvor's pre- 
© ſence will deſtroy it.“ 

* If it does not i 

Well, then, I will not think of it; 
* ſuch an effect muſt neceflarily fol- 
© low.” 

© Had yon my heart, how differently 
© yon would ccnclude! You ſpeak of 
* infatuation; I am not under it's ſway: 
© I am very clear upon the nature of 
my attachment to Mr. Romney; it 
* has ſprung more from reflection than 
from my — they have helped one 
© another, and my ſoul has yielded to 
© their united power.” 

How unfortunate Lord Oſenvor !* 
How unhappier I! He will have 
4 but his own ſufferings, when I ſhall 


* feel for yours and for his. Oh, Ma- 


© Gam — 

And I feel at her feet. 

* Pity your daughter! I love; and 
© am not obftinate! I wiſh Lord Oſen- 
vor were the man Tlove: to reconcile 
my affections with my duty would 
be a real bliſs ; but this is only a 
with l' 

Te doleful tone of my voice, and 
ſome tears which dropped on her hand, 
ſeemed to affect ſenũbly my mother. 
I heard a ſmothered ſobbing, and diſ- 
covered a Concern in the ſudden and 

nick panting of her boſom: her looks 
— me with ker forgiveneſs; I 
thought I' ſaw the word upon her half- 
opened lip; my ſoul, between fear and 
joy, was vpon the wing for it. Nature 
- was once more ſacrificed to ambition; 
the word was not pronounced. Afraid 
of betraying herſelf, my mother aroſe, 
paſſed her handkerchief over my eyes, 
and, after a tender kiſs on my forehead, 
went away. ; 
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# Ar ſenſibility my mother could 
not diſſemble revived my heart, 
which had greatly ſuffered from the ſe. 
cret ſhe had diſcloſed, and the ſcene 
that had enſued. Her choice of Lord 
Oſenvor proved her tenderneſs: had 
ſhe only, conſulted her pride, neither 
my taſte nor judgment would ſhe have 
regarded; the old, infirm, and con. 
temptible, would equally have had her 
approbation, ſo that her thirſt for gran. 
deur ſhould have been ſatisfied. Had 
my ſoul been free, no objection could 
I have made. I really eſteemed Lord 
Oſenvor; and, had he ſpoke when I 
could liſten, I would have thought it 
a glory, an happineſs, to deſerve him ; 
but he had not; and I loved when he 
would. 

The offers of men of the ſame rank m 
mother had politely refuſed. Though 
ſhe ſeemed not to watch my inclina- 
tions, ſhe had perceived the preference 
I gave to Lord Oſenvor; and her heart 
had rejoiced at the poſſibility of grati · 
fying both her favourite paſſion and 
her love for me. This new light on 
her behaviour ſilenced inftantly the in. 
dignation it had forced into my breaſt; 
I felt a pang of forrow for the injury I 
had done her, and fincerely repented 
of my injuſtice. 

© I have no wrongs to complain of,? 
faid I to myſelf: * Mrs. Verman acted 
* the mother when I thought her only 
© ambitious and indifferent. With the 
* world, her choice is her juſtification z 
to my eye, as ſhe is perfectly ac- 
« quainted with Lord Oſenvor's vir- 
* tues, and my prejudice in his favour, 
© her jnflexibility is reaſon ; her expe» 
© rience may foreſee what I think it 
* impoſſible ever to happen. Try 
% your heart well, writes Mr. Rom- 
© ney. I will; and if it continues to 
© feel as it does now, all my mother's 


© entreaties will not avail Lord Oſen- 


© yor: but then from her hands only 
© will I receive my lover. This ſacri- 


« fice gratitude commands; and I will 
© make it. 


* 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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LETTER TI. 


MPNRIETTA, COUNTESS OSENVOR, 
TO LADY SUSANNAH FITZROY. 


HETHER Mrs, Ver- 

man thought that ſoli- 

Wai tude was more her enemy 

Ce" than Mr. Romney, or ſhe 

: health, I know not; but 

I received an unexpected order to come 
down to dinner. 

4 I wiſh, Henrietta, I could find a 
* taliſman againſt the tyranny of the 
* paſſions; they are the bane of plea- 
$ ſure! What a change a few days have 
made in our life! We were both ſo 
s happy! Curſed for ever be the day 
I went with you to Lady Bennet! If 
I have loſt the heart of my daughter, 
©« Jet me, however, ſec her in her coun- 
© tenance! I love you; I want to be 
* deceived: this delukon I may one 
day repay!' 

Doubt no more my affection than 
you would my virtue.“ ; i 
© Put on, then, a look of indifference 
* inſtead of that loving one; I bate to 
© ſeeit;z with the former the deception 
© will be more natural, Who knows 
but, in mimicking, you may realize it? 
© How often do not mankind take the 
* ſpirit of the. airs they aſſume? Very 
little of prepoſſeſſion is capable of 


was apprehenſive for my 


© changing a character, or forming a 


© new one: weall are children from the 
days we think not to thoſe we boaſt 
* toreaſon, 

Very few, at every ſeaſon of life, 
have not a particular folly to indulge: 
like a child's bauble, our ſenſations 
have their day; this hour an en- 
thuſiaſt, the next an unbeliever. If, 
among the company I expect, one 
could read your thoughts, Henrietta, 
ten to one he would attract your at- 
tention, and divert you from Mr. 
Romney; and had he as much ſkill 
as knowledge, that Mr. Romney you 
are ſo fond of might to-morrow re- 
ceive his conge coldly written with 

our own hands. You ſhake your 
© head, and will not believe: like you 
© I have been young, and had my opi- 
nion; like me, perhaps, an unfore- 
© ſeen incident will make you ſcafible 
© of your error. | 


* | 
© I was not 4 years old, 
© when chance threw in my way a man 
exactly formed to tun a yirgin's 
bead: ſhape, features, wit, and ta- 
leuts, he united to a miracle. So much 


© ſuperior was he to any man 1 had 


© ſgen before, that my heart, aſter a 
« trifling defence, ſurrendered to it's 
* conqueror. I thought but of bim; 
© drefied but for him; him only I con- 
« deſcended to pleaſe: his hirth and 
fortune agreeing with mine, my pa- 

ente 
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« rents our paſſion, and grant- 
ed my hand as ſoon as it was aſked. 
The wedding-day was fixed. You 
may imagine, Henrietta, how happy 
I fancied myſelt! Tom the man 
I loved! it is the ſole real blifs upon 
earth! I enjoyed it with the delirium 
* of an intoxicated foul ! Should, then, 
an angel have deſcended from Hea- 
© yen, and told me—** You are de- 
« luded ; you love not!” I would not 
have credited him. 


* 

* Ax hour before the marriage arti- 
© cles were to be ſigned, I was amuſin 
„ myſelf with a ſquirrel I liked, an 
© feeding him with my own hands, 
© when my lover entered the room. For 
© a few minutes he partook of the in- 
* nocent diverfion, and helped the little 
© animal to a bit of a nut: one kiſs 
as his reward. On a fudden, my 
« gentleman, very likely to try my tem- 
© per, fell on the ſquirrel, and, before 
I could fly to his relief, wreſted his 
« neck, and killed him. This inbu- 
* manity prefently beggared my lover 
4 of all his charms; I faw in him a 
© monſter, whoſe preſence was a tor- 
ment: fo quickly did my inclination 
vaniſh, that I did not even deign to 
upbraid him with his crvelty ! | 
I ruſhed out of the room, and ſhut 
the door after me. My father was 
the firſt I met with as I ran down the 
«© ſtairs, The flutter of my ſpirits be- 
trayed the inward emotion : he took 
me by the hand, preſſed me to his 
bofom, and would abſolutely know 
the cauſe, I could not ſpeak : he led 
me to his clofet ; then a flood of tears 
* relieved my oppreffed heart. I be- 
© pan to breathe; and, falling on m 
© knees, entreated him not to oppo 
the reſohation I had juſt formed never 
© to marry Mr, Morley. How amazed 
« was my father! So ſudden an indiffe- 
© rence ſtruck him dumb: he miftruſted 
+ his own ears; I faw the doubt in his 
© looks; and twice repeated the ſame 
prayer. | 

«« Heavens! what do I hear! Is it 
<« poſſible} Do not I miſtake! The man 
« you loved half an hour ago 

« Is now the object of my hatred !”” 

« The tranſition is not natural! Wait 
„till the firſt heat of your ſpite be 
% ,t. | 
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« Tt is not fpite, but areal contempt 
« that mah Labor 1 

* And then I related what had 
6 paſſed. 7 

„ What!“ exclaimed my father, 


your affection for your lover cannot 
out- live the death of a ſquirrel? 


% Pſhaw! ridiculous}! When you are 
„ cool, your love will return.” N 

« It will not! Fancy had deteived 
e my heart; this accident has diſſi- 
<< pated the illußon: fince I prefer my 


« ſquirrel to Mr. Morley, I love him 


not?” 

* Such an inconſtancy at the minute 
1% you were going to be united ! What 
« will the world fay ?”” 

„% What they pleaſe. Oh, dear fa. 
ether! ſacrifice not your daughter to 
„the opinion of a fooliſh world!“ 

„Who ſhall appeafe your mother ? 
« Her anger will be juſt.”* 

« You yourſelf, Defend my cauſe: 
« her love and her duty warrant me her 
«© forgiveneſs. Never Lid the oppok my 
« father's pleaſure.” | 

„For a whim ſhall we break 2 match 
« honourable in every reſpect?“ 

« Think of your 3 happi- 
« neſs?” F 

% I would not make yon unhappy; 
Jam a father; but give ſome hours 
« to refleftion; you may repent.” 

«« Never! never!” 

Aud I bedewed his hands with my 
© tears. 

No longer did my father reſiſt: the 
© Jawyers were ſent away; and Mr, 
© Morley, whom from that minute 1 
© conſtantly avoided, went to France, 
and forgot me. I thought I loved, 
Henrietta; yet the Joſs of a ſquirret 
in one moment deadened my paſſion, 
and convinced me of my error. A 
ſquirre} only! How I would have 
laughed at thoſe who would have 
maintained that the caſe might bap- 
pen! You ' fee, however, Henrietta, 
that they would have been right, and 
I abfolutely wreng. We are not our- 
ſelves when we give way to paſſion: 
from this we receive a pew under- 
ſtanding, with which we fee what is 
not, and form judgments we ſhovid 
bluſh for, were we in cool blood. 
Some of the company ſhe expected 


coming in, my mother whiſpered me 
Remember the ſquirrel!“ 5 


LETTER 


. 


} 
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THAT anecdote of the ſquirrel, 
Suſannah, made a ſtrong impreſ- 

Bon on my minx. 

« Is it poſſible that faney ſhould have 
© ſuch a power over our hearts as to 
© command their feelings, and that 
e from it our ſenfations ſhould borrow 
« their reality? I have heard men de- 
fend opinions evidently abſurd; de- 
«© fend them ſo obſtinately as to deſerve 
* oftener our contempt than our pity ; 
«© like them, am not I an enthuftaſt, in- 
© dulging an error from the fear of 
„being enhightened? IIluſions are fo 
_ © agreeable, who can wiſh for their 
© loſs? O that ſquirrel! that ſquirrel! 
« Iwill put my affeAtion for Mr. Rom- 
« ney to the teſt of diſſipation and co- 
© quetry ; leave every avenue to my 
« heart open to infidelity. Lord Oſen- 
vor has true merit; to him I ſhall 
© liſten: ſhould it be only to pleaſe my 
© mother, and take from her a real 
© cauſe to complain and deny, I muſt 
© make a few attempts to be free; her 
s generoſity will repay me. That ſquir- 
6 rel, how ſtrange!” 


Tux deſire * being free, dear Su- 
fnnah, was for five hours to me what 
the death of the ſquirrel had been to my 
mother: ĩt took ſuch a poſſeſſion of my 
bead, as to cool the idea of Mr. Rome 
ney, and permit me to ſhare, with a to- 
lerable degree of vivacity, ia the chit- 
chat of our gueſts, I went even ſo far 
as to ſmile at the douceurs whiſpered 
me, and give them a ſong in praiſe of 
Liberty; I will tell you all; I was 
witty, After this demonſtrative proof 
of indifference, my mother could not 
contain her joy, 

© Never did I queſtion your reaſon ; 
_ © though obſcured, it's light was not 
extinguiſhed,” | 

* Say my tenderneſs for you — 

am fenfible of both. Henrietta, 
© you are my daughter again,” 


War a we are! How, 
readily we run from one extreme to 
- agother,! How. various the ſhades un- 
der which we may be ſeen! I do not 
wonder at the different opinions the 
world entertain of an individual ; this 
man may be eſteemed in one ſociety, 


Ind deſpiſed in another; and that wo- 


T 


cape my mother's 
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man be mentioned for her indifference, 


when her ſoul burns with all the fire 
of love. The feat I might be miſtaken 
influenced me as ambition does the 
courtier who begs from the miniſter ke 
ſcorns ; it abfſolutely changed my na- 
ture: thoſe ho then ſa me could 
have ſworn to the inſenſibility of the 
rightly, thonghtleſs Henrietta. The 
eparture of the moſt gay part of the 

company ſoon cauſed a relapſe; my 
imagination, no longer ſupported by the 
ſallies of youth and wit, drew back on 
the favourite object, to fill the trouble 
ſome vacuity it felt. Like the ſun 
which never appears brighter than when 
it has been concealed behind a cloud, 
Mr. Romney's image revived in my 
heart: I ſaw him under the very fea- 
tures I wiſhed him to wear; handſame, 
paſſionate, and ſincere. | 

Ob! this is not the way to forget 
© him,” ſighed I: my attempt has 
* added ty his charms; my paſſion has 
© increaſed; he is the deeper rooted in 
my heart!” | 

I wiſhed for noiſe to drown the ſe- 
cret whiſperings ef love; their ſeduc- 
tion was 'reGfible in the calm I was: 
J liſtened wich the ſame complacency as 
I have viewed a picture of Correggio; 
every word, as every beauty, attracted 
my attention, and pleaſed my ſoul. I 
heard Mr. Romney, and anſwered. 
him as if he had been preſent: I for- 
got the ſquirrel, and thought of my 
Over. 


LETTER UI. 


HE reſt of the evening I ſup- 

orted alternately the different 
N Lacted; ſometimes exerting 
an vncommon flow of gaiety, and now 
and then ſinking into a reverie, or a ſo- 
liloquy. This tranſition the indifferent 
could not perceive ; but it did not eſ- 

diſcernment. 

Henrietta, beware of a reverie; it 
is a poiſon the more dangerous, that 
it is made of all the allurements of 
pleaſure : from you I ++ \ oh only an 
1mpartial examination of two men of 
equal merit; wait till the preſence of 
Lord Oſenvor either confirms Mr. 
Romney's victory or defeat. If, 
in the mean time, you indulge the 
thought of your lover, you give bim 
a confeſſed advantage over No rival: 


„ lo 


© how can you value his worth, if you 
© haye no intereſt, or deſire to know 
Czt?? ; 

I doubt Lord Oſenvor's triumph!” 

That doubt makes too ſtrongly 
* againſt him; it is a prejudice you muſt 
© not entertain, otherwiſe you would 
© be both judge and party. I will have 
© your Nl undergo a fair trial, and 
© be above the fear of ſorrow. Let me 
© be totally convinced that your love 
4 js not a chimera; but, that my be- 
© lief be rational, you muſt not bribe 
© your reaſon ; let it coldly judge and 
determine. My conſent I attach to, 
© your impartiality; deceive me not; 
E Till be juſt.” 

© You ſhall not complain; I will en- 
© deavour to obey,” 


THa1s ſudden turn in Mrs. Verman's 


* diſpoſition made me apprehenſive for 


Mr. Romney. 

© She would not ſo eaſily have pro- 
© miſed her conſent, had ſhe not a cer- 
© tainty, either founded on her contempt 
© of the paſſions, or her knowledge of m 
« own character, that I ſhall change.“ 

Her confidence forced a miſtruſt of 
myſelf into my heart. At that time I 
did not think of the artful ſnare ſhe 
Had laid for me; I ſaw but reaſon and 
Juſtice in her proceeding, By leaving 
me at full liberty to chuſe, ſhe weakened 
the force of the ſpirit of contradiction 
which naturally riſes or falls in pro- 


-portion to the more or leſs reſiſtance it 


meets with: often is that - ſpirit the 
whole reality of a paſſion; often does 
this, when no longer fed with obſta- 
cles, dwindle into indifference, Whe- 
ther this motive, unknown to me, pro- 
duced my new fears, I know not; I 
took them for the effects of the ſupe- 
riority which experience gave to my 
mother over me. If the former cauſed 
them, let me exclaim, again and again, 


What weak creatures we are! 


LETTER IV. 


| Bak juſt awoke from one of thoſe 


enchanting dreams which nature, ' 


whilſt reaſon is aſleep, does ſometimes 

favour our ſenſes with, when Mrs, 

Moulton tiptoed to my bed, "2 
Win you forgive me? 
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This ſhe ** with the ſtammerin 
of a criminal. 

© Forgive you l 3 ks 

I way amaze, and ſearched for the 
truth in her look. 

What have you done, dear Ma- 
dam, that you implore my forgive. 
© neſs? You ſmile!" 

© Some news from my lover, thoughtl. 

© Come, trifle no longer with my cu. 
e riofity : what brought you here?” 
A couſin of mine; the uglieſt fel. 
© low my eyes ever beheld: half of 
© his face he left in the fields of Ger. 
© many, and one arm in Canada, He 
© has heard you was one of the pretti. 
© eſt women in England: and fuch is 
* his eſteem of beauty, that he comes 
from Dublin on purpoſe only to ſee 
© you,” 

To ſee me! Fye, Mrs. Moulton! 
© Yes, Madam, to ſee you: and f@ 
prevailing his entreaties have been 
upon me, that I have promiſed to 
procure him the fight of your charms, 
He waits in the next cloſet, where I 
have locked him, for the moment you 
deign to appear. In favour of the 
motive, pity my poor couſin's imper. 
tinence: beauty is his foible; he 
would travel to Conſtantinople, were 
he certain to have a glance at the fa- 
vourite Sultana.” 

This is downright madneſs: and 
you think I will receive his viſit?“ 

One minute only; he begs no more: 
© will you grudge one minute when it 
© can make a man happy?“ 

A couſin of yours, you ſay?” 

Thus he calls himſelf. He aſked 
© the ſeryants for his couſin Moulton, 
© and was ſent to me. He was ſo full 
of you, that I had not the heart ta 
c 
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trouble him for the proofs of his be- 
hy, os my family,” 

There is ſome myſterFin this: could 
© it be Romney?” As I made this reflec- 
tion, I flipped a gown on, and was ſoon 
dreſſed, Mrs. Moulton had ſuch a 
grave face, that I did not know what to 
think. : 2 

I ſtepped to my dreſſing- room. 

« Shall I, Madam, bring the man ta 
you? 

Po,“ 

And J leaned againſt the window. 


Mas. - 2 4 firſt. 
© Pray, Madam, be not frightened 
t wy couſin's horrible Ggures! , 


— Wt 


And then! entered the monſter. 


Although warned of his deformity, 
1 hrunk three paces back with terror; 


and, turning my head, with my hand 
bid him to go. 

Oh, Henrietta!“ 

At the ſound of the well-known 
voice, I wheeled about: it was my 
lover. The large black patch which 
covered his face be had taken off, 
My ſurprize was great; my joy ſtill 
greater. i» 2 MY 

What! is it you ?* 

My heart betrayed itſelf in the few 
words I pronounced, | 

Till I have heard you forgive, thus 
© ] will remain.“ 

And he fell at my feet. 

Do I want to ſay I do?” 

He could not miſtake my expreſſion; 
he aroſe, How my heart panted | My 
hand lay trembling in his; the agita- 
tion of his ſpirits was equal to mine: 
for five minutes he could but ſigh, but 
gaze; but ſigh and gaze again. So 
tender a ſcene, Suſannah! it was the 
firſt, it has been the laſt, my ſoul ever 
enjoyed! 


LETTER V. 

N ſuch a confuſion Mr. Romney's 

unexpected fight had thrown my 
ſenſes, that, . no longer able to 
ſupport myſelf, I was migh falling, 
when he received me in his arms, and 
placed me upon an elbow · chair. What 
a tenderneſs the languor of our ſpirits 
ſpreads over every motion, all over our 
countenances! It ſeems that thoſe mi- 
nutes belong particularly to nature, ſo 
ſtill and ſilent are then both reaſon and 
modeſty, My eyes wandered on my 
lover with an unſpeakable delight ; not 
once did the fear of being ſurprized by 
my mother intrude ; of me my heart 
only feitz and it's feelings were thoſe of 
love and pleaſure. Like mine, Mr. 
Romney's eloquence conſiſted not in 
words; he talked the ſame language I 
did; without the help of our tongues 
we expreſſed and anſwered our mutual 
ſentiments, 

Mrs, Moulton, in bathing the tem- 
ples of my head with Hungary water, 
diſordered the Babe which al- 
ready was too careleſsly paſſed over my 
boſom, The fight of my breaſt ani- 
mated Romney's eyes; I ſaw by the 
Wotions of his lips a deſixe to kiſs it 
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then Virtue whiſ pered tf Beware of thy 
© ſenſes, Henrietta | beware of thy lo- 
« ver's lips! They may diffuſe ſo ſubtle 
2 no as— Virtue ſtopped: I un- 
derſtood her. An air of diguity blend- 
ing itſelf immediately with that of love, 
cooled the temptation in Mr. Rom- 
ney's heart, His reſervedneſs charmed 
me; the more ſo, as he cbuld not doubt 
his pardon had he durſt to offend. So 
reſpectful and diſintereſted a lover de- 
ſerved a reward, I forgot the hand- 
kerchief, wiſhed he would be leſs ge- 
nerous, and turned half my head; ag 
Modeſty inſtantly claimed her rights, 
my gratitude was a dead virtue; I mutt 
reward him with words; with a fes 
© I love you !—-WhatlT will ſay, I will 
© feel: this will compenſate for the kiſs 
© he has loſt.“ 
R #|P 

M. Romney had thrown himſelf on 
his knees before me, when Mrs. Moul. 
ton attempted to keep my ſpirits from 
ſinking. There 1 loffereck him; fo 
pleaſed was he with his ſituation, it 
would have been a needleſs ſeverity to 
deprive him of it, My hands I left in 
his: his diſcretion made me oyerlook 
favours I wauld not have granted, had 
he too vilibly ſet a value upon them, 


This is, Henrietta, the very firſt * 


© day of real happineſs I ever lived; the 
© emotions you could not ſuppreſs, L 
© have enjoyed to a pain, My Henri- 
© etta loves me; no other bliſs am I de- 
© firous of, Say you love me, that L 


may not think I dream. I am happy, 


© ha ſo much beyond my expecta- 
C FT col that I ſtill Rar to by deluded. 
© Say you love mel“ 

I heſitated, Suſannah, to pronounce 
the myſterious words—* I love you] 
not that I was afraid that my heart 
would belye my tongue; but education 
has given theſe words ſuch a ſenſe, 
ſuch a character as to intimidate, Be- 
fides, does not the I love you, like 
poſſeſſion, deaden deſire in a man? It 
takes from his ſoul the fiery activity of 
ſuſpenſe. When certain of the bliſs 
he panted after, like a hero in time of 


peace, he falls aſleep under the laugels 


he has got. : 
| How ſad, on a ſudden, that Mr. 
Romney, whoſe features had the mo- 
ment before boaſted his happineſs, and 
expreſſed the delirium of pleaſure !'Men 
are great fools; ſo are we, Suſannah ! 
If, after what he had ſeen, he could net 
F 2 doubt 
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doubt my tenderneſs; after what I had 
Fritten, my ſcruple was ridiculous, I 
pitied him, and pitied myſelf. 

* Reſume your ſpirits, Romney: I 
6 Jove you. 

Ils it then true?” 

Oh, too true! 

© That „ too” is intolerable; it is 
* torment to hear it: either it ſuppoſes 
© a fault in me, or a fear in you not to 
© be happy.” 

© It does neither: I efteem you; there- 
© fore entertain no apprehenſions of 
© that kind, But my mother, againſt 
© you, favours another man, She in- 
« ſiſts on my ſubmitting my paſhon to 
's a fair trial; to judge between Lord 
« Oſenvor and you; to be certain that 
I really love, before I give my hand, 
Her conſent is the price of my compli- 
6 ance with her deſires.” ' 

« Did you tell Mrs, Verman you 
© loved me?” | 

© I did; and could not conquer her 
* incredulity. By obeying her, I ſhall 
be yours; by diſobeying, I may loſe 
E you.” | 

I ſhudder at the thought of that 
© trial; it is not a fair one, ſince my 
© rival will be perpetually with you, 
5 and I am forbid your fight, Who 
« will talk for me?” 

My heart, and your virtues.” 

He would tell his gratitude ; it was 
too great, the words expired on his 
lips; I rejoiced at my anſwer, fo hap- 
py it made him 

Dear, dear Henrietta !* 

And he carried my hand to his heart, 

© This beats only to yon: it is ab- 
'E ſolutely yours. Never ſhall it re- 
« ceive an impulſe but of love: there 
no other paſſion will diſpute your 
„ ſway. 

« All your fears are now ſubſided ; 
you will not wait with anxiety the 
event of the trial ?? 

And I amorouſly fmiled upon him. 

* How could I calmly hope for ſuc- 
© ceſs, when my Henrietta 1s the price 
© of the conteſt? An earl for a rival! 


Henrietta, * if I fear; it is an 


© involuntary offence; it proceeds from 
© the greatneſs of your value, and my 
izinſignificancy. An earl 

« You are a man: is there a nobler 
« title? Have a care, Sir; humble me 
* not, by thinking I may diſdain vir- 
© tye for the ſake of a falſe graudeur, 


and ſearch for happineſs the hewyp 
© ſcenes of life. 

© F have heard of Lord Oſenvor: his 
reputation is an honour to his rank; 
his virtues have added a new luſtre to 
a name already deſervedly famous by 
a long ſeries of noble anceſtors. Hg 
is not only an earl, but a man, ſuch 
as you deign to call me: two ſo great 
advantages united in the ſame perſon 
—frown not, Henrietta—I have op 
© fears; I am filent.” 


LETTER VT. 


K OR my lover ſaid © T have 
© ho fears, a tear betrayed the 
perplexity of his mind, 

Can you queſtion my word? Is it 
© thus you eſteem me? Oh, Romney! 
© be not unjuſt: your deſpondency is 
© an inſult I will not brook!? 

I love; you are the object: how 
© ſhould I be eaſy? Reflect on the 
© power of my enemies. Lord Oſen- 
vor at a perpetual liberty to watch, 
© and make the beſt of your ſenſibility yg 
© your mother perpetually ſpeaking biz 
© praiſes, and abaſing me.? | 
Am not I your friend, Romney? 
What will opportunities and my re- 
one avail them, when my heart is 

© for you? 


The ardent officiouſneſs of an ami- 
able man, and the inſinuating careſ- 
ſes of a mother, may weaken a paſ- 
hon, and give it another turn, There 
are hours fatal to lovers: my happi- 
neſs is ſo new!” 

© Romney! Romney?” 

Be not angry at the tears I ſhed, 
at the fears I cannot diſſemble. Had 
you only your beauty to boaſt, how- 
ever perfect, I might hope it would 
cauſe but admiration : your wit, your 
good ſenſe, your talents, Henrietta, 
theſe are the qualities which call for- 
cibly for the love of the ſenſible, and 
fix you for ever in their hearts. Who 
= love, and not ſtudy How to 
pleaſe, to affect, to engage your af- 
fections? ?? | 

* But if they are already yours, can 
they be another's Are our hearts ſo 
inconſtant as to change and vary thus 
from feelings to feelings ? I believe it 
not. I am more generous than you, 
Romney: it is wy happineſs ns 
| | v yo 
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© you ſhall be faithful, and never love 


- © any other woman than me,?” 


This confirms my fears.“ 

© Why ſhould I foreſee what may 
e never happen, when, at the moment 
J live, it may make me unhappy?” 

« Your reaſon is too cool; you love 
me not. | | 

« Ungratefnl man! Is this the re- 
« ward of my affection for you?? 

I could not ſtop the tears which his 
ſuſpicions forced from my eyes, 

« My reaſon was too cool !' To keep 
it ſo, what did not I ſuffer! How 
many the ſighs I had been obliged to 
ſmother, the N to ſuppreſs, the 
ſenſations to diſgui el © Yygu love me 
© not!* His injuſtice was not to be 
borne: it pierced my ſoul to be thought 
falſe. I got up to fly from him; he 
took hold of my- apron, and with the 
wild look of deſpair— 

Stay, Henrietta! ſtay, and forget 
your wrongs, or this minute my life 
s will expiate for them. Life I ſcorn, 
if you . not. I have been guilty; 
© but I love: I am not myſelf, Henri- 
* etta! Say you pardon! my ſoul is 
« upon the rack; relieve it from the 
$ agony it endures!” : 

« By you was I to be taught pain! 
© Shouid it have been forced into my 
© heart, after I had ſail—** I love you, 
« Romney!" A puniſhment for reward! 
From you did I deſerve it ?* 

© Remember not my offence ! it ſinks 


t me below the man and the lover: let 


© one ſmile, charming Henrietta, an- 
© nonnce it is obliterated.” _ 
© You never will miſtruſt me again?” 
© No, never! 
* I offered my cheek: why ſhovld I 
diſſemble with thee, Suſannah ? Upon 
bis lips I ſealed his pardon. 
6 Afeer this, Romney, be convinced 
you have nothing to fear. 
1 Now,” ſaid Mrs. Moulton, that 
© you underſtand one,another, you mult 


for a few days take a farewel.* 


Why for a few days, Mrs: Moul- 


ton? Cannot I, to-morrow, under the 
© ſame maſk 4 


© To this day's calm a form may 
* ſucceed. I fear Mrs. Verman's vigi- 


\ © Jant eye: your viſit to me ſhe will 


* know, and not ſuſpedt; your next ſhe 
© may aſcribe to her daughter. You 
© would be undone, were ſhe to ſur- 


I prize you. A different garb muſt you 
allume when you come again; I will 


* 


13 


think of it.—Hevrietta, another kiſs, 
© and fend him away.” | 


* Both poiſon and balſam axe in yous 
© words,” : 

A. noiſe we heard in the library joĩn- 
ing to my drefſing-room, announcing 


my mother, Mrs. Moulton puſhed hin 
towards the door. | 


But the kiſs, the kiſs!” | 
C Take it.” , 
He did, and went away. 


LETTER vir. 


c SENVOR! thou haſt no chance 
* or I know nothing of my 
© heart!” 

With this exclamation I ſat down ta 
my toilet. The Tanguor of my eyes 
told too loud I had ſhed tears. I feared 
their indiſcreet chit-chat, 

All is ſafe: he is gone,” whiſper- 
ed Mrs. Moulton. 

© But theſe eyes will betray me. 
© Though happy, I cannot give them 
© their uſual vivacity.* 

Well, cannot you fay you hav@ 
© the head- ache?“ 
© have it not.? 

Since truth offends, and falſhaod 
only can pleaſe, what other languags 
can you ſpeak ? Would you, for an 
inſignificant lye, break your mother's 
heart, and hazard your own happi- 
neſs? That vice is oftener a virtue 
than we think.” 

© No circumſtance whateyer can juſ, 
tify it, Mrs. Moulton, It way be 
commendable to keep in our hearts 
a deſtructive truth, when there is ng 
neceſſity of telling it; but if it is 
aſked, and we are obliged to anſwer, 
it is baſe to conceal it. To what a 
contempt of myſelf my mother expo- 
ſes me | 
This moralizing, dear Madam, 
will not enliven your eyes; it is the 
worſt remedy you could think of, 
the only one, I ſwear, that cannot 
cure. Come, cheer up your ſpirits, 
and behold the fine proſpect that lies 
before you. A young, handſome, 
and ſenſible lover: days of content; 
nights of raptures! You ſmile; this 
ſmile is the very elixir which will 
brighten your looks: it has already 
operated: caſt a glance at this glaſs ; 


© no need is there now to pretend an 
© head-ache," | 
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© How you talk!“ 
As you feel, Henrietta. But hark! 


© Mrs.Verman is coming,” 


s 
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„ LETTER VII. 


E LL, Henrietta, how does 
© your heart? 
Always the ſame, Madam.” 
There is an obſtinacy in your diſ- 
temper which requires an uncommon 
medicine: Lord Oſenvor will find it, 


„I hope.” 


— - 


From his hand I will receive it. I 


anſwer not for the effect. 
It is Lord Oſenvor's buſineſs to 
repare it ſo that it may cure; yours 


is to take it. 

However doubtful of his abilities, 
J will liſten to the phyſician,” 

That is enough, Henrietta; I aſk 
no more. His Jordſhip will be here 
to-day or to-morrow. This letter I 
have juſt received from him. You 
may read it. 


© TO MRS. VERMAN, 


4 MADAM, . 

I Have happily, and ſooner than 1 
expected, finiſhed the buſineſs 

which called me here. It would ſeem 

as if Love, in my favour, had ſpoke 


to Fortune, ſo readily did ſome knaves 


at law forget their diſhoneſty, and 
make matters eaſy. Had not their 
deities come betwixt theſe jugglers 
and me, many months might F ave 
been kept a victim to cheir inſatiable 
avarice. 

© No other affairs have I now but 
thoſe of my paſſion for the lovel 
Henrietta: they are of the 1 
moment; to them only will I attend. 
Free from the mortal cares which 
troubled my mind, I will give way to 
the feelings of my heart, and think of 
pleaſing. This ſhall be my ſole 
ſtudy : but, alas! I almoſt deſpair of 
ſucceeding. Though endowed with an 
exquiſite gooey; the charming 
Henrietta is gay and indifferent: never 
ſeriouſly would ſhe liſten to a decla- 
ration of love. She has ſuch a con- 
tempt of my ſex, as to diſtruſt, if not 
to poiſon, the trueſt proofs of the in- 
clination ſhe inſpires, She believes 
we are all falſe and immoral; that our 
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© language is rather the diſgrace than 
© the praiſe of beauty. Who can flat. 
© ter himſelf to alter her opinion? The 
© man ſhe ſhall love may: who elſe 

* without her partiality, will not Ggh, 
« talk, hope in vain? 

Was friendſhip the ſole ſentiment 
I indulged, from my memory of her 
behaviour to me, I could think ſhe 
favours me with hers: though de. 
lighted at her diſtinction of me, it is 
not love; and this only will ſatisfy my 
heart. | 

Her looks, the preference ſhe gave, 
told me I had no rivals: perhaps, had 
I durſt to preſume, would I have 
thought ſhe really eſteemed me; a 
compliment the more flattering, that 
it appeared to be the reſult of her 
reflections, that ſhe was extremely 
cautious not to miltake in her judg. 
ment. She eſteemed me; yet, when 
I ſpoke of love, I was immediately 
loſt in the crowd of her admirers; 
then would ſhe either anſwer my paſ- 
fion with wit, or with a ſevere look 
condemn it to ſilence. What a con- 
tradition! Could I alternately de- 
ſerve, and be unworthy of her eſteem? 
She loved me not, Madam: this is 
the key to her conduct. Henrietta 
ever acted agreeably to reaſon ; her 
delicacy I applaud. Sweet girl! 

would I could melt her foul with ten- 
derneſs! Fortune has given me all 
that a mortal can wiſh for: but if ſhe 
does not crown her favours with this 
bliſs, they are of no value; of no 
avail to my happineſs. I ſhall be 
miſerable in the midit of riches and 

grandeur; nay, below the euvy of 
the poor who can boaſt a woman's 

love. No true delights are there in 

life but thoſe of natural dere; but 

thoſe we pröcure and partake of: the 
other, not the heart, but the imagina« 

tion, enjoys. 

© Upon the promiſes you made me, 

Madam, when I left London, I to- 

tally depend; but, before I claim 

them, teach me how to pleaſe, how 

to deſerye your daughter: her cha- 

rafter you have formed; you muſt 

know your own work. Has her ſoul 

no generous foible which a lover can 

turn to his advantage? Miſs Verman 

never could, without being unhappy, 

hear of another's diſtreſs ; often did 

a tear betray her emotions, Will not 
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© her pity of my ſufferings * , 


COUNTESS 


£ till more? That pity I have, Madam, 
© ſcen ſeveral inſtances of: pity has 
many times dwindled iato love. This 
« thought has revived my hopes: I 
« will order my chaiſe, and fly to Lon- 
s don. I am, Madam, &c. 

* OSENVOR,”? 


LETTER IX. 
WICE I had offered back to my 


mother Lord Oſenvor's letter, and 
twice had ſhe refuſed it, with“ No 
© partiality, Henrietta; no partiality ; 
keep your word.” 

I read, and with as great a compo- 
ſure as I could naturally aſſume, re- 
turned it to her. 

She laid her finger upon my heart, 

How does it beat now ?* 

© I feel yet no difference, Madam: 
© that letter has only confirmed what 
© I knew before; Lord Oſenvor's me- 
6 rit, love, and delicacy, Would he 
6 were happy! 

© Is not this a concern—" 

© Of gratitude only: that concern I 
© cannot deny him.“ 

Well, if this concern, fo tenderly 
# expreſſed, he cannot change into love, 
* either you are not to be cured, or he 
© ſhall have but himſelf to charge with 
“the loſs of your hand. Come, Hen- 
© rietta, diſſemble not: thy heart is big; 
© thy eyes are crouded with tears; vent 
* thy grief by throwing it off on thy 
© mother's boſom.” 

Indeed, Madam, I have no grief to 
6.eaſe,” 

Henrietta! that tear; does it mean 
* nothing ?? N 

And with a kiſs ſhe ſwept that tear 
away. 

J had not, Suſannah, felt that tear 
tnckling down my cheek, I ſighed, 
and turned my face from my mother. 

* Be not aſhamed of that tear; it is 
an honour to your heart; ſuch a ſen- 
fibility is virtue itſelf: in it's fayour 
* I almoſt forget your love is for Rom- 
# ney; your pity for Oſenvor. True 
* generoſity has a great power over me, 
* Henrietta—deprive thee not of the 
6 pleaſure of ſhedding a tear; it is the 
tribute of a noble ſoul to an unhappy 
* man of merit,” - 

I willown it; bis letter has affect- 
* ed me: it is a torment to ſee miſera- 


edle the man we efteem, Could he be 


OSENVOR. as 


* contented with my friendſhip; no wo- 
man could be happier than I!” 

Judge of his feelings by your on, 
© Henrietta,” | 

* He may have a greater command 
of himſelf: I am but a woman.“ 

Like yours, his paſſions are inflexi- 
© ble; like yours, his reaſon is weak x 
© no ſuperiority has he to boaſt. We 
© all are the children of the ſame na- 
© ture! 

Are there no degrees in ſenſibility? 
© Doweall feel alike?” 
We do not. When our hearts are 
really enflamed, our affections are 
violent, laſting, and the ſame, in both 
ſexes: when they proceed from fancy, 
they partake of it's nature, either 
ardent or weak; but they all, in gene- 
ral, end like a quick fre, which is 
ſoon deſtroyed by it's own activity. 
There are whims, taſtes, caprices, and 
a hundred more inſignificant inelina- 
tions, which, in their noveity, have 
ſometimes. the appearance of the paſ- 
ſions; but paſſions they are not.” 
May not Lord Oſenvor lay under a 
© miſtake ?* 

© Is it poſſible, Henrietta? But why 
© ſhould not you be deceiyed yours 
© ſelf ?* 58. 
Our caſes are different.” 
© How is that?“ 
© We ſeldom love when we have no 
hopes to move and engage the objett 
we are ſmitten with: fuch hopes 
Lord Oſenvor never could entertain 
my indifference was too evident; his 
reaſon could not conceal it from him. 
But Mr. Romney's looks told me L 
might love: E had an incentive; his 
lordſhip had none.” | ' 
« Paſſion argues not thus, Henrietta; 
it has no need of encouragement z 
when the heart is affected, the head 
adyiſes not. Could they liſten to 
wiſdom, would mankind be ſo often 
under the ſway of folly ? Such as la- 
bour under an imaginary diſtemper 
may reaſon themſclves into health 
but the fick—thoſe who are real! 
fick—on my word, dear girl, I with 
Lord Oſenvor was among the for- 
mer. | 
That with prefages my happineſs ; . 
from my mother's lips I have heard 
it!“ a | 

Moderate thy joy, Henrietta; thou 
mayeſt not be among the ſick: time 
will discover which of us is right 

l; 
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45 
till then let me doubt, fince I leave 
thee at liberty to think and feel at 
thy pleaſure. Whether really in love, 
or unknowingly indifferent, forget 
not to conſult thy glaſs for the dreſs 
which becomes thee the beſt, I will 
have you under arms againſt Lord 
Oſenvor's arrival, Henrietta; you 
muſt appear with all the ſeductions 
of art and beauty; not leave behind 
any charm that may captivate; you 
muſt ſtrike both his heart and his 
fancy: the leaſt negle& I will look 
upon as an attempt to diſpleaſe; as 
an effect of your prepoſſeſſion for 
Romney, and a violation cf the agree- 
ment between us.” 

© Would not this be a very ungene- 
rous proceeding, Madam? Why 
ſhould I enflame the man I love 
not ?* 

© You may love him: you know not 
what changes the defire of pleaſing 
makes in a heart.” 

© Did not you bid me to be impar- 
4 tial?“ 

< did.“ 

When you expect ſuch wondrous 
© effects from the deſire of pleaſing, 
© can you command I ſhould make ule 
© of it?? 
© 'That defire, Henrietta, will be the 
counterpoiſe of your taſte for Rom- 
ney. By behaving thus, you ſhall 
keep him and Lord Oſenvor in a juſt 
balance.“ 
© You would not have me play the 
e coquet ?? 

- As far as modeſty allows; no far- 
£ ther, Henrietta.“ 

© As far as modeſty allows! Did ever 
© modeſty allow to be falſe ?* 

© How came you, Henrietta, to act the 
© reverſe of what you thought, when 
« you firſt ſaw Mr. Romney? At that 
£ time was not you falſe? Did not 
© you vſe the arms of coquetry? Have 

© you forgot the city-fop ?? 
" © Tt was then an innocent weapon 
© I employed it not to hurt, but to 
© ftrengthen, the paſſion of the man I 
© thought I loved, to ſecure our mu- 
© tual happineſs,” 

© You are grown of late, Henrietta, 
_* immenſely refined in your notions ! 
However, I beg you would inſtantly 
© compliment me with their diſmiſſion, 
© and behave as a woman of ſenſe; if 
4 you do, rely on my favour; if-— 


My mother ſmothered the threaten- 
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i . 
ing; but I gueſſed it in the accent of 
her voice. 

© I have a few letters to write," re. 
ſumed ſhe, more calmly: * pet ready 
* againſt three; we dine at the Counteſs 
Meyers. 


LETTER x. 


FT ER ſome obſervations on my 
mother's behaviour, which my 
reſpe& for her did not permit me to 
ſcrutinize, I rang for Mrs. Moulton. 
© I want your opinion, dear Madam; 
give it to me with fincerity; flatter 
not. In me, ſee not your Henrietta, 
but a ſtranger; who, conſcious of 
your wiſdom, begs earneſtly to be 
enlightened upon the ſituation of her 
heart.“ b 
0 Jt T will be true.“ 
© My mother's incredulity, (I dare 
not call it obſtinacy, or want of ten- 
derneſs) makes me ſometimes miſ- 
truſt my own ſenſations : ſhe is fo 
poſitive that I love not; that Lord 
Oſenvor will invade in my heart the 
room which Mr. Romney occupies 
there; that ſhe amazes my mind, and 
forces a doubt upon me. Spite of 
myſelf, I heſitate between her aſſer- 
tion and my feelings, Is it in her 
art or reaſon? Does the think as con- 
fidently as ſhe talks? Am I really 
inſenſible, though with all the ſymp» 
toms of pafſion about me? From 
what you have ſeen and beard, you 
have certainly formed your judgment, 
What am I?” ö 
Mrs. Moulton could not help laugh. 
ing at the grave looks I had put on. 

How odd that queſtion, Henrietta 
Are you in earneſt ?* 

Indeed I am.“ 

And I ſighed. 

Does not that ſigh convince you 
t that you love ?? 

It may have another cauſe ; anſwep 
© me plainly.” 

Are you ſure that you love?” 

© Do you take me for a mad girl?” 

As well might you, Henrietta, 
doubt your . than to doubt 
of your love: the latter is as much 
proved. as the former. 

If it be ſo, why does my mother 
* continue an unbeliever? Can ſhe flat» 
ter herſelf to reaſon me into indiffe- 
a 6 rence } 
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t rence? Were the-paſiions like opi- 
nions, ſhe might hope to ſeduce me 
by the ſuperiority of her wit: her 
eloquence could make me a convert ; 
ws.” > is not ſo 2 overcome. Al- 
though I am ſo fond of pleaſing her, 
ſhe has not yet been able to perſuade 
me; only a few doubts, which ſpring 
rather from my tenderneſs to her, than 
areal uncertainty, have perplexed my 
mind.” 

« Send the impertinent intruders 
away, Henrietta : believe your own 
heart; it cannot deceive you. 

« How cruel to teaze me thus un- 
mercifully! to teaze me to no pur- 
poſe! for Mr. Romney ſhall be the 
man! What a contraſt in Mrs. Ver- 
man's late conduct towards me! As 
her ſeverity made againſt her, ſhe 
grew complaiſont and tender. How 
artfully, in our laſt converſation, ſhe 
encouraged my pity for Lord Oſen- 
vor! She increaſed it by her inſidi- 
ous language; by the ſtill more in- 
ſidious ſhare ſhe affected to take in 
my concern for him. The tear I ſhed 
was her work ; ſhe laughed, I dare 
ſay, inwardly, at the forble the had 
created in my breaſt; though it was 
chere before, it lay filent; «ſhe gave it 
life, and diſſolved it into that tear. 
Lord Oſenvor needed not her help to 
move me in his favour; I have a 
true ſenſe of what he will ſuffer, and 
my ſoul unfeignedly partakes of it: 
Tam unhappy to have inſpired him 
with a pafſion I cannot return,” | 
* When he ſees he cannot pleaſe, he 
will ceaſe to love; a few months ab- 
ſence will compleat his cure. We 
do not defire long what it is not in 
our power to obtain: truſt to time 
and your indifference ; they will give 
him back the liberty he has loſt. 
Were he ſo deſperately enamoured 
as to brave their united efforts, well 
then 
What then, Mrs. Moulton?“ 

She ſmiled. 

'« He may take a leap from the top 
© of his caſtle: what a celebrity it 
would give to your charms l 

Can you banter when I am fo 
© vexed? What is become of thoſe feel- 
© ings I always admired in you?” 

* I do not laviſh them upon imagi- 
1 nary diftrefle 8. 
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© Are there any greater than to love 
in vain] How miſerable T ſhould be 
* was Mr. Romney inſenfſible!? 

I am ſorry, for your ſake, it is not 
© faſhionable to have two huſbands ; 
© that would at once eaſe you of all 
6 3 anxieties : you could take Mr, 
© Romney for love, and his lordſhip 
out of pity.* 

_* Ridiculous !? 

Forgive the word, dear Henrietta; 
© ftill more ridiculous it is to torment 
© yourſelf, as you do, when you ſhould 
enjoy your own happineſs: you alone, 
* of your (ex, can be grave upon ſo 
* trifling a ſubj2tt. Had you twenty 
Lord Oſenvors in your train, you 
© ſhould leave them all to their fate: 
© you can love but one man ; the reſt, 
if their pafſions are real, may honour 
* your wedding-day by piſtoling them - 
© ſelves before your window. Be not 
« frightened ; they will not do you that 
© favour: for what I know, Lord Oſen- 
vor may the next day pay the uſual 
compliments, and wiſh you joy. 
Come, dear Henrietta,clear that brow, 
and let us talk of your lover.“ 


LETTER xf. 


HERE was ſo much reaſon in 
Mrs. Moulton's humour, that 1 

began to think it abſurd to feel ſo warm- 
ly for the man I did not love, 

© How ſhall I behave with him, Mrs. 
« Moulton ?* | 

With your wonted generoſity, Hen- 
© rietta. Of your inſenability men can - 
not complain: you are not obliged 
© to love, but to be juſt.” ; 

My mother bids me to receive him 
© as a lover; to exert all my powers of 
C 1223 
« And by this means to add to his 
wretchedneſs, and drive him to de- 
ſpair : that order is inhuman ; virtue, 
not your mother, you mult obey, By 
following the dictates of the former, 
you free your heart from remorſe : a 
mother. forfeits all her rights when 
© ſhe commands what it is a diſgrace 
«© for her daughter to perform. Mr. 
© Romney's attachment takes from you 
© the neceſſity of being falle : not one 
© excuſe does it leave you to palliate 
« the debaſement of your character. If 
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« you have any reſpect for yourſelf, 
any eſteem for Lord Oſenvor, be true: 
though you ſhould raiſe your mother's 
© anger, you cannot be unhappy with 
© the conviction of having ated agree - 
© ably to virtue,” : 

« Theſe are the thoughts I ever in- 
© dulged, Mrs, Moulton: but will 
« Lord Oſenvgr believe me?“ 

It is not natural he ſhould : what 
© is his incredulity to you?“ 

A ſpring of new vexations it ſhall 
© be: he—my mother—both will con- 
«© ſpire againſt me! I ſhall be loaded 
with troubles!” | | 
© Would not you deſpiſe the man 
who would thus repay your genero- 
ſity ? I know your ſpirits, Henrietta; 
they never will bear tamely with an 
undeſerved perſecution ; the troubles 
you fear ſhall not affect you; your 
ſoul ſhall be entirely inſenſible of 
them. Remember you are an Eng- 
liſh woman, and not a ſlave: remem- 
ber that, at your pleaſure, you may 
be happy, and preſerve the efteem of 
the world, Let Lord Oſenvor ſigh, 
talk of love, and rave himſelf into 
madneſs ; let your mother threaten ; 
your firmneſs will at laſt remove the 
former, and ſoften the latter; if not, 
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ſtow your hand on Mr, Romney.“ 
His lordihip may come every mi- 
nute; it is time my irreſolution ſhould 
have an end: every thing is weighed; 
I am fixed; be the conſequence what 
it will, your advice I will follow!“ 


LETTER XII, 


O U wonder not, Suſannah, at the 

perpetual wavering of my mind; 
it's ſeeming contradictions your reaſon 
eaſily reconciles. Irreſiſtible are the 
ebb and flow of the ſenſations carried 
from the heart to the head; in vain 
would we indulge this or that; we have 
no choice to make; an unexpected paſ- 
ſion will intrude, and hurry us awa 
from the thought we cherithed. Thus, 
by the power of concurring circum- 
ſtances, we have in the ſame hour two 
ſouls the reverſe of each other. 

The paſt made me apprehend for the 
future. However determined I was to 
execute the plan I had formed, ſhould 
it not have the fate of the former? My 


take counſel of your heart, and be. - 
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miſtakes had ſo cloſely followed one 
another, that three. times I put that 
queſtion to my reaſon; and as often did 
it anſwer a negative. Near two hours 
I employed to ſettle that point; and, ag 
I had attentively confidered it under 
every ſhape, I was overjoyed at the vic. 
tory I got. | 
No, exclaimed I, * am I prepared 
© to meet every obſtacle with courage, 
© and to act after my own heart! No 
longer ſhall I be blinded either. by 


© pity or filial love, and ſubmit to the 


« diſcretionary authority of a mother” 
who would readily ſacrifice my hap- 

ineſs to her ambition! Diſſimulation 
| will not make uſe of; I will pride 
in my feelings, and Lord Oſenvor 
© ſhall be acquainted with them. If, 
far from . paſſion, he has 
the baſeneſs of availing himſelf of 
my mother's conſent, then, as he ſhall 
© be unworthy of me, contempt ſhall 
© be my revenge.” 

This reflection animated my reſiſt. 
ance, and cleared my mind of the in- 
tolerable pain of uncertainty, I walked 
in my room with a lighter ſtep; my 
breath was more free; it ſeemed as if it 
ſprung from pleaſure; and not with 
coquetry, but decency, I adviſed for 
my drels, 


LETTER XIII. 


HEN my watch told three 
o'clock, I went down to my 
mother's; my air was eaſy ; and in my 
eyes content prevailed, 
© I do not like that gown, Miſs; it 
© 1s more rich than elegant; it thickens 
* your ſhape; not theſe two months 
© have you worn it! How came you ta 
fancy it to-day ?? | | 
«1 K the colour modeſt; there · 
fore very becoming.“ 
* Strange conceit | I wiſh you would 
© ſpeak your own language; this is 4 
© borrowed one.” 
From my mother I did not expet 
© that reproof!* | 
* You did not expect that reproof !* 
And ſne ridiculouſly mimicked the 
tone of my voice. yd 
That tippet good God! Why do 
© not you \pot on a ſattin handkerchief? 
Id not have been more incon- 
© fiſtent with your dreſs and the * 
N. WAS Þ x 


e of the day] I believe the girl is ma 


t Pray, take it off Y 
Ti Would you have me be without 
* one ?? 

« Why not? T5 it not the faſhion ? 
Would it alarm your virtue!“ 

It would indeed, Madam!“ 

« That virtue muſt not be very ſe- 
© yere which a nothing could ſo eaſily 
© endanger!” | 

I made a low curtſey, and ſtepped to 
the door. She aroſe with paſſion; and 


- ſtopping me by the arm 


Where are you going!“ 

Into my room, till you deign to 
© talk to your daughter!“ 

How ſhe coloured, Suſannah ! 
- © [Is this, Miſs, an anſwer to a mo- 
6 ther?” | 

I kept Glent. 

Bold girl!” 

And the returned to her chair. 

I made a motion to open the door, 

Stay !: 

I obeyed. 

6 Whence your unuſual pertneſs, 
Miſs? Is Mr. Romney your maſter ?* 

From you I learned it? 

This I did not ſay, Suſannah; I 
ſmothered it on my lips. 

© Lord! what a change that ſtupid 
© paſſion has made in your looks and 


* ſpeech | I ſhould not wonder to ſee 


* you ſoon a Methodiſt ! You will cut 
© a moſt venerable figure' among the 
© brethren! Ah! ah! ah!—Fie, Hen- 
© rietta! fie! Are not you aſhamed of 
© the impertinent form you appear un- 
« der? What is become of that pride 
* which at all times preſided at your 
© toilette, and made you diſplay every 
© charm? You did not then bluſh at a 
© man's wanton eye: that eye you en- 
* joyed with complacency, and always 
* took it for praiſe,” - 

Then, Madam, dreſſing not my- 
* ſelf to pleaſe a particular object, I 
con formed to faſhion, though inward- 
ly I thought it wrong.“ 

And fo, Henrietta, the eager looks 
© of an hundred men offended your 
* modeſty leſs than would have done 
* thoſe of the only one you would have 
* been deſirous to pleaſe? This is re- 
* fined indeed?!” 

* I was hardly ſenſible of a coquetry 
* which no man could boaſt to. have 
*' cauſed: my heart, then innocent, 
* would now be guilty; I will not 
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d! „make uſe of an art which my virtue 


© diſapproves.“ 

Is not Mr. Romney, rather than 
virtue, the cauſe of ſo ſudden a re- 
© form in your manners? 

Both have determined me, Madam: 
© ſince I love Mr. Romney, virtue for- 
© bids me to pleaſe another man. 

That Romney you never ſhall 
© marry!* | 

Lord Ofenvor ſhall never be my 
© huſband ! ; 

No longer could Mrs. Vermian con- 
tain her fury; ſhe vented it in the moſt 
contemptible expreſſions: ſhe forgor 
abſolutely the mother, to ſhew me the 
tyrant, 


Too long have I,” ſaid ſhe with an- 


r, © too long have F indulged your 

obſtinacy, and diſguiſed my real ſen - 
© timents, in hopes you would ſee and 
6 — Tour * 12 — now 1 
employed only the language of per- 
foxkon - we Pr to . — 
not to command: fince reaſon and 
my tenderneſs have no power over 
your conceited heart, fince you are 
dead ro the feelings of a daughter, 
and glory in your contempt of me, 
I will bid, and ſhall be obeyed. I 
will preſent Lord Oſenvor to you; 1 
will watch your looks ahd your mo- 
tions; if they do not anſwer my ex- 
pectations, for ever I renounce you; 
my fortune ſhall be my niece's; from 
this houſe you ſhall immediately de- 
© part: then, proud girl, offer a beggar 
© to the arms of Romney; receive thy 
© bread from his pity ; debaſe thy ſoul 
© by making it dependent of a man's 
« generoſity !? 


And ſhe flung herſelf into her cloſer, 


LETTER XIV. 


M RS; Verman's threatenings, Su- 
ſannah, had upon my heart an 
effe& ſhe did not expect; they hardened 
it againſt her, and confirmed my reſo- 
lutions. | 


a mother, why ſhould I, in her favour, 
make the ſacrifice of myſelf? When 
ſhe ſcorns her duty, and can think 
with indifferenc2 on expoſing me to 
miſery, is not the tie which bound us, 
her to Jove, and me to obey, effec- 
tually broken? Ie is lucky I had that 
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tippet ; it das helped me to an oppor- 
tunity I could have long ſearched for 
and not met with : at another time I 
might not have had the ſame courage; 
and this, my love for Romney, and 
the ſhame of recanting, will make 
unalterable,* _. 
I bad juſt finiſhed this internal ſolilo- 
quy,when a ſervant came to let us know 
that the coach was at the door. I point- 
ed to him the cloſet : thither he went. 
© I have changed my mind, ex- 
claimed my mother; I will not go 
out. Tell Henrietta to retire to her 
© room.” - 

With pleaſure I heard that order. 
At that inſtant a loud rap exciting my 
curiofity, I ſtepped to the window. 
Lord Oſenvor! I flew; but, before I 
reached the ftair-caſe, I met him on 
the top. 

Charming Henrietta!” 

And he would have kiſſed my hand, 
had not I prevented him with an air of 
dignity and a ſevere look, 

© Pray, my lord—— 

Heavens! what do I ſee?” 

And hedrew back, wondering at the 
coolneſs of my behaviour. 

My mother, my lord, is in her 
6 apartment!” 

I curtfied; and to my own I went. 
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6 O more am I the timorous wo- 
man you thought me to be, 
Mrs. Moulton; I have behaved with 
© the intrepidity of a hero!” 
And I told her my ſcenes with Mrs. 
Verman and his lordſhip. 
Fortune has befriended you, Hen- 
rietta; make yourſelf worthy of her 
favour, by exerting all your reaſon in 
ſupport of ſo happy a beginning. Tt 
is of no ſervice if you relent: the 
meſt difficult of your part is over; 
the reſt is eaſy to perform.” 
I will play it well; I have ſpirit 
enough to face either of them: my 
happineſs is at ſtake; that induce- 
ment makes my ſucceſs infallible, 
Fear not, Mrs. Moulton; far from 
decaying, my reſolution will daily 
gather a new ſtrength. Since in the 
two laſt encounters I got the victory 
over myſelf, ſince I could bravely 
act and ſpeak, my heart is invincible, 
and my mind unchangeable.” 
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© Let me embrace you, Henrietta 
© in thoſe noble ſentiments I know you 
again; now you talk and feel ag 
yourfelf,” | b 
* Do not you think they are at this 
inſtant plotting againſt me? Lord 
Ofenvor has certainly told her the re. 
ception I gave him! How can ſhe 
take it ?? 
© It is not eaſy to gueſs; the ſitua- 
tion is extremely puzzling! I dare 
ſay Mrs. Verman will gild that re. 
ception ſo as to make it a matter of 
indifference; and that he has already 
forgot it. You may be ſure ſhe has 
not made him a confidante of your 
paſſion for Mr. Romney.“ 
* Fearful I ſhould declare it myſelf, 
ſhe may be before-hand, and give it 
as a fooliſh prepoſſeſſion which will 
neceſſarily vaniſh with the abſence of 
the man who cauſed it. That ſecret, 
diſcloſed by me, might diſcourage 
him: coming from her with the 
palliatings of wit and humour, it 
loſes it's poiſon, and becomes a mere 
trifle,” 
© She is too well acquainted with the 
character of a true lover to have ven- 
tured that diſcovery : however elo- 
auent and artful Mrs. Verman, I 
doubt ſhe could lull his fears aſleep, 
A lover, Henrietta, is a being of 3 
eculiar ſpecies, which knows no 
ws but his paſſion : had he no rea- 
ſon to be unhappy, he would imme- 
diately create twenty for thinking 
himſelf 2 | 
« Perſuakon 1s on my mother's lips, 
Mrs. Moulton; and a lover credits 
* eaſily what he has intereſt to be · 
© heye.” 
The apprehenſion it is not, is ever 
© the uppermoſt in his heart; but, I 
* muſt own it, wit has great power: 
* beſides, paſſion has ſo contradictory 
* ſhades; ſhe may have ſpoke; he may 
© have believed.“ 
A ſervant came: the dinner was up- 
on table; they waited but for me. 
had a mind to pretend an head- ache. 
© 'They will think I fear; that I am 
© ſtill wavering.“ 
This reflection decided me. 
They will ſee, Mrs. Moulton, that 
I am ſteady.” 
If you, come back conqueror, you 
may afterwards deſpiſe your enemy. 
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LETTER. XVI. 


RS. Verman behaved with the 
pliantneſs of a politician, who 
at the call of ſelf- intereſt adopts natu- 
rally a new voice and new manners. 
Though ſhe did not treat me with her 
uſual familiarity, ſhe afſumed enough 
not to let his lord(hip ſuſpect a miſun- 
derſtanding between us. As to him, he 
was at firſt ſad, uncertain what lcoks he 
ſhould put on, what language he ſhould 
ſpeak; but miſtaking the Haier I af- 
ected for a deſire of pleaſing, he grew 
chearful and very entertaining, 
myſterious eye I ſurprized him caſting 
upon my mother convinced me he knew 
my inclination; and the ſmile which 
ſucceeded it, his belief it was only an 
inſignificant whim. 
© You will not find it ſo, my lord.“ 
This anſwer I did not make, but 
wrote it legihly in my countenance. 
Leſt, from what I appeared to be, he 
ſhould lay a claim to my heart and the 
liberty . me with his, 
I ſunk gradually into a reſerve which 
flattered him not, either with an op- 


portunity, or the hope of ſucceſs, I. 


governed my ſpirits with ſuch a dexte- 
rity ſo long as the ſervants ſtaid, as to 
make their fall extremely natural when 
they were gone, 

I could have ſpared myſelf the trou- 
ble of that gradation; for we were not 
five minutes- alone before 24 were, 
8 as dejected and ſtupid as my- 
ſelf. . 

Ho to open the converſation upon 
the topick they had at heart, they knew 
not. He begged, by his looks, ſhe 
would begin; and her wink expreſſed — 
* Takecourage, my lord. For ſhame!” 
and, * You are a man! 

After what had paſſed before dinner, 
my mother feared to venture the firit 
word, leſt her pride ſhould be humbled, 
and her authority over me put in queſ- 
tion, 

After a few ſuch ſigns of encourage- 
ment, Lord Oſenvor opened his lips; 
but there his reſolution died away. 

It entered my head to tell bim his 
thoughts and my own; my reſpect for 
Mrs. Verman oppoſed the fancy. I re- 
mained ſilent. 

My preſence may intimidate him. 
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This notion I eafily gueſſed in my 

mother's ſudden ſtart from her chair, 

and careleſs departure from the room. 


R * 

Now 1 am going to be plagued,” 
ſaid I to myſelf: * fince it muſt be ſo, 
Wit ſhall be, however, with pleaſure. 
© I will banter, lay Romney aſide, and 
© defend myſelf with wit.” | 

Lord Oſenvor's confuſion continuing 
to diſable his tongue 
Why, ſurely, I may not hear of 
love if I chuſe; let me find a ſubject, 
© and keep it up. Why ſhould not 
© love itſelf be the ſubject. | 

This idea, for it's boldneſs, pleaſed 
my reaſon, I conſidered it. 

© It is the beſt I could think of.” 

His lordſhip's more animated eyes 
announcing the end of his baſhfulneſs, 
that ſoon, he weuld dare to talk, I got 
up; and, after a turn or two in the 
room 
I hope you are not ſick, my lord.” 
© Sick | not I, Madam.” 
© Then you are in love; for I know 
no other cauſe which could make a 
man of your vivacity ſo penſive. I 
doubt not but the object of it is wor- 
thy ſo uncommon a reverie: my pride 
makes me think ſo, elſe it would bs 
offended at your ſilence. 
© I love, charming Henrietta; I love, 
© it is true; ſince you underſtood me 
© ſo well, cannot you gueſs the, wo- 
© man ?? 

Well, I am amazed that the gal- 
lant Lord Oſenvor has not already 
told me I am that woman. I ex- 
cuſe you, my lord: when men feel a 
real paſſion, they muſt neceſſarily loſe 
their falle civility : you was not ſo 
diſcreet as formerly; had I had then 
the imprudence to believe you, how 
miſerable this minute I ſhould be! 
But ſatisfy my curioſity; tell me the 
woman, I will not betray you.“ 
Oh, Henrietta! can you miſtake 
another for yourſelf?" 

© Had you ſaid this at firſt, it would 
have been very much a-propos; but 
now it is unſeaſonable. How could 
I be pleaſed with a compliment I have 
forced from you? Come, forget the 
courtier for the man of honour : 
uſe me as a friend; I hate a flat- 
terer. 

On my honour, I ſwear that Im 
Stop, my lord; I am determined ne- 
| . 
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© yer to believe the oath of any man 
« whatever,” | 

What a contempt of mankind!*. 

It is a juſt one; you yourſelf, my lord, 
© helped me to that reſolution.” 
II Heavens! how could 1” 
By talking to me of love, and not 
feeling it. Remember the daily decla- 
rations you made me during ſeveral 
months; reconcile them, if you can, 
with the coldneſs and levity of your 
carriage; every word was belied by 
your looks; at every viſit you was 
guilty of the ſame falſhood; the odious 
contraſt at every viſit offended my de- 
licacy; fince, at that time, you could 
ſport with my judgment and your ho- 
nour: but it matters not, you acted like 
the man of the world, and I knew his 
charaQer; I laughed at your pretend- 
ed paſſion, and eſteemed you for your 
virtues.” : 
© You loved not, Henrietta; hence 
your error: you could not be the judge 
of my looks and feelings; had you been 
intereſted to believe them ſincere, you 
would not have thus miſconſtrued 
them; they were the genuine effects of 
my love for you.” 
* Goon, my lord. Love is a charm- 
ing topick; like flattery, it does pleaſe 
the ear. You ſhould have, however, 
thanked me for having rouzed you 
from your lethargy.” 

To hear you talk in this manner is 
4 ſtill worſe.” | 

Do you intend this for a rehearſal 
© of the part you are to perform before 
© your miſtreſs? Or do you act only to 
6 kill the minutes of a tedious tete à- 
C tete?” | 4 

Although the tone of my voice was 
not ſo expreſſive as my words, his lord- 
ſhip ſaw anioſult in the jeſt, Indigna- 
tion forced a colouring on his cheek. 

My lord, ſaid I to myſelf, © has 
© more pride than love; he will outlive 
« his diſappointment.” | 

An involuntary laughter accompa- 
nied the reflection I made. 

Am] ſo contemptible in your eye as 
© not to be believed ?” | 

Indeed, Suſannah, from the indigna- 
tion he could not ſuppreſs, Idid not ex- 
peR ſo moderate a queſtion. | 

Except upon matters of gallantry, 
© my lord, I ſhal never miſtruſt your 
© veracity." | 

What could induce me to ſay what 
5 I did not feel? 


The want of diverſion. Cards, plays, 
Ranelegh, leave ſometimes a vacuity 
* 4n your heart, which is always agree. 
© ably filled by a converſation with a 
young woman. You talk of love for 
the fame reaſon that we women chat. 
ter about filks, ribbands, and hair. 
dreſs. The days muſt ſlip away, no 
matter how.“ 
© If you do not ſee a lover in his re. 
* ſpeft and paſſion, at what figns can you 
© know him? 

So well counterfeited, my lord, are 
© now reſpect and paſſion, that hardly 
© 1s there knowing the true from the 
© falſe,” 

© Yet you have — 

He pauſed. Now for Romney, 
thought I, I was deceived. His lord. 
ſhip was too proud to do his rival the 
honour of mentioning his name. 

* Does not, dear Henrietta, my cha. 
© racter warrant my ſincerity ?” 

* What has your charaRer to do with 
the tittle-tattle you indulge? As well 
might you give it as a proof you ride, 
dance, or ſing well. Tell me of a 
young, ſprightly man of faſhion, who 
does not glory in cheating a girl of 
her diſcretion ? Who will not proſti- 
tute the moſt ſolemn oath in ſupport 
of the moſt inſignificant opinion? An 
_ is no better argument than a 

. , 
And you confound me with theſ 
men, Henrietta ! Am I fo low in your 
eſteem ?? 

© Indeed, my lord, I. efteem, fincere« 
ly eſteem you: but why ſhould I think 
you free from the foibles inherent to 
your education ? Are they not looked 
upon as a prerogative of your rank ? 
Men are tenacious of their rights; 
eſpecially when they favour theirpaſ- 
ſions.“ 

« I will ſay but one word; it will 
convince you: let us call your mo- 
ther and a clergyman; this minute I 
am your buſband,* 

And he fell at my feet. 

On my word, my lord, you have 
© excelled in this ſcene; you have 
© brought it to a perfection Garrick 
only can boaſt; you have his looks, 
his motions, and his fall; I admire 
you: but now that the farce is over, 
© let us play a more rational comedy; 
© I will join with you in any part that 
© diſcretion and modeſty will ſuffer me 
to perform.“ 


6 Inſults 


COUNTESS. 


« Inſults upon inſults4 Is this the 
language of Henrietta to the man who 
« doats upon her! ' 

And he claſped my knees with both 
bis hands. e 

If you will not ariſe, m lord, and 
« be yourſelf again, I will leave the 
room. 

© You will—" | ran 

And he looked wildly at me. His 
countenance frightened me. I puſhed 
my chair back with violence; and, 
leaping to the chimney, rang the bell. 

Do you fear me, Miſs ?* 

I I did not anſwer. My mother en- 
tered the room. 

What's the matter? you rang as 
« for an alarm !* 

« My lord will explain it to you, 
Madam.“ 

Curſed love! 

This was Lord Oſenvor's. 

I left them together, 


LETTER XVII. 


I'D not I, Suſannah, come off 


interview? I muſt own it, Lord Oſen- 
vor gave me a ſuperiority which I might 
_ boaſted, had he been tender 
and paſſionate; but his flights from 
love to indignation kept my ſpirits to 
their height. In the ſame circumſtance, 
Romney would have affected my ſou]; 
his pride would have been ſilent in a 
ſcene conſecrated to love. 

A nobleman has a natural haughti- 
neſs, impatient of reſiſtance, Uncon- 
trouled in his defires, the provoking 
facility he has of ſatisfying them makes 
him a child, from the man he was, 
when he meets with an unexpected op - 
poſition. With other men, the reign · 
ing paſſion commands; with kim it is 
ſubſervient to twenty, whoſe fooliſh 
delicacy a nothing will alarm and irri- 
tate. x 

* He loves himſelf -more 'than me; 
© therefore he will be ungenerous. 

This concluſion, like me, Suſannab, 
you would have drawn. 
myſelf againſt the hurricane I foreſaw 
I mould be expoſed to; and the follow- 
ing letter from Lady Bennet confirmed 
my hopes I * not 7 fer by it, 


OSENVOR. 
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handſomely from that unpleaſing 


I prepared 
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© DEAR HENRIETTA, | 
I nephew has told me bis hap- 
* pineſs; he feels it as he oughte 
no greater can fall to the ſhare of a 
man. Thanks _ me you do not 
expe z" Ul would nat r ___ I 
favours. PI but 2 5 
you only I wiſhed for my niece: the 
day, when your hands are united, I. 
will think the moſt fortunate of my 
life, From my knowledge of your 
mother's character, I am certain you 
muſt not rely on her fortune; it is 
loſt to you; this aſſurance increaſes. 
our joy as you ſhall. be fully con- 
vinced of Romney's diſintereſted love, 
and my real affection for you, Make 
not yourſelf uneaſy through a falſe 
delicacy;” it would be an inſult upon 
us; your tenderneſs, and not grati« 
tude, we want. 
* LordOſenvor, Mrs. Verman thought 
of for your huſband: however dan 
gerous ſuch a rival, I forgave not my 
nephew his fears. After you had 
ſaid—““ I love you, Romney,” he 
could no more doubt you conſtancy - 
than your inclination, | 
«« Theſe words from her lips,” have 
© I told him, “were a ſecurity it was 
«© a prophaneneſs to queſtion.” | 
© He caſt his eyes down, was aſham - 
ed of himſelf, and ſighed 
Never will I be guilty again,” 
In Romney, dear Henrietta, you 
will find real probity, and a ſincere 
love for the duties preſcribed by re- 
ligion and law, Though with four 
thouſand a year of his own, and tho. 
abſolute command of my purſe, not 
once yet has he deſe % cenſure 
of men; not once (landered virtue and 
patroniged vice, He partakes of all 
© faſhionable diverſions as a man, and 
not with the enthuſiaſm of a difſolutg 
youth. His ju t he formed by 
© travelling; not like aur great mon, 
either drunk or aſleep, or careleſs of 
inſtruction; but ſtudying with atten- 
© tion and impartiality the genius and 
© manners of the nations be victed. 
Did I know, dear Henrietta, a fault 
© in his character which could -cauſs 
© one hour of trouble in your Whole 
© life, I ſhould think it incumbent upon 
me to warn you of it; his happineſs 
| | I would 
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* I would diſregard, to ſaye you from 
© ſorrow. But I diſeover none capa- 
ble of affecting your peace, and ſtop- 
ping the courſe of your felicity; on 
© my word, I know none. 411 
© If Lord Oſenvor's affiduity is trou- 
_ © bleſome, think of the remedy; Our 
© arms are open to you. My dear, 
lovely Henrietta, Adieu. | 


M. BENN ET.“ 


P. S. I love you. Theſe word 
* only does my cruel aunt permit 

* me to write. 

| | © ROMNEY." 


LETTER XVII. 


; ERE is a fafe retreat againſt 
© the form, Mrs. Moulton.” 
Would not it be prudent to ſhelter 
© into it before it comes? 
What a coward you are!” | 
© T ſhould not like to encounter a 
© danger I might avoid: there may be 
* heroiſm in braving it.“ | 
There is none, Mrs. Moulton: it 
© is a falſe glory which the brave diſ- 
6 dain,” 
* Soyou are determined—? 
© To wait till the ſtorm begins.” 
To wait till the ſtorm begins! Tt 
© will be high time, then, indeed, to 
© think of a refuge.“ 
© I may be in no need of it. Many 
© incidents may diſfipate it before I am 
© unable to endure it. I have told it 
© you, Lord Oſenvor loves me not.” 
© You are pleaſed to believe fo, It 
© is impoſſible; he muſt love your per- 
* ſon, Such a ſhape! Henrietta, he 
loves you.“ 
A I ſmiled, and put my hand on her 
ips. | 
e lis pride is too quick to ſuffer long 
© my indifference. Two ſuch other 
4 viſits, and my ſlave is gone; no longer 
© will he grace my train.” 
© Your gaiety is a delight to me, 
© charming Henrietta! But if, out of 


E revenge, he would continne to court 


© and abuſe baſely of your mother's ap- 
$ probation-— | 

That is the ſtorm, Mrs. Moulton, 
© T am afraid of, He has behaved fo 
© as to make me apprehenſive of his 
© being indelicate and ungenerous. 
This has been the firſt time he gave 
me one reaſon to repent of my eſteem. 


« for him, Young men of his rank 


© have a fierceneſs in their actions, an 


© impetuoſity in their deſires: my mo- 
_ © deſty took the alarm, and was put to 


© a bluſh. Had I not aroſe from my 
© chair, I ſhould have been forced in 
his arms. Do you fear me, Miſg?" 
aſked he. That queſtion. made me 
hate my mother, who had expoſed me 
to hear it. How bold that man! 
Such proceedings love may excuſt, 
but juſtifies not!?“ ' | 
©. Such a beginning threatens.” 

© He has real honour, Mrs. Moul. 
© ton; this may ſilence his paſſion,” 
It is a perhaps.” 

© I will indulge it till future events 
© convince me I am wrong.” 

What a heart! What a treaſure for 
© for the man you love! Happy, thrice 
happy Mr. Romney !” 
« I wiſh I could ill add to my feel. 
ings, ſo deſerving I think him of 
them: to pleaſe and be eſteemed by 
the man we marry, mult be an inex. 
hauſtible ſpring of delights; none 
but theſe I would be ambitious to 
enjoy. It is oftener our fault, Mrs, 
Moulton, than that of an huſband, if 
we are not loved and happy. Each 
ſex hath it's virtues: man's opinion; 
ours, decency ſways. If we invade 
their privileges we muſt neceſſarily 
ſink into diſgrace and contempt.” 
© Reaſon is ſometimes for women, 
Henrietta.” 

s Virtue is always * them. 
© Reaſon is no apology for foibles which 
© virtue condemns,” 

© I believe his lordſhip is going; I 
© hear the noiſe of a coach.” 

And ihe peeped through the win- 

W. ? „, 

It is he! Mrs. Verman with him! 
there is a conſpiracy.* 

© If he is my enemy, he will be an 
© open and generous one: from him [I 
© fear no deceit; he will dare whatever 
© he reſolves.” 

© T have a mind to ſend after them 
© for intelligence.“ | 

«* Ridiculous! Step down till I call. 
I will retire into my own heart, and 
© ſee what I muſt do.“ | | 
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LETTER xX. 


R OM their goi out together 
what could 1 infer? Nothing. 
What elſe are conjectures? No new 
« light 
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: 
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fight did they throw in my mind upon 
their conduct; no new poignancy did 
they give to my fear of tem. 

I muſt be forced to Lady Bennet's, 
© and not leave my mother before ſhe 
« herſelf has forſaken me. Romney 
« would love me leſs, did I, without 


6 an evident neceſſity, accept the aſy-, 


« lum he offers: when a daughter takes 
« ſuch a ſtep, ſhe ſhould be certain that 
none againſt her will or can take her 
6 mother's 21 
The cenſure of the world, however 
unjuſt, Suſannah, I always feared, I 
always thought it a diſgrace not to be 
eſteemed by all; the ſecret whiſper of 
ſlander, what virtuous woman can bear? 
Had I ever fancied myſelf the obje& of 
one, I would have died with ſhame, 
or never durſt 3 appear again. | 


Tas reſt of the evening I ſhared be- 
tween love and muſick: Mrs. Moul- 
ton and my harpſichord made it unfelt 
glide away; not one intruding thought 
on the poſſibility of a diſappointment, 
] talked of Romney, ſung, played, was 
totally loſt in the ſenſe of my happi- 
neſs, | 


Do we feel a pleaſure, pain is at hand 
ready to ſucceed it; without their mix- 
ture we ſhould be unhappy. A few 
— 4 of ſickneſs give every ſenſe a new 
life: our defires are animated with a 
fire unknown before; nature itſelf ap- 
pears under a more enchanting form; 
it ſeems we enjoy our exiſtence but 
from that day we have recovered. Su- 
ſannah, this philoſophy I needed the 
next day, when my courage was ready 
to fink under an unforeſeen event. 


LETTER xx. 


F was hardly five o'clock in the 
morning when I awoke at the ſud - 


den uncommon noiſe of horſes, car- 


riage, and ſervants, at the door. What 
does this mean? I was not long left 
in ſuſpenſe. My mother preſented her- 
ſelf as I was flipping a gown on. 

© Dreſs your Te immediately, Miſs ; 
you muſt this minute ſet off for the 
country; there you ſhall learn to be 
* dutiful and obedient : the horrors of 


ta wilderneſs. will ſoon abate your ob- 


* Rinacy, and cool your fantaſlical paſ- 


* 


© fon; they will help yon to the true 
8 — of ey 7x 7" 

Her tone of command, added to her. 
ſneers, deftroyed the terror which her 
ſpeech had ſtruck: me with, . 

* This method, Madam, will not 
© ſucceed.” 1 Ne 

© I will try it, however... 

Who has anſwered for my compli- 
© ance?” - 

My own authority, Miſs." 

© As a mother you have, as a tyrant 
c you have none. I am free, not a 
© ſlave,” | Y 


* 


Ty 


© You have} of late, Miſs, immenſely 


© improved the practice of your duty.“ 
Have not you your own to folki, 
Madam? Is it your duty to make 
our daughter miſerable, to force my 
inclinations,whenT love a man whom, 
was you a mother, you would delight 
to give me for a huſband ? He is not 
an earl! Should this be an objection 
if you loved me? Do not his virtues 
© compenſate far the want of a title ?* - 
The truths I ſpoke were too ſenſible 
not to throw Mrs. Verman into confu- 
ſion ; ſhe had hardly the ſpirit to affect 
an air of indignation. y reproofe 
were keen, but deſerved, and my tongue 
gave them their own-expreſſion. Such 
a firmneſs ſhe had not thought of, 
Will you give me your word never 
to marry that man without my con- 
« ſent?” | rs | 
Alt may never be obtained: my gra · 


© titude for his generoſity forbids me 


© to promiſe,” 
And ſo you will marry him?“ 
© Never will I another.“ | 
She walked penſive, irreſolute, an 


animating herſelf to a bold ſtroke of 


deſpotiſm. | 411094 L.-> 
The world will never heſitate be- 
* tween you and me: my age and ex» 
« perience ſecure me the general appro+ 
© bation for whatever meaſures I may 
adopt to reſtore an infatuated daugh- 
© ter to the reaſon ſhe has loſt. All will 
© think. I act from the canſciouſneſs I 
© am doing right; your complaints will 
© not avail y. I am a mother; that 
character mankind reveres.* | 
When that character is not ſup- 
ported, the reſpect it inſpires dwin- 
© dles: ſoon— l 
I durſt not proceed, Suſannah, 
Into contempt. 


you 
* » 
os 


Is not this the 
© word you have 3 From 
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« you this uſage! What! already loſt 
© to decency, as well as to filial love! 
© Look into your heart, Madam, and 
© dare to judge me: if my expreſſions 
© offend, your ſeverity is the cauſe, In 
your breaft pride has invaded the 
© rights of nature. You are a woman, 


and not my mother; it is the for- 
© mer I ſpeak with.“ 


I was too affected; I could ſuppreſs 
neither ſobbings nor tears. 

Shame, art, or a remain of tender- 
neſs, altered, in a minute, Mrs. Ver- 
man's looks and accent. She drew near 
me; and, inclining upon the bed 
Am I to be hated by Henrietta, 
© when 1 ſincerely intend her happi- 
© neſs?” 

I threw both my arms ronnd her 
neck. | 

© Why have not you always theſe 
4 looks, this accent? they are perſua- 
© ſion itſelf. I am loth to miſtruſt 
© you, when thus you talk, when thus 
© you look upon me. You intend my 
< happineſs; yet will miſtake the man, 
the only man who can procure it 
me. 

© Was your paſſion, Henrietta, the 
* work of time, I would not doubt it's 
© reality. But Romney twice only you 
© have ſeen! Who can chaſge my in- 
£ credulity with malice or folly ?? 

Am I not the beſt judge of my own 
© affections ? Believe me, no need is 
© there of a trial; ſpare oo heart the 
© ſhare it muſt neceſſarily take in my 
© ſufferings ; let me no more loſe my 
mother. You feigned an anger you 
© had not, an indifference you would 
© abhor to feel: your diſſimulation na- 
© ture has betrayed.” 

« You might be a counteſs, Henri- 
© etta! Have you no ambition ?” 

«© It is centered, dear Madam, in 
© Mrs. Romney's name. I know-no 
© greater, ſince none can make me ſo 
happy.“ bo 

0 Aut reflect, without pain, on 
© your loſs of a rank you was born and 
brought up to deſerve, and fill with 
« dignity, Henrietta, it requires more 
virtue than I have, to bear patient] 
« with it, Why do not you feel as I 
© taught you to think? I love you; but 
© I love myſelf: too cruel is the ſacri- 
© fice you exact from me. I have told 
you my foible; indulge it with a few 
© attempts againſt your inclinations for 


Romney: retire into the country for 
a few days ; there, for a few days, 
ſuffer Lord Oſenvor's aſſiduity; deny 
him no opportunities to pleaſe; clear 
Jour mind of any prejudice he may 
ave thoughtleſsly prepoſſeſſed it in 
his disfavour.” 

* Theſe few days will be days of 
© vexation and agony. I cannot loye 
© him.“ 
© If, then, you do not, no longer 
will I inſiſt upon your obeying me.“ 
* What place have you fixed for my 
e exile?” 

* Felton-Lodge in Suſſex, at my 
© ſiſter's.” 

Will Mrs. Moulton follow me!“ 
She pauſed. 

« She ſhall, Henrietta.“ 

* #% 

I D1D not like her heſitation—“ Is ſhe 
ſtill talking deceit? Is it not impru- 
dent to go? A few days only ſhe 
aſks; and Mrs. Moulton will be 
with me : in her company, what have 
I to apprehend ? However violent the 
meaſures they intend to carry, they 
cannot force a Yes” from my lips, 

© I will go.“ 

* Though conſcious of the inutility 
© of this journey, Madam, I will un- 
6 dertake it to pleaſe you. 

Her 8 brightened with joy, and 
ſhe preſſed me tenderly to her boſom, 
The exceſs of her joy was not natural, 
© This is all impoſture,* ſighed I. 
© Some deſign they have premeditated 
© againſt me: when I am once in their 
a pow, it may not be eaſy, nay per- 
© haps it will be impoſſible, to ſteal 
© away from them.“ 

This reflection made me fad, diffi- 
dent. I was tempted to go from the 
promiſe I had juſt made. I looked fix- 
edly at my mother: ſhe was as calm as 
innocence. 

Come, Henrietta, the morning is 
© beautiful; let us not loſe it. I'm 
ride with you to Felton-Lodge.' 

* Do not you purpoſe to ſtay there, 
Madam? | 

No, dear girl ; but. every day you 
© ſhall hear from me.” h 

New fears, Suſannah, crouded into 
my head. Would ſhe ſmile upon me 
« with miſchief in her heart? A mo- 
© ther!” I durſt not give way to ſaſpt- 
cion. I drefſed; Mrs. Moulton was 
called ; and away we drove. 
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LET TER I. 


OOR Mrs. Moulton! fo haſtily 
had ſhe been hurried to the coach, 
that ſhe had neither time to put a ſingle 
aeſtion, nor to enquire into my looks, 
for the cauſe of ſo ſudden, unthought- 
of a journey. Her uneaſineſs I imme- 
diately removed, by telling her, with a 
ſmile, the place we were going to. 

Mrs. Verman's chearfulneſs kept me 
from feeling too ſenſibly, that every 
mile we rode encreaſed my diſtance from 
Mr. Romney. 

© This . ſhort abſence will heighten 
© our happineſs : we ſhall ſee then one 
another with a greater pleaſure; a 
© real bliſs will reſult from this imagi- 
© nary evil.” 

With ſuch reflectĩions I arrived at 
Felton-Lodge, with a tolerable degree 
of vivacity and content, 

Mrs. Spencer received us with the 
ſmiles and half courteſies of a woman 
proud of her riches, and of my mother's 
being in need of her. This aſſurance 
ſpread an offenſive coldneſs upon her 
countenance, * I am at laſt courted by 
« a ſiſter ſtill prouder than myſelf,” As 
Mrs. Verman ſeemed not to underſtand 
this meaning of her features, I whiſper- 
ed it to her: ſhe had too much wit ei- 
ther to hear or anſwer me. My aunt's 
looks at me agreed perfectly with her 
behaviour to my mother. As ſhe kept 
conſtantly in the country, and we lived 
in London, three years had elapſed 
ſince ſhe ſaw me; I was therefore quite 
a new thing expoſed to her view. © Well 
* enough; rather too impertinent and 
affected; a ſpoiled child, to whom I 
© muſt, and will, teach better manners. 

Had Mrs. Spencer ſpoke theſe words, 
ſhe could not have expreſſed them bet- 
ter, 
If my mother (will overlook this 
© woman's impertinence, I ſhall not,” 

And advancing to her with the ut- 
moſt politeneſs — 1 7 

I thank you, dear Madam, for your 
good opinion, and the inſtructions 
© you lovingly purpoſe to give me. 

* What does the girl mean? Did I 
8 ſpeak to her? 3 

Your tongue has not; but theſe eyes 
© have, Madam,” 


2 turning gravely to Mrs. Vers 
Nome » . 
© T believe our viſit is diſagreeable ; 


you would not ſurely have me ſtay 
© where I am not welcome“. 

Mrs. Spencer burſt into a laughter. 

Come here, you ſaucy Harriotz 
come here, I ſay; Iwill kiſs you for 
0 — ſeaſonable rebuke. What! you 
* have pride enough to reſent my con- 
duct; and you do not/bluſh at the 
preference you give to Romney over 
© Lord Oſenvor? A girl of your ſenſe 
to commit ſuch a blunder | You may 
bring a coronet into our family, and 
will thus unmercifully beggar us of 
it. You ſhall not,'on my word. I 
will make you wiſe, I warrant you. 
Siſter, I will take care of this charge,” 
I thought I perceived, in the tone of 
her voice, a ſatire levelled at Mrs. Ver- 
man, and that ſhe would not be my 
enemy. i 

© I have not offended ! How tranſ- 
© porting the thought! 

I was pleaſed, Henrietta, and not 
* offended. Had you tamely ſuffered 
© my contempt, I would have hated 
© you, I love a girl of ſpirits : there is 
© a glory in taming them, Shake not 
© your head; I will ſucceed. My con- 
© ſtancy in teazing and plaguing you 
© out of your inchaation, I will force 
e ys to admire. You ſhall acknow- 
© ledge me your conqueror. But I for- 
ger, you muſt have got an excellent 
© appetite, let us dine: after that we 
will enter the liſts, and fight bravely 
« for victory. 


LETTER XXII 


M RS. Spencer's charming ſpright- 
lineſs diffuſed itſelf into my 
heart: I humoured her fancy; and was 
as gay and thoughtleſs as if I had been 
perfectly happy. 
© You ſee, ſiſter, my niece and I are 
© already upon friendly terms : we will 
© ſoon underſtand one another; I dare 
© ſay we ſhall not differ, What think 
vou, Harriot ?* | 
* Iris my opinion, Madam.“ 
Indeed, Suſannah, from a wink ſhe 
had caſt at me, I was convinced ſhe 
would favour my paſſion ; and I was 
not decerved. - TX 
Envy me not my conqueſt, ſiſter, 
© ſince the benefit ſhall Poe vholly 
5 yours.“ Rs % 
© Let us be generous ano "Fr 
© js to poor Romney. Come, fiſter.' 
* H 2 - « With 
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6 With all my heart.“ 

We all drank to poor Romney. 

6 Why did not Lord Ofenvor wait 
© there upon my lovely girl? He a 
lover! 

He could not poſſibly. He will be 
© here this evening, or to-morrow. 

£ Is he handſome, Harriot ?? 

J was deaf. 

And Romney?“ 

Very much ſo.” 

He is not an earl. This title has a 
© beauty which beats all Romney's 
E charms to nothing: that boſom ſhould 
© notbe vrophaned but by a duke. Your 
© Grace here, Your Grace there; it ſe- 
© duces one's reaſon to think of Your 
© Grace, Were J you, Harriot, I would 
© force the proudeſt of the nobility to 
© lay at my feet: to marry the man you 
© love is ſo ſtupid a reſolution as not to 
© enter a rational head; you ſhall be a 
perfect ſlave. Inſtead of command- 
© ing, you will be in a perpetual trem- 
© bling not to obey * ly enough; all 
© your paſſions will center in that of 
making him happy. Fie, Henrietta! 
© for one man bid adicu to pleaſures, 
4 diſſipation, the Nr gaze of a 
© world of adorers ; to ſink all at once 
© in the wife! I have no patience, Si- 
© lence; I know your anſwer, I deteſt 
© preaching after a good dinner; it 
© troubles one's digeſtion : no more of 
« thoſe men for to-day ; let us enjoy 
the remains of it. 

As we were ſtepping to a parlour next 
the garden, ſhe gave me a gentle tap on 
the ſhoulder, and whiſpered—< Fear 
© not.“ I carried her hand to my lips, 
and printed upon it a kiſs of gratitude, 


* Lord Ofenrk; did 226 come. Mrs. 
Verman having fixed her departure for 
the next morning, we retired early to 
our apartment, | 

© You know my wiſhes, Henrietta: 
© I will ſay no more. To-morrow I 

will be gone before you are up. Write 

5 to me.“ 

I begged a motherly embrace. 

Never doubt my tenderneſs. This 
* is the firſt time I have parted from 
© you: it pierces my beart.“ 4 
She ſtrained me to her boſom. 

Leave me, Henrietta! Go to reſt : 
© I feared this inſtant! I—leave me! 


And ſhe faintly ſtruggled to get free 


from my atms, 
n ln 


© Dear mother! 


a ; You love me, I am conſcious you 
By 
She put her handkerchief up to her 
e. 


* Muſt I fee that real concern, and 
yet diſpleaſe my mother! How hard 
* my fate! Take me back with you to 
London.“ 4 

I am too weak, Henrietta, to be juſt 
© either to you or myſelf. From what 
© it coſt me to leave you behind, I ſhall 
* not long be without you : your ab. 
© ſence, I fear, will plead too well for 
© you, Go; J zal en it. 

I reſpected her grief, and went to my 
room, 


LETTER XXIII. 


S I was neither fatigued nor in- 
clined to ſleep, I fat up two hours 

with Mrs. Moulton. From Mrs. Spen- 
cer's ! fear not, we concluded I ſhould 
be happy. 

© How grieved Mr. Romney, when 
© he hears you have thus precipitately 
© left the town ; when nobody can tell 
© him where you are gone! From his 
© love judge his deſpair. He will ſuffer 
© beyond your imagination," 

© He will love me the more when he 
© finds me. This night a letter cannot 
© be ſent. 'To-morrow, my aunt—from 
© her J have all to hope: ſhe will be 
F 3 to me. Romney ſhall know 
© I am here. My mother dreamed not 
© I ſhould find a protector in Mrs. 
Spencer; nor did her reception at firſt 
© flatter me with it. I am impatient 
© to ſee her. There is no deceit in her 
© ſmiles. The © fear not,” her heart 
s ſpoke, LordOſenvor will loſe the day. 

Mas. Spencer, Suſannah, longed for 
a converſation as much as I did. She 
thought ſhe could not too ſoon diſpel my 
apprehenſions, and make me happy. 

An hour after my mother was gone, 
ſhe tript up to my room. 
* © Scold me not, Henrietta; the loſs 
© of 12 ſleep I will compenſate. 
I needed not that aſſurance to bee 
© lieve you: from your lips I cannot 
5 hear but what will delight my heart, 
© You talked and behaved in ſuch 4 
manner yeſterday as to 1 gel 


a bed 
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© hopes. I enjoyed that day which I 
« dreaded would be marked with ſor- 
© row, Here have I met with a friend 

4 inſtead of a perſecutor.,” . 

1 threw my arms found her waiſt. 
« You have, Henrietta; you have in- 
« deed.” 

And ſhe embraced me with an un- 
common fondneſs. . 
My ſiſter ſent me an expreſs the 
night before, and begged I would re- 
ceive you for ſome weeks, and ſuffer, 
and ſuppert with all my intereſt, the 
viſits and pretenſions of Lord Oſen- 
vor. She treated your paſſion for Mr. 
Romney of a childiſh whim, and ex- 
atiated upon the advantages reſult- 
ing to the whole family from a mar- 
« riage between his lordſhip and you, 
So brilliant an eſtabliſhment, I own, 
© Henrietta, prejudiced me againſt you. 
« ] fell blindly into her opinion, and 
© prepared my heart to oppoſe your 
© tears, and deſtroy an inclination I 
« fancied a real diſgrace. You came: 
« at your ſight I was moved. I miſtruſt- 
« edthat heart; it was not armed againſt 
© the power of beauty, and the enchant- 
ing allurements of the happielt phy- 
ſiognomy I ever beheld. Your ihape, 
© your motions, the tone of your voice, 
© had a-charm I could not reſiſt. 1 
« cannot hate her, ſaid I to myſelf; 
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though, in the mean time, to vor 


your mother, I threw at you the looks 
© of indifference and contempt. Your 
* ſenſibility, which took the alarm, and 
© returned upon me the contempt you 
« deſerved not, parted inſtantly from 
t me the true from the falſe woman. It 
© made me your friend, I prided in a 
© niece who durſt to act with magnani- 
© mity, and brave openly her enemy. 
© Your behaviour convinced me of the 
© fincerity of your paſſion, I ſcorn to 
make unhappy the girl I can boaſt to 
© eſteem. Although Romney be not 
t Lord Oſenyor, Face you love him, 
* he is the man I will fayour,. Thank 
me not, Henrietta; words would not 


© expreſs half the gratitude which en- 


* livens your countenance : this only 
© does repay my tenderneſs for you. 
© Dreſs yourſelf; and after breafifaſt we 
* will lay our wiſe heads together, and 
© fix the fate of Lord Oſenvor.” 
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word of that would. ſhe 
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She would not hear, but ſhut her ears 
with both hex hands, and left me. 


LETTER XXIV. 


T breakfaſt Mrs. Spencer called 
all her ſervants to the hall; and, 
preſenting them to me, ordered them to 
obey whatever I ſhould command, 

* You are not my flave, Henrietta, 
© but your own miſtreſs. A young wo- 
* man of your judgment and ſpirits 
« from me ſhall receive no law.” 

Would I were worthy of the fa- 
© yours you beſtow upon me!” | 

* This wiſh acquits you. By acting 

as I do I gratify a favourite paſſion, 

Henrietta, I am proud to ſhew I 
know your worth: ſo I pleaſe myſelf, 
you owe me no obligation. Now 
that we are alone, let us ſettle how 
we muſt behave with his lordſhip. 
From what my fiſter has told me of 


ſhould coax him into generoſity, and 
ſeem to rely upon him alone for your 
happineſs. This condu& muſt ope- 
rate upon a noble heart. In giving 
you up to his rival he will forget the 
ſacrifice for the glory of having made 
it. Have you a better advice to offer? 
Indeed I have none. Yours agrees 
© ſo perfectly with my eſteem of him, 
© that I hardly doubt it's ſucceſs.” ' 
Well, we will follow it. Have we 
© any other concern to unravel? You 
© ſigh, Henrietta," 
© Romney knows not what is be- 
come of me. What anxiety he mu 
be in! 
It is cruel in your mother to have 
overlooked the torments he ſhould 
ſuffer ; they are not to be borne by a 
lover. It was inhuman : let us find 
an antidote to that poiſon.” ' 
I was ſtupid, Suſannah, from the 
want of ſhewing my gratitude ; not a 
liſten ta; it 


made me almoſt faint, 

* Write to Romney, Henrietta: tell 
him you are ſaſe; but hide from him 
the place you live in. Prudence re- 
quires that the two rivals ſhould not 
meet. Go, loſe no time; forget not 
to write lovingly," | 


And the ſmiled, | 
LETTER 
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LETTER XXV. 


OO pleaſing was the order not to 

be inſtantly complicd with, I 
ſtepped into her cloſet, ſat down, and 
wrote what my heart dictated. 


TO CHARLES ROMNEY, ESQ. 
e THOUGH never ſo great the 
C 


pains you endure from my ab- 
© ſence, they are my own, dear Rom- 
© ney. My departure was fo ſudden, 
© ſounexpeRted, that I had it not in m 
© power to warn you of it. I am ſafe 
© at a relation's, who doats upon me. 
© She was to be my tvrant; ſuch were 
© my mother's expectations: ſhe has 
© turned a friend to me, to you, Rom- 
© ney. You ſhe loves, and wiſhes for 
© my huſband : doubt not this, and I 
vill reward your credulity, My heart 
© js thine; thou haſt nothing to fear: 
© the few days I am Joſt to thee, think 
© of me. Increaſe thy love, by calling 
to thy mind the few virtues thou 
© thinkeft I poſſeſs. Fancy I am in thy 
© company, liſtening and anſwering thy 
© raptures, I love thee, Romney. Tell 
© Lady Bennet I love her. Believe 
© both, your faithful | 

© HENRIETTA VERMAN, 


T preſented the letter to Mrs. Spen- 
cer, that the might read it. 

I have nocurioſity, Henrietta; ſeal 
© jt, One of my people will carry it. 
The ſlowneſs of publick couriers 
6 would anſwer ill the impatience of 
© thy heart. Romney ſhall have this 
4 letter before dinner, and not know 
© whence it came. Poſſibly we may 
© have an anſwer at night,” 

Had you been me, Suſannah, you 
would have admired the turn of your 
Fortune, loved your aunt, and been Glent. 

Part of the morning we walked and 


read away. No troubleſome thought 


preſſing upon my mind, I gave way to 
my natural gaiety, and expected, with- 
out fear, Lord Oſenvor's arrival. We 
ſaw him at one o'clock in the avenue 


facing the houſe, riding in his chariot 


and four, attended by three ſervants in 
elegant liveries. 

Does not the ſight tempt you, Hen- 
© rietta, to be the miſtreſs of that cha- 
« riot? Had you leſs love, it would 


* ſtun your reaſon, Pride is always 
© heard when we are indifferent. Hum. 
© ble him not, by hinting he is the cauſe 


of your retreat : he will repay your 


« diſcretion with generoſity,” 

The chariot then entering the yard, 
we went down to receive his lordſhip, 
From Mrs. Spencer he had a very hear. 
ty welcome, from me a polite—* I hope 
© you are very well, my lord.“ He 
took my hand, and, for this time, 1 
ſuffered him to kiſs it. The tedious 
formality of an indiſpenſible ceremony 
over, we began to talk with the freedom 
of friendſhip. 

Whether out of compliment to m 
aunt, or merely to pleaſe himſelf, he 
would take a view of the houſe; but 
ſuch a long time he employed in her 
cloſet of natural curioſities, as to make 
me conclude his love was not of the 
ſame nature as mine. Romney would 
not have preferred the examination of a 
ſhell, or a medal, to the pleaſure of con- 
verſing with me: this would have been 
the only want he would have felt and 
gratified. By gradual imperceptible 
ſteps I withdrew to the library, and left 
him with Mrs. Spencer. For half an 
hour more he continued in that cloſet, 
whilſt I amuſed myſelf with Clariſſa, 


His a 3 at what 
he had ſeen, © How prodigiouſly rich 
and well choſen that colleStion!? Till 
now he had boaſted his own; for the 
future, never would he mention it, 
Compared to Mrs. Spencer's, it was 
a poor one indeed. How came ſhe by 
ſuch a rare variety ? | 

This man loves you not, whiſper- 
ed my aunt; I believe he would bar- 
© ter you for the tenth part of my col- 
© letion.”? 

I burſt into laughter, 

© Will you propoſe the bargain ?” 

© No, no. I ſhould ſuffer by it, 
* ſince he cannot have you.” 

His lordſhip walked up and down 
the library, admiring the fine order in 
which the books ſtood, and now and 
then a buſt attracted his attention, and 
forced an eulogium. 

© In this houſe, dear Henrietta, it is 
© impoſſible you ſhould regret the di- 
© verſions of London.“ + 


© My aunt's friendſhip makes me in- 


* 


© ſenſible to their loſs.” 


Does not my preſence contribute 2 
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« little to that indifference? Am I for 
« nothing in that tranquillity of mind 
you appear to enjoy? If I am mil- 
taken, out of pity, diſſemble ; unde- 
«© ceive me not: let me cheriſh the flat- 
© tering error; next to life, I would 
« hate to loſe it.” 

« He loves his life better, however,” 
ſaid I to myſelf : © my frowns will not 
« carry him to the grave; I am glad of 
EW 

« The company of an amiable man, 
© my lord, is always deſirable. I know 
but one I prefer to your lord(hip's.” 

© Tt is kind in you; but that one is 
« (till too much: were I that one, I 
« would be the happieſt of mankind, 
Let me be the firſt in your heart.” 

© Though you deſerve the firſt, my 
© lord, you muſt reſt contented with 
© the ſecond place; it is not in my 
© power to give it to you: let us be 
« friends, fince you cannot be my lo- 
© yer; the greatneſs of your ſoul will 
© make your victory eaſy; you will not 
© make me miſerable, when you can 
«© inſure my happineſs. No, Lord O- 
© ſenyor will not have Henrietta un- 
© happy.” 

© It would tear my heart to ſee you 
© really ſo. I.the cauſe, Henrietta! 
© Pray, ſpare me: talk not thus. 

© I knew your lordſhip's magnani- 
«© mity ; your virtues were my warrant. 
I was certain you loved me for my- 
« ſelf; that your ſoul would diſdain to 
© force my inclination, and puniſh me 
© for a fault I was not guilty of.” 

I took his hand affeRionately into 
mine, 

© Now you are yourſelf, my friend, 
© my benefator. I am happy. 

And I kiſſed the hand I held. 

Heavens, Henrietta! what are you 
„doing? What have I ſaid that de- 
© ſerves ſuch thanks? I am your friend, 
© it is true; but, oh! what a conflict 
© is this!” . 

And he led my hand to his heart. 

Courage, my lord; give way to 
© your generoſity ; pity your Henri- 

etta, 


And 1 involuntary fell at his feet, 


with tears in my eyes, and pantings in 
my boſom. I would have ſpoke; the 
words dwindled into ſobbings. 

* Ariſe, thou virtuous girl! Ariſe, 
* lovely Henrietta! You affect me too 


© much: let me breathe. At my feet 


Fortunate Romney ! Ubhappy me! 


c 
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Ariſe! I am ready to fink ! I was 
not prepared for this encounter: my 
ſenſibility you have ſtruck, and com- 


manded ! Fear me not, Henrietta! 


Mrs. Spencer, help me againſt her 
tears; they unman me.” 

* They have rather made a man of 
you, my lord; they have reſtored 
you your own dignity, obſcured by 
an unlucky paſſion, Never have you 
appeared to a greater advantage, L 
love Henrietta for her eſteem of you. 
I admire your lordſhip for the tri- 
oo h you have obtained over your- 
ſelf.” N 

* Compliment me not upon a doubt- 
ful victory; it is not yet compleat : 
Henrietta cannot be 5 eaſily eraſed 
from my heart. Hide theſe tears from 
me, or I am undone; I have no 
ſtrength againſt them. Too man 
enemies have I to meet with: her 
forrow—You, Mrs. Spencer, whom 
I thought for me—" | 

© IT have a tender ſoul, my lord; it 
diſſolved into pity at her ſight. I con- 
quered my pride. As you was the 
man deſtined for my niece, that pride 
was yery great; yet I conquered it: 
like me, my lord, you will conquer 
your paſſion. Look on Henrietta; 
think of the happineſs you may pro- 
cure her. Are not you happy to have 
it in your power? Can man boaſt a 
greater ?? 


He ſighed; and, on a ſudden, ſtrain- 


ing me to bis boſom— 


* Though my paſſion be extremely 
fierce, I am not ungenerous, Henri- 
etta: give me time to reconcile my- 
ſelf to the cruel ſacrifice you demand 
of me, I will animate myſelf to this 
act of juſtice, Come, clear theſe 
eyes, reſume your ſpirits ; your de- 
jection would be a diſcouragement. I 
would feebly attempt; did I not ſee 
in your look a confidence of my ſue- 
ceſs," 

© Next to Romney, you I will eſteem 
and love.” | 


And we exchanged a ſalute, 


LETTER XXVT. 


Need not, Suſannah, to tell you my 
joy and refleftions on ſo 


them to you, 


The night was far gone when the 
ſervant 


oy. ſo happy a 
beginning: your heart will explain 
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fervant returned From London. He 


brovght me the following ſhort and ex- 
preſſi ve epiſtle. | 


© FO MISS VERMAN, 
6. MY heart is thine ; thou haſt no- 
e thing to fear.“ Seaſonably 
« did theſe kind words come to me. I 
« was deſpairing: they made me eaſy. 


© I truſt to my Henrietta the happineſs 


« of her 
R © ROMNEY.” 
; 15 
FEARFUL to talk of love, yet unable 
to ſuppreſs it from his looks, Lord O- 
ſenvor grew ſad, penſive, and paſſed the 
greateſt part of the week alone in the 
moſt ſolitary places of Felton-Lodge. 
In the hours he ſpent with us he affect - 
ed a mirth; and diſſipation his heart did 
not feel. Sometimes he would lead me 
filently to the barpſichord, then ſing 
what I played; but either he was out 
of tune, or his ſong vaniſhed into a ſigh. 
Often did he turn his head to hide the 
trickling tear, and fly from me if I hap- 
pened to ſmile. 

One morning he was gone abroad. 
We: were alarmed by the ſhriekings of 
Mrs. Moulton, who was coming to our 
apartment, crying that Lord Oſenvor 
was wounded, We were in the firſt 
tranſport of our fright when his lord- 
ſhip preſented himſelf with his left-arm 
in a ſling, and ſome drops of blood on 
his coat, 0 
© Be not terrified, ladies; I am not 
wounded : this blood is not mine; 


Henrietta, believe me, I am not 
wounded: your concern for my ſafe- 
ty obliterates from my mind the 
anger I have ran, Sit down, I will 

tell you how I was attacked, and mi- 
raculouſly delivered.” | 
© Before you begin, I will ſee that 
arm, to be certain that this blood is 
not yours: you oy diſgviſe your ſi- 
tuation from the fear we ſhould be 
unhappy by knowing it. Step into 
that cloſet, ſuffer your valet de cham- 
bre to undreſs and inſpect whether 
that blood—Oh1 Iam in a terror !* 

He hath already. Iam well; truſt 
© to my honour : I would not indeed 
6 deceive you. 

« Be calm, Henrietta,* ſaid Mrs. 
Spencer: why ſhould we doubt his 
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and this arm is only bruiſed, Dear 


HENRIETTA, 


© word?—Deign, my lord, to gratis, 
© my curioſity : I long to Inos b 


you came by that arm, by that blood,” 


So ſtrong an impreflion that bl 
had made upon we, Suſtthiah, Ang 
ſpite of his fordfhip's extreme compo- 
ſure, T was ſtill diffident: his paleneſt 
argued for ſuſpicion ; my heart hay] 
beat; I was obliged to call for ſalts, 
From me cunceal your ſenſibility, 
Henrietta; that unfeigned intereſt 
© weakens my reſolution; it rather in; 
© dulges my paſſion than cools it. How 
can I deſpair of pleaſing when 1 cauſe 
ſuch an emotion in your heart! ] 
forces a hope you will love me one 
day; your afffiction makes me che 
riſh it. Be yourſelf immediately, or 
. ſhall bd ungenerovs.” * 
My fear friendſhip cauſed, my . 
lord; you deſerve to ae it; N 
© pray, tell vs your accident. + 
His lordſhip got up, and walked a - 
few minutes in the toom to tecover 
from his trouble; now and then his 
eyes upon me: ſuch loving eyes! I wax. 
ſorry 1 had not been able to difſ:mble - 
my concern. His countenance was. 
more animated: he looked as if he 
hoped. _ * | 7 
1 forget you muſt be jrpaical{ 
* forgive me ladies: and he ſat down, 


© My hens had © rk "me this 
© morning at ſome diſtance” from the 
© park, when, turping into a little lane 
« which leads to the publick road, I 
© was on a ſudden aſſaulted by two ſtavt 
© fellows ins ſeamens drefſes. Before 
I could aſk what they wanted, one of 
them ſtruck me upon this arm with 
the butt-end of a muſket. To defend 
myſelf would have been a folly: I 
delivered therg my purſe, my watch, 
and my ring. The unconſcionable 
raſcals would abſolutely have all. I 
reſted contented with my loſs, and 
pre ared to go, when the villaw who | 
ad my watch, viewing the ſeal which 
© hung at the chain, cried to his com- 
panion— Jack, he is a lord; he will 
« get us to the gallows; Jet us patch 
&« him, ſelf-intereſt bids it.“ I was not 
© a little frightened at his remark. I 
© attempted to compromiſe for my life 
© with the bloody-minded ruffians. I 
© ſwore never to complain, and pro- 
© miſed to convey any ſum of money 
© they would aſk, to any retired . 
. ey 
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COUNTESS OSENVOR. © 


they would fix, They went a few 
* naces from me to conſult what they 
c Moni do, their muſkets ready to fire, 
« and their eyes upon me, © Truſt 
« him not, Jack; he is a lord; damned 
« fools if we do. At this inſtant, I 
thought to be my laſt, a - > 2197 
appeared ſome wn behind me, who, 
© perceiving my ſituation, advanced 
«with the quick undaunted ſteps of 
«© courage towards them with a piſtol 
in each hand. Villains!“ One 
« fred at him, and miſſed: he blew his 
© brains out; his blood ſpirt up upon 
«* my coat. His fall intimidated the 
© other, who fled, and fired in his re- 
© treat, but with the trembling hand of 
© a coward, The report of the guns 
© ſoon gathered a few men, who, fol- 
© lowing my brave deliverer, went in 
«© purſuit of the banditti. He was taken; 
© and, when arriving upon the ſpot, I 
© looked for my generous protector, 
© found him not, he had vaniſhed, My 
© ſorrow was extreme not to know 
« whom I was indebted to for my life. 
I queſtioned every man who had ſeen 
him: he was an abſolute ſtranger to 
them. My enquiries proving inef. 
* fetual, I took a poſt-chaiſe in the 
* next village, where the ſeamen were 
conducted, and came here.“ 

| * 

Wuon would not this relation have 
moved? His ſituation between life and 
death, I was bathed in tears when he 
told it. | 

* What a danger you have eſcaped, 
* my lord! How generous the man 
* who ſaved you ! That man will ever 
* be dear to me! Never could I have 
been happy had I loſt my friend!” 

Theſe expreſſions were a fuel te his 
flame; I could not help it. I faw in his 
thanks all the fire of love, and was not 
offended :' I thought but of the life he 
lo unexpeRedly enjoyed. * 

_* You ſhall no more venture abroad, 
* my lord, unleſs armed or waited up- 
on. Theſe ruffans! - I cannot think 
on them without horror!” FO 

So overjoyed to hear me talk thus was 
Lord Oſenvor, that be could not find 
words to ſhew me his gratitude; he 
* my hands, and appeared happy. 

o other tokens did he attempt to give 
me of his heart's delight: theſe then 
pleaſed me; I wanted no other. 

A wink from Mrs. Spencer ceoled- 


ty faptures; I felt that friendſhip or 


1 


humanityhad carried me too far: I 
to 
ſhip indulged. How fooliſh a tender 
heart, Suſannah 1 How eaſily it receives 
an impreſſion, and over- acts it's natural 


feelings! 

whe 8 never known the charms 
of friendſhip, my lord, that you are 
both ſo amazed and delighted at the 
*.expreſſion of mine? Do you think 


© we have no tears to ſhed, no tran- 


« ſports of joy to feel, for the perſon 
© weeſteem! For the ſake of your peace 
and mind, miſtake not the pleaſure 1 
* bayediſcovered at your happy eſcape; 
0 * it not a motive it had not: my 
« friendſhip is too ſincere for my hav- 
© ing been inſenſible of the peril you 
« was expoſed to! | 


Ir was too is Susannah ; the poĩſon 
had penetrated into his heart: he would 
not believe me. He let his paſſion do - 
mineer; and talked, and looked: I left 
the room; and, with many ſighs, re- 
treated into mine. 


LETTER XXVIT. 


Mrs. Moulton came to me. 
© Here is a letter from Mr. Rom- 
© ney!” | 
Good God! how came you by it? 
' © The gardener gave it to me. 
What a flutter my foul was in! 


© TO MISS HENRIETTA VERMAN. | 


, BY the help of gold I have diſco- 
a2 © yered your retreat. This letter 
vill ſafely come into the hands of my 
Henrietta. Of this meta] never be- 
fore did I know the power—did 1 
make ſo noble uſe of it. By the help 
of gold I breathe' the ſame air wit 


Henrietta! This inftant only I am 


to my ſoul the gratification of the 
ſole defire it felt. I gueſs the reaſons 
which hindered your dating the letter 
ou ſent me from Felton Lodge. 
Lord Oſenvor is with you, You 
© wrote me“ Thou haſt nothing to 
© fear.” I fear nothing, Henrietta. 
Of you I ſbould be unworthy, did 
© not 10090 totally on the aſſurance you 
© gave. 


6 
4 
4 
c 
c 
fond of riches, which could procure 
o 
o 
6 
6 


Love, not jealouſy brought 
me here, A few minutes of your 
1 preſence 
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perceive the deluſion which his lord- 


Had not been long by myſelf, when 
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64 
© preſence will compenſate for the fix 
© days I have not ſeen you: my heart 
© wants this comfort againſt the days 
© T am ſtill to be abſent from you. A 
© few minutes only; and then I go 
© back to London till Henrietta will 


© mine. I am in the grove next to the 


« ſurnmer-houſe:; here, for his dear 
© Henrietta, .impatiently waits 


© ROMNEY!” 


c I Will go—be ſure, I will go! Be 


© not impatient; I will go!“ 


| Theſe words I wrote immediately, 
and ſent by the bribed meſſenger. 


* * : 

Ar dinner, Lord Oſenvor would ſtill 
continue deluded : my behaviour in the 
morning he ſtill would interpret in his 
favour, ; 

© You know not your heart, Hen- 
rietta: it was an enigma before you 
ſaw this arm, this blood ; by theſe it 
has been unravelled. I hope, nay I 
am certain, no rival do I dread: will 
I yield to a victory which your con- 
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tain ? 
Is this your generoſity, my lord?” 
When my hopes are founded, I am 
© a lover; in no other character will I, 
£ or can I, talk or behave.” 
I took Mrs. Spencer into the next 
room, and ſhewed her Romney' letter. 
Go, Henrietta; I will keep his 
« lordſhip.” | 
Then through a back ſtair-caſe I 
E Mrs. Moulton in a covered al- 
ey. | 
4 Suſannah, gave wings to my 
feet: in ten minutes I was in the arms 
of Romney, You may imagine what 
language we ſpoke; how tender the ex- 
reſſion; how delicate the ſentiment! 
*heſe ſcenes are to be acted, not de- 
ſcribed; the pen is too cold for the fire 
of paſſion. 11 


oy 


An hour we had forgot ourſelves in 


the bewitching effuſions of our ena- 
moured hearts; not one thought had 


we of parting. He was at my feet, 


enjoying my ſmiles and my— I love 
© you,* when we were rouzed from this 
heavenly lethargy by the door being 
violently thrown open, 

At laſt T have found my'rival! I 


can revenge myſelf!* 


cern has convinced me I ſhall ob- 


HENRIETTA, 


© What a fury, my lord! Is it thus 
© you reſpetme? tat 
And Iſtepped between him and Rom 
ney. | 
IL am mad!—You ſhall not prote& 
© him !--Sir, defend yourſelf 
© I will, my lord. : 
And he turned his face to his lord. 
ip. | 
At his fight Lord Oſenvor drew back 
with the greateſt amazement. 
© Great God! what do I ſee? Ts it 
Romney who this morning ſaved my 
« life?” 
How I ſtared, Suſannah! __ h 
I did my lord: but as in the ſame 
© circumſtance you would venture it 


© for me, you owe me no obligation." 


His lordſhip was ftruck dumb; he 
leaned againſt the wall, his hand be. 
fore his forehead, and his eyes caſt 
down; an avful ſilence reigned for a few 
minutes. 

How ſevere my fate!" exclaimed 
Lord Oſenvor with a tone of deſpairz 
to be indebted for my life to the man 
© my Jove had pointed out for my ene- 
my l' | 

And again he ſunk into a reverie. 

What to do I knew not; I was fo 
ſeized; I could but feel. 

Romney! why did you come to 
my help! why did not you let me pe- 
riſh by the hands of the rufflans! 
The life you gave I ſhould not now 
deteſt; my death would have been ſo 
favourable to yon.” 

© It would not have com 
the contempt of myſelf. 
you.“ 

© You knew me ?? 

* Yes, my lord,” 
Why did you fly from-me when 
you could have ſo much valued your- 
ſelf upon the benefit you conferred 
upon me, and expect your happineſs 
from my gratitude?” 

Could I beaſt, my lord, not to 
© have been baſe? All men of honour 
* would have behaved as 1 did. Never 
would you have known me for your 
© deliverer had it not been for your 
coming here.” | 

Lord Oſenvor remained ſometimes 
penſive, totally retired in himſelk. 
ſaw the dropping tears; his generoßty 
was in arms, againſt his paſſion. He 
advanced on a. ſudden towards my 
lover, „ YE of 4 
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nſated for 
I knew 
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Here is my hand, Bonney.” nc 

He pauſed, and looked at me; then, 
with a deep figh— 2 

I Will excel you in generofityl You 

« ſaved my life! I yield you Henrietta! 
© No longer do I oppoſe your inclina- 
tion!!! | . 

And, putting 
mine | 1 

© Be happy! from my heart I with 
c ſo.—Henrietta, your mother's 
'* confeyt.I engage to obtain! Let this 
« aFof juſtice expiate for your wrongs!' 

Suſannah! I amloth to deſcribe our 
emotions, our thanks: thou haſt a heart, 
call thy fancy, to it's help; paint to thy- 
ſelf what paſſed among us. Here, had 
fate been propitious, I would have end- 
ed theſe memoirs. But, alas! I was 
doomed to be miſerable. 


Romney's hands in 


LETTER. XXVIIR 
A? we were going to the houſe, we 

met Mrs. Spencer; who, fearful 
of miſchief, had watched and followed 
his lordſhip's ſteps. Our Joy told her 
we were happy; and chaced from her 
features the anxiety which animated 
them.., She (topped at ſome diſtance 
from us with a look of admiration, 
Which evidently expreſſed . Is it poſ- 
© ſible? you. three hand in hand, all 
© ſeemingly happy l rr 
This is Mr. Romney, Madam, 
© mydeliverer, and your nephew. 
© Your deliverer! Oh! let me em- 
© brace the brave fellow my nephew! 
our lordſhip is a man indeed! 
© Why have not I two 'Hepriettas ? 
© With two ſuch men for nephews, the 
© molt inſatiable ambition of an aunt 
* ought to be ſatisfied.” 4's 
_ © By this event, charming Henrietta, 
faid Oſenvor, with a ſmile, you have 
© avoided a world of vexations. Your 
extreme ſenſibility in the morning had 
© perſuaded me you did not love Rom- 
* ney; T cheriſhed the hope of melting 
* your ſoul into tenderneſs; but when, 
* after dinner, you took Mrs. Spencer 
* apart, and did not come back, ſu- 
ſpicion entered my heart; to deſpair 
gave way. Under the pretext of 
"the want of a nap, I ſtole into my 
5 roam, charged theſe piſtols, and went 
deen into the garden: The pleaſure 
Pot ſeeing one another betrayed the 


© laſt ſufferings to forget: ſtay 
| © to-morrow you ſhall hear from me; 


85 


© place of your retreat; you ſpoke your 
c oy 4 with the adden wore of 
© a real joy; it made me mad to hear; 
I ruthed in upon you; the ou 
© know. Far Foy repenting of what 


© I did, I will haſten the hour of your 


© mutual happmeſs: it is yet early; 
this minute I will go to London. 
When from me Mrs. Verman mall 
© learn the fincerity of your inclins- 
© tion, her oppoſition will die into the 
© delight of making you happy. 

In vain dic we all beg he would give 
us the remainder of the day, _ '  ” 

© I muſt deſerve your forgiventls 
© and your eſteem, Herirletta; 1 
< eager to repair the troubles T have 
© cauſed you.” -' K 4 

Mr. Romney offered to wait upon his 
RR 

No, no, Romney; you have your 
ere; 


© and, I dare fay, from Mrs. Ver- 
„ dg 21 5 
The chariot was ſoon ready; a kiſs 
was my farewel to him. Hiya 
Envy him pot that kiſs, Rom - 
WO Cot at = nod 
© I will puniſh you for the apology.” 
* he printed one Mm apes my 


— O ON my lover was the man of my 
aunt's fancy. The more ſhe ſaw 
and heard him, the more ſhe-was pleaſed 
with his perſon and manners. 1 

© L applaud ypur taſte, Henrietta, in 
C the chaice of an huſband; not an hap- 
« pier chbice could you have made. 

| The art of pleaſing, which he natu- 
rally had, he diſplayed to gain het ef- 
teem. Twenty-four hours, Suſannah, 
vaniſhed like a dream; never breathed 
two more fortunate lovers. Theſe 
hours of raptures were, ſucceeded by 
days of horror and miſery, Wb 
Suſannah, have you bid my friendfſh} 
to write what I wiſh I had totally for- 
got? My ſoul is torn; I doubt it will be 
in my power to obey, Too fiercely ſad 
is the tale of my woe! My pen drops; 
this day I ſhall be à prey to loro. 
Tears only can I ſhed; I cannot write. 
Perhaps tomorrow. Adieu! 
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and receiving him in them, 
- Gruation I was in! 22 took him from 
p | 
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"LETTER XXX. 
"T5 WARDS the evening, we re- 


ceived from Mrs Verman a letter 
ſuch as we would have dictated. 

The certainty I loved; and Lord 
Oſenvor's entreaties, had forced her 
conſent: the next Tueſday ſhe pro- 
miſed to come with his lordſhip, and 
give me to Romney. | 

Who, after this, Suſannah, would 
have thought I ſhould be the moſt 
wretched of my ſex? I muſt forget it, 
or I ſhall not proceed. | 

In the tranſports of her joy, Mrs. 
Spencer woald that all her neighbour- 
hood ſhould partake of it: invitations 
were ſent to the moſt genteel people for 
the next day. | 

© The- interval to Tueſday muſt be 
© paſſedinto mirth and feſtivity: let us 
© not perceive it, if poſſible.” 

The nearer I draw to the cataſtro- 
phe, the more inhuman is the order you 

ve; my heart ſhrinks; T have hardly 

ife enovgh to hold the pen. Oh, oh, 
Suſannah | to what trial you put my 
friendſhip for you ! I cannot dwell up- 
on the paſt. One attempt more I will 
make to pleaſe you ; it may be death to 
me. You know not how keen the tor- 
ment to write what I feel, 25 


* 

TRI com 8 we danced with 
the ſpirits of overjoyed hearts. Rom- 
ney— Fate had decreed I ſhould drink 
of the cup of mĩſery and deſpair Rom - 
ney, having over-heated himſelf, ſtep- 
ped into the next room; there he im- 


| „ quenched his thirſt with 


ome ſmall wine and water; it was 
cold. Suſannzh, pity mel Remit the 
reſt of the puniſhment you haye in- 
flicted upon me; it is too ſevere; I ſhall 
ſink under it! i 


- 


Tux dances continued; when a ſud- 
den paleneſs on his face, and the trem- 


bling of his hand, frightened my lov- 


ing, timorous ſoul. 

_ © Good God! you are in a ſhivering 

© fit, Romney!" | 

A fainting was his anſwer, I pre- 

FAented his Fall by opening my arms 
What a 


me; and I was myſelf catried in an 
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elbow-chair, Doctor Herbert, who wag 
in the aſſembly, felt Romney's pulſe, 
and found him in a high fever. At 
that word my heart beat no more; I 
ſwooned we be en h een 
For three days I was in that ſtate of 
ſtupidity peculiar to a mind too live 


affected; I knew nobody, and had for- 


got Romney: Nature at laſt, helped by 
the phyſician, gave back to my organs 
the ſenſibility they had loſt, When I 
could diſtinguiſh the object before me, 
I ſaw my mother and my aunt on theit 


knees at the bed-fide bedewed in tears, 


and lamenting mournfully their unhap- 


py deſtiny. 


- © Where is Romney ?* 

It was the firſt words I had yet ſpoke, 

„Thanks to the Almi ky | my 
© Henrietta is reſtored to me "Sh talks! 
© You know me, my Henrietta.“ 

© I do.“ 

And I preſſed my lips upon her 
hands, 

I know you, dear aunt—T know 
* you too, O mother, mother! Where 
© 1s Romney?” . 4 
Both turned their heads, ſighed, were 
ſilent. fab 

1s Romney no more?“ 

He lives 11,” | 
© Let me ſee bim, and then die with 
him: T ſhall not out- live my Rom- 
ney ; the fame grave will contain us 
both. I hardly breathe, deny ms 
not the only pleaſure which cancharm 
the mortal pangs of death; it's agony 
I alreedy feel, —Oh, Romney! how 
cruel our fate! So near to happinels, 
in one inſtant we fell into the abyls 
of miſer ,—Deprive not your daugh- 
ter 'of the fight of Romney ; let us 
expire in one another's arms, our 
ſouls will take their flights together 
ſuch an end will be a delight. 

* 25 Henrietta, remember you are 

a Chriſtian; that your days are not 

your own; that you will leave behind 

you the unhappieſt of mothers : live 
to be the comfort of a mother who 

loves you.“ N 

Dear aunt, you have a tender hearts 

indulge the only wiſh Füm able to 

form, let me ſee Romney. Yout 
looks tell me you comply. Dear mo- 
ther, mark not with deſpair the laſt 

755 of my life. 

© BY 


compoſed, dear girl z you * | 
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£ ſe him when, dis fever being abated, 
« he can (ee and hear you; wait that 
moment with-patience,* 

Wich patienee r: 
Fuſannah, forgive me the particulars; 
for the ſake of Lord Oſenvor forgive 
them tome + ſhould he come and per- 
ceive my grief, he would be unhappy; 
he is my huſband, I muſt ſpare him 
the ſight of my tears, of my diſtreſs. | 


4 var R * 

In the evening Mrs. 8 
near me. She had no need to ſpeak, I 
faw my loſs in her eyes: I ſcreamed, 
and ſunk upon the pillow. Suſannah, 
if you will have me live, let me draw 
a veil over theſe ſcenes of ſadneſs and 
calamity. Adieu. | 


LETTER XXXI. 


MRS. SPENCER, TO LADY SUSAN - 
NAH FITZROYT., 


MADAM, 

NTERING this morning into 

Lady Oſenvor's cloſer, 11 arprized 
her on her knees, bathed in tears: her 
lover's name was upon her lips; three 
times did I hear it pronounced; as 
often my ſoul ſhuddered at the inex- 
preſſible forrow marked in her accent 
and countenance. In my amazement I 
could but hear and feel her miſery; I 
tboughtthat-time, and her huſband, had 
eraſed Romney from her heart: my 
miſtake, the calm ſhe ſeemed to enjoy 
had cauſed. Poor unhappy Henrietta! 


the ſuffered inwardly; her gaiety was 


affected : ſhe would deceive us, leſt we 
ſhould be as miſerable as ſhe. Rom- 
ney ſhe loved ill, though ſhe ſmiled 
n Oſenvor ; her virtue hid from 
him the ſtruggles of her heart: when 
be was preſent, ſhe always appeared 
eaſed and contented ; probably, when 
herſelf, thus ſhe compenſated for 
the.continual ſacrifice ſhe made in his 
lordſhip's favour. Theſe reflections 
oceeded naturally from the ſituation 
nnn 
Dear Henrietta l? | 
» Lcould ſay no more; and fat. on a 
Meagan 147 a n 
Envy not Romney the tribute I 
* Pay to his memory; it is involun- 
_ © tacy, Lady Suſannah is more inhu - 
7 x ; 


\ ' 


Via 


COUN TES OSENVOR. 


| drew. 


This flight of an old T 


- . 


man than death itſelf; this robbed 
me of my lover g ſhe hat revived the 
© loſs I made; I feel it as if new! 
Dear aunt, Iamawretch, whoſe days 
© muſt be filled with an inceſſant keen 
© agony! Iam ſick, heartily ſick, of life; 
it is atorment to breathe as Romacy's 
lover, and Ofenvor's wiſe !! 
This ſpeech, uttered with the awful. 
ſolemnity of deſpair, drew tears from 
my eyes, and cauſed, a. trembling ia 
every limb. She perceived, and was 
frightened at the impreſſion (he had 
made upon.me. | 
dear 
Madam, I could not poſſibly keep in 
my heart; from it, it was orced by 
my complying with Lady Suſannah's 
curioſity; ſhe would know the hiſto 
© of my life: I have obeyed; could I 
recal the paſt without pain? In a few 
days I ſhall recover my vſual tran- 
quillity of mind.“ | 
And, with a ſmile, ſhe wiped the tears 
which flowed on my cheeks. | 
Come, dear aunt, let us bid grief 
away; I willdrown it in a lively tone 
upon my harpſichord ; muſick is the 
beſt phyſician againſt it. Never yet, 
after half an hour's playing and fing- 
ing, have I with indifference beheld 
and liſtened to Lord Oſenvor: it ſeems 
© he knows theſe minutes are favoura- 
© ble to his paſſion ; and, indeed, they 
« ſoften my ſufferings, and melt my 
© ſoul into tenderneſs for him. ; 
I fel] in with her humour, and re- 
covered from the emotion I had felt, 
She played and ſung with an uncom- 
mon taſte and vivacity.; her eyes loſt, 
their langour ; and, long before ſhe had 
done, ſhe was anether woman. 
That I may not have a relapſe, dear 
aunt, be pleaſed to finiſh my memoirs; 
write to Lady Sufannah, how, a 
having loved Romney, I became Lor 
Oſenvor's wife. I will not think of 
it; I am abſolutely unable to finiſh the 
© talk ber, friendſhip has impoſed upon 
me.“ | | 
And ſhe put into my hands the letters 
ſhe bad ſent your ladyſhip. I promiſed 
and in my next will bs my word, i 
am, Madam, your molt humble fer- 
vant, ' | : 
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LETTER XXXII. 


MRS. SPENCER, TO LADY susax- 
NAH FITZROY. 


A* TER three days paſt in a con- 
tinual delirium, Mr. Romney had 
for two hours the knowledge of him- 
ſelf: he named, called for his Hen- 
rietta, and inverghed mh againſt 
Heaven, who thus unmercifally de- 
prived him at once of life and happi- 
neſs, Lady Bennet, affecting a forti- 
tude none of us could aſſume, yore of 
the vanity of human/wiſhes, and recon- 
ciled him at laſt to his fate. No longer 
did he defire to fee Henrietta: * She 
* could not,” ſighed he, ſupport the 
* fight of her dying Romney !—Hen- 
© gjietta! how I love thee! And I muſt 


HENRIETTA, 


© die!” He fell into a few minutes re- 


verie ; then tendering his hand to Lord 
Oſenvor, who leaned in a real diſtreſs 
againſt the bed— | 
© Make the tender, virtuous Hen - 
rietta, forget I have lived : would ſhe 
could forget it! I fear her ſorrow ; 
at firſt it will know no bounds ! Take 
care of her; let her live to make you 
happy; to be happy herſelf! The dy- 
ing requeſt of a lover ſhe perhaps will 
not deny: ſhe loves; ſhe will comply! 
I muſt write, that the thought you 
ſhall be her huſband has charmed 
away all the horrors of death : ſhe 
eſteems you, my lord ;, you are wor- 
thy of her.“ 
His logdſhip was too much moved to 
anſwer with words; his tears, and an 
unfeigned ſorrow, told his thanks and 
ſenſibility. | 
Mr. Romney deſired to be left with 
Lady Bennet; and ſoon after a lawyer 
was ſent for, He made his will, and be- 
queathed to Henrietta two thouſand 
pounds a year, and fifteen thouſand 
. pounds in ready-money : the remainder 
of his fortune he gave to Lady Bennet, 
He attempted to write to Henrietta; he 
was too weak: he recommended Lord 
Oſenvor and ler to his aunt; and 
died. 8 F 
I cannot deſcribe to you, Madam, 
the effect ſo untimely a death made up- 
on vs! What we apprehended from 


Henrietta's paſſion when ſhe ſhould. 


know her Romney was no more Lord 
Oſenvor looked aill:;Qion itſelf! Lady 
Bennet! how ſhe lamented ! Mrs. Ver- 


man's grief exceeded ſtill ours 5 hey 
Henrietta At that moment ſhe was a 
real mother; her ſenſations can be felt 
— Poor Mrs. Moulton | faintihps 
and tears were her expreſſions! Never 
was ſeen ſuth a lively picture of per. 
fe& miſery ! None durſt to enter Hen. 
rietta's room, who herſelf was then al. 
moſt inſenſible between life and death 
I took upon me to draw near her bed: 
my features betrayed the fatal event. 
Dear Madam, my heart is too oppreſſed; 
I muſt breathe. wor 
+ #% 


"THREE times, in five weeks, Hen. 
rietta was forſaken by the phyſicians; 
as often an happy criſis giving a new 
turn to her diſtemper, reſtored her to 
life, In that interval, Mrs. Moulton, 
deſpairing of Henrietta's recovery, 
yielded to her mortal anxiety, and ex. 
pired. We knew how fond of her 
Henrietta was: this new incident over. 
whelmed us with vexation. 

Nature, at laſt, conquered the diſeaſe; 
my niece was ſaved, It would be too 
tedious and painful to paint the diffe- 
rent ſhades of forrow and deſpair which 
for fifteen months oppreſſed Henrietta's 
mind and heart. During that period, 
we all exerted every power of reaſon 
and friendſhip to eaſe her'of her grief: 
but, alas! ſhe was incapable of com- 
fort; ſhe ſmiled only from her lips ; 
her ſoul was dead to pleaſure. Lord 
Olenvor continued his viſits; with bert 
he mingled his tears, and bewailed 
her diſaſter: his pity was unfeigned, 
© Leave me," ſaid ſhe often to him; 
© leave me, my lord! Give to diſſipa- 
© tion thoſe hours of melancholy you 
© paſs with me. Muſt all who love me 
6 roo of my troubles, and be un- 
happy for my ſake ? It increaſes my 


- © pain to think it is ſo! Forſake a 


© wretch who never can know or pro- 
cure any joy!* Her dejectlon, at the 
end of two years, dwindling into a ten- 
der reverie, we prevailed ſo far as te 
make her ſhare: in the publick diver- 
ſions; at firit with a reluctant heart; 
by degrees, with a viſible ſatisfaction, 
ſhe yielded to their charms. When 
Lady Bennet thought ſhe could, with 
tranquillity, hear of her nephew, ſhe. 
told her the legacy he had bequeathed 
her; and his hope ſhe would marry 
Lord Oſenvor. | 
She ſtarted back, ſtruck with what 
ſhe heard, 
* Do 8 


COUNTESS 


Do not you deceive me, Madam! 
js it true he indulged that hope? 

«© He did; and was going to write, 
to beg of you to beſtow your hand on 
« his lordſhip ; when 

« Stop! It was his laſt wiſh, you ſay ?* 

It was; to me he entruſted the care 
of Lord Oſenvor's happineſs.” 

She fell on her knee; and, with both 
her hands claſped together, and her 
eyes up to Heaven— ; | 

© Romney! if thou canſt hear me, 
«© ſmile at the ſacrifice I make thee; thy 
« laſt prayer I grant; Lord Oſenvor 
« ſhall be my huſband!' | 
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And ſhe aroſe with the looks of real 
content. 

Unſpeakable, Madam, is the pleaſure 
we felt; it inſtantly communicated to 
every heart! What a charming ſcene 


of mirth opened in a houſe where ſad- 


neſs and mourning had ſo long fixed 
their abode! Mrs. Verman, how de- 
lighted! Lord Oſenvor, who could tell 


his tranſports! A few days after, Hen 


rietta made him happy. Weall joined 
in thanks to the Aimighty, and bleſſed 
the hour their hands were united. I am, 
Madam, your moſt humble ſervant, 


S. SPENCER, 


n 
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VOLUME 


CHAP. I. 


MAY MORE PROPERLY BE CALLED 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE EN- 
SUING HISTORY, THAN PART or 


IT, 
AN EMM and Jenny Jeſ- 
Þ ſamy were originally de- 
F ſcended from two male 
branches of the ſame fa- 
mily, as it may be rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſed, they 
both being of the ſame name, and hav- 
ing the ſame eſcutcheonz but to trace 
how far the relationſhip between them 
was removed, . would require much 
time and trouble in examining old re- 
cords, memorandums, and church- re- 
giſters, and coſt more than the acquiſi- 
tion would be worth, as it could not be 


found any way material to the hiſtory. . 


It ſhall therefore ſuffice to ſay, that 
Jemmy was the only ſon of a gentle- 
man of a competent eſtate, and Jenny 
ſole daughter and heireſs of a wealthy 
merchant; that their parents had always 
called coufins, had lived with each 
other in the moſ perfect friendſhip, the 
tokens of which each ſeemed equally 
defirous ſhould continue beyond the 
grave; and, to this end, reſolved on a 
marriage between their children, pro- 


JEMMY AND JENNY IES SAMT. 


THE FIRST, 


vided that, when they arrived at years 
of maturity, neither of them ſhould 
have any objection to ſuch an union. 

As this agreement was very early 
made, and the accompliſhment of it 
was ſeriouſly wiſhed for by both par- 
ties, all imaginable care was taken ta 
excite in the children a mutual affec- 
tion for each other, and to make the 
name of Love familiar to them long be- 
fore they knew what was meant by the 
word, much leſs could have any notion 
of che paſſion; depending on this maxim 
of the poet 3 | 


© Children, like tender ofiers, take the bow; 
© And, as they firſt are faſhion d, Rill will 
c grow.“ 


Jemmy, who had four years the ad- 
vantage of Jenny, was taught to call 
her his little wife, even while in her 
cradle; and Jenny no ſooner began to 
ſpeak, than ſhe was made to ſay the loy- 
ed her huſband Jemmy in her heart. 
As their years increaſed, and the 
became capable of receiving the Ke 
rudiments of education befitting their 
different ' ſexes, Jemmy was ſent to 
Eton, and Jenny to a boarding-ſchool 
at a ſmall village vot far from London: 
but, to atone for this 3 they 


were inſtructed, by thoſe who had the 


care of them, to write little epiſtles to 
A 3 each 
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each other, which they ditatgd in terms 
"ſuitable to their age and innocence, 


and ſerved to keep alive that ſpirit of 
affection which had been inculcated in 
their more early infancy, When the 
times of breaklog · up allowed them to 
return to their friends, they were ſel - 
dom aſunder; they partook together 
all thoſe diverſions prepared for them 
by their indulgent parents; and ſome- 
times Jemmy, and ſometimes Jenny, 
were at the head of the feaſt, all others 
being but their invited guefts, Jemmy 
was continually preſenting Jenny with 
ſome curious and new-invented tay ; 


and the firſt-fruits of Jenny's handy- 


work was a fine embroidered waiſtcoat 
and cap for Jemmy. 

By this means it became' a kind of 
ſecond nature in them to love each 
other: the affection they began in in- 
fancy grew up with their years; and 
if what they felt as they approached 
nearer to maturity did not amount to a 
paſſon, it was, at leaſt, ſomewhat more 
than is ordinarily found between a bro- 
ther ahd a fiſter. : 4 
The two fathers, however, were high - 
ly contented with the effect their endea - 
vours had produced in the hearts of 
their children; and doubted not but, 


dy the prudent meaſures that had been 


taken in the education of both, they 
ſhould one day fee them make very 
ſhining figures in the ſtate of marriage; 
which they reſolved ſhould be delayed 
no longer than till Jemmy had arrived 
at the age of one-and-twenty, at which 
time Jenny would be ſome months paſt 
ſeventeen, | | 
But how uncertain is life ! How fal- 


| lible ths proſpects it preſents! It often 


happens that, when they ſeem moſt 
near, they either vaniſh of themſelves, 
or we are ſuddenly ſnatched from them. 
The father of Jenny, though a man 
whoſe healthy conſtitution, accordin 

to all appearance, promiſed a muh 
_ date, died in an apoplectick fit; 
and ſhe became an orphan three years 
before the time prefixed for the com- 


pletion of her marriage. 


This fatal accident muſt neceſſarily 
involve the tender and affectionate heart 
of this young girl in very great aMic- 
tion; but it was leſs ſeverely felt, ay 
the had always been bred to look on 
the father of Jemmy as a ſecond parent 
to herſelf ; the therefore heſitated not 


I regret the 


to commit the large fortune ſhe 
left wil ede of entirely to his wi 
choſe him for her guardian, according 
to the forms of law. | 

Soon after her father's death, findin 
ſhe had attained all thoſe accompliſh- 
ments that could be taught her in a 
boarding- ſchool, ſhe removed from 
thence; and, with the approbation of 
her guardian, went to live with a fa. 
mily where ſhe had a much better op. 
Pony of ſeeing the world, and 

nowing how to conform herſelf to the- 
cuſtoms and manners of it, than ever 
ſhe could have done by the preciſe rules 
obſerved in the place ſhe came from, 

' Jemmy had ſome time before left 
Eton, and was gone to Oxford in order 
to finiſh his ſtudies ; but he 6btained 
leave from the head of the college to 
make frequent viſits to London, in. 
duced thereto by the double obligation 


_ of teſtifying his duty to his father and 


affection to his miſtreſs. To theſe two 
motives, a third, perhaps, might be 
added, equally prevalent with either of 
the former; that of partaking the plea. 
ſares of the town, of which he was no 
leſs fond than moſt others of his ſex 
and age. 
_ He was but juſt returned. to the uni- 
verſity, from whence: he had made a 
pretty long excurſion, when he was 
ſuddenly recalled to London, The old 
| hare en was ſeized with a pleuretick 
ever; which, notwithſtanding all the 
remedies proper in ſuch caſes were ap- 
7 made ſo ſwift a progreſs towards 
is heart, as threatened an immediate 
diſſolution. It indeed proved ſo; for 
though ' Jemmy, on the melancholy 
news, took horſe the ſame moment, 
and rode poſt to town, he arrived but 
juſt time enough to ſee this beſt of fa - 
thers breathe his laſt. 

The pangs of death were on him, yet 
were his ſenſes perfect. On his fon's 
approach, a gleam of ſatisfaction dif- 
fuſed itſelf throughout all his late dif- 


ordered features: he collected all the 


ſtrength that was left in him to raiſe 
himſelf a little; and, taking hold of 
Jemmy's hand, and joining it to that 
of Jenny's, who ſat weeping by the 
bed · ſide My dear children, ſaid he, 

Joſs of life for nothing ſo 
© much as becauſe I ſhall be deprived 
© of ſeeing that happineſs which, I 
© hope, you will ſoon enjoy togetb 
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He would have added ſomething more; 
but bis voice forſook him, and he ex- 
jred that inſtant. a 
Few young heirs look upon any thing 
2s 4 real matter of  afllifizon; which 
makes them maſters of themſel ves and 
fortunes. But Jemmy was of a diffe- 
rent way of thinking : he had a great 
ſhare both of good-ſenſe and good- 
nature; and, be ſides what filial duty 
demanded from him, love and grati - 
tude for the indulgences wirh which he 
had always been treated by his father, 
maile him lament his loſs with the moſt 
unfeigned and oignant ſorrow, 
jenny was alſo very deeply affected 
at this event: ſhe had been truly ſen- 
ſible of the value ſhe ought to (et upon 
fo faithful a guardian, and ſo fincere a 
friend; and, while ſhe uſed her endea- 
vours to give his ſon ſome conſolation, 
food in almalt equal need of receiving 
it berſelf. 
The prudent old gentleman, though 
perhaps without any apprebenſions of 
being ſo near his end, had ſome months 
before made his will; by which it ap- 
peared, on examination, that he had 
appointed truſtees to manage both for 
his ſon and intended daughter-in-law, 
in caſe he ſhould die before they arrived 
at the age of acting for themſelves; and 
alſo that, by his great. ceconomy, he 
had faved, out of the receipts of his 
eſtates, ſeveral conſiderable ſums of 
money, which: he had placed in the 
lick funds; ſo that Jemmy found 
inſelf in poſſeſſion of a much larger 
fortune than he bad imagined, or had 
been made to hope for. | 
Soon after the melancholy ſolemnity 
of the funeral was over, he returned to 
Oxford; but aid no longer there than 
was neceſſary to take a decent leave of 
the gentlemen of the college, and ather 
Rudents with whom he had contracted 


the moſt intimacy... 

But none of his friends or acquain - 
tance either wondered at or condemned 
the haſte he made to quit the univerſity, 
not doubting but the ſole motive of his 
doing ſo was the laudable affection for 
the lady intended to be his future bride. 


CHAP. II. 


CONTAINS Tu NARRATIVE or 4 

"VBRY 'ODD- ADVENTURE, gur 

"PERFECTLY a-PRQPOS, THOUGH 
5 


Ar PRESENT 1 "MAY PERMAPS 
APPEAR A LITTLE FOREIGN TS 
THE BUSINESS IN HAND« 


URING the. ſhort time that 
Jemmy ſtaid at Oxford, his fair 
miſtreſs took it into her head to make a 
viſit to a friend in the country, about 
ſome one or two and twenty miles diſ- 
tant from London; where ſhe had re- 
ceived ſeveral preſſing invitations to 
come, but had been hitherto prevented 
from complying by one accident or 
other. | 

This was a young lady for whom 
Jenny had as great a regard as for any 
one of her female acquaintance; they 
had received part of their education to- 
gether: and though Sophia, for ſo ſhe 
was called, being ſome what older than 
Jenny, had much ſooner left the ſchool, 

et _ intimacy — not broken off 

y this ation; and they continued 
to ſee — as — opportu- 
nity permitted. But the brother of 
Sophia, who was a batchelor, having 
prevailed with his ſiſter to come down, 
and take upon her the management of 
his houſe, had now occahoned be- 
tween theſe ladies an abſence for many 
months. 

It is not, therefore, to be doubted, 
but that Jenny found herſelf very ſin- 
cerely welcome. Sophia omitted no- 
thing that might convinee ber that ſhe 
was ſo ; and as nothing more truly de- 
monſtrates the cordiality of the heart 
than an open and undiſguiſed beha- 
viour, theſe ladies reciprocally related 
to each other all the little accidents that 
had befallen either of them ſince laſt 
they parted, 1 
Among other things that Sophia 
communicated to her fair gueſt, the told 
her that her brother was about marry» 
ing, and at preſent a in London 
ſecuting his addreſſes for that purpoſe 
to a young lady of condition: Which, 
ſaid ſhe, if he ſucceeds in, I ſhall not 
long be reſident in the country, as he 
© then will have no farther oecaſion for 
my aſſiſtance; nor ſhould I chuſe to 
continue in the houſe with a ſiſter · in · 
« Jaw.” . 2 11 1 

I ſincerely wiſh him all the happĩ· 
© neſs he can hope for, replied Jenny, 
© not only as he is your brother, but 
for his own fake alſo z ſince I'believe 
© there are few men who deſerve more. 
wat. We are both-extremely obliged to 


ao, 
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5 ders my dear,” returned the other ; 
© but I fear 

She was going on with ſomething 
which, it is likely, would have let Jenny 
Into the quality and character of the in- 
tended bride; but was interrupted by a 
ſervant, who came haſtily into the room, 
and told her that his maſter was juſt 
alighted at the gate out of a landau and 
fix, and had brought a very fine lad 
home with him. 

© Bleſs me! cried Sophia, in a great 
ſurprize, * the-thing we were ſpeak - 
© ing of is certainly compleated | But, 
come, continued ſhe, © Jet us go 
© down to receive them, and be con- 
© vinced.” , 

In fpeaking- theſe words ſhe took 
Jenny by the band, in order to do as 
the had ſaid ; but was prevented by the 
fight of her brother and the miſtreſs of 
his affections, who had come laughing 
vp, and were already on the top of the 
ftair-caſez on which ſhe retired ſome 
paces back, to give them room to en- 
ay | 

This gentleman, whom I ſhall diſ- 
tinguiſh by the name of Rodophil, im- 
mediately preſented Sophia to the lady, 
ſaying— This, Madam, is the ſiſter 
I have often mentioned to you. They 
then ſaluted each other with a great deal 
of politeneſs, while he paid his compli- 
ments to Jenny; but had no ſooner 
done ſo, than, turning to Sophia—* I 
© am come a little unexpectedly upon 
© you, ſiſter,” ſaid he; © but, to make 
© amends, have brought home a lady, 
£ who will be ſo good as to take off 
© your hands the trouble of managing 
© my family.“ | | | 

I am very ready to reſign my place, 

lied ſhe with a ſmile, to one who, 
« I doubt not, will much better fit it: 
© but, Sir, purſued ſhe, in the ſame gay 
air, I think you ſhould have put it in 
© my power to have given you the laſt 
© caſt of my office in a more elegant 
© manner than I am now capable of 
« doing in this ſudden ſurprize.? N 

© Nay, as to that matter, child,” cried 
the lady in a very familiar, and indeed 
ſomewhat of a hoydeniſh tone, you 
© have nothing to accuſe him of on this 
account; for I aſſure oe neither of 
s us thought of being here to-night, 
© two hours before we ſet out from 
London: but I know not how it hap- 
« pnened, but we were both in a frolick - 
6 — humour; he ſwore he would 


40 8 thing took me at my 


© have me, and I ſwore if he had, he 
© ſhould run away with me: the im. 


© ſent in a minute for a landau and fix, 
thruſt me into it, and hurried me 
* away without any farther preparation 
© than juſt as you ſee.” 

Then the ceremony is not yet per. 
formed, ſaid Sophia. No," replied 
her brother ; * but I hope to-morrow 
* morning will put a final end to my 
* ſuſpenſe, and make me happy in my 
© utmoſt wiſhes. — What ſay you, Ma. 
dam, purſued he to the lady; ſhall 
it not be ſo? —“ What occafion has 
* the man to aſk any queſtions?” an. 
ſwered ſhe, patting him on the cheek; 
vou have got me into your poſſe ſſion 
© here, and muſt even do with me what 
you will.” S 

Soon after this Sophia withdrew, to 
give the neceſſary orders for prepar. 
ing ſupper; which, in ſpite of being 
taken ſo unawares, was ſerved up in a 
manner that ſhewed there was little need 
of the apology ſhe had made on the firſt 
entrance of her new gueſt, 

Nothing was wanting to compleat 
the elegance of the table, but a little 
more politeneſs of behaviour in the per- 
ſon for whom chiefly ſuch care had been 
taken in furniſhing it : but though ſhe 
was the daughter of a nobleman, and 
could not fail of having had an educa· 
tion ſuitable to her birth ; yet the pride 
of blood, the inſolence of flattered beau- 
ty, and the — of imagining that 

could do nothing unbecoming in 
her, made her act and talk in ſo af 
ed and ſo odd a manner, as greatly de- 


* 


faced all the charms ſhe had received | 


from Nature. | 
* You are very ugly, Rodophil, 
would ſhe cry; I wonder what it is I 


© like you for!* then rejoined with the 
ſame breath Well, you are a dear 
© bewitching toad, however|* One mo- 
ment ſhe would -puſh him from her, 
ſwearing ſhe hated him; the next pull 
him towards her, proteſting he could 
not be too near. Her diſcourſe to the 
ladies was alſo of the ſame piece: ſhe 
told Sophia, ſhe had a pair # / fine eyes, 
but did not look as if ſhe knew the had 
any ſuch things in her head; and laugh- 
ed at Jenny, as having reaſon to-accu 
Nature for not having endued her wi 
the talent of elocution; 7 . 

Jenny, indeed, ſpoke but little the 
whole evening; but as her ſilence was 

occaſio 
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by 8 other's 1 of vo- 

:lity, the uſual vivacity of her tem- 
— rouzed by this Revere and 
lied with ſome tartneſs—* Ma- 

« dam, if Sophia and 7 were half 
« ſo conſcious as your ladyſhip ſeems 
© to be of having every thing we. ſaid 
« approved of, we ſhould certainly be 
4 Kf ſpeakers, and no hearers; and con- 
« ſequently this gentleman here be in 
danger of loſing one of his ſenſes, if 
«© man in love can be ſuppoſed to have 


4 any. 

The lady, in ſpite of all the aſſur- 
ance ſhe was poſſe ſſed of, could not avoid 
appearing a little diſconcerted at what 
Jenny had ſaid. Rodophil perceiving 
it, thought bimſelf obliged, as a lover, 
to take up the word; and, turning to 
Jenny—* Madam, faid he to her, the 
7 man who has the honour to be capa- 
ble of diſtinguiſhing the perfetions 
« of that lady muſt certainly be ſuppoſ- 
ed to have no ſenſes for any thing but 
her. a 

jenny made no other reply to this, 
than ſhe doubted not but his paſſion 
was worthy of the object that inſpired it; 
and, after a feœ hours paſſed in a con- 
verſation not material enough to be re- 
peated, Sophia conducted the miſtreſs 
of her brother to an apartment ſhe had 
| cauſed to be got ready for her; and, 
through reſpect to him, waited in the 
room till ſne had ſeen her into bed. 

Jenny having always been a ſharer 
with Sophia in the ſame bed, when th 
were together at the boarding- ſchool, 
would not hear of ſleeping apart from 
her during the time ſhe ſtayed in the 
country ; not only to avoid giving any 
unneceſſary trouble to the family, but 
alſo becauſe ſhe was willing to loſe as 
little of her company as poſſible. 

Though the night was pretty far ad- 
vanced when. the ladies went into their 
chamber, neither of them bad the power 
to cloſe their eyes without diſcovering 
to the other ſome part of their ſenti- 
ments in relation to the intended bride. 

That a young maid of quality ſhould 
ſuffer herſelf to be conducted in ſo odd 
a manner by a gentleman to his coun- 
try ſeat; and that ſhe ſhould behave to- 
wards him in ſo affected, and indeed ſo 


confident a manner, in the preſence of 


two perſons of her own ſex whom ſhe 
had never ſeen before; had ſometbing 
in it fo new, and ſo bang. to them, 
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that they could not well find words to 
expreſs their aſtoniſhment, 
It muſt certainly be an exceſs of 
© love,” faid Jenny, © that can oblige a 
man of Rodophil's good underſtand- 
© ing to bear with ſuch extravagances 
© in the woman he makes choice of for 
© a wife.” | 

As for love, replied the other, «I 
believe that is quite out of the queſ- 
tion; I think I may be pretty poſi - 
tive, from a thouſand circumſtances, 
that my brother is neither charmed 
with the beauties of her perſon, nor 
blind to the follies of her temper; 
but he imagines {how rightly I can- 
not as yet take upon me to deter- 
mine) has her fortune, her birth, and 
the intereſt of her family, will com- 
penfate for all other deficiencies.” 
Women, for the moſt part, are but 
too juſtly accuſed of being ſevere on the 
foibles of each other; and ſome will 
have it, that they even take a malicious 
pleaſure in finding ſomething to con- 
demn. But it was not by this propen- 
ſity that either of theſe ladies was inſti - 
gated: the one, who loved her brother 
extremely, was ſorry and aſhamed at 
having obſerved ſuch errors in a wo- 
man who was to be his partner for 
lifez and the other, more through good - 
nature-than the contrary, was vexed 
when any opportunity for cenſure pre- 
ſented ittelf. | 

Rodophil, however, full of the 
thoughts of heing a bridegroom, quit- 
ted his bed much ſooner than he was 
accuſtomed to do, and went to aneigh- 
bouring clergyman, wha having li- 
cences always ready by him, got one 
immediately filled up with the two par- 
ties names; and as the thing was to be 
Trivate, promiſed to bring a friend with 

im, who thould- officiate in giving the 
lady's hang. | | 
Sophia alſo roſe very early that 
morning; being willing, in ſpite of her 
diſlike to this match, to do it-all the 
honour in her power, and that the ſhort- 
neſs of the time would admit of. 

None of the family were fluggards 
on this occaſion; all appeared in their 
ſeveral ſtations alert and chearful ; 
e ſat on every face, except 


at of the intended bride. But never 


was there ſo ſtrange, ſo ſudden a tranſ- 
formation in any one perſon: ſhe that 
had the evening before been ſo wildly 
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Fay and volatile, even to a ridiculous 
exceſs, was now become quite moped 
and ſtupid ; twice had Sophia been in 
her chamber before ſhe could prevail 
on her to leave it to come down ſtairs ; 
and when Rodophil accoſted her with 
the uſual ſalutation of the morning, 
and told her it was the happieſt he had 
ever ſeen, ſhe made no anſwer, nor 
ſcarce vouchſafed to look upon him. 
On the ſight of the clergyman and 
his friend, who came exactly at the 
fime they were expected by Rodophil— 
What is all this for?“ ſaid ſhe ſud- 
denly ; © I will not be married.'— Not 
married, Madam !* cried Rodophil ; 
1 you are nut certainly in earneſt.— 
Indeed but I am: fo pray let the 


4 parſ bout His buſineſs ; for be 
b ut his buſineſs; for 


$ none with me at this time. 

What is it you mean, Madam?“ 
demanded Rodophil, ſo much con- 
founded that he could ſcarce utter theſe 
few words. © I have told you, an- 
twered ſhe, © that I will not be married, 
mat leaſt at preſent; therefore ſend 
© away the man.” 

I am ſorry, Sir,“ ſaid the reverend 
divine, that you did not take care to 
© be better acquainted with the lady's 
* mind before you gave vs the trouble 
© of waiting on you:* and with theſe 
words went haſtily out of the room, fol- 
Jowed by the gentleman he had brought 
with him,equally affronted as ſurprized. 

Rodophil went after them, to make 
the beft apology he could for the ca- 
price, as he then imagined it, of the la- 
dy's humour. Sophia and Jenny were 
be this time in fuch a conſternation, 
that they could only look ſometimes on 
the perſon who had occaſioned ft, and 
ſometimes on each other, without bein 
able to ſpeak a ſingle ſyMable. - 
— Rodophil returned; and, with à coun- 
tenance which teſtified the reſentment 
of his heart. Madam, ſaid he to the 
Jady, © what have I done to deſerve that 
© you ſhould treat me in this manner? 
© What motive could induce you to 
© render me the jeſt of the whole cobn- 
© try? 

If you thought me unworthy of 
© the honour T ſolicited,” put ſued he, 
© wherefore did you encourage me to 


* 


© hope it? Aﬀgn at leaſt ſome reaſon 


for ſo ſtrange a reverſe in your beha- 
© yiour towards me. Theſe queſtions, 


und ferera] others to the fame purpoſe, _ - 
being repeated oyer and over, ſhe at laſt 


replied, that ſhe would ſatisfy him, buy 
nobody elſe. | 

Sophis, on. bondug this, Rosteg jm. 
mediately from her ſeat, eryinpg . Oh, 
© Madam ! we will be 17 1's ph to 
© the eclairerfſement my brother has ſo 
much right to expect.“ In ſpeab in 
this ſhe left ibem together, taking Jenny 
with her. 

Her curiofify was, however, raiſed to 
a pitch too high not to inſpire her with 
an eagerneſs to be one of the firſt at the 
explanation of this myſtery : it prefent. 
ly came into her head, that there was a 
cloſet which opened from the paſſage, 
and was divided from the room where 
Rodophil and the lady were but by a 
thin partition; and gueſſing her friend's 
impatience by her own, they both went 
together, as ſoftly as poſſible, into this 
little receſs ; where, putting theireers 
cloſe to the pannel of the wainſeot, the 
coold eaſily diſtinguiſh what diſcourſe 
paſſed on the other fide. 

As in reaching this place they were 
obliged to take a circuit through a gal- 
lery of a pretty large extent, they loſt 
ſome part of what had been ſaid, but 
arrived time enough to be witneffes of 
the main point, and to which all that 
bad paffed before could have been only 
the prelude. : 

Married ' they heard Rodophil 
cry, with a voice ſongrous enough to 
have been audible at a much greater 
diftance, * Death and Furies! when, 
© 'where, to 'whom ?*—" You have no 
* occahon;” replied the lady, * to put 
* yourſelf into this violent agitation ; 
I dare fay I may be eafily unmatried 
* again,” © 

- © Confofion?* rejoined Rodophilz 
© what trifling is here! Married, and 
© may be -eafily unmarried again! For 
„Heaven's ſake, Madam, explain the 
meaning of all this, if there be really 
© any meaning in what you fay!” 

Have a little patience,” replied ſhe; 
I will tell you every thing. You mult 
© know, that Captain La Val perſuad- 
* ed me one day to with him to 
* May-Fair Chapel, where a man in 2 
© black coat read ſomething over to us; 
© it was the marriage-ceremony, 1 
« think: for my part, I did nothing 
„but laugh all the time, yet the crea» 
* ture has ever fince * WAP 
© head to imagine Iam his wife.) 

Ver Mrely, indeed, ſard Rodophil 
ſcornfully : and what _— 
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© Nay, what ſignifies what followed * 
cried ſhe: * the buſineſs is to get this 
« fooliſh wag bs ck which I 
« think may. eaſily be done, eſpecially 
© as there were no witneſſes, and we 
now heartily hate one another. — 
« Were theſe always your ſentiments?” 
demanded Rodophil. No,“ anſwer- 
ed ſhe; © he pretended a furious paſ- 
« fron for me, and I liked him well 
enough; but he js now as indifferent 
« as moſt other huſbands, and I have 
* never been able to endure him fince I 
© came acquainted with you: there. 
« fore, my dear Rodophil, help me to 
c get quite rid of him.” 

© As how, pray ?* ſaid he, Oh, 1 
© have contrived the means, anſwered 
ſhe—* you muſt ſend him a challenge; 
©] know he does not love fighting, 
« though he has made two campaigns, 
© and f believe will be glad to __ 
„ quiſh me rather than come to. tilt, 
work: but if he ſhould venture, you 
« will certainly have the better; for I 
am told he does not underſtand the 
« ſword," Tax 1 

© I am highly obliged to you, Ma- 
© dam, ' replied he, Bee the extremeſt 
diſdain, * for the undertaking you would 
* engage me in; but really it is not my 
humour to riſque my own throat, or 
© attempt cutting that of another man, 
in the hope of becoming maſter of 
* his, property: and I am ſo far from 
© enyying the good fortune of my rival, 
* that. I wiſh him all the happineſs a 
© man can enjoy with a lady of your 
t conſummate virtue and diſcretion.” 

© Ungrateful creature!* cried ſhe; 
burſting into tears, is this the love 
you have profeſſed for Ine, or a re- 
compenſe for the proofs you haye re- 
* ceived of mine?'—" Oh, Madam,” 
replied he, ſtill more contemptuouſly, 


_ © you will find I know, how to ſet a 


< or value on ſuch love as yours; the 
landau that brought us is not yet res 


turned, and is at your ſeryice, to con- 


duct you to your huſband's. arms, or 
© whereyer you think proper.” 


on this ſhe called him Monſter, Vil- 


un, and all the names. that rage and 
Gſappointment-could; ſuggeſt ; but he, 


| . regarding what ſhe ſaid, rung the 


for a, ſervant, and ordered the lan- 
dau ſhould be immediately brought, 
Our fair eve-droppers thought this a 


Noper cue for entrance, and came forth 
from their 


concealment ; * Siſter,” ſaid 


Rodophil, * T leave you to take care of 
© this lady, who ſeems a little diforder- 
« ed; I am going out.” bb 
Sophia, after her brother had left the 
room, began to ſay ſome civil things, 
in order to moderate the ditraftion the 
appeared in: but ſhe anſwered not a 
word; and as ſoon as the landau was 
at the gate, flung herſelf into it with- 
out any farther ceremony. But what 
effect her behaviour had on the mind 
of thoſe ſhe left behind, the reader wil 
preſently diſcover. xy; 


* 


CHAP. III. 


is OF STILL MORE IMPORTANCE 
THAN THE FORMER, 


T Rodophil, as Sophia 
had told Jenny, was not poſſeſſed 
of any real paſſion for this capricious 
lady, and had been inſtigated merely by 
the proſpe& of advantage to Make his 
addrefles to her; yet was, he ſo much 
chagrined at being expoſed, hy her folly, 
to the ridicule 2 the ne4ghboorhood, 
from the thought it could not be kept 
a ſecret, that he went directly to the 
houſe of an intimate friend, and would 
not be prevailed upon to return to his 


"own for a conſiderable time. 


As for the two young ladies, the. 
conſternation they were in at hat they 
had ſcen and heard, is not to be deſęrib- 
ed: nothing but the conviction of thei 
own ſenſes could have made either of 
them believe it poſſible, that a perſon, 
ſuch as had juſt now left.t em, could 
have ated ju the manner ſhe had done, 

The diſcourſe they had together, af+ 
ter ſhe was gone, was ſuitable to the 
occalion : © Fknow,” ſaid Sophia, that 
© there are ſame men who have ſo much 

vanity and, afurance, that they will 
take no denial, nor quit their _preten + 
Gons without ſome extraordinary mes 
thod be taken to compel them ta it ; 
but I can aſſure you this was not the 
. caſe with my brother, I have 9 5 
good reaſons to believe ſhe made him 
the fixlt advances; and am certain 
chat, if ſhe did not, ſhe at leaſt highly 
.encoufaged his addteſſes, word 
That you may not think,” conti- 
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nued ſhe,, * that I am, excited t9,ſpeak 


© in.this. manner trough. .the .natural 

© affe&tion to my brother, I Will ſhew 

you a letter, w * he happening ta 
0 


* diopy 
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drop, I took up, and never returned; 
© becauſe I was unwilling to let him 
© know I had ſeen it.“ 
In ſpeaking theſe words, ſhe took a 
aper out of her pocket, and put it jn- 
day's hands; which the young lady 
haſtily opening, found the contents as 
follow, F | 


To #$##s#*%, x50. 


1 1 Have had a thouſand lovers, but 
never found one ſo eaſily tepul- 
© ſed: if you had loved me with half 
© that violent paſſion you pretended, 
© you would have remembered what the 
poet makes Jupiter ſay of our ſex— 


4% I gave them but one tongue to ſorm denials, 
F And two fine eyes to yield a kind compli- 
«c ance. 


* Mine muſt have been very unintel- 
© ligible, indeed, if they did not inform 
© you that my heart was far from bein 
*  diſpleaſed at the fine things you ald 
to me: were you then to take it for 
granted that I did not like you, be- 
cauſe I told you ſo, and gallop im- 
mediately out of town, as if abſolute - 
ly — — ever to obtain me? 
Faint-hearted creature! I pity your 
want of ſpirit; a man of courage 
would have been more enflamed by 
reſiſtance, and never have given over 
till he had gained his point. 

I know this is going a great length, 
and may encourage you to boldneſſes 
which, perhaps, I ſhould not be very 
ready to forgive: but I have faid it, 
and do not think it worth while to 
ſpoil another piece of paper with 
writing to you in a different manner; 
fo you muſt put what conſtruction you 
pleaſe upon words. If you venture 
to town again upon the receipt of 
this, it is poſſible you will have no 
reaſon to repent your journey; but I 
promiſe nething farther, than that it 
depends entirely on yourſelf to con- 
tinue in the good graces of | 
72 1e . 6, 
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P. 8. I have made an appointment 
- © with ſome ladies to go to Vaux- 

© hall the day after to- morrow: 
. © they will have all their pretty 
* . # fellows with them; and, if 


cee Une enovgh, Likould cb 


1 
1 


— — 


© rather that you ſhould ſquĩire me 
- | © thither than any other man of 
© my acquaintance, - Adieu 


« Upon this ſummons,” ſaid Sophia, 
my brother went directly to London; 
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kind reception from the lady, by 
what you have been-witneſs of. 
Ves, my dear," cried Jenny, *[ 
have indeed been witneſs of much 
more than I could have ever imagined 
in a woman, much leſs in any one 
who pretends to the leaſt ſhare of ho- 
nour or reputation.“ | 
This adventure, it is certain, had 
made a very extraordinary impreſſion on 
the mind of that young beauty; ſhe 
had a ſtrong diſcernment, and an un- 
common quickneſs of apprehenſion; 
ſhe had eafily diſcovered, that the lady 
they were ſpeaking of, though vain and 
affected to an exceſs, wanted not wit, 
but judgment; and that the errors of 
her conduct, in regard to La Val and 
Rodophil, were not owing ſo much to 
her folly, as to the inconſtancy of her 
nature. | 
Who can be aſſured,” ſaid ſhe with, 
in herſelf, * till experience convinces 
© them, that they themſelves may not 
© be guilty of the ſame irregularity of 
© humour, though their prudence and 
* the fears of cenſure may keep them 
from expoſing the weakneſs of their 
reſolution? We all of us are hable 
* to change in trifling matters, and fre, 
* quently deſpiſe to-morrow what we 
© liked to-day : I ſee no reaſon, there, 
fore, that we have to depend on our 
* own hearts in things of the greateſt 
importance. a 
Jenny could not, in ſpite of the gaiety 
of her temper, forbear falling into little 
reveries of this nature, whenever ſhe 
conſidered herſelf as entering into a ſtate 
from which there is no relief but the 
fore: or, what ta a woman of any de- 
icacy is yet worſe, a diyorcement. 
She could not keep herſelf from ut- 
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tering ſome part of her thoughts on this 
fobjec to Sophia, #* Incon ancy, re- 
plied e, is certainly a very great 


weakneſs; yet what ſecurity can be 
given by the wiſeſt of us all, that we 
© never ſhall be guilty of it? It is an 
© involuntary error; the effect of a ſud- 
© den cbjeRt that, when we leaſt thivk 
© of it, Krikes upon the ſenſes, con. 
n 1 : foyndy 


and you may ſuppoſe met with no un, 
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« founds the underſtanding, and leads 
the inclination aftray, before people 
« well know what they are doing. 

« Since it is ſo, ſaid Jenny, and 

« may as well happen after marriage as 
« before, I think it is beſt not to marry 
« at all, as theconſequences of ſuch an 
© accident would be terrible indeed. 
© Then you would chuſe to avoid a cer- 
6 tain good, cried Sophia, laughing, 
«© rather than run the riſque of falli 
into an uncertain evil? But I do not 
© regard what you ſay on this head: we 
may talk as we will; but when it 
comes to the point, we ſhall do juſt 
© as nature prompts.” 

Thus did the odd event of Rodo- 
phjl's courtſhip furniſh out both ſerious 
and pleaſant maſter of converſation for 
theſe two ladies -while they continued 
together: but Jenny, who had not in - 
tended her viſit ſhould be long, took her 
leave on the third day, and returned to 
London; where a ſecond diſcovery fell 
in her way, which greatly corroborated 
thoſe ſentiments which the firſt had be- 
gun to inſpire her with. 

There are few milliners of more re. 
putation in their way among the beau 
monde than Mrs. Frill. ; Puoed had 
been her cuſtomer ever ſince ſhe had left 
her boaxding-ſchool; and happening 
now to go to her ſhop for ſome things 
ſhe wanted, found her behind the coun - 
ter very buſy, and buſtling among her 
ſhelves 'and band-boxes; a thing very 
extraordinary with her, as ſhe was pretty 
faradvanced in years, was infirm, and 
had always kept an extremely adroit 
ſhop-maid; who was uſed to take the 
trouble of the moſt part of the buſineſs 
off her hands, OE"! 

© Bleſs me!” cried Jenny, it is a 
* kind of prodigy to ſee you below 
© fairs, eſpecially at this time in the 
morning. Pray, where is Mrs. 


* Beckey, that you are obliged to fa- 


* tigue yourſelf in this manner?“ 


© Ab, Miſs. Jefſamy !* replied ſhe, 


fen and blowing like a pair of bel- 
ows that had loſt it's wind, * Beckey 
has played the fool with herſelf; ſhe 
* has left me, and is gone into keep - 


ing.: Into keeping cried Jenny; 
« Hhould never — fuſpected wt 
© fended 3 de- 

ended by the plainneſs of 1 mn 


thought "Mrs, Beckey 


„on, as well as by her virtue; 


al attacks of that nature. But pray, 
ne is the man?“ I was of your 
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© opinion,” ſaid Mrs. Frill; © but Sir 
© J— *** has found charms in her, and 
© ſhein him; he has taken fine lodgings 
for — and they are almoſt always 
together.. 10 


into exclamations; ſhe knew very well 
that he had loved, to the moſt roman - 


tick height, the lady who was now his 


wife; that he had not been married to 
her more months than it had coſt him 
years of courtſhip to obtain her; that 
ſhe was a perſon whoſe beauty, accom - 
pliſhments, virtue, and good-nature, 
rendered her every way de rin of all 
the affection he had profeſſed for her; 
and now to hear he had ſo early falſified 
his vows, ſeemed a thing fo * Gap ſo 
incredible, that ſhe could ſcarce believe 
her ears, or that Mrs. Frill was not 
miſtaken in what ſhe- ſaid. She aſked 
her over and over if ſhe was ſure the 
thing was true, and defired her to re- 
peat all the particulars ſhe knew con- 
cerning this ſurprizing affair; to which 
the other complied in theſe terms. 

© You muſt know, Madam, ſaid 
ſhe, © that I had a very curious French 
* capuchin; never was there a greater 
© beauty of it's kind; it was wrought 
by a nun of quality, to be diſpoſed of 
© for the benefit of the poor; ſcarce a 
* flower that grows but was repreſented 
© in their proper colours, intermixed 
with gold and filver, I ſhewed it to 
* ſuch of my cuſtomers as I thought 
© moſt likely to be the purchaſers; they 
© all admired it, but did not care to 


ever ſo cheap; for I aſked no more 
than fifty guineas; but the truth is, 


their money at play; and you know, 
Madam, that makes ill for us trades- 
people. I had kept it above a week; 
* and, fearing it would be blowed 
upon, propoſed a raffle, and got ten 
© Jadies to ſubſcribe ſive guineas a- 
piece; but when the day came ap- 


pointed to decide to whoſe lot the 


« prize ſhould fall, one of them ſent 
© me word ſhe had changed 
and could not come. 

This a little vexed me, continued 
ſhe; © but, rather than loſe; all, I Was 
determined to make up the deficiency 
« myſelf,” when luckily this very Sir 
6 Jo ©**;, ſteppee in. As he was a 
married man, I ventured to aſk him 
; B 2 WF 
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She had no ſooner mentioned the- 
name of Sir J-- ***, than Jenny burſt” 


give the price, though nothing was 


moſt of them had loſt a great deal of 


her mind, 


* 
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* if he would not try his fortune for a 


and, in fine, won it. I offered to ſend 


© it home; but he told me I need not 


give myſelf that trouble, for his man 
* thovld call for it the next day, which 
© Beckey told me he did; but you will 
© find, by the ſequel, that he intended 
© no ſuch thing. 

s About-a, week after, as near as I 
© can remember, went the on, © this 
© audacious young huſſeꝝ pretended to 
go on a viſit to a relation, but came 
not home the whole night, which very 
© much ſurprized me; and, as ſhe ne- 
ver had been guilty of the like be- 
fore, made me fear ſome accident 
© had befallen her; but the next morn- 
ing I received a letter from her, which 
© I will read to you, | 


% TO MRS. FRILL. 
ee wanran, | 


«] Beg your pardon for” quitting 
1 your ſervice in fo clandeſtine a 
c manner; but I had an offer which I 
« did not think proper to refuſe: I 
« have a quarter's wages in your hands; 
& and that, I hope, will make amends 
% for my going without warning. 
« Pray, be ſo good to ſend my box by 
„ the bearer, I am, Madam, your 
„ humble ſervant, to command, | 


«© Rrpecca Trip.” 


I was "_y much amazed, as you 
may eaſily believe, reſumed the, *at the 
© 1mpertinence of the creature in writ- 
ing to me in this manner; however, 
I had preſence of mind enough to aſk 
the porter from whence he brought 
© the letter; and he readily told me 
© from one Madam Trip, in South 
Audley Street; on which I preſently 
0 gueſſe her ſituation, though not the 
perſon who had occaſioned this change 
„in it. 

© But I continued not long in ſu- 
* ſpence,” purſued ſhe; one of the la- 
* dies who had been ſo unfortunate to 
© Joſe her five pieces at the raffle, told 
© me the had met her in the Mall, 
© drefied in a very rich brocade ſhort 
« ſacque and petticoat, and that very 
© eapuchin Sir J— * had won; and I 
* ſoon after heard, by one who is ac- 


* guainted, with the perſon at whoſe 
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| . © houſe ſhe lodges, that ſhe paſſes there 
* preſent to his lady, He readily agreed; for a relation of that gentleman's, 


and that he viſits her every day.“ 
Mrs. Frill had juſt finiſhed this lit. 


, tle narrative, when a lady came into 


her ſhop: after the uſual compliment 
—»* I have been uſt giving, ſaid Mrs. 
Frill to her, this young lady an ac- 
count of the change of Beckey's cir. 
© cumſtances; and, I affure your lady. 
hip, have had much ado to make her 
believe the veracity of it. I am 
ſepfible,” replied Jenny, * that things 
of this natnre too frequently happen; 
but I confeſs, that fo find a man, who 
loved to that degree Sir 12 h 
done, ſhould act in ſuch a manner, is 
very aſtoniſhing.” 

For my part, ſaid the lady, I 
ſee nothing aſtoniſhing in it, except 
his want of taſte; for as to his keep- 
ing a miſtreſs, it could not be L 
ed to be otherwiſe; that woman is a 
fool who thinks to keep a pretty fel. 
low to herſelf in a town like this: it 
is true, his wife is a very fine wo- 
man; but he has had her, and variety 
has charms for us all.” 

In ſome things it may, Madam,” 
anſwered Jenny; yet I cannot help 
thinking that inconſtancy, either in 
© man or woman, argues a very weak 
© mind.*'—* Lord, Miſs, you talk like 
* one that knows nothing of the world, 
cried the other; I have been married 
* thele three years, and am wile by ex- 
« perience; it is not in nature for two 
« perſons always to be pleafing to each 
other: but if you will not take my 
« word for it, I hope you will beliere 
* Cowley, who was certainly as great 
© a judge of love as even Ovid him» 
6 fe f. a 
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«© The world's a ſcene of changes, and to be 

© Conſtant in nature were inconſtancy; 

&« For 'twere to break the laws herſelf has 

'— "mages 

Mur ſubſtances themſelves do fleet and fade: 

The moſt fix d being ſtill does move and fly, 

„Swift as the wings of Time, tis mraſur d 
«c by. | | . 

To imagine, then, that love ſhould never 
C ceaſe, 

6 Lav is but the ornament of theſe) 

« Were quite as ſenſeleſs as to wonder w 


% Beauty and colour ſtay not when we die.” 


Not. this authority, nor all the ar- 


guments the lady could bring, who 


poſſibly 


aa avec. aud wa was, we ns ow 3 3h © 


r 


y was herſelf a proof of what ſhe 
urged; could make Jenny tecede from 
ber opinion, or give up the point: the 
diſpute between them continued till 
other compaby coming in, put an end 

it. an | ; 

"Though, by the whole department 
of Jenny, there ſeemed to be but little 
ware of earth in her compoſition, yet 
bad ſtre her ſerious moments: - what ſhe 
had ſeen at the houſe of Rodophil, and 
been told of at Mrs. Frill's, came ↄften 
into her mind; and ſhe began to fear, 
from theſe two inſtances, that incon- 
ſtancy was a frailty to which human 
nature was but too liable; and the re- 
fe&ions ſhe made upon it had no ſmall 
influence on her future conduct towards 
Jemmy z to whom it is now high time 
we ſhould return. 


CHAP. IV. 


WILL PROBABLY OCCASION YARI- 
OUS CONJECTURES ON WHAT 15S 
TO COME. 


Very fmall ſhare of experience and 
1 obſervation may ſerve to inform 
us, that there is no- paſſion of the foul 
which more eafily wears off than that 
of grief for the death of friends; and, 
indeed, it is highly reafonable that it 
mould be fo. Religion obliges us to 
a perfect reſignation. to the decrees of 
Providence; philoſophy teaches us that 
it is weak, and unbecoming the dignity 
of our ſpecies, to bewail woes which, 
in their very nature, are irredeemable 
and the laws of ſoeiety ſorbid us to in- 
dulge any emotions that might enervate 
our abilities, and render us leſs uſeful 
to the community. | 8 
Whether any arguments, drawn from 
the above conſiderations, could claim a 
part in enabling Jemmy to recover bis 
former vivacity, I will not take upon 
me to determine; but certain it is, that, 
in a very ſhort time, nothing of whe 


mourner, except the habit, was to be 


ſeen about him. 
It would have been ſomewhat ſtrange, 


indeed, if a gentleman, not 42 quite 


one · and twenty, poſſeſſed of à very 
plentiful eſtate, and maſter of -accom- 
iſuments to recommend him to the 
company, ſhould have had- any 


leiſure for melancholy reflections in a 


damn like London, ſo abounding with - 
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every thing that can entertain and raiſe 
pleaſing ſenſations in a youthful heart. 
Io the midſt of all the various amuſe· 
ments he gave into, his dear Jenny, 
however, was not forgot; ſcaree a day 
paſſed over Without his viſuing ber 
once, if not more, in ſome one part of 
it: they behased to each other in the 
ſame manner they had always been ac- 
cultomed to do; quite open and free, 
without the leaſt breach of innocence 
or modeſty ; kind, without any mixture 
of diſſimulation; add obliging, with - 
out taking any pains to be ſo. | 
Scaree are there any where to be found 
two perſons whoſe diſpoſitions ſo ex- 
actly tallied: both of them were gay 
and volatile almoſt to an excefs; both 
loved the pleaſures of the town, yet ne- 
ver purſued them ſo far as to tranſgreſs 
the bounds of ſtrict virtue in the one, 
nor honour in the other. Both had 
an affluence of wit, and a great talent 
for ridicule; and both had too much 
good-nature and generoſty to extend 
that propenfity to the prejudice of any 
one: in thort, they were what the poct 
ſays— a 


In all fo much alike, each heart 
© Seem'd but the other's countet- part. 


To the foregoing character of them 
might alſo have been added, that nei- 
ther of them were poſleſſed of any ſtrong 
3 and, though the affection they 

ad for each other was truly tender and 
fincexe, yet neither of them felt thoſe 
impatiences, thoſe anxieties, thoſe tran- 
ſporting hopes, thoſe diſtradting fears, 
thoſe cauſeleſs jealouhes, or any of thoſe 
thouſand reſtleſs ſenſations, that uſually 
. a mind devoted to an amorous 

ame: they were happy when they met, 
but not untaſy when they youu He 
was not in the leaſt alarmed on findin 


ſne was frequently viſited by ſome of 


the fineſt gentlemen in ton; nor was 
ſhe at all difconcerted when ſhe was told 
that he was well-received by ladies of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed characters. 

I am well aware that many of my 
readers will be apt to ſay, people who 
could think and act in the manner I 
bave de feribed, either had no charms 
for each other, or ſeemed incapable of 
loving at all: and I am ready to con- 
feſs that, according to the received no- 
tions of love, there was a'ſeeming in- 
conſiſtency in this conduct; and it had 

' more 
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more the appearance of a cold indiffe- 
rence than the warm glow of mutual 
inclinations. 
Yet that they did love each other is 
moſt certain, as will hereafter be de- 
monſtrated by proofs much more un- 
queſtionable than all thoſe extrava- 
ary thoſe raging flights, commonly 
ooked upon as infallible tokens of the 
paſſion z but which, how kerce ſoever 
the fires they ſpring from may burn for 
2 while, we ſee frequently extinguiſh 
of themſelves, and leave nothing but 
the ſmoke behind. | 
All the formalities of a firſt and ſe- 
cond mourning for the dead being over, 


every cne now expected they ſhould 


ſoon ſee the completion of a marria 
they knew had been ſo long intended: 


Jemmy alſo had ſome thoughts of it. 


himſelf, and began to conſider on ſuch 
things as were proper to be done pre- 
vious to the ſolemnity. a 

On looking over his father's papers, 
he had found marriage · articles between 
him and Jenny, with a deed of ſettle- 
ment on her by way of dower, which 
the old gentleman had cauſed to be 
drawn up ſome time before his death: 
theſe writings he now put into his 
pocket, and carried them to her, in or- 
der for her approbation. 

What are theſe?* cried ſhe, when he 
preſented her with the packet. They 
© are what concerns you as nearly as 
myſelf,” replied he; therefore I 
would have you examine the con- 
tents at ſome leiſure hour, and let me 
know if you think there is any thing 
in them that requires alteration. or 
amendment.“ 51 od 

They ought to be things of great 
© conſequence, indeed, by their bulk,” 
ſaid ſhe ſmiling, and beginning to un- 
fold the parchment. * Vou know, re- 
turned he, with the ſame gay air, for 
« what we are deſigned by both our fa - 
© thers; and I ſuppoſe mine, as being 
your guardian alſo, thought himſelf 
© the moſt proper perſon to decide the 
© terms on which we ſhould come to- 
© gether,” | 
© I have no reaſon,” anſwered ſhe, 
to ſuſpect either his juſtice or good- 
will towards me: . however, 1 will 
take the firſt opportunity of ſeeing 
what he has done for me on this 
ſcore." In ſpeaking this ſhe locked 
the writing he had brought in an eſ- 
critoire that was placed juſk behind 


her; then turning | haſtily to him 


© But, my dear Jemmy, continued ſhe, 
* you muſt know I have promiſed ſome 


company to go to Ranelagh; and, I 


believe, they are already beginning 
to expect me,'—* It happens very 
luckily,” ſaid he; © for there are three 
or four young fellows of us who have 
promiſed to give ſome ladies the mu- 
ſick on the River to-night; and I 
could not have ſtaid above three mi- 
nutes longer with you; for they de- 
pend upon me to ſee the hands all 
© ready. So, my dear Jenny, I will not 
© detain you, Farewel! —“ Farewel, 
s Jemmy!* rejoined ſhe: and with theſe 
words both ran down ſtairs together; 
he went into one. chair, and ſhe into 
another, to fulfil their ſeveral engage- 
ments. 

The next day they ſaw each other 
again, as uſual. After ſome little chit- 
chat on ordinary affairs, he aſked her if 
ſne had found time to look over the 
writings he had brought the day be- 
fore. . Ves, anſwered ſhe; I break- 
faſted on them this morning.'— 
Well, cried he, what objeCtions 
© have you to make? — . None at all, 
replied ſhe: © I rather think your fa. 
ther has made a better proviſion for 


me than my own would have defired 


© or expected. — “ Then, I ſuppoſe, 
there is nothing left for us to do, 
ſaid he, © but ſign and ſeal, and go to- 
* gether before a parſon ?* —* Some 
people may ſay ſo, replied ſhe; „but, 
for my part, I am of a quite different 
© opinion; and think there is a great 
deal for us both to do before we come 
© to. the words —* To have and to 
4 hold.” 

Ieaſily comprehend what you would 


. © beat,” reſumed he, laughing: new - 


© cloaths for ourſelves and ſervants, 
© ſome addition to the equipage; 2 
* more faſhionable chariot, anotber pair 
© of horſes; perhaps——* Hold! 
© hold!” cried ſhe, interrupting him; 
© I have no ſuch ſtuff in my thoughts, 
I do aſſure you: what I mean is in- 
© finitely more material than all you 
© have mentioned ; and that is, the be- 
© ing certain within ourſelves of never 

-© repenting the engagements we are 
© about to enter into. 


Repenting!' ſaid he; there is no 


c danger of that, I believe: I will pro- 


© miſe you to make as good a huſband - 


as I can; and I am ſure you will 
by | make 


q 
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© make a good wife. — That is all as 
chance directs, anſwered ſne: * we 
may think perfectly well at one time, 
4 and act very ill at another, In fine, 
© my dear Jemmy,* continved ſhe, * I 
« think we ought to know a little more 
of the world, and of ourſelves, before 
+ we enter into ſerious matrimony.” 

© Why, faith, Jenny,” anſwered he, © 1 
s cannot help Nn but that you are in 
the right: I ſhould not much like, 
« methinks, to be quite ſo ſoon the fa- 
« ther of a family. —“ And I ſhould 
hate to be called Mamma, rejoined 
ſhe, before I arrived at an age to writ 
+ myſelf Woman. | 

I wonder,” purſued ſhe, © how peo- 
c — can reſolve to cut themſelves off 
from all the pleaſures of life, juſt as 
© they are beginning to have a reliſh for 
© them. How ſhould I regret being 
' confined at home by domeſtick affairs, 
* while others of my ſex and age were 
« flaunting in the Mall, or 7 one 
* at the rout of a woman of quality? 
© And how it would mortify you to 
hear the ladies cry diſdainfully— 
« Jemmy Jeſſamy is a very pretty fel. 
« low; but he is married?“ and then 
# toſs up their heads; and, in contempt 
© of you, turn the doux ng on the 
next man in company, though, per- 
© haps, he happens to be one of the moſt 
« infignificant fops the follies of the 
times ever faſhioned, and without any 
+ one merit to recommend him, but 
merely his m—_ no wife ?* 

Jenny, who had always ſomewhat 
amiably ſtriking in her eyes and tone of 
voice, appeared at this inſtant fo parti - 
cularly brilliant, that Jemmy could not 
forbear catching her in his arms with 
the utmoſt rapture, crying at the ſame 
time—* I ſhall little regard the con - 
* tempt of all the women in the world; 
* while bleſt with the kindneſs of my 
# dear, dear Jenny.” | 

And I think too,” replied ſhe, re- 
turning his embrace, and looking on 
him-with a moſt enchanting ſoftneſs, 
that T could forego all other joys of 
lite for thoſe of my dear Jemmy's 
© love: yet, after all, continued the, 
ve may both of us be deceived in our 
* own hearts. I have heard the wiſe 
* fay, that nothing is ſo difficult to ac: 
* quire as the true knowledge of our- 
* ſelves; and who can tell what time 
# and accidents may produce? 


Here Jemmy was beginning to make 


the moſt fervent proteſtations, that it 
was not in the power of Fate itſelf to 
occaſion the leaſt alteration in his pre- 
ſent ſentiments on her account; and 
png was half perſuaded, by what ſhe 
elt in her own breaſt, that an affection, 
grounded and habitual as theirs had 
been, was incapable of varying on ei- 
ther fide ; ſo that if this tender conver- 
ſation had continued but a very little 
longer, it is highly probable they had 
agreed to put the fniſhing ſtroke to the 
work their parents had laboured for, by 
an immediate marriage. Rs. 
Of this, however, there can be no po- 
@by 


ſitive aſſurance, as it was broke o 


ſome company coming in; but whether 
fortunately or unfortunately for the 
lovers this interruption happened in ſo 
critical a moment, the reader, if he has 
patience to wait, will, in the ſequel of 
this hiſtory, be informed. 


c Ax. v. 


IS SOMEWHAT MORE EXPLICIT 
THAN THE FORMER. 


HE perſons who had ſurpriſed our 
lovers in the midſt of the molt in- 
tereſting diſcourſe they ever yet had en- 
tertained each other with, were two 
young ladies of Jenny's intimate ac- 
quaintance : they had been driven out 
of the Park by a ſhower of rain, and 
could not go home without calling on 
her, to communicate ſomething which 
they thought would be equally divert- 
ing to her as it had been to themſelves. 
On ſeeing Jemmy with her—* We 
have catched you alone together,” ſaid 
one of them ; and it is happy for you 
that you have been ſo, as nothing but 
© the 
c could have atoned for what you have 
© loſt by nat being in the Mall to- 
© night,” | | 
# As how, pray?* demanded ſhe, 
© Lady Fiſk," refumed the other—* Oh, 
© ſuch fleering, ſuch pointing, ſuch an 
© univerſal titter, as ſoon as ever ſhe ap · 
6 peared i Lady Filk!*cried Jemmy, 
interrupting her: © I am afraid, Ma- 
dam, your intelligence is ſtale; that 
© lady has played over all her tricks 
© long ago; and can do nothing new 
5 for us to laugh at.” | | 
© You are quite miſtaken, I aſſure 
you,“ anſwered ſhe, She has now, 
| 5 as 


leaſure of each other's company 
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cas Colly ſays, © ontdone all her uſual 
4 outdoings ;** as you will be obliged 
© to confels when you have heard the 
© ſtory.” 

What!“ cried he; can any thing 


go beyond her adventure in Covent 


Garden; where ſhe went in men's 
< cloaths, picked up a woman of the 
© town, and was ſeverely beaten by her 
© on the diſcovery of her ſex?” 

Or what happened to her at Bar- 
© tholomew-Fair,” ſaid Jenny; © where 
© being a little too pert with ſome 
© yourg apprentices, who had attacked 
© her as a lady of pleaſure, a riot en- 
© ſued; and ſhe was glad to produce 
© her ſeal with the coat-of-arms upon 
© it, and a letter ſhe had received that 
© day from her lord, to prevent being 
a lodged that night in the watch-hovuſe, 
© and carried before the fitting-alder- 
© man next morning ?? 

Neither of theſe exploits," replied 


the lady that had ſpoke firſt, © comes 


© up to what we have to tell you, or 
gave her half the mortification, It 
would be the firſt ſtory in the world, 
£ jf one could find out the beginning; 
© but the misfortune is, that nothing 
© but the cataſtrophe as yet is come to 
„light.“ 

It is but half a ſtory, then, at beſt,” 
faid Jemmy, laughing; © but let us hear 
© it, however.*—* I ſhould not have 
kept you ſolong in ſuſpenſe, my dear, 
if this thing here, cried ſhe, giving 
Jemmy a flap on the ſhovider with her 
fan, had not interrupted me, You 
s muſt know that, ſome night laſt week, 
Lord and Lady Fiſk had a moſt ter- 
* rible- quarrel: they were juſt going 
© into bed; ſhe was undreſſed all but 
£ her under. petticoat; what ſhe ſaid or 
did to provoke him to ſuch wrath, 
Heaven knows; but he puſhed her 
4 out.of the chamber, drove her down 


* ſtairs, and in that condition turned 


© her into the ſtreet, charging the por- 
s ter not to open the door on any ac- 
count. 


Never was the pride and ſpirit of 


£ any lady ſo humbled as her's, con- 
tinued this talkative lady: / after find- 
s ing that knocking and calling loud 
vas to no effect, ſhe condeſcended to 
£ put her mouth cloſe to the key- hole 
© of the door, and beſeech the porter, 
£ in the moſt ſubmiſſive terms, to let 
© her in, though 14 were no farther than 


t the hall ; while her remorſeleſs lord 


© looked through the window, and in. 
* ſulting her diſtreſs, told ee 
* fine night, and that it was good for 
© her ladyſhip's health, to be thus al 
s freſco. 
After having had his fill of laugh. 
ter at the miſerable plight to which 
ſhe was reduced, he conſented to her 
admittance: ſhe was nb ſooner with. 
in the doors than ſhe flew up ſtairs; 
the diſpute between them was renew. 
ed with almoſt the ſame vehemence ag 
before; he loaded her with a thou. 
ſand foul names; ſhe, in return, call. 
ed him Toad, Devil, and every thing 
her paſſion could ſuggeſt; till, having 
both railed themſelves out of breath, 
they agreed to go into bed together, 
in order to kniſh the quarrel, 
© Bat now comes the jeſt, went ſhe 
on. How long a time do you think 
it took up to compoſe this difference ? 
Why, no leſs than three whole days 
and nights ſucceſſively; during all 
which ſpace the chamber-door was 
never opened but to take in ſome re. 
freſhment, which was placed for them 
in the next room. This evening was 
the firſt of their appearance ſince their 
reſurrection from the ſepulchre of 
down; my lord received ſuch congra- 
« tulations upon it as made him glad to 
quit the Park; but her ladyſhip, hav- 
© ing ſomewhat more aſſurance, ſaid. 
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s till the change of weather obliged 


© her, as well as ourſelyes, to take 
© ſhelter in our chairs.” 

* I cannot help confefing,* ſaid 
Jemmy, but that there is ſomewhat 
« pretty extraordinary in this affair; 
© and alſo that one of them has a greater 
© ſhare of complaiſance than I ſuſpect- 
«© ed; ſince it is plain that whichever of 
them was in fault, the other did equal 
« penance,” . | 

A good deal of pleafantry wy on 
this adventure, during the whole time 
the ladies ſtaid, which was not very 
long; they had here opened their pac- 
quet, and were upon the wing to carry 
it to thoſe other of their acquaintance 
to whom they thought it might be 
equally new and agreeable. a 

The ladies had no ſooner taken their 
leave, than Jenny began to animadvert, 
with more frength of reaſon than could 
have been expected from a perſon of 
her years, on the ridiculous fact they 
had been relating. You hear, Jem- 
5 wy,” ſaid ſhe, © what unaccountadle 
: things 


by 
h 
r 
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t-things married people are ſometimes 
0 galt of: intent living together 
in mutual harmony, it ſeems, me- 
t thinks, as if they took a kind of plea - 
t ſore in making each other wretched; 
« and ſure they muſt do ſo, or they 
© would not thus expoſe themſelves to 
i the contempt of the world, and be- 
come the jeſt even of their own ſer- 
« yvants, who muſt neceſſarily be the 
t firſt witneſſes of their folly.” 

We ought not, however,“ replied 
he, * to lay on marriage the blame of 
« of all thoſe r things we 
« ſee acted in that ſtate by perſons we 
© have been ſpeaking of; becauſe, long 
© before their entrance into it, both of 
6 2 behaved in ſuch a manner as to 


© ſhew they were wholly governed by 


© caprice, and not by that fareical paſ- 
© fon which many people are poſſeſſed 
of in a more or leſs degree, for mak - 
© ing a great nviſe, and being talked of 
© in the world, though it is, only for 
© foibles, which one would think they 
© hould rather labour to conceal. , 

© But I muſt own, continued he, 
* that I have ſometimes been very much 
© ſurprized at the little concord I have 
* obſerved between perſons whoſe prin- 
© ciples, humours, and behaviour, in 


« general; would make one imagine 


* them equally qualified to give each 
© other perfect happineſs.” 

What you ſay is extremely juſt,” 
cried Jenny; and I bave often had oc- 
caſion to make the ſame reflections; 
© it follows, then, that every one, be- 
© fore they engage in marriage, ſhould 
Abe yell verſed in all thoſe things, 
* whateyer they are, . which, conſtitute 
* the happineſs of it: this town is an 
* ample ſchool, and both of us have ac- 
quaintance enouęh in itto learn, from 
© themiſtakes of others, how to regulate 
our own conduct and paſhons, ſo as 
„not to be laughed 2t- aurſelves for 
* what we laugh at in them.“ | 


* Spoke like a philoſophoreſs,* re- 


joined Jemmy:...* and, upon ſecond 
* thoughts, Lagret with you, that as 
" every thing is ready for us, and we 


* can marry when we will, it wall be 


beſt for us both 19 {tay till we have 
got ſome farther lights into the myſte- 


* rious duties of the conjugal union.“ 
Jenny, who as yet had not the leaſt. 


inclination to enter into the ſerious road 
% matrimony, and would have been 
*qually loth to have p penred too refrac- 
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tory, if be had. inhſted. on the perform- 
anceof the covenant made between their 
fathers, was quite tranſported. to find 
bis ſentiments ſo conformable to her 
own on this head; but forbare teſtify. 
ing all the Catiaſaftion ſhe felt, for fear 
of eg call in queſtion the fin- 
cerity of her affection for him. 

She only told him, that ſhe was cer- 
tain it would be for their mutual inte- 
reſt, to do as he had mentioned; on 
which he purſued his diſcourſe in theſe 
GE i create; ant ot 

But, my dear Jenny,“ ſaid be, as 
© learning will not come of itſelf, and 
© we ſhould be equally perfect in the 
« different parts we are to act together 


© hereafter; ſuppoſe. we ſhould reſolve 


© to communicate to each other all the 
© diſcoveries weareable to make, among 
© the ſeveral families that either of us 
* converſe with, and alſo all the con- 
fidences which are repoſed in us: by 
this means I ſhall be acquainted with 
all the bumours of your ſex, and you 
no ſtranger to thoſe of mine; ſo that 
neither of us will be at a loſs to bear 
with the foibles which nature or cuſ- 
tom may have implanted in the other. 
Beſides,” added he, this is na more 
than praiſing before-hand one of 
thoſe points which, as I take it, is 
very eſſential to the happineſs of both 
a huſband and a wife.” 
© I am charmed with your project,“ 
anſwered ſhe; but then each of us 
muff be ſure to preſerve an inviolable 
«© ſecreſy in what has been imparted b 
© the other, which is another main el- 
© ſential towards conjugal felicity. 
Jemmy having aſſured her, that what- 
ever ſhe ſaid to him on this account 
ſhould be no more than talking to her 
own heart, they were beginning to di- 
vert themſelves with the idea of the 
many whimſical paſſages they ſhould 
have to recite to each other, when a 
footman brought a letter to Jenny, the 
contents whereof were as follow. 
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© TO Miss JESSAMYs 


© DEAR CREATURE, 


: TE this finds you at home and dif. 


engaged, I flatter, myſelf. you 


© will immediately comply with the re- 
« queſt it contains, I am vow alone, 
© and ina ſituation which requires both 


© conſolation and advice, neither of 


© which I can hope for more effectually 
C © than 
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© than from the friendſhip with which 
© you favour me, I would have wait- 
ed on you, but am 3 by rea- 
* ſons which you will be no ſtranger to 
* on ſeeing me. I am, with the moſt 
perfect amity, my dear Miſs Jeſſamy, 
4 yours, &c, a 

E. MARLOVE. 


P. S. If I am unhappily deprived of 
« your company to-night, I beg 
© you will not fail coming as early 
© as poſſible in the morning; for 
© am all impatience to let you 
© into the hiſtory of my misfor- 
© tunes,” 


_ © See here,” faid ſhe, giving the Tet- 
ter to Jemmy; fortune already is like- 
ly to preſent me with ſomething that 
© may be worth your knowledge: the 
lady who writes in this manner has 
© honour and virtue; ſhe has been but 
four months married to a gentleman 
© whom ſhe preferred to a great num- 
6 ber of other admirers, and who ſeems 
© paſſionately fond of her. You will 
not wonder that I am in as much 
© haſte to hear the occaſton of her com- 
© plaint, as ſheis to tell it me.” 

She then ordered a chair to the door; 
and, calling for her gloves and capu- 
chin, hurried” them on while he was 
reading: the motive which carried her 
away was too agreeable for him to offer 
to detain her; and they parted without 
Farther ceremony than -a kiſs, and 
© Good-night.” 


C H-A P, | VI. 


\-QONTAINS SOME THINGS WELL 


WORTHY OF BEING SERIOUSLY 
ATTENDED TO, BY THOSE ESPE- 
CIALLY FOR WHOSE SERVICE 
| THEY ARE CHIEFLY INSERTED, 


T HOUGH Jenny had not doubt- 


ed, by the Iady's letter, but that 


ſomething very extraordinary and per- 
plexing had happened to her, yet ſhe 
was far from expecting to find her in 
the condition ſhe now did. | 


That half-diftrated fair-one was ly- 
Ing extended on a couch; her hair looſe 


and hanging in wild diforder over her 
face; her lovely eyes pouring forth 
ers; all her features diſtorted with 


exceſs of paſſion; and every ſympto 
of deſpair, grief, and ra 2 Pics 4 

Jenny was quite frighted; and, in, 
deed, who that beheld her in this man- 
ner, but muft have thought the moſt 
terrible accident imaginable had be- 


fallen her! © Ah, my dear Miſs Tef. 


* famy!* ſaid ſhe, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw 
her enter, how charitable is this viſt 
© to the moſt undone, forlorn, and mi. 
© ſerable woman, upon earth !” 

* Bleſs me!” cried Jenny, ſeating 
herfelf near her, what can * occa- 
© oned this ſudden change in your late 
* happy condition ?*— Oh! I will tell 
« you all,“ replied the other: but 
« when you ſhall hear oy I have been 
treated by my ungrateful, m F 
fidious huſband, 5 will forkinas 
marriage, and curfe the whole race 
of falſe, diſſembling man! 

I ſent for you, continned ſhe, * to 
make you the confidante of my re- 
fentment, as you have always been 
of my love; for this unworthy man, 
who, from my flave, is now become 
my tyrant, inſtead of Rudying how 
to pleaſe me, has the inſolence to at- 
tempt making me ſubſervient to his 
will, and to contradi&t me even in 
things where every woman has a right 
to rule. Could you ever have be- 
lieved it, my dear Miſs Jeſſamy?” 
went ſhe on: * the. vain ereature ima- 
« gines I have love enough for him te 
© be ſatisfied with whatever he does.” 

I thought, indeed, ſaid Jenny, 
* that both of you had love enough to 
© be ſatisfied with what the other did. 
But, pray, what may be the ſubject 
© of the prefent diſpute between you ?' 
—* Oh! ſuch a groſs affront upon my 
underſtanding, my humour, my every 
© thing that is dear to woman-kind,” 
replied Mrs, Marlove. But of what 
© nature?” again demanded her impa- 
tient friend. & * 

It was in vain ſhe repeated the 
queſtion over fag Gor times ſuc- 


ceſſively; Mrs. Maeve was too mu 
overcome by her paſſion to be able to 
give any direc, account of the occaſion; 


and all that could be gathered from her 


incoherent exclamations was, that 4 
favourite ſervant of Mr. Marlove had 

uarrelled with her waiting-maid; that 
the had inſiſted on the man's being tuin 
ed away; and be, as frenuouſly, that 
ſhe ſhould part with her 1 
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very high words had roſe on this oc - 
caſion; that he had endeavoured to 
exert the authority of a huſband, and 
ſhe to maintain the reſpe&t and com- 
gaiſance due to a wife; and that, after 
Lavia abſolutely refuſed to do as ſhe 
defired, | 
in very great diſcontent, 


She was but juſt beginning to enter 
ſomewhat farther into the merits of the. 
cauſe, when a ſervant put his head be - 
tween the door, and told Mrs, Mar- 


love that the cloth was laid for ſupper, 
and that his maſter was come home. 
Well, and what of that?“ cried ſhe 
haſtily. Nothing, Madam, faid the 
man; only my maſter defires that your 
© Jadyſhip and the young lady will be 
« pleaſed to walk down,'—* Tell bim,“ 
replied ſhe, with the utmoſt diſdain in 
her voice and countenance, that I am 


not pleaſed to do any thing that he 


«© defires; and that I will neither eat 
© nor fleep with him while he keeps that 
fellow Jonathan in the houſe,” 

On this he ſaid no more, but with- 
drew; and Mr. Marlove came up in a 
moment after; his looks expreſſed the 
utmoſt diſcontent; he ſaluted Jenny, 


however, with reſpe&; and then, turn- 
ing to his wife—* I am ſurprized, my 
« dear,” cried he, * that you ſhould ex- 


© poſe yourſelf in this manner; family 
* diſputes ought to be diſcuſſed in pri- 
vate; it is impertinent to trouble our 
friends with them, and ridiculous to 


© make our ſervants the witneſſes of 


them. For Heaven's ſake, therefore, 
* conſider a little 
I ſhall conſider nothing, faid ſhe, 
interrupting him, but your unkind- 
* neſs and ingratitude. What !* pur- 
ſaed the, with vehemence, to refuſe 
me in ſo poor a trifle as the diſmiſſion 
© of a ſervant! 3 
Trifles, Madam, anſwered he very 
gravely, © when inſiſted on too peremp- 
© torily, become things of conſequence : 
* beſides, you have often heard me ſay 
* this man lived with my father; that 
* when I went abroad, he gave him to 
me as the choiceſt preſent he could 
* make; that he attended me in my 
* trayels through the greateſt part of 
Europe; and that I have experienced 
* his love and fidelity to me in a thou- 
* fand inſtances; it would therefore be 
* highly unjuſt and ungenerous in me 
to turn him off; and I can look upon 
t as no leſs unreaſonable in you to 


he had flung out of the houſe, 


me, 


+ Well, Abigail,” ſaid Mr. Marlove, 
; C2 


19 
* requeſt it merely on the idle com- 
« plaints and tittle-tattle of a chamber - 
« maid,” | 

That chambermaid,” ſaid ſhe, in 
the moſt haughty tone, hile ſhe be- 
* longs to me, is at leaſt upon a level 
with your valet; though, in ſpite to 
ſuppoſe you have now raiſed 
© him to your houſe-ſteward.” 

Mr. Marlove grew very red at theſe 
words, and was about to have made 
ſome reply, which perhaps might have 
heightened the quarrel, when the perſon 
who had been the occaſion of it entered 
the room. - 

He was a grave, well-looking man, 
and had a certain open honeſty in his 
countenance, which anſwered to the 


character given of him by his maſter, 


© Sir,* ſaid he to Mr. Marlove, 
bowing in the moſt reſpectful manner, 
I have never known in my whole life 
ſo real a grief as I now feel, findin 
myſelf the unhappy cauſe of any dif 
agreement between your honour and 
my lady; I therefore moſt humbly 
beſeech you will be pleaſed to per- 
mit me to quit the houſe dire&ly; for 
it is not fit your honour's. pe ace of 
mind ſhould ſuffer any diſturbance, 
or my lady the leaſt uneaſineſs, even 
© for a moment, on {0 worthleſs a ſub- 
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jet as myſelf.” 


© How, Jonathan l' demanded Mr. 
Marlove ; are you in ſuch haſte to 
© leave my ſervice, that you would go 
© before Ca provided with a proper 
« perſon to ſupply your place? - Oh! 
© there is no reaſon for detaining him 
on that account, cried Mrs. Mar- 
love: my Abigail has a brother juſt now 
© come out of place; by the character 
© IT have heard of him he will be ex- 
« tremely fit for you; and we can have 
© him at a minute's warning.” 
© It is very likely,” replied he; then, 
having pauſed a little on what his wife 
had ad Well, Jonathan, purſued 
he, we will talk farther on this matter 
© to-morrow; but leave the room, and 
© bid ſomebody ſend Abigail hither.” 
Mrs. Marlove exulted within herſelf on 
hearing him ſpeak in this manner; and, 
ulling Jenny by the fleeve, « My 
PUng Jenn) . 
7 dear, cried the to her in a low voice, 
© T ſhall conquer tais domineering huſ- 
© band at laſt.” ; 
Abigail immediately obeying the 
ſam mons. that had been ſent for her 


with 
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with half a ſmile, which the took for 
an indication of his being in great good- 
humour with her; but, as it afterwards 
proved, was no more than a ſarcaſtick 
incer; © I am told you have a brother 
« perfectly qualified for my ſervice?” 
Ves, pleale your honour,” anſwered 
ſhe, ſimpering; and, though I fay it, 
© as clever a fellow as ever ſtepped in 
© ſhoe-leather; he can comb a wig to 
« charm, and buckle too, upon occa- 
£ fjon; he does every thin in taſte, I 
* aſſure your honour : beſides, he is 2 
* ſpruce young man, and a thouſand 
times fitter to attend your honour 
© than the old formal creature you have 
6 now,” 
© It may be ſo, faid Mr. Marlove : 
© but I have no buſineſs for him; nor 
© have you any in my houſe longer than 
© this night; therefore pack up your 
* trumpery, and be gone to-morrow 
s morning,” She was opening her 
mouth to ſpeak ; but he prevented her 
by ſaying, in a ſtern and reſolute voice— 
© No repartees, minx! I will have no 
E inen in my family! Out of 
* my light this moment, and come into 
« jt no more!” | 
Though ſcarce any creature was ever 
endowed with a greater ſhare of confi- 
dence than this wench, yet was ſhe now 
ſo terrified at the looks of her maſter, 
that ſhe durſt not utter a ſingle ſyllable 
while in his preſence; and contented 
herſelf with muttering, all the way ſhe 
went down ſtairs, what ſhe had not cou- 
rage to ſay loud enough to be heard. 
ut it 18 altogether impoſſible to de- 
ſcribe the rage Mrs. Marlove was in at 
this laſt proof of her huſband's reſolu- 
tion; which was the more inſupporta- 
ble ta her, as ſhe had, not above a mo- 
ment or two before, flattered herſelf 
with a belief that he was inclinable to 
conform to her deſires. ' 
She would haye ſpoke; but exceſs 
of paſſion choaked the paſſage of her 
words: ſhe flew into her chamber, and 


threw herſelf upon the bed; where ſhe 


certainly would haye fallen into a fit, 
if Jenny, who had immediately fol- 
lowed her, had not cut the lacings of 
her ſtays in order to give her air. 


On this ſhe began to revive a little; 


and Abigail that inſtant coming up, 


ave her a glaſs of cold water, Which 


perfected the cure. The firſt uſe ſhe 
made of her recovered breath was to in- 


veigh againſt the injuſtice, as ſhe termed 


it, of her huſband. Jenny was enden 


vouring to perſuade her to more mode. 
ration, but was interrupted in the midſt 
of what ſhe was ſaying by Abigail, 

* Nay, Madam, cried that mala 
huſſey, for that matter, my lady has 
as much reaſon to Be vexed as I! For 
my part, I do not know what my ma- 
* ſter means by uſing me as he has done; 
he gives himſelf ſtrange airs, me. 
© thinks! J am ſure it is not like a 
« gentleman to ſhew ſo little reſpect for 
© a ſervant!” 

' Theſe ſaucy reflections brought Mrs, 
Marlove more to herſelf than all the 
aſſiſtance that had been given her: an- 

as ſhe was with her huſband, ſhe 
could not bear to hear him mentioned, 
by ſuch a creature, in the manner ſhe 
now did. Airs!“ cried ſhe, Re- 
ſpect! Was ever any thing ſo ridicu- 
© Jouſly impudent!—Sure, wench, thou 
© haſt forgot that the gentleman thou 
© ſpeakeſt ſo contemptuouſly of is my 
© huſband!” 

© No, Madam !* anſwered ſhe, brid- 
ling up her head; * I forgot nothin 
© that Lought to remember: and 
© ſay again, that it does nut become him 
© to treat either you or me ſo unhand- 
* ſome as he has done.” What, does 
© the odious thing pretend to make 
« compariſons !* cried Mrs. Marlove; 
and, provoked beyond all patience at 
the inſolence of lier deportment, ſnatch- 


ed a powder-box from off the dreſſing- 


table, and threw it at her head; ſaying, 
at the ſame time—* Be gone this in- 
* ſtant! I ſhall keep no tach bold · face 
© about me! | 
© Bold- face, Madam !* returned the 
audacious creature, * Very prelty, 
* truly! But do not think I ſhall beg 
to ſtay; there are other places to be 
© had; and IT do not value She 
would have ran farther on in the ſame 
ſtrain, if the ſudden appearance of 
maſter had not doppeck er mouth, and 
made her think proper to go out of the 
room. | 
Mr. Marloye, being heartily aſhamed. 
that Jenny had been witneſs of this 
fooliſh' affair, reſolyed to ſalve it up, if 


poſſible, before ſhe went away; and, tq 


that end, came into his wife's chamber; 
chuſing rather to recede a little from 
what he thought his juſt prerogative as 
a huſband, than ſuffer Fer to depa 
with the notion of his having aſſert 
it too far, | oa; Av 
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As be came into the room at one door, 
Abigail was going out at the other: he 
eaſily perceived, by her countenance, 
that ſome brulẽe had happened between 
her and her lady; which taking for a 

omen of ſucceeding in his deſign, 
s Mrs. Marlove; and, 
with an air perfectly degagẽe and un- 
embarraſſed—* I hope, my dear, ſaid 
he, © you are by this time convinced 
« that your "maid had a farther view 
« in quarrelling with Jonathan than 
© ſhe pretended; and, alſo, how little 
© ſhe deſerves you ſhould eſpouſe her 
«© cavſe ?' 

« She has been impertinent, indeed,” 
anſwered ſhe; but it is no wonder that 
* the is ſo! When a woman is ill- 
treated by her huſband, ſhe can ex- 
* pet no other than to be fo by her 
« ſervant alſo; and it is to you, to you 
«© alone, that I either have been, or ſhall 
© hereafter be, deprived of the reſpect 
due to me from our domeſticks. 

Accuſe me not, ſaid he, of any 
thing ſo contrary to my nature: your 
« merits, and my juſt ſenſe of them, 
b will always engage me tp behave to- 
s wards you, both in publick and in 
© private, with all the complaiſance and 
© tenderneſs that man can pay, or wo- 
man can expect. 

Then you would not contradift me 
© intrifles ?* cried ſhe, a little ſoftened. 
* Iwill eontradict you in nothing, ſaid 
he, © that my reaſon will permit me to 
„grant, or your own, on mature de- 
liberation, induce * to deſire. Ay 
* to the preſent diſpute between us, 
continued he, 1 only beg you will de- 
* fer any farther ſpeech of it till to- 
* morrow; and if, in that time, you 
* do not find cauſe to alter your opi- 
nion, I ſhall endeavour to accede to 
yours. 


A very fair propoſal indeed, Sir!“ 


ſaid Jenny, ſmiling: and, my dear 


Mrs. Maxlove, if you do not accept 
it, I hall lay the whole blame of all 
the diſagreements that may hereafter 
* happen between you entirely on your 
ill nature. N 


8 That is a very ſeyere inference,” re- 
ied ſhe :. * however, to ohli e you, I. 


* chall con ly with Mr. Marlove's re. 
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Mrs. Marlove ſaid ſhe did not care for 
eating; and defired they would- excuſe 
her abſence; but, by the entreaties of 
her huſband, and ſome little pleaſantries 
Jenny made uſe of on this occaſion, ſhe 
was at laſt prevailed upon; and they 
_ went down- together into the par- 
our, | 

- Jenny kept an obſervant eye over 
both the huſband and the wife all the 
time they were at table; and, as ſhe 
was happy in a penetration which few 
of her ſex, eſpecially at her years, can 
boaſt of, eaſily perceived that, though 
he bebaved with a politeneſs beyond 
what could have been expected after 
what had paſſed, and ſhe ſeemed to have 
abated a great part of her late haughti- 
neſs and reſentment, yet neither of them 
were fincerely inclined to ſubmit to the 
w1ll of the other in any thing which was 
not entirely agreeable to their own. , 

The apologies they made to her, 
however, on the account of the un- 
pleaſing entertainment ſhe had met with 
in this viſit, with her obliging anſwers 
to them in return, and repeated good 
wiſhes for their future peace, engroſſed 
a great part of their converſation dur- 
ing the whole time the ſaid, 

But the night being pretty far ad. 
vanced, when ſupper was ended ſhe 
took, her leave of the half-reconciled 
pair, and went home full of thoſe re- 
flections which, on the ſcene ſhe had 
been witneſs of, muſt naturally have 
occurred even to a perſon of a much leſs 
conſiderative diſpo tion. 


CHAP, VII. 


AFFORDS FRESH MATTER FOR EDI- 
FICATION TO THOSE WHO STAND 
IN NEED OF ir, AS WELL AS EN 
TERTAINMENT TO SUCH WHO DO 

Nor, 


E NN had an infinity of good-- 

nature, and was extremely troubled 
at the. diſagreement. ſhe had ſeen be- 
tween two perſons whom, ſhe. thought. 
had been entirely happy in being united 
to each other: the more ſhe ruminated 
on the behaviour of Mrs, Marlove, the 
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*,queſt.” — I am glad to obtain it at more the found in it. to condemn; but 
f any rate, cried he; and. I hope we then ſhe was alſo equally ſurprized to 
may now. go down to ſupper, which find fo great a change in that of. her 
f has; waited for us this; half-hour,” huſband, She had W 
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their company while im their days of 
courtſhip; ſhe had ſeen him humour all 
the little whims and caprices which the 
vanity of flattered beauty had made her 
guilty of; ſhe had heard him praiſe 
even her very foibles, and ſeem charmed 
with what the reſt of the world moſt 
blamed her for. 

© Good God!” cried ſhe to herſelf, 
© how ſtrange a reverſe does marriage 
# bring! Who that ſees a man a hult- 
© band would ever think he had been a 
© lover? Till ſhe was a wife, he would 
© not have preſumed to argue with her 
© on any point ſhe took upon her to 
* affert; he would not then have op- 
© poſed his reaſon to any folly ſhe com- 
© mitted. It is true, ſhe has inſiſted on 
© a thing which he muſt have been both 
© ungenerous and weak to have com- 
0 pr with; yet would he once not 
© havedared to have contradicted her in 
much greater matters. If ſhe is proud, 
© zmperious, and vain, it is on his own 
© too great obfequiouſnefs he ought to 
© lay the blame. Oh! why will men 
* endeavour to perſuade us we are god- 
< defles, only to create themſelves the 
'< pains of convincing vs afterwards 
© that we are but mortals! | 

« Yet, after all,“ ſaid ſhe again, *we 
© know that theextravagantencomiums 
© fo laviſhly beſtowed upon us before 
© marriage, are mere words of courſe 
© the homage, the ſubmiſſhons, paid us 
© by the lover, all form and empty 
„ ſhew: and, as they are put in prac- 
© tice only to ſoothe our vanity, ought 
not to deceive our underftandings ſo 
© far as to make us imaging we either 
© deſerve, or have a right to expect, the 
© continuance of them, when the mo- 
© tive that induced them is no more, 
Marriage, as it removes all coyneſs and 


all fuſpenſe in the man: he is then 
in poſſeſſion of his wiſhes, has done 
with hopes and fears; and ſolicita- 
tions, of courſe, muſt alſo ceaſe, 


nary authority with which we once 
flattered ourſelves, it is certainly the 
buſineſs of our ſex to endeavour, by 
the moſt ſoft and obliging behaviour, 
to preſerve and improve, if poſſible, 
the loye of him whom it is no longer 
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Way of acting. 
© A too great tenaciouſneſs of our 
on merits,' purſued ſhe, * the pride 


referve in the woman, fo it deſtroys 


Stripped, therefore, of that imagi- - 


in our power to awe by a contrary 


* of doing whatever we have a mind to, 
and of impoſing the laws of our own 
will on that of the lover, may be ſub. 


mitted to while we are miſtreſſes, but 


c 
0 
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« will never be borne with when we are 
© wives, The men, conſcious of that 
© ſuperiority which cuſtom and the ma. 
© trimonial covenant have given them, 
© never fail to exert it; and oppoſition 
© on our fide is ſtruggling againſt the 
© ſtream, and but ſerves to ſhew our 
© weakneſs the more in the vain at- 
© tempt. | 

© In my opinion,” went ſhe ſtill on, 
the way to accompliſh what we aim 
at, is not to urge it with too much 
vehemence in the moſt reaſonable 
things; much leſs can we expe& ſuc- 
ceſs when we infift on ſuch as are in 
themſelves unjuſtifiable; as in the 
caſe of Mrs. Marlove : and I much 
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© ture happen, they will, by degrees, 
© weaken her huſband's affection for 
© her ; perhaps, in time, utterly deſtroy 


* it, and render her both unhappy and 


« unpitied,” 
In this manner did the ſagacious 
Jenny reaſon within herſelf upon the 


cauſe in queſtion ; and, upon the whole, 


her judgment entirely acquitted Mr, 
Marlove of all blame, and gave the 
verdi& againſt his too-aſſuming wife, 
for whoſe late behaviour ſhe could find 
no excuſe except herextreme e. and 
inexperience of the temper of mankind; 


that lady being but ſixteen, which wa 
two years ſhort of the age ſhe had at- 


tained herſelf. | 
This naturally led her into reflec- 
tions on the folly of two perſons unit- 
ing themſelves together by the ſolemn 
ties of marriage, without having well 
conſidered the duties of the ſtate they 
were about to enter into; and confirmed 
her in the reſolution ſhe before had 


taken of living ſingle, till ſhe was as 


well aſſured as human reaſon could 
make her, that both herſelf, and the 


man who was to be her huſband, were 
equally qualified to render each other 


truly happy. 


She longed, however, to ſee Jemmy, 
that ſhe might relate this ſtory to him, 


and hear his ſentiments upon it; but 
ſhe ſaw him not ell the next day; which 
a little ſurprized her, as four · and- 


twenty hours ſeldom paſſed over with - 
out his making her one viſit, if no 


more, The accident which now occa» 
; | hoped 
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fear that, if many conteſts of this na- 
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goned his abſence ſo much longer than 
uſual, was, indeed, of a pretty particu- 
lar nature. It was this. ; 

On his 2 home the night be- 
fore, he found a letter that had been left 
for him, requeſting his company at an 
entertainment to be given the next day, 
on a very extraordinary occaſion, by a 
gentleman who had been an intimate 
acquaintance of his father, 'The in- 
vitation was too preſſing for him to re- 


fuſe complying with it; which other. | 


wiſe he would gladly have done, as he 
expected not to find any gueſts there 
ſuitable to his age or humour. 

He found himſelf, however, agree- 
ably deceived in the conjecture; and 
was ſurprized, on his entrance into a 
ſpacious room, to ſee it filled with a 
very brilliant company of both ſexes ; 
who, being aſſembled in order to cele- 
brate the moſt joyous circumſtances that 
can happen in private life, came with a 
ſacere reſolution of contributing every 
thing in the power of each to do honour 
to the feaſt prepared for them. 

But, not to keep the reader in ſu- 
ſpenſe, the perſon who made this invi- 
tation was a gentleman of birth and 
fortune: he was married, in his youth, 
to-a lady of celebrated beauty, and 
every way bis equal; but, through a 
too great love of pleaſure on his fide, 
and errors in conduct, though without 
any breach of virtue, on hers, they had 
been ſeparated for fourteen years, with- 
out the leaſt probability of being re- 
conciled, and, even leſs, of their ever 
living together again; as all the inter- 
poſition of their friends for that pur- 

ſe, during ſo long a ſpace of time, 

been in vain, and was at laſt en- 
tirely given over. The unhoped · for 
event, notwithſtanding, came to paſs; 
both parties were alike touched with a 
juſt ſenſibility of their former miſtakes, 
aud returned to the embraces of each 
other with more ardency of affection 
than that with which they bad firſt met 
in marriage. 8 

There is certainly nothing which ſo 
much demonſtrates the ſincerity of our 
reformation as a free confeſſion that we 
have been in the wrong. © I was,” ſaid 
the gentleman, in poſſeſſion of a trea- 
* fure before I had attained to an age 
* capable of knowing the true value of 
it: I wore it, as an idiot does a dia- 
* mond, careleſs on my arm, and liable 


ie be ſuatched from me by the firſt 


« perſon who admired it's luſtre; but 
- © Heaven has preſerved it as a bleſſing 


- 


© for my riper judgment l' 

He 3 theſe words with kiſ.- 
ſing his lady's hand; and then went 
on—* I was," continued he, © one of 
* thoſe thoughtleſs wretches which the 
« poet, doubtleſs, had in his eye when 
© he wrote theſe lines 


“ Fictitious joys allur'd my dazzled ſenſes, 


e And led them in the myſtick maze awhilez * 


« Beguil'd with empty air, my reſtleſs heart 
* Still after ſome untaſted pleafure roam'd; 
But now the wand'rer ſees his peaceful 


66 home, 


4 And there finds all it vainlyſought abroad. 


I cannot ſuffer you, my dear, faid 
the lady, with a moſt becoming ſmile, 
© totake upon yourſelf the heb blame 
of that nnhappy diſagreement which 
© has fo long divided us; I alfo have 
had my ſhare of guilt, though in a 

different way from yours: if you 
© have been too gay, I have been too in- 
© conſiderate ; b have endeavoured not 
© to make home delightful to you; I 
© rather, by a thouſaad impertinencies 
and follies, rendered my preſence rire- 
4 
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ſome, TI had no idea of the duties of 

my place, but behaved, when ſet at 

the head of a family, as I had done in 
the nurſery, and expected to be hu- 
© moured in the ſame manner,” 

Thus did this lately re-united pair 
equally condemn themſelves for the 
miſcarriage of their paſt conduct; but, 
while they were ſpeaking, there were 
not a few in company, of both ſexes, 
who hung down their heads, as conſci- 
ous of not being wholly free from the 
errors they heard mentioned. 
Jemmy, according to the agreement 
made between him and Jenny, kept an 
obſervant eye on all thofe who he found 
were married; and eaſily perceived, by 
the looks which one of them, in particu- 
lar, frequently gave his wife, that they 
were far from living togetherin a . 
harmony; though, as he had never ſeen 
either of them before, and was wholly 
unacquainted with their circumſtances, 
conditions, or humours, it was utterly 
impoſſible for him to gũeſs from what 


latent cauſe the diſcord he diſcovered 
proceeded: but, as it was the huſband 


who ſeemed moſt diſſatisfied, he con- 
cluded, without knowing any thing of 


the matter, that it muſt be the wife who 
was to blame, 


rr 
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pn enough for thoſe who ſat heir 
im to obſerve with what eagerneſs hig 
eyes purſued 'each motion in them 

which the regulation of the dance re. 
quired. How his colour changed | how 


The men are apt to be too partial to 
one another on this feore. In the little 
time that Jemmy had at preſent for re- 
fleRion, theſe lines of Mr. Dryden came 
directly into his head | 


© Few know what cares a huſband's peace de- 
| 6 ſtroy 
© His real griefs, and his diſſembled joy. 


It is altogether impracticable for 
married people, when ſo unhappy as to 
have any real or imagined cauſe of 
complaint againſt each other, to keep 
the uneaſineſs they labour under from 
being viſible to the world : however 

rfe&, as to other things, they may be 
in the art of diſſimulation, in this, ſpite 
of their utmoſt endeavours, the ſenti- 
ments of their hearts will break out; 
every look, every geſture, betrays the 
inward pangs they feel; which ſhews 
that, of all circumſtances of diſcontent, 
thoſe of marriage are with the moſt dif- 
ficulty ſuſtained. 

Jenny was afterwards informed, that 
the laſt- mentioned gentleman was one 
of the many whom it is not in the power 
of fartune to make happy; that he took 
a kind of u pleaſure in creating 
to himſelf ideal ills, and then ſtarted at 
the apparition, which nothing but his 
own productive fancy had conjured up. 

His wife was far from being a beauty; 
and, as to her perſon, ſhe had received 
no more from nature than would juft 
ſerve to make her paſs for not diſagree - 
able: as to her behaviour, it was affa- 
ble and chearful, but withal extremely 
modeſt; for, as ſhe never affected a too 

at reſerve, ſo ſhe was equally free 
rom all that had the appearance of le- 
vity; but neither the little power her 
eyes had of captivating, nor the pru- 
dence of her carriage, could hinder him 
rom imagining every man that looked 


upon her had a diſhonourable deſign 


towards her, and alſo that ſhe had no 
difinclination to encourage it. 

The whole of the entertainment con- 
cluded with a kind of ball; and, as 
there were more gentlemen than ladies 
preſent, the cloudy huſband, with two 
others, retired to one corner of the room, 
and fat drinking to the healths of thoſe 
that danced. | 

It was by mere accident, and with- 
out the leaſt defign on either ſide, that 
Jemmy had for his partner the wife of 


this ſuſpicious gentleman z/ but it was 


his lips trembled whenever that couple 
ſet to each other, or turned hands! It 
was in vain they filled his glaſs, and 
reminded him of the negletted toaſt, 


though it was even that of the o_ 
t his 


Family: he thought of nothing bu 
wife ; and ſeeing her, as he imagined 
encouraging the dumb courtſhip of a 
* who would invade his rights, he 

ad no longer patience; and the ſecond 
dance was but juſt led up when he roſe 
from his ſeat, and ſaid he muſt go home, 
for he had letters of importance to 
write, which till that moment he had 
forgot. 

This put all in diſorder. The gentle. 
man who had made the invitation would 
fain have perſuaded him to ſtay ; but 
was ſilenced by the other urging the 
neceſſity of his departure: the lady then 
told him, with a great deal of polite. 
neſs, that if they mult be ſo unhappy 
to be deprived of his company, ſhe 
hoped they ſhould not alſo loſe Mrs, 
, who, ſhe ſuppoſed, had no letters 
to write, 

No, no, Madam !* replied he, with 
very great emotion; my wife may 
* ſtay, if the thinks proper; I do not 
© want her, not 11˙ She was advanc- 
ing to take her leave while he was 
ſpeaking; nor would ſuffer herſelf to 
be prevailed upon, by all the lady could 
ſay, to ſtay behind her huſband: but it 
was eaſy for any one to ſee her inelina - 
tions took the contrary part, and de- 
nied herſelf the ſatisfactions ſuch good 
company afforded, merely through the 
apprehenſions of paying too dearly for 
it when ſhe came home. 

Thus induſtriouſly do ſome people 
labour to bring on what moſt they 
would avoid. If this lady had been 
poſſeſſed of a little more beauty, or, to 
ſpeak more juſtly, had ſhe been miſtreſs 
of a leſs ſhare of diſcretion, there were, 
doubtleſs, ſome in company who would, 
have been excited, by the jealouſy of 
her huſband, to have attempted that 
chaſtity he took ſuch ridiculous mea- 
ſures to preſerve. 7 

As it was,' however, the behaviour 
of the huſband ſerved to render him 
contemptible in the eyes of every one; 


and that of the wife to give her charms, | 
which 
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which otherwiſe could not have been 
remarked in her. v 442156 
The ſarcaſms paſſed on this _— 

e 


ſelf-tormented gentleman, would 


PY» 


ſhorter than they-otherwiſe would have 


been, if the muſick's ſprightly ſounds 


had not reminded the company -that 
their feet at that time demanded more 
employment than their tongues. 

It is not to be doubted but that, on 
going home, every one made their ſeve- 
ral remarks on what they had ſeen; but 
the mind of Jemmy was affected by it 
ina particular manner, as he conſidered 
all that had preſented itſelf to him that 
day, concurred to make up one great 
inſtructive leſſon for himſelf, 


CHAP. VIII. 


WILL OCCASION VARIOUS SPECU- 
LATIONS IN THE INQUISITIVE 
READER, 


4 our' pair of lovers came 
to relate mutually to each other 
the foregoing narratives, they were both 
of opinion, that moſt of the difagree- 
ments that happened in marriage were 
occahoned chiefly by the parties enter- 
ing into that ſtate too early and too pre- 
cipitately. | | 

© If your friends, who now ſo much 
© rejoice in being reunited,” ſaid Jenny, 
© had taken care, before marriage, to 
* attain thoſe qualifications neceſſary 
for the performance of the duties re- 
* quired from their reſpective ſtations, 
they would probably never have fallen 
' into thoſe errors which occaſioned 
* their ſeparation. 

Nor would their gueſt, continued 
ſhe, © be ſo unreaſonably jealous of his 
* wife's conduct, if, previouſly to his 
becoming a huſband, he had made 
* himſelf well acquainted with her prin- 
* ciples and diſpoſition, and alſo equal- 
©ly with his own humour.” 3 

Nor would Mrs. Marlove,” replied 
Jemmy,. © if ſhe had at all ſtudied the 
* temper of mankind, been ſo vain as 
* to expect the ſame ſubmiſſion from 
der huſband as ſhe received from him 
© while her lover; much leſs have pre- 
* tended to contradict him in things 
* where it was not her province to in- 
\ terfere,”* | 'A - 11 


 *Right,roſumed be, fiitings and 


© card again! 77 Patience, 
Madam! fai 
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© you may now eaſily perceĩve the ad- 
vantage it is to us not to hurry our- 
* ſelves into wedlock, as too many 


+ © people do, without refleting what 
loo tedious to repeat; yet were much | 


© they are about, or being any wa - 
© pared to make the nooſe ft eaſy | 

Then you perſiſt in yourreſolution,” 
rejoined Jemmy, of not being mar- 
© ried yet-=a-while?? To which me an- 
ſwering in the affirmative, and repeat- 
ing the arguments ſhe had before made 
uſe of in her vindication, he readily 
enough yielded to the juſtice of ber 
reaſon ; but that he did ſo was not fo 
much owing to his diſcretion as to an- 
other motive, which, though Jenny was 


2 of, it is not convenient that 
t AF, 


e reader ſhould be fo. ' 

He had, in reality, met with ſome ad- 
ventures of late, which had given him 
too high a reliſh for the modiſh- plea« 
ſures of the town for him to be able ta 
quit them without reluctance, and 
which, he had too much good ſenſe not 
to know, it would ill become him to 
indulge the purſuit of after he ſhould 
be a married man. | * 

Among the many places of diverſion 
this great and luxurious town abounds 
with, Lady Racket's aflembly has been 
always looked upon as the moſt general 
rendezvous for all the young and gay 
of both ſexes. Fe, 

Jemmy went frequently thither : and 
it happening that — 3 the come 

any playing very high, he was ftri 
ef Rader — bebe 
about him, which amounted to a confi - 
derable ſum. 1 of 

A little vexed at his ill-fortune, he 
was retiring to a window in order to 
compoſe himſelf, when the ſound of a 
female voice, very loud, made him turn 
his head: he found it proceeded from 
Liberia, the rears pay Liberia, who, 
having been ing at another tab] 
had loft all 3 and had — n 
temper to bear it. | . a 
Was ever ſuch curſed Juck!” cried 
the, ſtarting from her ſeat; I have not 
a ſingle ſtake left. I have a good mind 
© to make a ſolemn vow never to touch 
. tiences 
Jemmy, advancing 
towards her; © behold in me your bro- 
ther in affliction: theſe things will 
© happen, if we depend on the blind 
« goddeſs.” Have you-Joſt all your 
© money too? Fr ſhe. — 

6 doit m ! replied he: * fo. 
* D neither 
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© neither of us have any thing to do at 
© preſent but to obſerve the fate of 
6 others.” | 

That would be an inſipid my of 
« killing time, indeed, ſaid ſhe : © ſup- 
© poſe you and I ſhould fit down to 
6, piquet, as we are both in the fame 
condition, and can play with nobody 
© elſe?'—* With all my heart,' an- 
ſwered he; and ſtake honour againſt 
© honour.'—* Perhaps that would be 
6 juſt nothing at all, cried ſhe, laugh- 
ing, I dare truſt yours, rejoined he, 
© if you will put the ſame confidence in 
mine.“ 

It would be ungenerous in me, re- 
plied ſhe, * not to return good opinion 
« with good opinion: but I think it is 
« againſt the rules of gomen to play 
© merely upon credit; I will ſet my ſo- 
© litaire againſt that ring you have up- 
© on your .. 1 

Jemmy had a great regard for this 
ring, not ſo much for the intrinſick va- 
lue of it, though it was a fine diamond, 
as becauſe it had been his father's, who 
had given it to him ſome little time be- 

fore he died: a moment's recollection, 
| however, ſerved to make him know 
what he ſhould do on this occaſion; and 
he replied, with great alertneſs —* Ma- 
© dam, I heartily agree to your propo- 
« ſal; with this proviſo, that, which- 
4 ever of us is the winner, the ſtakes 
© may be redeemable z nor would it be 
fair in me to play with you on any 
© other terms, as your ſolitaire is worth 
© much more than my ring.” 

Well, it ſhall be juſt as you would 
© have it,” replied ſhe; twenty gui- 
E neas ſhall be the event.“ To which 
Jemmy agreeing, they ſat down to a ta- 
ble which ſome company had juſt quit- 
ted: ſhe plucked off her ſolitaire, and 
he his ring; both the pledges were laid 
under the-candleſtick, and to play they 
went. Fortune, for ſeveral deals, ſeem- 
ed dubicus in whoſe favour ſhe ſhould 
decide; but, at length, after a hard- 
| Fought battle, gave the victory to 
Jemmy. 

Was ever any thing ſo unlucky ?? 
ſaid ſhe 3 but I will not give out. 
Come, Sir, continued ſhe, ſhuffling 
the cards, twenty guineas more; or, 
© if you pleaſe, thirty: I ſhall then ei. 
©. ther be indebted fifty pieces to you, 
© or have a claim on you for ten. 
Jemmy would fain have perſuaded 


ber to give over; but ſhe would hear 


nothing he aid on that ſcore. They 


cut the cards; poor Liberia bad the ad. 
vantage of the deal; but was nothing a 

ajner by it; ſhe had not even the ſatis. 
faction of a ſecond ſtruggle; he imme. 
diately produced point, queen, and qua- 
tor ze, without the trouble of playing a 
card. 

* Confuſion!” cried ſhe, burſting in- 
to tears; {ure all the ſtars in the firma. 
ment have conſpired againſt me! 
With theſe words ſhe roſe from the ta- 


ble. You have won, Sir,” purſued _ 


ſhe ; © I know your direction, and will 
* ſend the money in a day or two.“ She 
ſtaid not to hear what anſwer he would 
make, but flew out of the oom with an 
air which denoted the utmoſt agitation 
of mind. 

Liberia had a great ſhare of beauty, 
and Jemmy of good- nature; the di- 
treſs ſhe appeared in rendered her more 
lovely an his eyes than ever he had 
thought her; his heart was that inſtant 
filled with emotions ſhe had never be- 
fore inſpired it with; be followed, with 
the ſolitaire in his band, and overtook 
her as ſhe was paſſing through a room 
in order to reach the ſtair caſe. 

Madam, ſaid he to her, I cannot 
© ſuffer that beautiful neck ſhould be 
© without ſo becoming an ornament, 
© even for the ſmalleſt ſpace of time; I 
© beleech you therefore to reſume this 
jewel, and alſo to aſſure yourſelf, that 
* I dare take your word of honoyr as 2 
© ſufficient ſecurity for a much greater 
© ſum than the trifle to which fortune 
© has juſt now entitled me. 

No, Mr. Jeſſamy, anſwered ſhe; 
© that muſt not be: my lord is at pre- 
© ſent out of town; or, if he were at 
© home, I ſhould not chuſe to acquaint 
© him with my loſſes at play; it is alſo 
« improper for me to let the ſteward 
© know any thing of the matter, It may 
© be longer than I could wiſh, or you 
© perhaps expect, before I can, with any 
convenience, diſcharge my obligation; 
© ſo defire you will ſay no more, 

s keep the pledge till in my power to 
© redeem it. 7 2 
All this was delivered in a voice ſo 


broken and heſitating, that Jemmy ca- 


ſily perceived by that, as well as b her 
looks, that it was with the utmolt re- 
luctance ſhe refuſed the offer he had 
made, though her pride would not ſuf · 
fer her to accept of it. | 

£ Something, which the reader wit g 
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fly diſcover, coming that moment 
into his head—* Since you inſiſt, Ma- 
« dam," ſaid he, looking tenderly on 
her, and will needs force me to retain 
« ſomething of yours in my hands, con- 
« ſent, at -leaſt, that I exchange this 
mortgage for ſome other. If you will 
« it me to wait on you home, and 
0 rr your trinkets, I ſhall cer- 
« tainly find ſomewhat that will pleaſe 
© me as well, and you can much better 
« ſpare,” ' 

© I muſt not reje& every thing you 
© propoſe,” replied ſhe, with a half ſmile; 
and then received the ſolitaire from him, 
which he aſſiſted her in replacing; and 
while he was doing ſo, gave her neck à 

entle preſſure, which ſhe was not ſo 
inſenſible as not to know the meaning 


of, 

There needed no more; ſhe gave him 
her hand to lead her down ſtairs ; her 
own chair waiting in the hall, ſhe went 
into it, and he followed in a hackney: 

On coming to her houſe, ſhe condu&t- 
ed him directly to her drefſing-room, 
where her woman being ſitting at work, 
ſhe bade her ſet a bottle of wine on the 
table, and retire till called for; ſayin 
ſhe had ſome accounts to ſettle wit 
that gentleman. 

This attendant was no ſooner with - 
drawn, than the reduced Liberia opened 
a little cabinet, which contained her 
jewels : © Here, Sir, cried ſhe, * are all 
© the toys of this nature I am miſtreſs 
© of,” Jemmy ſcarce — a 
glance towards them, replied—* T hey 
muſt be fine indeed, ſince owned by 
* you; and muſt dazzle the fight of a 
© man leſs knowing than I pretend to 
* bein what is truly valuable: but what 


© is all the luſtre they can boaſt while 


6 you are in preſence ? How faint are 

© the rays of the diamond to thoſe your 

eyes ſend forth! How inſipid, how 

; . is the glow of the ruby to theſe 
Ips !? 


He began this ſpeech with looking in- 


tently on her face; and finding nothing 


there to diſcourage his attempt, con- 
cluded with throwing his arms about 
her waiſt, and giving her more lively 
indications of his ſenſe of the perfec- 
tions he had praiſed, than all in the 


power of language could have done. 
They were alone ; a couch was in the 
room; ſhe. refiſted not his encroach- 
ments; and one moment gave him the 
full poſſeſſion of a happineſs, hieb not 


* 


balf an hour before he had not even the 
leaſt thought of ever ſoliciting. 
Scarce had he time to expreſs the 
tranſports of his gratitude for the un- 
hoped favours he had received, when 
Liberia, hearing the ſound of voices on 
the ſtairs, rang her bell to know whia 
was there; on which her womin im- 
mediately came in, and told her that 
two ladies, who had been at Lady 
Racket's aſſembly, and ſeeing her leave 
the company ſo abruptly, had called to 
know the occaſion, fearing ſhe might he 
indiſpoſed. " 
Lord! how impertinent is ſome 
© people's friendſhip !* cried Liberia, 
Why did you not tell them I was well, 
© but very buſy? I did fo, Madam,“ 
replied the other; © and that you was 
© ſhut up in your cloſet writing letters; 


© but they -infiſted on ſeein you, ran u) 


© ſtairs in ſpite of me, and are now 
© the drawing-room.* LIEN 

© Well, there is no remedy for theſe 
© things,” faid ſhe; I muſt go to them, 
© or they will burſt in upon me here. 
© You will excuſe me, Mr. Jeſſamy; it 
is highly improper you ſhould be 
© ſeen :* then turning to her woman 


© ſhew him down the back-ſtairs,” add. 


ed ſhe, * with as little noiſe as you can,” 
She ſaid no more, but went ont of 
the room to receive her company; and 
Jemmy ſuffered himſelf to be condu&- 
ed by her woman in the manner ſhe had 
ordered, | 1 


* 


C HAF. IX. 
HAS SOMETHING I IT OF TUB 
MARVELLOUS, | 


by = HOU GH Jemmy had as ſmall a 
ſhare of vanity in his compoſition 
as any man that ever lived, yetit would 
have- been a thing almoſt ſupernatural 
in him, if an adventure, ſuch as he had 
E now met with, had not elated a 
eart as unexperienced as was his. Li- 
beria was a woman of diſtinction, young, 
beautiful, and had every requiſite to 
render her the delight and admiration 
of mankind; to what elſe, then, but a 
peculiar liking of his perſon and beha- 
viour, could it ſeem poſſible to bim to 
impute the cenceſlions ſhe had made? 
It is, not to be underſtood, however, 
that the pleaſing ſenſation he felt at thig 
eyent proceede * the mm 
| 2 | 0 
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of any paſſion he had entertained for 
the lady, who fo highly had obliged 
him: on the contrary, his affection for 
Jenny was a ſure defence from the at- 
tacks of any other charms; he had of- 
ten ſeen Liberia, had thought her a fine 
woman, as every one did; but he had 
never been touched with the leaſt ſpark 
of an amorous deſire on her account; 
nor, on looking on her, had even con- 
. ſidered the difference of ſexes, But 
though what had happened between 
them was merely caſual on his fide, yet 
he could not help believing that it was 
a previous inclination on her's which 
alone could have excited her to act in 
the manner ſhe had done. | 

The hurry in which they were com- 
pelled to part took from him all op- 
portunity of be that deſire of 
continuing a correſpondence with her, 

which otherwiſe he thought ſhe would 
have had reaſon to expect; and which 
even gratitude, politeneſs, and even 
common good-nature, would have ex- 
ated from him. 

He therefore went the next morning 
to her houſe, certain m his mind of 
meeting with a reception ſuitable to the 
kindneſs ſhe had given him ſuch proofs 
of the night before. She was juſt dreſ- 
ſed, and going to court; but, on his 
ſending up his name, gave orders for 
his admittance; the ſervant, who intro- 
duced him withdrawing, he approached 
to ſalute her with the air and freedom 
of a favoured lover. 

But how unſpeakable was his ſur- 
prize, when, going to take her in his 
arms, ſhe ſtarted back, and with a 
countenance all awful and auſtere— 
Hold off, Sir, ſaid ſhe; © this is a fa- 
© miliarity neither becoming you to 
t take, nor me to grant. The confu- 
Gon he was in not permitting him ta 
make any immediate reply—* I do not 
no, continued ſhe, * awe fifty pieces 
to you.“ 

© No, Madam, replied he, a little 
recovering himſelf ; * but you owe me 
a a heart in return for that I have de- 
© vated to you.“ I have nothing to 
© do with your heart,” reſumed the ; 
and, as for mine, it is my huſband's 
due. If you really think fo, Ma- 
dam, ' cried he, © wherefare did you 
« flatter me laſt night with having ſo 
© large a part? What happened laſt 

© night,” ſaid ſhe, was merely acci- 


dental: I had loſt all my money, and 


© the debts we contract at play, yot 
© know, aredebts of honour; but where 
my own is not concerned, be aſſured 
© I ſhall always have a juſt regard for 
© that of my huſband,” 

In ſpite of the conſternation Jemmy 
was in, he could not refrain ſmiling at 
the diſtinction this lady made; and, with 
an air which had ſomething of contemp- 
tuous in it—* I thought, Madam, faid 
he, that the honour of the huſband 
and the wife had always been inſepa. 
© rable.* - 1 

© They are ſo, I allow,“ anſwered 
ſhe; © but neceſſity ſometimes compels 
© a woman to do what otherwiſe ſhe 
& would not be guilty of: therefore 1 
* beg you will think no more of what 
© has happened ; it was a fooliſh affair, 
© indeed; but, as it cannot be recalled, 
© ſhould be forgotten.” | 

He was about to make ſome reply, 
which it is likely would not have been 
very pleaſing to her, but ſhe went to 
the door, and called to know if the 
chariot was ready; and being told it 
was — Adieu, Mr. Jeſſamy, ' ſaid ſhey 
© I am obliged to attend the princeſs, 
© I hope, — we meet, you will 
© always treat me as the wife of Lord 
c ** ? 0 

She had no ſooner ſpoke theſe words, 
than ſhe ſhot like lightning out of the 
room, leaving Jemmy in a ſituation of 
mind not eaſy to be deſcribed, or even 
conceived, by any one who has not been 
under the ſame circumſtances. 

It was not that his pride was ſo much 
mortified at this unexpected rebuff, 3s 
his comprehenſion was confounded at 
it's being given : the more he endea- 
voured to fathom the myſterious mean- 
ing, the more he was abſorbed in won- 
der; in fine, he knew not what to think, 
nor by what motive to account for a 
proceeding ſo ſtrange, ſo contradictory 
to the very nature of the ſex. 

The firſt ſhock of any thing is very 
difficult to be concealed ; the ſpirits, 
when ſuddenly alarmed, are in a hurry 
for a while, then fink into as extreme 3 
languor. Jemmy dined that day at à 
tavern, by an appointment he had made 
with ſome gentlemen of his acquaint- 
ance; but neither their converſation, 
nor the glaſs, which went briſkly about, 
had the power of diſſipating his chagrip, 
or driving Liberia entirely from his 
thoughts. U 

T he leaſt air of ſeriouſneſs in per * 
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of an extraordinary vivacity cannot fail 
of being taken notice of. , 
looked upon as the. life and ſoul of all 
the company he went into; and now to 
find him, inſtead of inſpiring others 
with good-humour, ſtand 1n need of be- 
ing inſpired himſelf, made every one de. 
frous of knowing what had occaſioned 


this ſudden trans formation; but the af- 


fair was not a thing to be talked on, 
and he evaded giving any direct anſwer 
to the queſtions put to him on this head. 

He did not long, however, preſerve a 
taciturnity on this occaſion, which was 
pretty painful to him: the company 
being broke up, and only one gentle- 
man, with whom he had a greater inti- 
macy than with any of the others, ſtay- 
ing behind, he could not forbear ſpeak - 
ing of what ſo much engroſſed his 
thoughts. In fine, he related to him 
the whole hiſtory of his late whimſical 
adventure, concealing only the name of 
the heroine concerned 1n it. 

But how ſtrangely was he diſappoint- 
ed, when, inſtead of hearing 'his friend 
expreſs ſome aſtoniſhment, as he expect- 
ed he would have done, at an event ſo 
new and uncommon, he only burſt in- 
to ſuch a violent fit of 22 as hin- 
dered him from ſpeaking for ſome mo- 
ments! 

Whatl' cried Jemmy; * the ſtory 
© I have been telling you is too roman - 
© tick to be believed; and you ſuſpect 
© I have been endeavouring all this 
while to impoſe upon your under- 
* ſtanding an invention of my own, 1n 
© the room of a real fat?" 

© No, upon my word,* replied the 
other; I am ſo confident of the truth 
© of all you have repeated, that, upon 
* occahon, I would be your voucher for 
© every particular of it: but what made 


+ © me ſo merry was, the great care you. 
have taken in keeping the name of 


* this fine lady a ſecret, What will 
© you ſay now,” continued he, if I 
* tell you at once, that I am certain no 
© woman but Liberia is capable of be- 


'© having in the manner you have de- 


© ſcribed ?? 7 
Liberia herſelf had ſcarce given Jem- 
my more ſurprize than his friend didan 
mentioning her as the perſon they were 
talking of. Liberia!* cried he. What 
* have I (aid to raiſe ſuch a conjecture 
einge 47s | 
Nothing, upon my ſoul!“ anſwer- 
$ the other :o haye nothing to ac - 


Jemmy was 
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cuſe yourſelf of in this point, and 
might have told the ſtory to ſive hun- 
dred people without one of them be- 
ing able to gueſs at the woman. It is 
- not my penetration, but my experi- 
ence, has let me into the ſecret of this 
matter: and, to make you maſter of 
another, I muſt tell you, that I havs 
been pres with you.“ | 
Jemmy not perfectly comprehendi 
theſe 5 ed — he — x 
It happened, faid he, © the other day, 
that one evening I played at the ſame 
table with this extraordinary lady: K 
ſwept the ſtakes, and ſhe being outof 
caſh, we went on upon credit; For- 
tune was ſtill on my ſide; the loſt a 
conſiderable ſum to me, which I had 
the ſame equivalent for that ſhe be. 
ſtowed on you; and when I waited 
on her ſome days afterwards, in or- 
der to repeat my devoirs, received al- 
ſo juſt the ſame repulſe you did and 
found that it was her humour—ng 
play, no love.“ | 
* Then neither of us,” cried Jemmy, 
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are obliged for the favours we have 


© received to an amorous inclination. 
Jon her part? —“ No, faith,” replied 
his friend; I rather take her to be one 
of the inſenſibles that way: but her 
* luſt for gaming is inſatiate; ſhe would 
* beeternally at it; there all the paſ- 
© ſions of her ſoul are centered; and 
though at preſent a profeſſed enemy 
* to religion, would be the greateſt de- 
© votee imaginable, were ſhe once per- 
* ſuaded there were gaming-tables in 
© heaven. a : 

© In fine, my dear Jemmy,* purſued 
he, the caſe ſtands thus: ſhe loſes 
more at play in one month, perhaps, 
than the rent - roll of Lord ***'s eſtate 
produces in a year; and being, either 
through fear or tenderneſs, unwillin 
to make him acquainted with her ill- 
luck, prudently takes the method you 
and I have experienced of ſatisfyin 
the winners, and thinks herſelf no ill 
s wife in ſo doing; ſince the forfeits 
© her huſband's honour only to preſerye 
© his peace, and never repeats her tranſ- 
« greiſion with the ſame man, unleſs 
* compelled to it by a ſecond neceſſi 
of the like nature,” | 

Jemmy being now, by this detail, 
entirely freed from the perplexity of 
thought which the firſt ſurprize at the 
ſtrangeneſs of Liberia's behaviour had 
involved him in, it is not to be 4. 
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ed but that theſe two young gentlemen 
were plea ſant enough on the affair in 
queſtion, and mutually laughed at each 
other for the diſappointment each of 
them had received, in anagining they 
had been favoured with a peculiar lik - 
ing by that lady. 


Neither of them having any engage 


ments on their hands, they paſſed the 
whole evening together ll the night 
was very far advanced, and called them 
to repoſe ; during all which time little 
elſe but Liberia was talked on. 

But as the repetition of a converſa- 
tion, founded on ſuch a topick, might 
not be very agreeable to ſuch of our 
readers as we ſhould be moſt ſtudious 
to oblige; and, beſides, would not be at 
all material to the buſineſs of this hiſ- 
tory; we may reaſonably hope being 
eaſily excuſed for paſſing it over in fi- 


lence, 


CHAP. X. 


AFFORDS Bur SMALL MATTER OP 
ENTERTAINMENT; YET,IF WELL 
CONSIDERED, MAY BE OF SIN» 
GULAR USE TO SOME READERS, 


HERE is a certain haughty ſur- 

lineſs almoſt inherent to old age, 
which will not let people, when they 
come to be any thing advanced in years, 
allow the leaſt ſhare of underſtanding 
in thoſe of a younger ſort; they treat 
them as mere idiots, incapable of com- 
paring, judging, or even 'of knowing 
right trom wrong. 

But this is a partiality which betrays 
that want of diſcernment in themſelves 
which they accuſe in others. If youth, 
through too much fire, is addicted to 
vanity, raſhneſs, and impetuolity; age, 
through too much phlegm, is no leſs 
liable to peeviſhneſs, obſtinacy, and 
pride: in both the faults of conſtitu- 
tion have but too great an effect upon 
the will, and deprive reaſon of half it's 
force. | 
The faculties of the mind certainly 
decay, and grow weaker in proportion 
as the vigour of the body is impaired; 
a * of conception, a readineſs of 
thought, and what is generally called 
wit, are the gifts of youth; when the 
organs, through which the ſoul is ſaid 
to operate, are in their full ſtrength as 
nature made them, uuobſtructed by diſ- 


=. 


eaſes, and unworn by time. Age is” 


chiefly wiſe by experience, and by im. 
proving thoſe obſervations which a lon 
ſeries of years had treaſured up, h 
muſt therefore be allowed, that young 
people are far from being incapable of 
making the moſt juſt reflections; but 
the baits of ſenſe, the excitements of 
pleaſure, and the whirl of a thouſand 
different paſſions, which inceſſantly agi- 
tate the ideas, prevent thoſe reflections 
from making any laſting impreſſion, 
and conſequently from being of any 
real uſe in regulating their actions; ſo 
that they can be ſaid to be diſcreet only 
by ſtarts; and it is in this alone that all 
the boaſted advantages of age conſiſt, 

Nothing was ever more ſtrictly true 
than what that celebrated poet, Mr. 
Dryden, ſays, when, ſpeaking of the 
difference between youth and age, he 
expreſſes the whole ſenſe of the argu- 
ment in theſe two equally elegant and 
comprehenſive lines, 


© Experience vainly in our youth is ſought; 
And, by age purchas'd, is too early 
6 bought.” 


Our Jemmy was one of thoſe who 
never did any thing which reaſon could 
condemn, without being immediately 
ſelf. convicted and aſhamed of his error; 
though, as I ſaid before, through the 
fire of youth, the enchantments of plea- 
ſure, and the prevalence of example, 
he could not avoid falling again into 
the ſame. As to play in particular, 
without any extraordinary propenſity 
of his pwn, he was frequently drawn 
in to make a party at ſeveral gaming- 
tables, both private and publick; yet 
did he never reflect on what money he 
had loſt, without being convinced he 
could not have diſpoſed of it in a worſe 
way; nor did he ever win of any gen- 
tleman, whoſe circumſtances he knew 
could not well bear a diminution, with- 
out. being ſhocked to the ſoul for hav- 
ing been one of thoſe who had contri- 
buted to his misfortune. 

He was perfectly ſenſible both of the 
vice and folly of gaming, as at preſent 
practiſed among almoſt all degrees of 
people; and ſtood amazed whenever he 
recollected, that he had ſeen men of the 


firſt figure and fortune in the kingdom 


not only condeſcend to mix in com- 
pany with the common ſharpers and 
gamblers of the town, but alſo to make 
uſe of the ſame low arts they did, in 
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order to force chance, as it were, to be 
their friend. | ; 

He could not think, without a mix- 
ture of pity and contempt, on thoſe 
who, neglecting the accounts of their 
eſtates, and truſting all to their ſtew- 
ards and bailiffs, boaſted how well they 
were verſed in Mr. Hoyle's calculation 
in the cutting of a — of cards, and 
ſwear five pieces an hour was too ſmall 

y for the inſtructions of ſo learned a 
doctor in the great, myſterious, and 
molt polite ſcience of gaming. 

He very often ran over in his mind 
all the various amuſements of the town; 
and on comparing them with this of 
gaming, none o them ſeemed to him 
to have ſo ſmall a plea for engroſſing 
either the time or attention of a man of 
ſenſe and honour. 

« Every other pleaſure or diverſion;? 
ſaid he within himſelf, * have ſomerhing 
in them deſerving that name; w 
« either regale the ſenſes, or exerciſe 
the body, or relieve the mind; but 
© gaming is the conmneery of all theſe; 
© it impedes the gratification of our 
© moſt natural appetites, it enervates 
« the limbs with too long fitting, it 
«© racks the brain with cares, it fills the 
© boſom with anxieties, and, in fine, 
© is a fatigue, which, were it not the 
effect of our own free choice, would 
© be intolerable, 

©Nor is this all,* would he ſome- 
times add; © an inordinate love of gam- 
ing certainly proceeds from avarice, 
© the moſt ſordid paſſion of the heart, 
© and conſequently deſtroys all that is 
© generous, noble, and ſincere; deadens 
that ſocial feel, that kindly warmth, 
* which nature has implanted in us to · 
© wards our fellow-creatures; and ren- 
ders the man devoted to this vice ca- 
* pable of no other wiſh than to enjoy 
* the infamous triumph of bearing off 
* the ſpoils of him he plays againſt, 
though it ſhould even happen to be 
© one he calls his friend, or one who 
* muſt be entirely ruined by the loſs of 
© whatheisnow in Nb, through 
* the favour of fortune, or a ſuperior 
© ſkill in the deſtructive art.“ 

He concluded from all this, that to 
undo others, or to be undone one's 
ſelf, was the almoſt certain conſequence 
of gaming high; for which reaſon he 
many reſolutions to avoid'it as 
much ae poſſiblez and indeed perſiſted 
in them more than could be well ex- 
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ZE 
peed from a man of his pay temper, 
and who, by the company he kept, was 
continually ſurrounded with tempta- 
tions of that fort, 

But if he thought the love of play ſs 
pernicious a thing in thoſe of his own 
ſex, in what light muſt he behold it in 
regard to thoſe of the other? He had 
read ſome old muſty authors, who main- 
tained that modeſty was a peculiar cha- 
racteriſtick of womanhood; that an in- 
nocence of deportment was the chief 
beauty of a virgin; _— — in 
private, anda decent reſerve in publick 
that of a married woman: and he coul 
not get it out of his head but that theſe 
maxims were juſt contrary, as they 
were to what he had ſeen praiſed at 
play by ſome ladies, who paſs for pat- 
terns of politeneſs and faſhionable good- 
breeding; and in comparing the diffe- 
rence, he could not forbear crying out 
—* Sure, when theſe books were wrote, 
* gaming was a thing never heard of 
among women !* 

Theſe having always been his no- 
tions, it could not be otherwiſe but 
that the example of Liberia muſt greatly 
contribute to fortify them in him, as 
he now experienced what he had many 
times been told by thoſe better ac- 

vainted with the ladies, that thoſe 
debts which are called debts of ho- 
nour, are often diſcharged by loſs of 
honour, | 

What an amiable figure in life 
* might this woman make,” ſaid he, 
ſpeaking of Liberia, * if it were not 
for this mad attachment to gaming! 
I dare oclieve ſhe has no vicious in- 
clinations of her own; and her quoli 
and marriage with Lord “ defend 
her from all impertinent addreſſes of 
our ſex. How range, then, is the 
infatuation which compels her to run 
the fatal riſque of being reduced to 
yield to ſuch condeſcenſions as other- 
wiſe her pride would ſcorn, and her 
virtue ſhudder at!” | 
He never ruminated in this manner 
wi®:out falling immediately after into 
a profound reverie; which, whoever had 


| ſeen him in, would not have taken him 


for that gay, laughing, ſpiritous crea- 
ture he appeared at other times: but it 
nerally happens, that perſons of that 
umour, when they think at all, think 
more ly than thoſe of a heavy and 
phlegmatck diſpoſition. 5 
times 
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times befal the fair-ſex, by indulging 
themſelves in this dangerous amuſe- 
ment, made him tremble for Jenny: 
he knew ſhe played occafronally; but 
though he had never heard her teſtify 
any extraordinary pleaſure in it, yet he 
could not affure himfelf that ſhe might 
not, by degrees, be drawn into a better 
liking cf it, and conſequently become 
liable to the ſame inconveniences to 
which ſo many others of her ſex were 
every day ſubjectec. 

Love, friendſhip, and the confidera- 
tion of his own intereſt and honovr, as 
Jenny was one day to become his wife, 
obliged him therefore to do every thing 
in his power to prevent ſo great an evil; 
nor could he think of any method more 
effectual for that end, than by remind- 
ing her, in a delicate way, and without 
ſeeming to doit with deſign, of the dan- 

rs to which women who love play 
could not fail of being expoſed, | 

He had no ſobner thought on this, 
than he reſolved to put it into imme- 
diate execution; and, to give the greater 
weight to what he intended to ſay, ran- 
ſacked bis memory for all the alarming 
circumſtances of a gaming- table, that 
he had ever ſeen or heard of. | 


ener. A. 
A LITTLE MORE TO THE PURPOSE, 


E MMY knewthat his fair miſtreſs 
kept a great deal of company, and 
that moſt of her afternoons were taken 
vp with giving and receivih:g vibts: 
whenever, therefore, he had any parti- 
cular converſation toentertain her with, 
he always went to her in a morning. 
The buſineſs he had to communicate 
ſeeming to him of too much importance 
to be delayed, his impatience carried 
him thither more early than was his 
cuſtom; yet he had not the ſatis faction 
of finding her alone; the two lovely 
daughters of Mrs. G were juſt gone 
up airs before him: but he was not 
much diſconcerted at their preſence, as 
he ſaw they were in their diſhabille, and 
he could not doubt but that the hour of 
the day would ſoon call them home, in 
order tb ornament thoſe charms which 
were too much admired not to make 
them deſirous of ſhewing them to the 
beſt advantage, Whenever they 2 
ed in publick places, which they ſeldom 


or never failed to take all opportunitiex 
of 5 2 | 
' "Theſe ladies, whoſe hiſtory it is pro. 
bable will, ſome time or other, wake 4 
very intereſting figure in the world, 
were diſtin wy more by the name of 
the T wo Beautiful Siſters than that of 
their family : they were, indeed, lovely 
beyond what language can defcribe, er 
fancy, without ſeeing them, detineate, 
Both of them were tall, finely ſhaped, 
of a moſt graceful air, had the moſſ re- 
ular features; eyes at once command. 
ing and attrafting love and admiration; 
and fo equally had Nature dealt her 
bounties to them, that hard it is to ſay 
which of them excelled in any one of 
thoſe perfections which each poſſeſſed 
in ſo laviſh abundance. 
Baut being ſo alike beautiful was cer. 
tainly a misfortune to them; for each 
ſeeming moſt lovely when the other 
was away, yet neither of them having 
the preference when together, the be- 
holder's eye was kept in continual mo- 
tion, without knowing on which to 
fix: this it was which, joined with 
ſome other conſiderations not my buſi. 
nels to enquire into, perhaps kept them 
much longer from being married than 
many who have not the thouſandth part 
of their power of charming. A 

This conſideration, however, ſeemed 
to have but little weight with them: 
they lived in the moſt perfect harmony; 
were rarely ſeen aſunder, whether att 
Play, the Opera, the Court, the Mall 
Vauxhall, Ranelagh; in all places of 
reſort they were inſeparable as the twin 
ſtars that grace the zodiack, 

In fine, ſo much the ſame, in every 
reſpect, were this pair of charmers, that, 
if Mr, Waller had lived in their days, 
one would have imagined he could have 


no other in his eyes when he wrote theſe 
lines— | 


© Not the filver doves that fly, 
_ © © Yok'd in Cytherea's car; 

© Not the wings which ſoar ſo high, 

And convey her ſon ſo far: 

© Are ſo lovely, ſweet, and falr, 
© Or do more ennoble love, 

© Are ſo choicely-match'd a pair, 
Or with more conſent do move.” | 


| N 
Fortunately for Jemmy's deſign, it 

fell out that the converſation t | 

chiefly on the ſubject of gaming, on 


account of a certain lady, who, having 
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no more than five and twenty hundred 


own confeſſion, loſt nine thouland. 
in one ſeaſon at play. ONS þ fn 
2 Jenny Re 3 oth ſo much warmth. 
and ſpirit, the contempt ſhe had of thoſe 
who made a kind of buſineſs or trade, 
as it were, of this amuſement, as ſuſh-, 
cieptly denoted the ſincerity of her heart 
while ſhe was ſpeaking, and gave Jem- 
my an infinite ſatisfaction in hearing 
her. e . 
The two beautiful ſiſters made but a 
very ſhort viſit, as Jemmy had conjec- 
tured ; and, after they were gone, he. 
reſumed the topick they had been talk - 
ing on: ©. You women, ſaid he, ſmil- 
ing, have much the advantage over 
« us men; ſome of you, at leaſt, have 
© been ingenious enough to have found 
out a very eaſy method of diſcharg - 
ing all the debts you contract at play. 
could give you, continued he, a 
« thouſand inſtances of what I ſay; but 
© ſhall content myſelf with only one, 
© in which a friend of mine made me 
© the confidante, and on whoſe yeracity 
© I dare as much depend as if I bad 
© been in his place, and one of the 
© chief parties concerned in it. 
Finding Jenny looked earneſtly upon 
him all the time he had been ſpeaking, 
and ſeemed in a diſpoſition to give at- 
tention to every thing he ſaid upon that 
ſubje&, he went on, and related to her, 
with as much . brevity and modeſty as 
ſuch an affair-wauld permit, all that 
had paſſed between himſelf, Liberia, 
and the other gentleman, who had been 
a ſharer with Lin in the favour of that 
lady; hiding from her only the names, 
ſome foo circumſtances, which 


- 


might have given her room to _guels 

more than he.wiſhed ſhe ſhould do. 
Jenny was ſhocked to the very ſo 
at this recital. She had been witneſs 


of many extravagances that women wh 


devote themſelves to gaming are often 
guilty of; the knew very well that they 
reduced themſelves to great ſtreights, 
ſometimes even to the total ruin of their 
own and huſband's fortune; but could 
neyer have imagined that any of them, 
merely for the 
proceeded to thoſe frig 


ul lengths ſhe 
now was told of. 


- After baving expreſſed ſome, part of 
her Smeg and ee at 


ſuch a depravity of nature —» © How 


— 


. per annum, had, according to 


e of play, would have 


© ought,” cried ſhe, © every one to ' 
c 2 the firſt approaches of this, 
dangerous propenſity!” And then 
again—* Bleſs mel added ſhe, how, 
© can any one, Who has a tongue to 
© ſpeak, and common. ſenſe to Tae 
* what they ſay, laviſh thoſe hours in, 
gaming which might be paſſed in an 
agreeable and improving converſa- 
tion? If no other ill conſequences 
than barely loſs of time attended it, 
methinks it were enough to hinder 
any one, not altogether void of rea- 
ſon, from purſuing, with the eager- 
© nels ſome do, an amuſement, at the 
t beſt, trifling and idle! 105 

It. is not to be doubted but that Jem+ 
my was quite tranſported at finding in 
his fair miſtreſs ſentiments ſo juſt, and 
ſo exactly confarmable to thols he had, 
with the greateſt ardency, wiſhed ſhe 
mould be inſpired with: he. had na 
words which ſeemed to him ſufficient 
to praiſe, as they deſerved, her prudence 
and penetration; yet ſaid enough on 
ORE occaſion to put her modeſty to the 

ML: Larne ed inge 2h 2000s 
Do not fancy me to he poſſeſſed af 
more merit than. I have, anſwered 
ſhe ; © I believe that many of our ſex, 
* with as little inclination as myſelf ta 
© play, have been enticed to it by the 
examples of. thoſe whom we are ſo 
* filly as to think it an honour to imi- 
© tate, even in their vices. Whatever 
we ſee practiſed by thoſe of the great 
world becomes a law to us of the in, 
ferior claſs ;, and I can tell you, that 
it is not .owing to my own judg- 
ment, but to mere accident, that I am 
brought to a more reaſonable way of 
thinking, | 
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« You, muſt know,” continued the, | 


* that a lady, who is a diſtant relation 
of mine, took me with her one even- 
ing tothe route of a. perſon of condi- 


company, three large rooms made into 
one, and no leſs. than fourteen tables 
©* ſet out for different ſorts. of gaming. 
Every body played; and, though I 
never was fond of cards, yet was 
_ aſhamed, in ſo publick an aſſembly, 
not to do as others did; ſo engaged 
a 
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tion: there, was a prodigious deal of 
o 
c 
. 
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down to whiſt. Eithi throngb want 
of {kill or attention, I ſoon loft twenty 


C 
c 
6 
* myſelf with a party who were fityng 
. 
c 
c 


Vat that time: but having no notian 
9 E of 


pieces, which was all I had about me 


of giving over, as the others were for 
© cqntinuing, I went to my couſin, who 
© was at quadrille at another table, in 
© order to get a freſh ſupply from her; 
© but, to my great mortification, found 
© ſhe was entirely ſtripped as well as 
© myſelf; and there was none of the 
© company with whom I was intimate 
enough to become a borrower, % 

I muſt confeſs,” purſued ſhe, that 
I then was ſilly enough to be heartily 
© yexed at this Gäppelopwent, and re- 
© tired to the other end of the room, de- 
© bating within myſelf whether I ſhould 
© not go quite away, or ſee how m 
© couſin would behave, who, I found, 
« was ſtill at play with the ſame party 
© ſhe had been engaged in. As I was 
in this perplexity, the Earl of““, 
© who had betted at our table, and been 
« witneſs both of my ill-luck and pre- 
© ſent confuſion, 1 me; 
© ind putting a purſe, that ſeemed very 
© wel bby, 1 hand, which he 
© held faſt graſped between both his 
« Tt is pity,” faid he, “ that ſo fine a 
« young lady ſhould be deprived of her 
4% diverſion on any account whatever, 
« much leſs on that of a little paltry 
% caſh: accept theſe few pieces, they 
« may be morelucky to you than your 
« own; but, if it prove otherwiſe, 
* command as many from me as you 
e ſhall ſtand in need of. 

I proteſt to you, went ſhe ſtill on, 
© 'that I was fo confounded at finding 
«© myſelf accoſted in this manner, that 
I had neither courage nor preſence of 
© mind enough to reſent, at firſt, ſoim- 
© pudent an overture, as I ought to 
6 — done; and it was the ſimplicity 
of my behaviour which perhaps en- 
© couraged him to proceed: for I only 
© aſking what his lordſhip meant, he re- 
6 pr with an air and voice ſufficient- 
© Iy explanatory of the baſe thoughts 
© he had of me — I mean to devote 
«© myſelf, and all I have, at the altar 
« of your charms ; happy if you ſmile 
«© upon the ſacrifice !* | 

© Never was any poor creature ſo 
© overwhelmed with different paſſions 
« as I then was! Amazement, ſhame, 
« difdain, and rage, at once roſe in my 
© boſom, and almoſt ſtopped the paſſage 
© of my breath! I forgot all relpeft of 
his birth and place; and throwing 
"© the purſe he had given me upon the 
flo Carry your offers, ſaid I, 
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_ peed from a huſband, as 


7 


to thoſe who want them; I deſpiſe 
«© both them and the hand from which 
« they came! 

With theſe words Tburſt from him, 
and rejoined the company. My cou. 
fin was till playing, having borrowed 
of ſome perſon ſhe was acquainted 
with; and I kept leaning over the 
back of her chair all the time we 
ſtaid. His lordſhip paſſed by me more 
than once, and diſcovered by his 
looks that he was no leſs affronted at 
behaviour than I had been at his; 
which, contrary to what it is likely 
his vanity might make him imagine, 
gave me more ſatis faction than dif. 
© I was, however, very much agitated 
to think that any man, how great ſo- 
ever, had dared to treat me with the 
freedom he had done. On coming 
home, I complained of it to my cou. 
ſin ; but ſhe only ridiculed me forit; 
told me I was a novice in the ways of 
the town; that, if ſhe had been in my 
place, ſhe would have taken his mo- 
ney, and laughed at him afterwards 
© for beſtowing it: for which I liked 
© her ſo ill, that I have ever ſince avoid · 
© ed her as much as poſſible. 
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Thus you ſee, my dear Jemmy,' 


added ſhe, on concluding her little nar- 
rative, that my diſlike of gaming is 
© not mo to my, prudence in con- 
«© ſidering the folly of it; for I confeſs 
I never thought much about the mat- 
ter, but merely to Lord ****"s beha- 
viour; for certainly no young woman 
of common nodes, if treated as I 
was; will ever indulge herſelf in an 
amuſement that renders her virtue li- 
© able to be expoſed to ſuch inſolent at- 
n | 

It was not in the of all ſhe 
could ſay, however, to make Jemmy de- 
fiſt from giving her the praiſes ſhe de- 


ſerved, nor from entertaining in his 


mind the higheſt idea of her underſtand- 
ing, as well as her virtue; inſomuch 
that, could he haye thought himſelf 
equally qualified in what oy when ex · 

e was in 
every thing that could be wiſhed for in 


a wife, he would have ſeen no reaſon . 


for delaying their mutual happineſs for 
one moment. | 

But a juſt conſciouſneſs of ſome 
little frailties which afforded him too 
much pleaſure to be able as yet to th, 
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tify, made him forbear to-preſs her on 
the ſubject of their marriage for the 
preſent. 


a 


CHAP. xn. 


CONTAINS A VERY NOTABLE IN- 
STANCE OF FRIENDSHIP A-LA- 
MODE. 


HI LE our lovers were thus en- 

deavouring to form their minds 
in ſuch a manner as ſhould enable them 
to render each other perfectly happy 
when they ſhould come to be united to- 
gether, there were not wanting ſome 
who made it their chief ſtudy to con- 
trive the means of ſeparating them for 


eyer. 
Jemmy had contracted a very nume- 


rous acquaintance fince his father's . 


death, many of whom had a large ſhare 
of his eſteem and friendſhip; but there 
was one, above the reſt, whoſe humour 
'and behaviour he was particularly taken 
with, and with whom he converſed with 
the moſt unreſerved freedom. 

This gentleman, who was called 
Bellpine, was deſcended from a ve 
ancient family; and bad been, throug 
the extravagance and ill · management 
of his father, deprived of all that ought 
to have been his patrimony, except two 
hundred pounds a year, which had been 
ſettled upon his mother by way of join- 
ture, and could not be diſſipated, 

He had, notwithſtanding, been flat- 
| tered with the expectation of being one 
day in poſſeſſion of an eſtate of near 
three thouſand pounds per annum, be- 
ing the undoubted heir of an uncle, 

having lived a batchelor tilſa ve 
advanced age, there was not the lea 
probability of his ever changing his 
condition, much leſs of bis having any 
children, even in caſe ſuch a thing 
ſhould happen : and this dependance it 
was that hindered him from being bred 
2 any buſineſs or profeſſion, and 

o gave him an air of ſelf-ſufficiency, 
in ſome meaſure, conformable to 
fortune he ſo reaſonably hoped to be- 
come maſter of. | gf LEY 
This uncle, however, to the ſurprize 
of all that knew him, at the age of 
tighty-two, and equally laden with in- 

ities and years, took it into his 
bead to marry a daughtet of one of his 


tenants in the country; a girl ſcarce 
— 


An accident ſuch as this could nat, 
when it happened, but give a very gr 
ſhock to Bellpine, as be could not aſ- 
ſure himſelf but that, in. ſpite of. big 
uncle's great age, a child, ſome way or 
other, might come, and cut him off at 
once from the inheritance he had been 
made to depend upon. Vet did he not 
ſuffer his ſpirits to fink on this occa» 
fion 5; he rather exerted them all, in or- 
der to find ſome means to remedy, or 
at leaſt to abate, the aſperit this 
diſappointment: the mo feattble ones, 
he thought, would be to procure, if 
poſſible, ſome genteel employment about 
court; and, at the ſame time, make his 
addreſſes to ſome lady of an handſome + 
fortune for a wife. | 

He was ſoliciting at the levees of the 

t for the accompliſhment of his 
rit project; and caſting about in his 
mind where he ſhould direct his court- 
ſhip with the utmoſt probability of ſuc- 
ceeding in the other, when he com- 
menced an acquaintance with Jemmy : 
chance brought them at firſt together ; 
and a mutual liking of each other's con = 
verſation, by degrees, grew up to that 
intimacy between them already men- 
tioned. 2 a 

Jemmy was of the m com- 
* woe diſpoſition — could 

ſfibly be; he had very few affairs in 

ife which he made ſecrets of to any of 
thoſe whom he called his friends: but 
with Bellpine he maintained no reſerve; 
he*made him the confidante of all his 
looſer pleaſures ; his foibles, his very 
thoughts, were not concealed from him; 
ut therefore may be ſuppoſed that he 
diſguiſed not the honourable affe&ion 
be had for Jenny; the care that both 
their parents had taken to bring them 
2 notions of being united together 
ben they arrived at years of maturity; 
and alſo the reaſons urged on her ſide, 
and agreed to on his, for delaying, for 
ſome time, the celebration of their 
nuptials. 4 

As his heart was warm with a paſ- 
ſion which duty, and the cuſtom of look - 
ing on her as the perſon ordained for his 
wife, had at firſt inſpired him with, and 
a juſt ſenſibility of. the many amiable 
qualities ſhe was miſtreſs of had after- 
wards 4 — heightened in him, he 
ſpoke of her in a manner ſufficient ta 
enflame the heart of the hearer- with 
envy at his bappineſs : in this, indeed, 

it muſt be conteſſed that he ſhewed mere 
| E 3 fincerity 
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ſincerity than prudence ; but, as one of 

our poets obſerves. 81 

© Thoſe free from guile themſelves, can ſcarce 
© believe 

That others will be falſe. 


Nor was this all: he contented not 
himſelf with giving him a bare idea of 
what ſhe was; he introduced him to 
her acquaintance; he frequently made 
him a partner in his viſits to her, re- 
commending him as a perſon highly 
worthy of her efteem and friendſhip ; 
and, in fine, ſpoke of him in terms which 
obliged her to treat him as ſuch ; little, 
alas! ſuſpecting that, while doing this, 
he was whetting the edge of a ſword 
that might one day be pointed againſt 
his own boſom. 

Bellpine was far from being the man 
the honeſt heart of Jemmy miſtook him 
for : he was poſſeſſed, it is true, of many 
accompliſhments both natural and ac- 
quired, but had no fund of honour or 

enerofity : he knew perfectly how to 
inſinvate himſelf into the good graces 
of thoſe he converſed with; but thought 
himſelf not bound to make an adequate 
return for any favours he received from 
them ; all his wiſhes were centered in 
ſelf-gratificationz and no conſideration 
for others had ever any weight to make 
him deſiſt from that favourite purſuit. 

But being of -a diſpoſition ſuch as I 
have deſcribed, it is not to be wondered 
at that the fine *. and large fortune 
of Jenny ſhould make him envy the 
happineſs of him who was to be the 

or of that double treaſure: he 

oved her on the ſcore of her beauty, 
her wit, and the many amiable quali- 
ties he had obſervedin her; but adored 
her as being the miſtreſs of what he ſo 
much wanted; and, filled with the idea 
of thoſe advantages he might reap in an 
alliance with her, made him reſolve on 
the attempt, and to take all the methods 
his inventive fancy could inſpire to 
alienate her affections from his friend. 

He had often heard Jemmy ſay, that 


the agreement between them for pro- 
tracting the celebration of their mar- 


riage had been firſt propoſed by her; 
from whence he concluded, that the 
pane ſhe had for him was not ſo vio- 

nt but that it might be. eaſily with - 
drawn, if ſhe was once made to believe 
there was a decay in that he profeſſed 
for her, #*Y Aer 4+ 144 +4 


connoiſſcurs in the ſecret intrigues of 


He was ſenſible, notwithſtanding, 
that there required a more than common 
ſhare of caution and addreſs in the mi. 
IR of this deſign ; he ſaw ver 
well, that Jenny had a great deal of fa. 
gacity and penetration; it behoved him, 
— either to throw ſoch a tem 
tation in ſemmy's way as ſhovld render 


him in effect ungrateful and perfidious, 


or contrive ſuch appearances ot his being 
ſo, as could not be diſcovered from re- 
ality by human wit. | | 

With the firſt of theſe meaſures he 
commenced the proſecution of his de. 
fign, though, of the two, the leaſt feaſi. 
ble to be accompliſhed, as it was very 
difficult to find a woman who excelled 
Jenny in any one perfection that can 
attract the eye, or captivate the heart: 
Love,“ ſaid he within himſelf, © ig 
© ſeldom ſo much the effect of reaſon 
© as of fancy; and if I can be folucky 
as to preſent an object capable of fir- 
ing the heart of this too happy rival 
with an amorous ftame, and ſhe has 
virtve or cunning enough to refuſe the 
gratification on any other terms than 
thoſe of marriage, it may ſo happen, 
that all the merits of Jenny, and his 
« engagements with her, will be too 
light to overbalance inclination.” 

He knew that Jemmy was extremely 
fond of muſick; he had ſeen him in 
the utmoſt rapture on hearing a melo- 
dious voice, or an inſtrument finely 
played upon; and it was by this bait he 

oped to allure Jemmy from his vows, 

or at leaſt to draw him into ſuch a 
manner of hehaviour as ſhould- pique 
the pride of Jenny, and render her in- 
different towards him. | 

To diſſolve the cement of that tender 
affection, with which they now regard- 
ed each other, would go a great way to- 
wards gaining the point he aimed at 
he flattered himſelf, that if he co 
once ſet them at variance, he was at 
preſent enough _ favour to be 
able to obtain the firſt ſhare in her ten» 


derneſs, when taken off from the man 


who now engroſſed it. 
The perſon whoſe charms he jntend- 


ed as the ſnare to entrap the conſtancy 


of Jemmy was called Miſs Chit : the 
aſſed, in the opinion of -moſt * 
or the daughter of a gentleman diſtin· 
guiſhed in the world for nothing ſo mu! 
as for being her father; but itwas whiſ- 
pered, by thoſe who pretended to be 


the 
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e great, that ſhe really ſprung from 
1284 a much more — ation. 
She was young, handſome, well-ſhap- 
ed; and, though of ſomewhat too di- 
minutive a ſtature, had an air and mien 
extremely ſtriking ; ſhe wanted neither 
wit nor aſſurance to ſet off the talents 
the was miſtreſs of to the beſt advan- 
tage ; ſhe was a great courtier, and per- 
fectly ſkilled in all the rudiments of 
modiſh good - breeding: but the chief 
inducement that Bellpine had to make 
choice of her as an inſtrument of his 
oſe was this; Nature had given her 
2 voice that ſeemed the very ſoul of har- 
mony; and, when accompanied by her 
harplichord, which ſhe finely touched, 
the mellifluous ſounds had power to 
calm the moſt raging paſſions of the 
mind, and convert all into love and ſoft 
defire ; ſo that what the poet ſays of 
Mira, might be juſtly enough aſcribed 
to her 


© The wretch, who from her wit and beauty 
© flies, - 


c If ſhe but reach him with her voice, he dies.“ 


Bellpine frequently viſited this lady, 
and was welcome to her on account of 
his facetious converſation, and the in- 
telligence he picked up among his ac- 

intance, and was -continually in- 
—— her of the intrigues of the town. 
As be was well received by her, he 
could not fail of being ſo by her father, 
who, it was eaſy to perceive, was but 
the ſecond perſon in the family : ſtand- 
ing thus as he did with both, it can- 
not be ſuppoſed he wanted intereſt to 
introduce any one he thought proper to 
her acquaintance. He would not, how- 
ever, proceed too r in the affair, 
as it might have ſpoiled all, if either 
party had fuſpeed him of deſign ; but 
watched an o unity, when the) 
vere talking one day of mulick, to a 
Jemmy, in a careleſs manner, as if it 
were by chance, if he had ever heard 
Miſs Chit fing and play. 

No,“ replied he; but I have heard 
© ſhe does to very t perfec- 
tion. I wonder,” ſaid the other, 
* that you ſhould not have the curioſity 
to be a judge of ber ſkill that way 


* yourſelf, as you are ſo great a lover 


of muſick ! 

© I have not the honour to be at all 
* known to her, replied Jemmy ; nor 
* haveeven ever ſeen her, any more than 


© en paſfant, once or twice I think at 
© court, and two or three times in the 
Mall with Lady Fiſk.” | 

I am pretty free there,” cried Bell- 
pine; © and if you have an inclination 
* to hear this female Orpheus of the 
© town, will take you with me, and alſo 
© engage ſhe ſhall give you a'touch of 
© her harmony, both vocal and inſtru- 
© mental; for, to do her juſtice, the has 
not the leaſt reſerve in this pvintz her 
© harpſichord is never out of tune, nor 
© her voice diſconcerted with a cold.“ 

Jemmy expreſſed a great deal of ſa- 
tis faction at this offer, but gave much 
more than what he felt himſelf to his 
pretended friend, who looked on the 
ready compliance he found in him as 2 
happy beginning of the enterprize he 
had projected) They agreed to meet at 
Whate's the next day, and then proceed 
on their viſit to the lady. 


CHAP. XIII. 


IS FULL OF REMARKABLE AND tx. 
TERESTING PARTICULARS. 


make any previous apology to Mifs 
Chit for bringing'n friend 2 him to 
viſit her, having already taken that li- 
berty without her being diſpleaſed with 
it, in favour of ſeveral of his compani- 
ons, who had teſtified to him a dehre of 
becoming acquainted with her. « 
But it was not in this manner he 
choſe to introduce Jemmy: the plot he 


had laid required they ſhould appear as 
er; it 


agreeable as poſſible to each ot 


was therefore highly neceſſary to pre- 
poſſeſs her with ſuch an idea of the per- 


ſon ſhe was to ſee, as ſhould make her 
neglect nothing that might ſet off all the 
charms ſhe was miſtreſs of to the beſt 
„ Having well conſidered 
within himſelf under what character a 
man was likely to appear in the eyes of 
a young, gay, vain woman, he went tb 
her pretty early in the morning, and be- 

n with telling her he was come in be- 


half of a gentleman who had entreated 
him to be his interceſſor for permiſſionm 


to wait on her with him that afternoon, 
This formal ſpeech from a man whoſe 
uſual deportment might rather be ac- 


cuſed of too little than too much cere- 


mony, made her laugh very heartily; 
6 Bleſs me, (aid 7 what — 


£ bare 


" 


ELLPINE had no/ cecafios to 
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have you been reading! We are not, 
£ ſure, running back to the days of O- 
© roondates and Statyra. If you have 
* any friend to bring here, what need all 
© this prelude? You know very well 
# that every one you introduce is wel- 
© come.” x 

Bellpine on this threw off the ſerious 
air he had affected, and reſumed that 
free and undaunted one which was moſt 
natural to him: Faith, Madam, an- 
ſwered he, I can eaſily join with yon 
« in laughing at myſelf; I know I muſt 
make an odd figure in the grave ſtrain, 
© by the pains I took in putting it on; 
© but I thought, as I was one of Cupid's 
© harbingers, my meſſage ought to be 


4 delivered in ſomewhatabove the com- 


5 mon phraſe.” ; g 
A harbinger from Cupid! cried 
the; I find, then, you would perſuade 
me you have this commiſſion to me 
© from a lover. Moft certainly,” an- 
ſwered he; © from one who is three 
« parts ſo at leaſt: he is already charm- 
© ed with your face, your air, your 
© ſhape; and there is only wanting your 
« fine voice to compleat the conqueſt.” 
Of whom?” demanded ſhe. It is 
* fit I ſhould know the name of this 
© newvaſſal.'—* Have a little patience,” 
ſaid he, and I will tell you every 
© thing. In the firſt place, he is a young 
6 heir fately come to the poſſeſſion of an 
4 eftate ſufficient to ſupport a coach- 
© and-fix ; in the next place, he is hand- 
« ſome, well-made, has as genteel an 
« addreſs as any man about town ; laſt. 
© ly, he is allowed to have wit, honour, 
© and good-nature; and his name is 
« Jefſamy.” 
1 have ſeen that r re- 
turned the, ſomewhat ſeriouſly; * and 
believe you have done him no more 
than :oftice in the repreſentation you 
4 have made of him; but I have been 
© told he is deeply engaged, and on the 
« point of being married to a young 
2 Faq of his own name; I think they 
« call ber Miſs Jenny Jeſſamy.“ 
© Nothing in it, vpon my honoyr!” 
eried Bellpine; I can aver to you from 
my own knowledge, that there are no 
© two people in the world of different 
© ſexes that have a more perfect indif- 
© ference for each other: there was, in- 
© deed, ſuch. a Ong intended for them 
© by their fathers ; but the old men are 
* hoth dead; and you know, Madam, 


X we young folks are apt to pay but 


* 


little regard to the injunctions la; 
* upon us by thoſe who = no 2.8 
© 17 a condition to reſent our difobed;.. 
* ence. It is true, continued this art. 
ful deceiver, * they ſee each other ve 
frequently, hold a good correſpes, 
* dence, converſe as friends; but with. 
out one grain of inclination on either 
ſide. I am very well aſſured, by what 
I have heard both of them declare, 
that ſhould either of them inſiſt on the 
1 of the covenant made 
between their parents, an 
breach muſt infallibly enſue.” 
Jemmy and Jenny Jeflamy kept tco 
much ARE not to be — ank in 
the polite world ; their characters, their 
fortunes, and their mutual engage. 
ments, were no ſecret; they were the 
ſubjects of converſation among many 
who had not the leaſt perſonal acquaint. 
ance with either of them; and it was a 
matter of ſurprize to every one, that a 
marriage which had fo long ago been 
projected, was not as yet conſummated. 

As nobody had pretended to diſcover 
any reaſon for this unaccountable de- 
lay, Miſs Chit might eaſſly give credit 
to that which Bellpine now aſſigned for 
it, Bellpine watched her every look; 
and perceiving that his infinuations had 
wrought thus far on her belief, 
ceeded to what now ſeemed to him a 
taſk not difficult to be accompliſhed; 
that of perſuading her Jemmy in reality 
felt ſome beginning of a paſſion for her, 
* You cannot imagine, faid be, 
with what raptures he expreſſes him- 
ſelf concerning you: the firſt time be 
ſaw you was at court; I was with 
him the ſame evening, and he could 
* talk on nothing but you the whole 
time we were together. What eyes 
„ ſhe has! how bright! how ſparkling! 
«© What a mouth ! what a finely turn- 
« ed-—! How delicate is her ſhape! how 
« enchanting is her air!“ 

Hold, Mr. Bellpine!* interrupted 
ſhe, putting her hand before his mouth; 
for the ſake of curioſity, no more If 
© you go on at this rate, I ſhall know 
© beforehand, and he will have nothing 
new to ſay to me when he comes. 

* Nay,” rejoined Bellpine, * I do not 
* ſoppoſe he will ſay much to you 2t 
© this firſt vißt, nor, perhaps, at the 
© ſecond, or even at the third. I have 
© been told, by thoſe who have expen- 
« enced the paſſion, that a true lover 


hat he 
© never gets courage to * feels 
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t feels to his miſtreſs till half the town 
« are apprized of it by his behaviour: 
but, purſued he, © you will have pe- 
© nerration enough to read in his looks 
« what his lips want boldneſs to reveal.” 
= Pifh!* Tays the, do you think I ſhall 
give myſelf the trouble to examine 
© his looks ? It will be time enough for 
« meto attend to them when his tongue 
mall have explained the diftates of 
6 his heart,” 

They had ſome farther diſcourſe on 
this head ; and, in ſpite of the careleſs 
nr Miſs Chit affected to put on, the 
cunning Bellpine ſaw the impreſſion his 
words had made' upon her; and, after 
adding all that he thought neceſſary for 
frengthening it in her, took his leave, 
highly applauding himſelf in his mind 
for what he had done. He met Jemmy 
at the appointed hour at the chocolate- 
houſe, and about tea-time went with 
him on their purpoſed viſit: on his ſend- 
ing up his name they were immediate- 
ly ſhewed to the room where Miſs Chit 
was fitting; when he found, by the great 
care the had taken in her dreſs, and the 
exaftneſs of every thing about her, that 
he had not flattered himſelf with a vain 
tonjecture, but that ſhe was indeed as 
defirous as he could wiſh of appearing 
lovely in the eyes of this new gueſt. 

Jemmy, being preſented to her by 
Bellpine, ſaluted her with the utmoſt 
pallantry ; ſhe received him with a be- 
coming modeſty, which, notwithſtand- 
ing, had ſomething of inviting in it: 
the converſation at firſt turned only on 


general topicks; but Bellpine would 


not ſuffer it to continue ſo, and told her, 
in his uſual free manner, that he ſhould 
not think himſelf * Pe for the li- 
berty he had taken, till ſhe had obliged 
both him and his friend with a ſong and 
a touch of her harpſichord. 

To this the replied, with a ſprightly 
tone of voice and geſture, that whatever 
he might think of ber, ſhe had too much 
complaiſance for a ſtranger, who ſeem - 
ed ſo well to deſerve it, not to do every 
thing in her power to render the viſit 
he had favoured” her with agreeable to 
him. In ſpeaking theſe words ſhe ſat 
down to her inſtrument ; and, without 
waiting for any more entreaties, began 
to ing one of the moſt favourite airs in 

. Handel's laſt orutorio. 
As ſhe had in reality a very fine voice, 
ent Hill in muſick, and played admi- 
rau well, there was no occaſion that 
nns 


Jemmy ſhould ftretch truth to a pitch 
too high in expreſſing the pleaſure he 
took in hearing her. But it was not in 
mere words alone he teſtified the mighty 
influence that the well-concerted notes 
had over him: he languiſhed; he died 


his ſoul ſeemed all abſorbed, diſſolved 


in extaſy ; and he not only ſpoke, but 
looked in ſuch a manner as, without be- 
ing prepoſſeſſed, as ſhe was, with an 
opinion of his having a paſſion for her, 
might well make her believe ſhe had 


other charms for him befides thoſe of 


her voice and ſkill in muſick. 

As often as ſhe gave over, Bellpine 
preſſed her to renew the harmony; and 
ſometimes Jemmy aſſumed the boldneſs 


to ſecond a petition, which he was very 


ſenfible was made entirely on his ac- 
count. The lady was not refraRory to 
their united entreaties, and continued 
playing till her father came into her 
room. The uſual compliments being 
paſſed, they all ſat down,andeentered into 
converſation z but whatever ſubje& was 
ſtarted by the old gentleman, either the 
one or the other of Miſs Chit's viſitors 
had the addreſs to turn it on the praiſe 
of mulick, and the perfection which ſhe 
had attained to in that ſcience. 

Jemmy ſaid many things which might 
ſeem extravagant on this occaſion z but 
thinking he had ſaid long enough for 
a firſt vifat, roſe up, and was preparing 
to take his leave, when Mr. Chit, who 
had been tutored beforehand by his 
daughter how he ſhould behave, would 
not tuffer him to ſpeak of going, ſeized 
upon his hat and gloves, and faid, that 
if his daughter had afforded them any 
entertainment, it was owing to him for 
having provided the beſt maſters for her 
and he therefore expected they wou 
recompenſe him for it, by giving him 
their company the remainder of the 
evening; adding, that-ſupper was juſt 
ready to be ſerved up. 

Jemmy would fain haveexcuſed him- 
ſelf, as he had an appointment which 
he was very unwilling to break; but 
there was no reſiſting the preſent kind 
compulſion, eſpecially as Miſs Chit 
condeſcended to join herentreaties with 
ber father's; he therefore complied, 
and contented himſelf with ſeading an 


2 thoſe who expected his com- 
ing. ee for them 
was ſo elegant, the old gentleman'scon- 
verſation ſo facetious, and his daugh- 
ter's muſick fo delightful, that the nigia 
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was almoſt loſt in morning-dawn, when 
. and his falſe friend came away: 

t what uſe the latter made of this long 
viſit, the reader will very ſoon diſcover. 


CHAP. XIV, 


SEEMS BIG WITH THE PROMISE OF 
SOME MIGHTY MATTERS HERE- 
AFTER TO BE ' BROUGHT TO 
LIGHT, 


T was fo very late when the little 
company broke up, that Bellpine had 
no opportunity of putting any queſtions 
to Jemmy concerning his ſentiments of 
the lady he had introduced him to; and 
as they lived different ways, they took 
leave of each other at Mr. Chit's door, 
without any farther ſpeech that night. 
Full of impatience, however, for the 
fucceſs of his pernicious plot, he went 
etty early the next morning to his 
houſe; and, according to his wiſh, found 
bim quite alone, and not yet ready to 
abroad. He was ſcarce ſat down 
when he had the ſatis faction of hearing 
Jemmy himſelf prepare the way for the 
converſation he intended to entertain 
| him with, by thanking him for the plea- 
fore he had enjoyed the night before 
through his means. 

_ - © I wiſh from my ſoul,” replied this 
wicked incendiary, that it were in my 
power to procure you a much more 

* ample and ſubſtantial one: muſick 

« indulges no more than a ſingle ſenſe; 

© Miſs Chit has charms that might en- 

«* groſs the whole five. Ah, Jemmy 

continued he, embracing him, what 

< a heaven it would be, after an hour 
© or two of dalliance, to be Julled to 
© fleep by that angelick voice, preſſing, 
at the ſame time, the ruby lips whence 
© the tranſporting ſounds proceed! and 
© then, ye gods, awake to new raptures 
© and repeated bliſs!” 

Jemmy laughed heartily at the extaſ 
which the other affected to feel throug 
the force of imagination. You-wiſh 
© me happineſs,” cried he; * yet ſpeak, 

* methinks, as if you could not avoid 

© being one of thoſe who would envy 

s me the poſſeſſion of it: but, my dear 

friend, added he; you have na need 

© tobe under any apprehenſions on that 

C (core;; for, to deal rr I like 

s, Miſs Chit as a muſician, but ſhall 

never think of her as a woman.“ 


4 * 1 F 


- Theſe words gave a moſt terrible 


ſhock to the high-raiſed expectations of 


Bellpine; but, as he was maſter of an 
uncommon ſhareof artifice, and an equal 
preſence of mind, it was eaſy for him to 
conceal one emotion under the ſhew of 
another; and, ſtartivg back with a well. 
counterfeited ſurprize “ Impoſſible! 
cried he; * you cannot, ſure, be ſo ig. 
* ſenfible, ſo altogether untouched with 
© charms that half the town are run. 
ning mad after!” 

* You know, anſwered Jemmy, with 
a very ſerious air, © I am under engage. 
ments elſewhere, which will not per. 
mit me to make my addreſſes to her, 
or any other woman, upon honourable 
© terms ; and I cannot ſuppoſe t 
© would be accepted by Miſs Chit, if 
offered with a view of a different na. 
© ture,” | | 

I cannot flatter you ſo far as that, 
© indeed,” rephied he, till diſconcerted; 
and more ſo, when Jemwy haſtily re. 
joined —* I wonder, Bell ine, that, 
having ſo juſt a ſenſe of the lady's 
© merit, you never made your court to 
© her yourſelf ?? : 

On an interrogat o unthought- 
on, all his . Nan de 
ſilent for ſome moments; but at length 


recovering himſelf, his ready wit fur- 


niſhed him with an excuſe which ſeem- 
ed plauſible enough, and was certainly 
the only one that could have had the 
leaſt appearance of ſincerity, 

* I ſhall diſguiſe nothing of the truth 

from you, ſaid he. To be plain, 
© then, it is my vexatious circumſtances 
© which alone deter ine; ſince my uncle 
© has taken a ſtep that may poſſibly de 
« prive me of the inheritance I was 
6 5 to expect, I have no dowry to 
offer with my ſervices : a woman that 
© has money demands a jointure ade- 
© quate to the ſum ſhe brings; and for 
© me to marry one whoſe only portion 
* is her. beauty and quan 
© would render both her and myſelf 
for ever miſerable ; ſo that, whether 
* Miſs Chit is or is not a fortune, 
is quite out of the queſtion with me 
© as a wife. 

He ſpoke all this with ſo much ſeem · 
ing candour and openneſs of heart, that 
Jemmy thought himſelf more than ever 
confirmed in the opinion he had always 
entertained of the good ſenſe and ho- 
nour of his friend; and readily 

with him, that where a marriage 
conſumma 
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conſummated between two perſons, nei- 
ther of whom had a ſufficient compe- 
teney, it could tot fail of making both 
rties equally unhappy, ind alſo of 
entziling laſting wretchedneſs on their 
erity.. Bell pine ſoon grew weary of 
this Soars, as it had no connexion 
with his preſent views; and therefore 


made his vifit much ſhorter than he at 


Arit had intended it, and retired to a 
lace where'he might give a looſe to his 
diſcontent, and contrive ſome 'other 
means of bringing his deſigns to per- 
fecdion, ſincs thoſe he had already eſ- 
fayed had, praved To ineffectual. 
As it was not in his power to make 
Jemmy become guilty in fact, his next 
reſource was to make him appear ſo: to 
blacken him by any ill report directly 
to jenny herſelf, he knew would be in 
yain, and treated with contempt hy a 
woman of her penetration; he therefore 
took a more artful and more ſure, 
though flow method of infuſing the 
iſon of jealouſy and indignation into 
1 ſoul: he gave it out in whiſpers, 
inuendoes, and dark hints, among thoſe 
whom he found fond of ſcandal and of 
explaining myſteries of that Kind, that 
Jemmy had an utter averſion to Jenny 
in his heart; that he was ſeeking ſome 
excuſe ta break entirely with ber; and 
that it was Miſs Chit who bad cauſed 
this change in him; he bad no great 
cauſe to doubt hut that this rumour 
would ſpread from one to another 
through the town, and become ſo much 
the uni verſal ſecret, that it could not 
fail of reaching Jenny's ears; and then 
he concluded that it would, by degrees, 
teal itſelf into her belief. 

As Jemmy was a man of pleaſure, 
md did not live without many tran- 
ent amours, it may ſeem à little 
fringe to ſome” people that Bellpine, 
who, by his intimacy with him, could 
not be a ſtranger to the errors of his 
ond ot, did not chuſe to get commu- 
mented to Jenny ſuch things as a very 
ſmall enquiry would convince her were 
true, rather than to endeavour to alarm 
her with reports which had no founda- 
tion in fact. But this was not Bell- 
pive's way of - reaſoning; be rightly 
judged, that a woman of Jenny's un- 
derftanding might eaſily be brought to 
forgive the frallties of youth and na- 

In a man of Jemmy's gay and vo- 


Atiledipolition; but would be itrecon- frequent] 
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cileable, implacable, if once matle to 
believe he addreſſed any other upon ho- 


nourable terms; * 


It is eaſy fot perſons capable of in- 
venting falſhoods to propagate them in 
ſuch a manner as to make them paſs 
current for a time, and pet avoid an 
detection of their being the authors + 
it: it is not by ſaying SireQiynibingio 
ſo, that 'a ſtory ſo much gains credit, 
as by half words, winks, nods, and 
other ſuch like geſtures; theſe are the 


' traps which catch the unwary, and give 


an air of reality to that which has po 
exiſtence. Bellpine, at leaſt, was well 
verſed in this art; and practiſed it with 
ſuch ſucceſs as to the matter in queſtion, 
and was ſo far from being ſuſpected of 
having raiſed this report, that he has 
often been aſked by thoſe who heard 
from other hands what his opinion was 
concerning the truth of it. 
Jenny, on account of her many ac- 
compliſhments and good nature, was 
ſo generally beloved by thoſe who knew 
her, and her character in ſuch eſtima- 
tion with thoſe who were perſonally ac- 
quainted with her, that none could 
hear, without the moſt extreme ſur- 
12e, that ſhe was about to be forſaken 
ya man who, from bis very infancy, 
had been taught to look upon her as hie 
future wife, and for whom the made 
no ſecret of having the moſt tender af - 
fection. But whenever tbis ſubje& was 
mentioned to Bellpine, as it frequently 
ſo happened, he affected to hang dowa 
his head and be entirely ſilent; or, if 
deſired by ſome one or other of the com- 
| to his thoughts I am no 
* 9 — Ren he ſay: 
6 Mr: Jeffamyiomy Friends and I ſhoul, 
© be loth to think him capable of a bad 
© ation. Miſs Jenny is certainly a 
« fine girl, and fo is Miſs Chit: if he 
© has changed his ſentiments, he, doubt< 
4 leſs, has his reaſons; but IKnOw no- 
« thing of it. 1 
His . with Jemmy was ſo 
well known, that theſe. indeterminate” 
anſwers from him gave more credit to 
the ſtory than the moſt poſitive aſſur - 
ances given by any other perſon could 
have done. Nor was this all: to give 
the greater appearance of the truth of 
what he thought it-was ſo much his ãn - 
tereſt to have believed, he contrived it 
fo that Jemmy and Miſs: Chit u, 
ently be ſeen together in publick 
r PpPlacze, 
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places, though, for the moſt part, they 
met without the leaſt deſign on the ſide 
of either of them. : 


Jemmy, indeed, could not avoid be- 


ing ſomewhat acceſfary in corroborating 
the aſperſion caſt upon himſelf; as he 
Had been introduced to that young lady, 
andreceived by herin the manner above- 
mentioned, the complaifance due to her 
ſex and rank, joined to the pleaſure he 
took in hearing her ſing and play, 
obliged him fometimes to viſit her: 
Bellpine was generally with them; and 
when he was fo, always found ſome 

retext or other to draw them out where 
he knew there would be people who 
would not fail to take notice of their 
being together. 

It requires more pains to be a villain 
than ſome people may imagine: beſides 
impoſing upon Jemmy, and making 
him a& in a manner which ſhewed his 
fentiments to the world far different 
from what they were in reality, Bell. 
pine had alſo another card to play, which 
coſt him little lefs contrivance. As he 
had poffeſſed Miſs Chit with a belief 
that Jemmy was ſeriouſly inſpired with 
a paſſion for her, and knew very well 
that gentteman's behaviour had not at 
all been conformable to the affurances 
he had given her on this account, it 
behoved him to reconcile this contra- 
dition ſo as not to leave her any room 


to ſuſpe& the deception he had put upon 


her. He therefore. continued, day by 
day, to carry her ſome freſh intelligence 
of the fine things Jemmy faid of her; 
and inſinuated, that there was a deſign 
on foot, which, when once executed, 
would afford bim à plaviible pretence 
for breaking off entirely with Jenny; 
and that then he would avow his paſ- 
fion, and declare himſelf only devoted 
to her, 
Whether this young lady was abſo- 
lutely convinced of the truth of what 
he ſaid, I will not take upon me to de- 
termine; becauſe, indeed, it is high! 
probable ſhe never gave herſelf the 
trouble to examine the conſiſtency of 
the ſtory. 7 
. Dangerous, however, might ſuch an 
impoſſtion have been to ſome ladies to 
have been flattered with the hopes of an 
alliance with a man ſuch as Jemmy, 
perfectly agreeable in his perſon, ac- 
compliſhed in his manners, and opulent 
in his fortuge;-and then to find at once 
all thoſe goldenexpeRations vaniſh into 


air, might certainly have been fatal i 
it's confequences to a heart young, ten. 
der, and unexperienced in deceit. Hap. 
py was it for Miſs Chit, in this point 
at leaſt, that the variety of company, 
the many fine things ſaid to her by per. 
fons of condition, and particularly the 
deyoirs, whether feignedor real, of a cer. 
tain foreign minifter, hindered her from 
being too attentive to the idea which the 
artifices of Bellpine might otherwiſe 
have engroffed her with. 


CHAP, XV. 


CONTAINS AN EXAMPLE, THAT FOR 
A WOMAN TO BE TOO GOOD 18 
NOT ONE OF THOSE THINGS 
WHICH ARE IMPOSSIBLE TO Bt 
FOUND IN HUMAN LIFE, 


"T7 OUGH the foregoing report, 
b 


egun and induftrioufly propa- 
gated by Bellpine, had ſpread itſelf 
through all the acquaintance both of 


Jemmy and Jenny, yet it did not pre- 


fently reach the ears of either of them; 
and they went on, as they had been ac- 
cuſtomed to do, communicating to each 
other every little adventure which fell 
into the way of each, provided they 
were ſuch as might be, in any mea- 
fure, conducive to the important end 
propoſed, that of rectiſying or improv- 
ing their minds, ; 

Among the many they recited to each 
other, ſome of which were too triffing 
to be inſerted here, Jemmy happened 
upon one of a moſt extraordinary na- 
ture, and therefore muſt not be omit- 
ted: it was this. | 

He had been for ſome time pretty 
converſant with a gentleman na 
Kelſey; he was a man of family, for- 


tune, good-fenſe, and a very agreeable 


companion; but one thing was ſaid of 
him, that, in the opinion of all the dif- 
creet part of his acquaintance, tarniſh- 
ed the luſtre of all his other qualines, 
that of his being a very bad huſband 
to a moſt deſerving wife. 

This lady, to whom he had been 


married ſcarce” a year, was very young) 


beautiful, and had every thing in her 
perſon to make her beloved; and was in 
Leh eſtimation: for the ſtrictueſs of her 
virtue, her piety,” and the affability of 
her behaviour: how could it then 

ſeem ſtrange to Jemmy, that two per 
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ſons of the characters theſe bore in the 
world ſhould not live happily together? 
He never heard any mention of the diſ- 
agreement between them, without feel- 
ing a kind of painful curioũty for the 
cauſe; but he could nd none who were 
able to give him any information in 
that point, though every one ſpoke 
loudly of the effetts. Chance at laſt 
preſented him with the wiſhed- for diſco- 
very: a gentleman of diſtinction, a 
dftant relation of Jemmy's, was to have 
a private concert at his own houſe; 
Jemmy was one of the invited perſons, 
with leave to bring any friend with 
him whom he ſhould think proper; on 


'which he made choice of Kelſey, and 
accordingly made a viſit to him on the 


morning of the day appointed, to deſire 
he would accompany him to this enter- 
tainment, if not previouſly engaged to 
any, other. 6 

Mr. Kelſey, thanking him for the 
obliging offer he had made him, replied, 
that he had no engagement at all upon 
his hands: But if i had,* ſaid he, 1 
© ſhould be tempted to break through 
© it, ſince I am certain none could af- 
© ford me ſo much real pleaſure as that 
© of waiting on Mr. Jeſſamy any where; 
© but more eſpecially, continued he, 
© on an occaſion ſo perfectly agreeable 
© to my taſte,” 

* Jemmy, after having made a ſuitable 
return to this compliment, was pre- 
paring to take leave, and defired that 
they might meet at White's Chocolate 
Houſe about fix: but the other would 
not ſuFer him to depart in this man- 
ner; he inſiſted on his ſtaying to dine 
with him, and paſs the time where he 
was till the hour arrived in which they 
ſhould adjourn to a place more agree- 
able, Jemmy would have excuſed him- 
ſelf from dining, as he had not the ho- 
nour, he ſaid, to be known to his lady: 
to which Mr. Kelſey anſwered, that 
his wife was not ignorant of the reſpect 


due from her to any of her huſband's 


friends. „ | . 
The curiofity that Jemmy had for 
being an eye-witneſs of a lady's de- 
portment whom he had heard io much 
ef, and as yet had never ſeen, - ſhe ſel- 

appearing in any publick place, 
prevailed with him at-length to comply 
with her huſband's requeſt; they amuſed 
themſelves with looking over ſome fine 
ieces of muſick which Mr. Kelſey had 
morning brought home in ike, 
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till three o'clock, at which hour he 
had ordered-dinner to be ready. 

The clock having ſtruck, that gen - 
tleman conducted his gueſt into the 
next room, where they found the ſide- 
board ſet out, the cloth laid, the corks 
of the bottles drawn, and every thing 
prepared for being ſerved up; but ne 
ſervant was in waiting; all was huſhed 
and ſilent as though they had juſt roſe 
from table, inſtead of not being as yet 
ſet down. | 

Mr. Kelſey waited. fome minntes, 
but at lait rung the bell, on which the 
butler came up; on being aſked if din- 
ner was not ready, he-replied, with 
ſome heſitation, that he would enquire 


of. the cook, and then went haſtily 


away; ſoon after Mr. Kelſey rung 
again, and another ſervant appeared, to 
whom his maſter making the ſame de- 
mand as to the former, anſwered blunt. 
ly, that his lady was not yet come out 
of her cloſet : © Go, then, and call her, 
ſaid Mr. Kelſey, The fellow went 
but returned immediately, and ſaid the 
door was locked; ard though he had 


both knocked and called could get no. 


anſwer; on which Mr, Kelſey grew ex- 
tremely red, and begging pardon of 
Jemmy for leaving him alone a mo- 
ment, flew up ſtairs himiſelf. 

Jemmy was very much ſurprized at 


all this, but had not time to make any- 


reflections on it. Mr. Kelſey came 
preſently down, followed by his lady, 
a very lovely woman indeed; bit ſeem- 
ed greatly diſconcerted. Jemmy. ad- 
vanced to pay her the civilities of a 
ſtranger, which, in ſpite of the confu- 
fion ſhe was in, ſhe received with the 
utmoſt ſweetneſs and good- breeding; 
and they all fat down to table. The 
firſt courſe was ſerved up in an inſtant; 
the garniſhing of the diſhes was ele- 


gant enough, and inviting to the appe- 


tite, as doubtleſs what they contained 
would alſo have been, if not fo much 
rolonged beyond the neceſſary time. 
r. Kelſey ſtuck his fork firſt into one 
thing and then into another, then threw 
it down, bit his lips, and ſcemed in 

reat emotion. | Font 
Jemmy could be at no ſoſs to gueſs 
the occaſion; and, to palliate the-diſ- 
content he aw him in, helped himſelf 
pretty plentifully out of that diſh which 
was neaxeſt to him: but never was any 
thing ſo ſpoiled; the trufſles, morel les, 
artichokes, and. other ſuch; thifigs as 
F2 ſhould 
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ſhould embelliſh the ſauce, were in a 
manner diffolved in it; and the meat 
itſelf wanted little of being ſo too; fo 
that nothing but the bones diſcovered 
what it was, Yet Jemmy fell to eating 
heartily, crying that it was very fine, 
that it was dreſſed exactly to his taſte: 
but this politeneſs in him did not re- 
ſtore the good- humour of his friend; 
the lady, too, was in ſome pain on ſee. 
ing the ill effects which her ſtaying too 
Jong in the cloſet had produced; and, 
addreſſing herfelf to Jemmy—* I am 


s afraid, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, © that your com- 
„ plaiſance at this time gets the better 


s of your ſincerity: what is here is ver 
© much over- done; but I hope we mall 
< not find every thing io,' 

As ſhe ended theſe words, a ſervant 
ſet a fine hare upon the table; and Mr, 
Kelſey, flattering bimſelf that his wife 
might be a true propheteſs on this oc- 
caſion, took up his knife and fork once 
more, in order to carve; but the ſkin 
was ſo dried by being kept at a diſtance 
from the fire, that he found ſome diffi- 
culty to penetrate it; and when with 


much labour he had done fo, the fleſh 


beneath fell ſpontaneouſly from the 
bones, and indeed was almoſt fit for 
pulverizing. Mr. Kelſey, who was 
naturally fiery, and apt to kindle on 
every little provocation, now Joſt all 
patience; he flung the diſh from him 
with ſuch a vehemence, that but for the 
footman's agility ip catching it between 
his hands, it muſt have fallen on the 
floor. ; | 
The lady, who was all confuſion, 


ſaid ſhe was ſorry and aſhamed that it 


had happened ſo. * Sdeath, Madam!” 
cried he, ſtarting from the table, © does 
it ever happen otherwiſe? If you had 
© even common decency, you would 
not treat me in this manners can you 
© find no time to pray but when dinner 
is coming upon table? Muſt my ap- 
petite continually be ſtarved, my peace 
© deſtroyed, my reputation ſcandalized, 


4 my friends affronted, and all throygh 


« your unſeaſonable devotion ?'——* It is 


© mighty well, my dear,” replied ſhe, 


Ting; * it is mighty well: but I ſhall 
« ſay no more; it is from Heaven alone 
tat I muſt ſeek ſupport, under the 
ill humour and inteinperance of a 
4 huſband.* Then turning to Jemmy, 
aſked his pardon for what had paſſed, 
and went baſtily out of the room with 
eyes all bathed an-tearg, . 


Would to Heaven I had never feen 
your face!* cried Mr. Kelſey fy. 
riouſly, and ſtamping with his foot ay 
ſhe was goinz out; but ſhe took no no. 
tice either of his words or actions, and 
paſſed on as faſt as ſhe could. He con- 
tinued walking about. the. room with 
geſtures which eyidently denoted the 
inward rage he was poſſeſſed of, while 
Jemmy1aboured, though for ſome time 
in vain, to conyince him that he was in 
the wrong .to put himſelf into ſuch 
agitations on account of an accident, 

* Call it not an accident, Mr, Jef. 
© ſamy!* replied he: © what you have 
© now been witneſs of has been almoſt 
© every day repeated ever ſince our mar- 
© riage, Oa!' continued he, almoſt 
raving, how I could curſe the hour, 
the day, the inftitution, ſacred as it 
© 18 called, that joined together two 
© ſuch oppoſites 

At lait, however, the conſideration 
he had for his friend got the hetter of 
the reſentment he had againſt his wife; 
and fitting down again, and, makin 
E do ſo alſo—“ I know not, ' fai 

e, whether I ſhall ever be forgiven 
© for the rudeneſs I have been guilt 
of: you, indeed, ſuffered too _ 
through the folly of my wife; and 1 
ought not to have prolonged your 
penance by my ill-humour, notwith- 
ſtanding the juſtifiableneſs of it, had 
] been alone.“ 

He then, without waiting for Jem- 
my's reply, called to the butler, and 
aſked him if there were any cold meats 
in the houſe that might ſupply the de- 
ficiency they had SRaindd, the man 
on this ran down ſtairs, aud preſently 
returned, followed by another ſervant 
with a large ham, of which a very lit- 
tle had been cut. Come, my dear 
friend, ſaid Mr. Kelſey, a cold re- 
«. paſt. is better than none at all: thig 
© we bad yeſterday, and could not be 
* ſpoiled, though the chickens about it 
fell to pieces of themſelves, like the 
hare you juſt now ſaw,” He ſaid no 
wore, but fell heartily on the ham before 
them, Jemmy, who for all his com- 
plaiſance had made but half a dinner, 
followed bis example; and a deſſert, 
conſiſling of tarts, pitty-pattics, jellies, 
fruits, and ſuch like things, being af- 
terwards placed upon the table, neither 
of theſe gentlemen had any reaſon to 
complain of their bad living that day: 
When the cloth and ſervants we 
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- withdrawn,and the bottle and the glaſſes 
were the ſole witneſles of theif conver- 


: 4 
ſation, Jemmy, finding the one wAs, 


now in a. diſpoſition to bear it, began 


now to railly him a little 07 th- ſybjeR, 


of his late diſquiets. Faitb! rep f 
Mr. Kelſey, I have a true Engliſhi ſto- 
« mach of my own, and cannut bear the 


« leaſt diſappointment in victuals; and 


« this fervour of devotion takes my wife 
« at ſuch odd periods, that, v nether I 
© have company, or am obliged 0 go 
« out on buſineſs at an appointed hour, 
I never can be certain that dinner will 
« be ſerved according to the time. 

« This unhappy humour in her,” 
continued he, it is that drives me fo 
much abroad; I am compelled by it 
« to entertain my friends at a tavern, 
« to tranſact all my affairs there; and 
ſometi mes, indeed, to refreſh my own 
© ſenſes with peace, and a bit of meat 
« dreſſed as it ought to be. Ho is it 
© poſſible I ſnould love home, when the 
very perſon in whoſe power it chiefly 
« is to render it agreeable, exerciſes that 
power rather to create diſguſt than 
« Fixing 2 I once loved her; and none 
* but ſhe herſeWf could have weaned my 
heart from the tender paſſion I had 
« for her; but, beſides, whenever I 
complain of what you have ſeen, and 
6 ſome other irregularities in domeſtick 
« life, ſhe burſts into tears and re- 
© proaches ; accuſes me of unkindneſs, 
of intemperance, prophanenels to 
« Heaven, of regarding too much the 
* things of this world, and ſuch like 
© ſtuff; which, if I fly to avoid, I am 
' atleaſt juſtified in the poct's words— 


& Clamours our privacies uneaſy make, 
Birds leave their neſts diſturbed, and beaſts 
e their haunts forſake - | 


Jemmy, who could find little to ſay 
in the detence of Mrs. Kelſey, and who 
bad too much complaiſanee and good- 
nature to ſay any thing againſt her, ar:- 
fully waved the converſation, and ſtart- 
ed more agreeable ſubjects; between 
which and the bottle they paſſed the 
time till the hour arrived which called 

to the concert. This being an en- 
tertainment adapted to the taſtæ of both 
theſe gentlemen, it is not to be doubted 
ut the pleaſure they received in it 
toned for all the mortifications of the 


preediog day ; but, as itpreſented ag · 


" . 


thing material enough to acquaint the 
reader il Ins mall ; 


mention of at. _ 
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TREATS GN ON SUCH MATTERS 
AS, IT 18 IGHLY PROBABLE, 
SOME READERS-WILL BE APT TO 
SAY MIGHT HAVE BEEN RECITED 
IN AMORE LACOQNICK MANNER,IF 
NOT TOTALLY OMITTED;z BUT 
AS THERE ARE OTHERS, THE 
AUTHOR IMAGINES MUCH THE 
GREATER NUMBER, WHO MAY BE 
OF A DIFFERENT OPINION, IT 1$ 
JUDGED PROPER THAT THE MA. 
JORITY SHOULD BE OBLIGED. 


EMMY, to whom the riddle of 


Mr. Kelſey's diſagreement with his 
wife was now fully explained, no ſooner 
found himſelf at home, and alone, than 
he began to make the ſerious reflections 
both on the accident he had been wit- 
neſs of, and the rea] ſource from whence 
ſuch unfortunate effects were originally 
derived. 

© It is not,” ſaid he within himſelf, 
* youth, beauty, wealth, or even a mu- 
* tual affetion in the parties before 
* marriage, that is ſufficient to conſti- 
* tute their happineſs, when once en- 
* tered into that (tate; neither Mr, 
* Kelſey nor his wife are wanting in 
any of thoſe endowments or accom- 
© pliſhments which one would think 
«© neceſſary io endear them to each other 
© vet how milerable are they! It mul 
* therefore be, that a conformity o 
principles, a parity of ſentiments and 
© bumours, and a certain ſympathy of 
* ſoul, ought to be the firſt + in the 
: Ne chain; and, without them, 
« all 
* have no power to bind. 
* I think,” continued he, © that my 
© friend has every requiſite for makin 
a good huſband, were it his lot to 
© have. been united to a woman of his 


© own gay temper; and the lady, whe 


no creates ſuch unealineſs both to 
© herſelf and bim, would certainly bave 
made no leſs excellent a wife, had 
© ſhe been Married to an enthuſiaſt.” 
On reaſoning farther, under various 

iſcontents that ſo frequently diſturb 
che felicity gf conjugal life, he con- 


make no faither - 


the others fall to the ground, and 
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cluded, that good - nature RfFfnilirude 
of diſpoſition, though the” things 
conſidered, and ſeldom, if ever, en- 
quired into, by the perſons about to be 
united, were, indeed, ,the,chiet ingre- 
dients to make their fu 'd appinels, 

Theſe confiderations' led him into an 
examination of Jenn % eh viour, even 
from her infancy, with much greater 
attention than ever ht had done before; 
and the more he did fo now, the leſs he 
could find to wiſh were changed : no- 
thing had ever appeared in her which 
ſeemed to him to Rand in need of the 
Ieaſt rectification; ſhe had never be- 
trayed a too ſtrong attachment to any 
one thing; no caprice, no whimſical 
flights, no affectation, no pride of ex- 
citing the envy cf her own ſex, or of 

iving pain to thoſe of the cther. In 
; words and ad ions ſhe preſerved the 
happy medium of neither being roo gay 
and giddy, nor too ſullen and referyed : 
nor was all this mere outward ſhew; 
he could not ſuſpe& her of diſguiſe, as 
he had known her before ſhe could ar- 
rive at the power, even if ſhe had the 
will, of pretending to be other than ſhe 
really was. 

Though he was in no haſte to be 
married, yet, as he intended nothing 
more than being ſo, one time of other, 

-yeat cauſe he had to thank Heaven for 
Lg ſo peculiarly propitious in the 
Tot ordained for him: nor was he in- 
ſenſible or ungrateful for the bounty, 
and had ſo true an eſteem and affection 
for his dear Jenny, that we'may almoſt 
give it to the reader for a certainty, that 
no temptation whatever could have 
made him entertain the leaſt thought of 
any other woman for a wife. 

He went pretty early the next morn- 
ing to her apartment, which he ſeldom 
failed to do, when he had no farther 
buſineſs than to give her the box jour ; 
but never when he had any thing to 
communicate in relation to the agree- 
ment made between them: he knew, 
indeed, that ſhe had very little occaſion 
for any leſſons of improvement from 
the faults of others; but he took an 
io ſinite pleaſure in hearing the judi- 
cious obſervations ſhe always made on 
every occaGon that preſented itſelf to 
her. He met her at the door; her 
chair waited, and ſhe was juſt ready to 
' ſep into it. © You are going out, I 
« perceive;” ſaid he; and I will not 


# detain you. Indeed but you ſhall,” 
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replied Ae I vas only going to cha. 
pel 10 05 can do as well in the af. 
© ternp och. | 

n Bot how, rejoined he, ſhall 1 

© antwer to myſelf for being an Impe. 
c dient % any act of religion? 
Religion,“ cried ſhe, does not en. 
join us to be rude or unkind to our 
friends; and I know hot if a juſt ob. 
« ſervance of the duties of focial life he 
© not a more acceptable ſacrifice to the 
© Deity than all the oraiſons our lips 
* can utter.“ She ſaid no more; but 
having diſmifled the chairman, made 
Jemm go up ſtairs; where ſhe inſtantly 
tollowed him. As ſoon as they were 
ſat down—* I dived yeſterday,” ſaid he, 
ſmiling, with a lady who would have 
thought herſelf guilty of the extremeſt 
© impiety and prophanenefs to have 
* ſhewn half that complaiſance to her 
© huſband which I have juſt now re. 
* ceived from you,” 
She muſt then have very little af. 
fection for him indeed,” replied Jenny; 
and alſo be equally ignorant of the 
laws of the inſtitution by which, as 
I take it, the is bound to oblige and 
to obey him in all reaſonable things. 
But I ſee, continued ſhe, © by your 
countenance, that you are big with 
ſome new intelligence ; ſo, pray, do 
not delay letting me have it. 

Jemmy then made her an exact recital 
of the entertainment he had met with at 
Mr. Kelſey's; the brulée between the 
huſband and the wife; the impatience 
of the one, and the provocation given 
for it by the other. Jenny laughed 
heartily at the beginning of the ſtory, 
but grew more grave towards the latter 
end of it; and, perceiving he had con- 
cluded; gave her ſentiments on what he 
had been teMing her in theſe terms, 

* Can any one take this for piety?” 
ſaid ſhe. I would not be ſo unchari- 
© table as to think Mrs, Kelſey an hy- 
« pocritez but, certainly, ſuch a beha- 
© viour has nothing in it of the air of 
© true devotion!*? To which he re- 
plicd, that he muſt do her juſtice to be- 

ieve, from what he could gather from 
the diſcourſe he had afterwards with her 
huſband, who was not in a diſpoſition 
to be more favourable than the occaſion 
required, that all the miſtakes ſhe is 
guilty of — corn entirely from too 
warm a zeal in what the thinks the du- 
ties of religion; © + 1h 4409 
There are hours enough, ſaid => 
18 


GS. 0 . oa 


« to be ſpent in prayer, without break. 
ing in upon thoſe which the ceeconomy 
« of the family requires. I am far from 


« depreciating religious worſhipz but 


« there are times for all things: and 
„Mrs. Kelſey makes choice of ſuch as 
© are ſo utterly improper, as, if it really 
« ariſes from piety, renders it, in my 
« opinion, ſach a kind of piety as has 
« little merit in it. I am rather afraid, 
continued ſhe, after a pauſe, * that, 
« through floth, and a certam indo- 
« lence in nature, ſhe neglects paying 
« that tribute to Heaven which is due 
« from every reaſonable creature at fit 
times; and at length, remembering 
«© her omiſſion, runs to wipe off one 
« fault by committing a ſtill greater: 
for I would fam know, whether driv- 
© ing a huſband to the extremes you 
« ſay Mr. Kelſey is guilty of, be not a 
much worſe error than even not pray- 
© ing at all? For my part,” added ſhe, 
with a more gay air, © I ſhould have no 
notion of ſaving my own foul by do- 
© ing what would infallibly ruin ano- 
© ther's z eſpecially that of a perſon in 
' whoſe happineſs, both here and here- 
after, I ought to take ſo great an in- 
© tereſt,” 

Jemmy had a very high regard both 
for the myſteries and duties of revealed 
religion; though, like moſt other gay 
gentlemen of his age, he was little prac- 
uſed in the rules: but, had he been a 
more ſtrit obſerver of church diſci- 
pline, he could not well have diſap- 
proved of the ſeytiments Jenny.had de- 
clared. He told her ſhe had argued 
like a caſuiſtz and that he was ſure 
there was never a clergyman in Eng- 
land but muſt agree with her on this 

int, 

a do not know that,” anſwered ſhe; 
but, I can tell you, I durſt not ſpeak 
in the manner I have done, without 
* thinking I had ſufficient authority for 
* it, from a little account given to my 
* father, by a very learned and werth 
* divine, of one of his pariſhioners. 
* was very young when I heard it; 
* but, as it made a laſting impreſſion on 
* my mind, if you will afford me your 
* attention, I will repeat it.“ Jemmy 
having aſſured her ſhe would confer a 
very great obligation on him by fo do- 
ing, the went on with her diſcourſe in 
1s manner, | 


Tue  reverend gentleman I 1 


* megtioned,” ſaid ſhe, was not only 
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an excellent preacher, but alſo an ex- 


cellent man; all his actions were ſo 
many precepts, and his example a 
kind of living law: for · there was no 
virtue which he laboured to inſpire 
in others that he did not, in the higheſk 
degree, put in practice himſelf, He 
frequently favoured my father with 


his company, continued ſhe: © they, 


were extremely intimate; and, when 
the two good old gentlemen got toge- 
ther, there never was a gap in conver. 
ſation, One evening, in particular, he 
came to our houſe; and my father, who 
was at church that day, and found a 
very thin congregation, was begin- 
ning to lament to him the decay of 
religion; to which the doctor replied 
in theſe terms; I think I remember 
his very words: Aye, Mr. Jeſ- 


% ſamy!” ſaid he, © I am afraid in- 


deed, that religion is at a very low 


«© ebb at this time; but we mult pot 
© always impute the want of it to thoſe 


who we do not fee conſtantly at pub- 


lick worthip, even though we ſhould 
„% know they were not detained from it 


6 by any infirmity either of mind or 
0 


body : there are a thouſand acci- 
dents -which may intervene, and 


* withhold them ſrom the diſcharge of 
„this duty; nay, in ſome caſcs, it 
1% may ſo happen that it is laudable to 
„ be abſent. Lou look ſurprized, Mr. 


% Jeflamy, 


»3 


continued he, perceiving 


my father did ſo; “ but I can eaſily 
„ convince you of the truth of what L 
* ſay. I came now from viſiting a 
% lady, who, till within this month, or 
« thereabouts, has not been at church 
„for near ſeven years z though, before 
* that time, nobody more conſtantly 


attended: and yet I, firmly believe 


% that there is not a better and more 
« pious woman in the world.“ 


* Theſe laſt words were far from 
leſſening the aſtoniſhment my father 
had been in from the beginning of 
this diſcourſe ; but he would not in- 
terrupt the doctor; who went on 


thus. ö 14 
To eaſe you of that ſuſpenſe which, 


« I find, I have raiſed in you, ſaid 


he, „know., Mr. Jeflamy, that this 


« excellent lady flew not from divine 
« ſervice to purſue the pleaſures of the 
4 town, nor to gratify any ſenſpal in- 
« clination of her on; but to ſhut 
« herſelf up in a cloſe room wich an 


« aged parent, who, preſſed beneath 


« the 


- « = —_ 
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* the weight of years and infirmities, 
* unable to go out herſelf, and equally 
* ynwilling to receive any viſits from 
* thoſe who knew her in a more ſan- 
*© guine ſtate, had no conſolation but 
* in the dutiful cares of this beloved 
* daughter, who was continually em- 
t ployed about her, adminiſteringevery 
% thing in her power for her relief. — 
© It is impoſſible for me, ſaid Jenny, 
purſoing the thread of her diſcourſe, 
© to remember half the encomiums he 
© made on this act of filial piety : but 
© this I know, that I have ever fince 
© been fully convinced, that, while we 
© are here upon earth, all the prayers 
* we can make to Heaven will be in- 
© ſufficient to atone for neglecting to 
© diſcharge, as well as is in our power, 
© the duties of our ſeveral ſtations.” 
" Jemmy was now about to tell her 
how much his opinion, in this point, 
coincided with what ſhe had delivered; 
but ſhe happened to be in a very talka- 
tive humour; and this being a ſubject 
which, in her ſerious moments, had 


frequently occurred to her, ſhe would 


not quit it for the ſake of hearing any 
iſes given to herſelf, 

There are ſome people, reſumed 
the, © who are hypocrites without know- 
* ing themſelves that they are ſo; they 
fal, they pray inceſſantly; they are 
* abufidant in giving to charitable uſes, 
and do many other great and landable 


© actions; but then they do them not 
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* ſo much for the fakt of the religion 


© that enjoins us to do all the good we 
© can, as for the ſake of gratifying their 
© own vanity in being able to perform 
more than their neighbours.—“ This 
© 1s oftentation,* cried Jemmy, inter- 
rupting her; © and I am afraid that too 
© many of thoſe great actions, ſo hy- 
0 ee extolled in panegyrick, 
if ſearched into the bottom, would 
© be found to proceed from no other 
ſource.— Oſtentation,“ anſwered 
ſhe, is different from the propenſity I 
mean. Oſtentation, as Frake it, is 
rather an ambition of appearing bet- 
© ter in the eyes of others than we ei- 
'< ther are, or will take any pains to be, 
in fact: but what I am ſpeaking of 
is an innate triumph of the heart; a 
mental exultation within ourſelves in 
* the imagination that ve, in reality, 
© excel ot art N and this, I think. 
may be called a ſpiritual pride. I 
have heard ſuch ſtrange ſtories,” con · 


tinued Jenny, * ſuch unacconntablein. 
© ſtances, in relation to this ſame ſpi- 
* ritual pride among the nuns abroad 
as I ſhould have looked upon to hare 


and ridicule that way of worſhip, if 
they had not been ſolemnly averred to 
me by a lady who is herſelf a Roman 
Catholick, was two years a penfioner 
in a monaſtery at Paris, and an eye. 
witneſs of the truth of what ſhe ſaid,” 
Here ſhe was preparing to repeat ſome 
of thoſe particulars which the lady had 

ade her acquainted with ; but was 
prevented by a fervant who came into 
the room to call her down to dinner: 
on which Jemmy, as ſhe was a boarder, 
took his leave, probably with leſs re- 
luctance if the cobje& they had been 
engaged in had happened to be one of 
a more entertaining nature. Nor will 
the reader find any reafon to be greatly 
diſſatisfied at the breaking off a con- 
verſation which could be little improy- 
ing, as an exceſs of devotion is not 
among the reigning errors of the pre- 
ſent times. 


* 


CHAP. XVII. 


WILL IN ALL LIKELIHOOD APPEAR, 
TO THE GREATEST PART OF OUR 
READERS, A GOOD DEAL MORE 
INTERESTING THAN TRE FOR- 
MER, 


FTER that converſation which 
| had engroſſed the whole of the 
preceding Chapter, a multiplicity of 
engagements, of one ſort or other, ſo 
took up Jemmy's time, that he could 
not find one hour to viſit his beloved 
and moſt- deſerving miſtreſs for three 
days ſucceſſively; but on the evening 
of the latter, he found, on his _ 
home, a little billet from her, whic 
had been left for him in the afternoon 3 
the contents whereof were as follow. 


© TO JAMES/JESSAMY, E3Q, 


© DEAR JEMMY, 
C Afro ſal has been made to me, 
r Ibich, before I accept of, I am 

© defirous to acquaint you with, 
© this is ſo fortunare as to find; you at 
© home, ſhall be glad of ſeeing you this 
evening; if not, expect you will not 


fail of calling on me in the morning 
2 * 


been mere inventions to depreciate 
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t us early as you can; becauſe I have rit, be wearied out z as the poet truly 


. 


4 « promiſed to give my final anfwer ſome ſays— 
, time to-morrow. Tam, with all fin- ef n | 
« « cerity, dear Jemmy, yours, &c. &c. Small jealouſies, indeed, enflam: defire 3 
- | © Too great not fan, but quite put out the fire.” 
f e ]. JassAUu r.“ - 
i \ | E Or as another, in my opinion, more 
4 On the firſt mention of this billet, emphatically expreſſes his fenfe of the 
1 after an abſence of ſo unuſual a length matter | 
g between theſe two lovers, when in the | 
| ſame town together, 1 dare believe that «© 'Tis juft, hen doubts without foundation 
many of my female readers expect to find © row, © 8 
it filled either with reproaches or com- Thoſe who believe us falſe ſhould find us ſo,” 
0 plaints; or, perhaps, with a mixture of | | ' : 
f both; but Jenny was of a different com- But I have ſeen too much how far 
| plexion from the generality of her ſexz the power of jealouſy; a paſſion truly 4 
4 ſhecould love without anxiety; and, glad called the poifon of 2 operates on 4 8 
7 as ſhe was, whenever ſhe ſaw the object female mind, not to be fenfible; that all 1 1 
f of her paſſion, was never angry or un- the advice I can give on this occaſion | l 
| happy when ſhe ſaw him not. If all will be entirely thrown away; and that i 
women could bring themſelves to be- I have more reaſon to aſk pardon of my | 
| have in the manner Jenny did, I can- fair readers for this digreſſion, than to | 


: not but think they would find their ac- flatter myſelf they will be any way pro- i 
count in it, not only in the tranquillity fited by it. To return to the buſineſs 38 
of their own minds, but alſo in render- of my hiſtory : it was too late when 218 
ing more permanent the affe&tion of the Jemmy received the above-mentioned 
man they loved: doubts, ſuſpicions, ſummons from his miſtreſs tojattend her 
and jealouſies, though ariſing from a that night, but hdcomplied with it very 
tender cauſe, frequently hurry the per- early the next morning, according to her 
lon poſſeſſed of them into ſuch furious requeſt; and, indeed, much ſooner than 
marks of reſentment, as, if the lover has ſhe could reaſonably baye expected he 
the leaſt inclination to break off, gives would have been ſtirring. He found 
| bim a fair pretence of doing ſo. ber encompaſſed with trunks and band 
The guilty heart, which, perhaps, boxes, and very buſy in packing up her 
might be in time reclaimed by it's own apparel : * You have found me prepar- 
conſciouſneſs of being in the wrong, is ing fora journey, cried ſhe; © which; 
| often hardened by upbraidings; there * notwithſtanding, I would neither re- 
18 a certain pride and obſtinacy in ſome © ſolve upon, nor promiſe to take, with- 
natures which will not bear reproof, * out receiving your approbation of it.” 
and makes them perſiſt in the errors —* You ſurprize mel [aid he: 4 ajour- 
which themſelves condemn, only be- * ney! and wait for my approbition of 
cauſe they are condemned by others. it !'——" Ves, replied ſne; it was 
But if the man who knows he juſtly © to that end I ſent for you in ſuch a 
, merits all the reproaches he can be load. hurry: but fit down, and I will tell 
ed with, can ſo ill endure rebuke, how * you all.“ Jemmy then took a chair; 
ſhallthe innocent, the faithful lover, ſup- and, ſhe placing herfelf in another oppo . 
port it? To be accuſed of a crime his ſite to him, began as follows. 
very apprehenſion ſhudders at, to be © You muſt know, ſaid the, * that I 
treated by the woman he adores witha * dined yeſterday, by invitation, at La- 
lullen coldneſs, and with cauſeleſs teſ= * dy Speck's; her ſiſter, Mrs. Wing- 
umonies of ſuſpicion, muſt give him the © man, was with her; they are both go- 
moſt poignant inquietude: and though * ing to Bathto«morrow, and were very 
| be ma ubmit to it at firſt, and be even © urgent with me to accompany them. 
pleaſ % as imagining ſuch a behaviour As I never ſaw that place, and have 
an indication of the moſt tender paſion * heard ſo much of it, I muſt confeſs E 
| m his miſtreſs; yet, when he finds all * ſhauld be well enough pleaſed to go 
$ endeavours to calm the tempeſt in. © with them thither ; eſpecially whey I 
her ſou] are fruitleſs, he will at laſt, eſ- have the opportunity of being eſeort - 
ecially if he is a man of ſenſe and ſpi- ed by three or four Rout fellows ads 
; | „ me- 
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even without 


Faid ſhe, returni 
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fire arms, by: way of defence from 


© the gentlemen-colleftors on the road.” 
— I know, replied Jemmy, * that 
* Lady Speck will abate nothing that 
* the thinks becoming her quality, and 
© always travels in a genteel manner. 
And fo you ſet out to-morrow ?*—*I 
do not tell you I ſhall ſet out at all,” 
anſwered ſhe; for I am not yet deter- 
* mined.* Jemmy then aſked her on 
what motive ſhe heſitated. Can you 
* not gueſs?” cried ſhe, looking kindly 
on him. No, upon my honour!” faid 
he. * Then you are not ſo juſt to me 
© as ought to be, returned ſhe 
gravely: you might have thought I 
* would agree to — this na- 
* ture, without having firſt conſulted 
o u. 5 

Me cried Jemmy; did you not 
tell me you ſhould like to go? — 
Ves, replied ſhe; but, as I ſuppoſe, 
© according to the 2 on which we 
* now ſtand, that it will be my duty 
£ hereafter to ſubmit my inclinations to 
the regulation of your will, I thought 
* it proper to give you a previous ſam - 
ple how eafy it will be for me to do 
* ſo. In fine, my dear Jemmy, I wilt 
© not go without your conſent; nor 
r approbation.” 

This is indeed a proof of tender- 
s neſs,” cried he, which T could not 
expect, nor can any way deferve,unleſs 
£ jt be by joining my entreaties with 
5 the ladies, that you will not refuſe 
their requeſt. Inſpeaking theſe words 


he roſe from his feat, and ſnatched her 


to his arms with an infinity of tranſport 
and affection. Then you are willing,” 
bim his embrace, 
* to part with me for the long ſpace of 
* ſix or ſeven weeks at leaſt ; for they 
do not purpoſe to return ſooner.” 

I will not pretend to be ſo much 
* the maſter of myſelf,” ſaid he, ſtill 
holding her by the hand, *as to be per- 
« feAly content during fuch a ſeparation 
© as you have mentioned; but I can ſee 
no reaſon to put my patience to ſo ſe- 
vere a trial; I might follow you di- 
realy, but it happens unluckily that 
my — whom 1 have lent for, 
comes to town to-morrow, and the 
affairs I have to ſettle with him will 
detain me for ſome days : but I be- 
lieve I may flatter myſelf with ſeeing 
my dear Jenny at Bath within a fort- 
night at rhe very fartbeſt.— May I 
then expect you cried ſhe, with a 


* 
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voice which expreſſed the utmoſt ſatis. 
fation. * You may not only ex 

* but depend upon my coming,” an; 
ſwered he: * you have the greateſt ſe; 
* curity for it that is in nature, which 
© is that of my own inclination, Pe. 
© heve me, my dear Jenny, that I never 
as eaſy when abſent from you for 


© any length of time; the thoughts of 


you ſtill mingled with all the little 
s ports and recreations of my child. 
© hood; and now, when riper years have 
made me more truly ſenſible of the 
perfections you are miſtreſs of, I feel 
it would be an utter impoſſibility to 
+ hive without ſeeing you.” 

She anſwered theſe fond expreſfions 
with others no leſs endearing ; after 
which ſhe told him, that, ſince he agreed 
to her going, and had promiſed to fol- 
low, ſhe would fend immediately, and 
let Lady Speck know ſhe ſhould be rea- 

to attend her lady ſhip next morning. 
Jemmy then left her to do as ſhe had 
ſaid, and went home to dreſs; but re- 
turned in the evening, and aid ſv 
with her, when nothing paſſed of con. 
ſequence enough to trouble the reader 
with, except his renewing the aſſurances 
he before had given her of ſeeing her at 
Bath as ſoon as his buſneſs was diſ- 


CHAP. XVII. 


CONTAINS A BRIEF ACCOUNT Of 
JENNY'S JOURNEY TO BATH; AND 
ALSO sou PASSAGES WHICH 
HAPPENED ON HER ARRIVAL 
THERE, 

r ht ſhe had all the rea · 

fon imaginable to be pleafed with 
this excurſion, not only in the por 

cation of her curioſity in the ſight of a 

place ſhe had heard ſo much of, but al- 

fo inthe ſociety of the company ſhe went 
with; of whoſe characters it is highly 
proper to give the reader ſome account. 

Lady Speck had been the wife of > 

perſon of diftin&ion, whom ſhe Joſt m 

the firſt year of their marriage; but : 

love trad not been in he leaf 22 

by either party in the formation o 

. — o ries had for his death Intle 


effect, either on the delicacy of her com- 


exion, or the ſprightlineſs of her bu- 
cw = ſhe had 4110 ſome eon ſolations 


which many widows want; for, beſides 


a very 
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a very large jointure ſeitled on her by 
her marriage - articles, ſhe was now in 
ſſeſſion of an eſtate of near two thou- 
ſand pounds a year, by the demiſe of an 
uncle. The age of this lady did not ex. 
ceed twenty-five; Miſs Wingman, who 
was her ſiſter by her mother's ſide, was 
fix or ſeven years younger, and a great 
heireſs; both of them had a great deal 
of wit and vivacity; but though they 
ſaw all the gay company in the town, 
and converſed freely, neither of them 
had been guilty of any thing that could 
call their conduct in queſtion, or caſt a 
blemiſh on their reputations. Theſe la- 
dies, to whoſe charaRers I ſhould alfo 
have added that of their being very a- 
eable in their perſons, could not fail 
of attracting a great number of admir- 
ers; and as their going to Bath was no 
ſecret, thoſe who were moſt. eager to 
ve the ſincerity of their attackmeat, 
thought they could not do it in a better 
way than by following them. N 
But there were two who diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves from all the reſt of their 
competitors, by a particular act of 
knight - errantry + theſe were Mr. Love - 
ve and Lord Huntley ; the one had 
for ſome time made his addrefles to La- 
dy Speck; and the other either was, or 
ended to be, paſſionately devoted to 
ſiſter. Theſe gentlemen, who 
intimate friends, and the confidanty of 


each other's paſſion, contrived a hittle 
plot of love and gallantry between them, 
the idea of which gave them 


pleafure as they doubted no 
miſtreſſes would receive 3 
tion of it. Having taken care to in- 
form themſelves as exüctly ns poſſible 
of the time in which the ladies were to 
ſt out, they left Lgadon ſome hours 
ſooner, and arrived it Maidenhead ear - 
ly enough to accompliſh what they had 
projected. They/put up at the firſt great 
inn in the town; and, having given or - 
ders for a very elegant dinner to be pre- 
. poſted themſelves in a room that 
ked towards the road, that they might 
be ready to intercept the ladies, in caſe 
they ſhould not intend to bait at this 
ace. | 
; » This precaution was neceſſary, for 
Lady Speck's Jehu was driving furi- 
dully on, as they generally do when paſ- 
through any town or village w 
have not orders to ſtop, The gen- 
demen ſaw them at a diſtance, and im- 
#ulinely fallied out, Lord Huatley's 


1 


51 
two ſervants laid hold of the bridles of 
the fore-horſes, and one of Mr. Love- 
grove's with an authoritative voice call - 
ed to the coachman to draw back the 
reins; their principsls, at the ſame time, 
advanced at the coach duor, and accoft- 
ed thoſe within it in theſe terms: We 
* arreſt you, ladies, in the name of 
Love,“ ſaid Lord Huntley; that god; 
© ſo umverſally obeyed, Has commiſ- 
* fioned us, his faithful votaries, to ſtop 
© your farther progreſs without bis-ſpe- 
* cial leave. Ceres and Bacchus are 
two of the party, added Mr. Love- 


groove; and it would be in vain for 


vou to think of reſiſtiag their united 
influence. e 
That momentary ſurpriee which the 
ladies were in at the firſt ſtoppage of 
their coach, vaniſhed on the fight of the 
prom Who had occakoned it; and 
ady Speek, who, happened to fit on 
that fide where they were, anſwered with 
a great deal of ſpirit— We have no- 
thing to do with the miſchievons fit- 
© tledeity;z but as to Ceres and Bac- 
© chus, they are beneficent powers, and 
© I think we ovght to ſhew them ſome 
© complaiſahce.<What fay you, la- 
© dies?” continued ſhe, turning to her 
fifier and Miſs Jeſſamy; the latter of 
whom being wholly unsequainted with 
the gentlemen, made no teply, nor in- 
deed had ſhe time; for Mits Wingman 
preſently took up the word, and faid 
— * Nay, ſiſter, I think we kave ne 
© choice to make; we are taken priſon- 
© ers, and. muſt ſubmit to the laws-of 
© the conquerors.” _ | 
The coach-door was then opened, the 
ladies were handed ont, and conducted 
into a room, where they found the ta- 
ble-cloth laid, and fide-beard ſet forth 
with.as much elegance and propriety as 
if they had been in their own houſes; 
but as they came ſomewhat ſooner than 
+ gen potted, Mr. Lovegrove 


the gentlemen ex 
left Lord Huntley to entertain them fot 


a moment, while he went down to give 


orders for haſtening dinner. As he was 


returving from this little expedition, 4 


poſt-charſe, attended by one ſervant; 
came galloping into the yard of the inn; 
the perſon who alighted from it was Sic 
Robert Manley, a very great acquain- 
tance of Mr. Lovegrove's ; they imme- 
diately faw each other, and motually 
advanced with open arms. On putting 
the queſtion to each other concerning 


the rout they py purſuing, Love- 
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prove related. in a few words, the me- reader that the table was elegantly fen: 


thod Lord Huntley and himſelf had 
taken to ingratiate themſelves into the 
favour of their miſtreſſes. | 

* You are happy fellows,” ſaid Sir 
Robert, ſmiling. '* I am for Bath too; 
hut you ſee how forlorn and ſolitary 
my journey will be in compariſon of 
s yours, who carry along with you thoſe 
c pleaſures I am obliged to goin ſearch 
of.“ Mr. Lovegrove then told him, 
there was a third lady in company, 
Who, young and handſome as ſhe is,” 
ſaid he, * is like to have but a dull time 
of it, as my lord and I have our par- 
* ticular attachments; therefore, if I 
could prevail on you to join us, we 
* ſhould beall right, and more at liber- 
© ty to indulge our ſeveral inclina- 
tions. I underſtand you,' replied 
the baronet ; and was never backward 
in my life to come to the relief of a 
« diſtreſſed fair-ove. I thall find ſome- 
thing or other to ſay to her, while 
5 you are entertaining your miltreſſes.” 
On this the other propoſed that he 


| ſhould proſecute his journey with them 


in Lord Huntley's landau; to which 
he alſo agreeing, diſcharged in the ſame 
igſtant the poſt-chaiſe that had brought 
him hither, and they went up ſtairs to- 

gether to join the company. © 
© ] have ftaid a long time,' ſaid Mr. 
Lovegrove, preſenting Sir Robert; but 
have brought my exculein my hand? 
This gentleman was particularly known 
to Lord Huntley, and no ſtranger to 
Lady Speck and her ſiſter, and was re- 
ceived by them with all imaginable de- 
monſtrations of ſatisfaction; but Jenny, 
not having the leaſt perſonal acquaint- 
ance with him, ſaid no more than what 
bare civility demanded from her to a 
man of his rank and charater. The 
converſation, during the time of dinner, 
becoming extremely gay and ſpirited, 
our young heroine bore a part in it with 
ſo much wit and vivacity, which, add- 
ed to her other charms, could not fail 
of captivating almoſt any heart not al- 
ready ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed in favour of 
another objet; his lordſhip and Mr. 
Lovegroye were defended, not only by 
the ideas, but alſo by-the preſence, of 
their miſtreſſes; but what the heart of 
Sir Robert Manley felt on the ſudden 
ruſh of ſuch united perfections will very 
ortly be diſcovered. ' 8 
It would be quite needleſs to tell the 
+ \ dd JO e * 4 
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ed, for no one can ſuppoſe, that gentle. 
men who had ke th much pains to 
acquire an opportunity of entertainin 

their miſtreſles, would omit any thin 

for that purpoſe which the place they 
were in was capable of furniſhing, The 
ſame ſpirit of gallantry continued dur. 
ing the. whole journey : wherever they 
baited, which was as often as any agree. 
able proſpect invited, the ladies had no- 
thing to pay, either for themſelves, their 
fervants, or their horſes. As they tra- 
velled very leiſurely, they found, on 
their arrival at Bath, their women-2t. 
tendants, who had come down with 
their luggage in the ſtage coach, had 
been there ſome hours before them, and 
prepared every thing neceſſary for their 
reception at the lodgings which Lady 
Speck had previouſly taken care to ſe- 


Cure. 


It being towards evening when the 
came into the town, the ee 
ter ſeeing their fair companions ſafe in- 
to their apartments, withdrew, on pre- 
tence of leaving them to take that re- 
poſe which the'delicacy of their conſti- 
tutions might require; but, in reality, 
to go about the execution of a project 
they had all three been concerting on 
the road, and which they imagined 
would give the ladies a ſecond ſurprize, 
no leſs agreeable than the former, They 
had been told there were a company of 
players, and a tolerable good band of 
muſick, at that time in town; and as 
theſe people were to be employed for 
what they had deſigned, they went di- 
rectly to the theatre, and hired ſuch as 
they found moſt fit for their purpoſe; 
which was ho other than to compliment 
the ladies, bn their arrival, in a manner 
altogether new and unexpected. 

Lord Huntley, who was a native of 
the kingdom of Ireland, had brought 
over with him a little muſical inter- 
lude, which had been exhibited-at 2 
marriage-feaſt where his lordthip had 
been a gueſt, As they were upon the 
ſubject of gallantry, he propoſed to Mr. 
Lovegrove to entertain the ladies with 
this piece, by way of giving them their 
welcome to Bath, in caſe they ſhould be 
able to procure people to perform the 
parts. The perſonages which compoſed 
the drama, were Love, Honour, ane 
Pleaſure. Mr: Lovegrove was charm- 
ed with the thought; and Sir — 
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Miley faid, that nothing could be 
more ſuitably adapted to the deſign they 
at preſent upon. 

"The Ny houſe, ax I have already 
faid, ſupplied them with performers 
better than they could even have boped 
ſor in that place: a flaxen- haired boy, 
with ſparkling eyes, cheeks which imi- 
tated the new-blown roſe, and an ad- 
mirahle voice, was choſen to repreſent 
the God of Soft Defires. A man of a 
molt graceful aſpect, and who had great 
fcill in muſick, was to appear in the 
character of Honour. A very beautiful 
young woman, and who alſo ſung well, 
was to aſſume the name of Pleaſure ; 
and ſeemed, by her looks and manner, 
to be capable of giving a very juſt idea 
of the character ſhe bore. 

Theſe people, properly habited and 
equipped for the ſeveral parts they were 
to act, and attended'by muſicians with 
various kinds of inſtruments, were all 
placed in a cloſe arbour, at the farther 
end of the garden belonging to the houſe 
where the ladies lodged ; the miſtreſs 


of which Lord Huntley had acquainted 


with the deſign of ſurprizing the ladies 
with a morning's entertainment, and 
conducted them in through a back -door 
with ſecreſy, according to the direc- 
tions given her by his lordſhip. Every 
thing being thus prepared, a ſervant 
was diſpatched to the ladies, with the 
compliments of Lord ' Huntley, Mr. 
Lovegrove, and Sir Robert Manley; 
and entreating permiſſion to wait on 
them, which being granted, they all im- 
mediately went ; the latter of theſe gen- 
temen having, perhaps, as ſtrong an 
attachment t6 be of the party as either 
of the former. ' | 

Scarce were the firſt ſalutations over 
when the concert- began with an over- 
ture of wind and ſtring inſtruments, ac- 
companied with an harpſichord: the 
ladies ftarted—* Bleſs me !* cried one, 
what is this? Mufick,” cried an- 
ether; and ſo near us! where can it 
come from? —“ The ſounds,” ſaid 
Mr. Lovegrove, *'ſeem to me to pro- 
ceed from behind the houſe.— Cer- 


© tainly it is ſo,” rejoined Lord Hont- 
I fancy, ladies, you will hear 


Dit more diſtinctly in the next room.“ 
In ſpeaking theſe words, without ſtay- 
mg for permiſſion to do ſo, he threw 
open the tolding-doors, and they all ran 
W. But how'prodigiouſly were the fair 
{yience ſurprized, when, on drawing 
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4 the curtains, they ſaw the garden 
planted on each ſide with muſicians, who 
all, at the ſight of them, bowed with the 


moſt profound reverence almoſt to the 


earth, in token that it was to them their 
preſent laboùrs were devoted. — 

* What can this mean ?? ſaid Lady 
Speck. Here are thoſe coming,“ re- 


plied Mr. Lovegrove, * who I believe 


© will explain the myſtery.” There was 
time for no more on either fide ; Ho- 
nour ruſhed forth from his leafy covert, 
conducting little Cupid by the hand, 
and both advanced together to the mid- 
dle of the alley; where, after making 
their obeiſance to the windows, they 
began a duet, expreſſing the advantages 
each of them received · by the fellowſhip 
of the other. Love confeſſed that his 
darts carried gall inſtead of honey into 
the heart they reached, when not under 
the direction of Honour; and Honour 
acknowledged, he never appeared ſo 


truly amiable as when accompanied by 


Love. They had no ſooner ceaſed than 
Pleaſure came tripping out, and told 
them, in a cantata, whenever the two 
were united, ſhe mult neceſſarily follow 
with all the ſweets of Nature. They 
made her ſuitable anſwers in recitativo. 
After which the whole was concluded 
with a grand chorus, | 

This entertainment had all the effect 
that could be wiſhed for by the con- 


trivers of it: Jenny was charmed with 


the elegance of the deſign; Miſs Wing- 
man with the words; and Lady Speck 
with the muſick; in fine, they all ſeem- 


ed to vie with each other in giving the 


greateſt praiſes to it. While they were 
thus expreſſing their ſatisfaction, the 
gentlemen put their heads out of the 
window; and Lord Huntley, in the name 
of the reſt, ſaid to the actors —“ We 
ſhall ſee you this evening at the 
theatre, and make our acknowledg- 
ments for the trouble we have given 
you: in the mean time, you may 
carry with you the glory of knowing 
« your performance has been approved 
© of by the fineſt ladies in the world.” 
On this the players, after making a 
low bow to the company, retired, and 
were conducted out of the garden, b 
the gentlewoman of the houte, throu 4 
the ſume gate by which they had entered. 
A picce of PR ſo flattering to 
the vaniry of the young and gay, could 


not but receive from Lady Speck and 


her filter all the retributions it * 
E 
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ed from them; and Jenny, though far 
from thinking herſelf a party intereſted 
in it, ſaid a thouſand fine things in it's 
praiſe, | 

Charmed as the lovers were with the 
gracious acceptance their miſtreſſes 
vouchſafed to what they had done, their 
politeneſs reminded them that they had 
already tranſgreſſed the uſual bounda- 
ries of a morning's viſit; therefore they 
took leave till a more convenient hour 
of the day ſhould permit them to re- 
turn. 


CHAP. XIX. 


TREATS OF MANY THINGS, WHICH, 
THOUGH THEY MAY SEEM AT 
PRESENT LESS AFFECTING THAN 
SOME OTHERS, YET ARE VERY 
NECESSARY FOR THE READER TO 
BE ACQUAINTED WITH BEFORE 
WE PROCEED FARTHER INTO THE 
HISTORY. | 


OUTH, beauty, and wit, have 


deſervingly a very powerful influ- 
ence over the human heart; and every 
day's experience obliges us to own, 
that wealth, without the aid of any of 
theſe, is of itſelf ſufficient to captivate; 
it ſupplies all other defects; it ſmooths 
the wrinkles of fourſcore; it ſhapes de- 


formity into 'comelineſs, and gives 


races to idiotiſm itſelf; as it is ſaid 
by the inimitable Shakeſpeare— | 


Gold! yellow, glittering, precious gold! 
« Gold! that will make black white; foul 
; © fairz wrong right; 


& Baſe noblez old young; cowards valiant! 


But when the gifts of nature are 
joined with thoſe of fortune, how ſtrong 
3s the attraction! How irreſiſtible is the 
force of ſuch united charms 1 Accord- 
ing to the words of the humoxous 


poet— 


Hence tis, no lover has the power 

' enforce a deſperate amour; 

As he that has two ſtrings to's bon, 
And burns for love and money too. 


We ought not therefore, methinks, 
to judge with too much ſeverity on the 
vanity of a fine lady; who ſeeing her- 
ſelf perpetually ſurrounded with a crowd 
of loyers, each endeavouring to excel 
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all his rivals in the moſt extravagany 
demonſtrations of affection, can hard] 
believe ſhe deſerves not ſome. part, a 
leaſt, of the admiration ſhe receives. 
But what-pretence ſoever we may make 
to excuſe the weakneſs of ,exulting in 
a multiplicity of lovers, it is af a 
weakneſs which all imaginable care 
ought to be taken to ſubdue; as it may 
draw on. the moſt. fatal conſequences 
both on the admirers and admired, 
What "duels have been fought, what 
torrents of blood have been ſhed, in the 
mad- brained fury of .jealous rivalſhip! 
And how often have, we ſeen the idol 
fair herſelf, who lately triumphed in 
the pains ſhe gave, neglected in ber 
turn! deferted and abandoned to the 
laſt deſpair? | 

But this is only for ſuch whom it 
may concern; the ladies I am at preſent 
ſpeaking of were of a different ſtamy, 
Lady Speck had ſomething of a pretty 
particular nature, both in her humour 
and her character, as the reader will 
hereafter be informed: in the mean 
time, he muſt content himſelf with a 
ſmall ſketch of both. | 

She liked a freedom of converſation. 
with the men, but then ſhe liked that 
converſation ſhould be general; ſhetook 
neither pride nor pleaſure. in the parti 
cular deyoirs of thoſe who profeſſed 
themſelves her lovers; and the encou- 
ragement ſhe po to the addreſſes of 
Lovegrove and others, was not the ef- 
fe& of any coquetry in her diſpoſition, 
but was occaſioned merely by her po- 
licy, as ſhe thought ſuch a behaviour 
would be the beſt means to conceal a 
ſecret inclination ſhe had entertained in 
favour of one; which inclination many 
reaſons forbad her to make known, or 
even to be gueſſed at. | 

Miſs Wingman was of a humour ſo 
very volatile, that it was quite out of 
her power to think fa Nay 9 a minute 
together on any one thing whatever; 
and love the leaſt of all took up ber 
attention, Always pleaſed, always 
happy, ſhe neither plumed herſelf on 
the new conqueſts ſhe acquired, nor re- 


Fgreited the loſs of thoſe ſlaves whoy 


weary of their bondage, ſhook off her 
Jajns, As for ide Nies of this hiſ- 
tory, her early engagement with Jem- 
my was ſo well known, that it had hi- 
therto defended her from all attacks, 
either to put her conſtancy to the tri 


or ſhew the world in what manner the 
| would 
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would behave amidſt a plurality of 
1 now the time was come in which 
this young lady was to give moſt ſub- 
ftantial proofs, not only of her affection 
and gelle to the min whom ſhe looked 
oft ordained to be her huſband, but 
eo of her generoſity and gratitude to 
thoſe for whoſe paſſion ſhe had it not 
either in her power or inclination'to make 
m adequate return. As all the arts. of 
love and wit were put in practice by 
Lord Huntley and Mr. Lovegrove, in 
the court they made to their reſpective 
miſtreſſes, Sir Robert Manley thought 
it would i become a man of his years 
and character to let a fine =_ fit neg- 
leged by, eſpecially one ſo de . 
Jenny was of all that could be ſaid in 
praiſe. | | 

| But though the compliments he en- 


terrained her with had at firſt no other 
foundation than mere e yet the 
e 


manner in which ſhe received them, and 
the anſwers ſhe gave, were ſuch as 
would have rendered it impoſſible for 
him to have withſtood the charms of 
her tongue, even had he been unſu- 
ſceptible to thoſe of her eyes. In fine, 
none of the perfections ſhe was en- 
dowed with were loſt upon him; he 
ſoon found the full effects of a paſſion 
he had been only ſporting withz and 
might ſay, with Cowley— 


«© Unhurt, untouch's, did I complain, 

© And terrify'd all others with my pain; 
_* But now I feel the mighty evil, 

Ah, there's no fooling with the devil! 
© In things where fancy much does reign, 
* ©Tis dangerous too cunningly to feign; 

© The play at laſt a truth does grow, 

© And cuſtom into nature go. 


Love, though it may be eounterfeited 
ſo a8 not to be, withont great penetra- 
tion, diſcovered to be falſe, cannot, 


wherever it is fincere, be wholly con- 


cealed. Sir Robert's two friends per- 
ceived the change in him before he was 
quite aſſured of it himſelf : they were 
a little pleaſant with him on the occa- 
; but, at the ſame time, acknow- 
ledged that the beavty and merit of 
Miſt jenny Jeſſamy demanded all the 


reſpekt that could be paid, Sir Robert, 


on this, readily confeſſed” that he had 
never feen'a yotihg lady whoſe perſon 


* and 1 gave a more fair 
| 0 


making compleatly happ: 
* man who ihould poſſels fer: „Bots 


ſaid he, I have been told ſomewhat 
© of an engagement the is under; and 
* ſhould be forry to appear either un- 
juſt in attempting to invade the pro- 
* perty of another, or ſo weak as to give 
* up my heart entirely, without a poſ- 
© fibility of having it well received.” 
Lord Huntley and Mr. Lovegrove 
were neither of them ignorant of what 


he meant: but the former having heard, 


in caſual converſation, fome of thoſe 
whiſpers which the artifices of Bell. 
pine had circulated through almoſt all 
companies, cried haſtily out —*<© If a 
* match between Miſs Jenny and a 
young heir of her own name be the 


addreſſes to her, I believe I may ven- 


hands, that it is quite broke off; and 
that, for ſume time, they have neither 
regarded nor treated each other with 
© any _ more than a bare civility.* 
—* Your lordſhip's intelligence,” ſaid 
Mr. Lovegrove, * ſeems tv me agree- 


© able to reaſon on the nature of the 


© thing. The marriage was agreed up- 

on 7 their parents before the young 
people were capable of judging for 
themſelves; and, as now they are ar- 


cauſe, except a diſmelination on the 
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conſummation of what was ſo long 
300 projected. J - 
eople eaſily believe what they with; 
and, indeed, there was ſo much appear- 
ance of reaſon in the inference Mr. 
Lovegrove had drawn, that it is not to 
be wondered at that the young baronet 
readily gave into it. But he was fill 
better ſatisfied, when, after having de- 
clared how happy. be ſhould think him- 
ſelf in an aſſurance of Jenny's heart be- 
ing diſengaged, Mr. Lovegrove told 
him, that, fince he found he was fo ſe. 
rious in the affair, he would ſpeak to 
Lady Speck, and endeayour to come a 
the certainty. $4 
And I, cried Lord Huntley, will 
* ſound Miſs Wingman on the occa- 
* fron: I believe the will make no 
© ſcruple to inform what ſhe knows of 
© it; and, as ſhe is nearer to her own 
years than her Gſter, may be ſuppoſed 
to be yet deeper in her fecrets and 
© confidants.” It would be ſuperflu- 
ous to repeat the many retributions Sir 
Robert made to the gentlemen on the 


friendly part they took in his _— | 


ſole impediment to your making your 


ture to aſſure you, from very good 


rived at years of maturity, I ſee no 


one ſide or the other, for delaying the 
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fo I ſhall only ſay they were ſuch as be- 
came the mouth of a man very much in 
love, and who ſcorned to make uſe of 
any diſhonourable or ungenerous means 

| for the attainment of his wiſhes, 


CHAP. XX. 


1s TAKEN UP WITH A CONVERSA- 
TION OF VERY GREAT IMPORT- 
ANCE. | 


EITHER Lady Speck nor her 
ſiſter were ignorant of thoſe re- 
ports which had been ſo maliciouſly 
ſpread concerning a change in the ſenti- 
» ments of Jemmy; they had heard it 
averred, by ſeveral of their acquain- 
tances, as a thing paſt all diſpute: but, 
as their fair friend had never made them 
the confidants of her imaginary mis- 
fortune, they thought it too tender and 
delicate a point to be touched upon in 
her preſence, and had always carefully 
avoided giving her the leaſt hint that 
they had been told of ſuch a thing. It 
was owing, however, merely to the 
eſteem and friendſhip they had towards 
her, that had induced them to perſuade 
her to accompany them to Bath, be- 
lieving that the * of that place 
might keep her from reſenting, too 
deeply, an indignity which few women 
are able to ſupport with patience, 
| Regarding her in the affectionate 
manner they did, it could not but af- 
ford them a deal of ſatisfaction to be 
informed by Lord Huntley and Mr. 
Lovegrove of the new conqueſt he had 
made; judging, as they reaſonably 
might, that the offer of a heart, ſuch as 
that of Sir Robert Manley, would fully 
compenſate for the Joſs they ſuppoſed 
ſhe had ſuſtained by the infidelity of 
Jemmy. Both theſe ladies aſſured not 
only their lovers, but Sir Robert him- 
ſelf, of the part they took in his inte- 
reſt ; and that they would lay hold of 
the firſt opportunity to ſpeak to Jenny 
on the affair, in ſuch terms as ſhould 
ſeem to them moſt effectual to convince 
her that ſhe ought not to ſlight a pro- 
ſal which could not but prove for her 
— and advantage to accept. 
They were punctual to their promiſe. 
The next morning, as they were ſitting 
all together at breakfaſt, Lady Speck 
introduced what ſhe intended to innu- 
ate, by making ſome obſervations on 


. 


the temper and behaviour of markind 
in general; till, by degrees, ſhefellin. 
ſenſibly, as it were; and without ſeem. 
ing to have any deſign, into very great 
commendations of Sir Robert Manle 

faying, that ſhe thought that be had 


more virtue, and fewer faults, than moſt 


men of her acquaintance; and then 
aſked Jenny what was her opinion of 
him. Really, Madam, replied the, 
$ I pretend to very little judgment of 
mankind, eſpecially in thoſe I have 
known ſo ſhort a time; but, by what 
I have ſeen of Sir Robert, he appears 
to me to have honour and good-lenſe, 
und alſo to be well natured.” 

* You have named, ſaid Lady Speck, 
the three grand requiſites for making 
a good huſband; and I hope that the 
object of his affections will ſoon be 
convinced that he is poſſeſſed of them, 
as well as with an infinity of love. 
Is Sir Robert, then, about marry. 
ing?“ demanded Jenny, I cannot 
ſay abſolutely about it, returned La- 
dy Speck ; © for I am pretty certain he 
has not yet aſſumed courage enough 
© to make any declaration of his paſ- 
© fion: all I know is, that he is moſt yio- 
© lently in love,*—* He is undoubtedly 
* a very fine gentleman,” ſaid Jenny; 
and, if his paſſion be ſincere and ho- 
nourable, he ſhall have my good wiſhes 
for his ſueceſs. As to his ſucceſs,” 
reſumed her ladyſhip, it depends en- 
« tirely on yourſelf ; for, I aſſure you, 
© 1t is with you he is in love. '—" With 
me, Madam!“ cried Jenny, very much 
altoniſhed, and ſetting down her diſh of 
tea. What does your ladyſhip mean?” 
— I mean as I have ſaid,” replied the 
other: but, if you have a mind the 
© intelligence ſhould be repeated, I will 
oblige you ſo far as to aſſure you that 
it is with your individual felf Sir Ro- 
bert Manley is in love!! 

I perceive,* ſaid Jenny, © yourlady- 
© ſhip is pleaſed to diyert yourſelf this 
morning at my expence.'—* No! I 
« proteſt,” returned Lady Speck, I was 
never more in earneſt in my whole life. 
Indeed, rejoined Miſs Wingman, 
I can vouch for my ſiſter's 2 
« jn this point. Sir Robert has ma 
Mr. Lovegrove and Lord Huntley the 
© confidants\ of his paſſion; and, I 
© believe, you will very ſoon bear it 
from his own mouth.“ I hope vot, 
anſwered Jenny, in a very reſerved tone; 
© for if Sir Robert has, in reality, luch 
k | « incligations 
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« inclinations towards me as you men-. 
tion, he ſhould, at leaſt, have the pru 


« dence to keep them to himſelf,” as he 


cannot but know my hand has lon 


« been deſtined to another. —* Say, 


rather, erĩed Lady Speck, © intended 
to be given; for it is not in the power 
« of parents to make their children's 
fate: they often decree for us what 


« we do not think fit to comply with 


© even while they live to awe us into 
© obedience by their frowns; but when 
« they are dead, and we are left to the 
© management of ourſelves, we chil- 
© dren pay not much regard to the in- 
junctions of thoſe who are no longer 
© in a condition to thwart our inclina- 
© tions.” | 

© That may be the caſe ſometimes, 


Madam, ſaid Jenny; © but I ſhould. 


© be ſorry to be among the number of 
« thoſe who verify it. Our parents have 
not only an undoubted right to diſ- 
0 pole of us, but alſo are much better 
4 


udges of what will make our happi- 


« neſs than ourſelves can pretend to 
be. —“ All this is very true, cried 
Miſs Wingman, very briſkly :- © but 
* how much ſoever thoſe who would 
* paſs for the diſcreet part of our ſex, 
* may pique themſelves upon their im- 
* plicit obedience in this point, I be- 
b 5 the men will not be found alto- 
F r ſo ſanguine in the performance 
nc MD wes No, no! replied 
Lady Speck; * inclination does all on 
* their part. It is not virtue, it js not 
* wit, it is not beauty, it is not all the 
perfections that Heaven and Nature 
# can beſtow, but fancy, partial fancy, 
* by which the heart of man is influ- 
* enced ; and that woman who pre- 


* ſerves her affe&ion for à lover, who 
either never did, or having once done 


* ſo, ceaſes to regard her as he ought, 
* diſcoyers-a meanneſs of ſpirit which 
* muſt render her contemptible both 
in his eyes and thoſe of all ber ac- 
* quaintance.” | 5 
enny, whoſe tration few things 
eſcaped, preſently comprehended that 
this diſcourſe was aimed to raife ſome 
ſpieions in her mind concerning the 
conſtancy of Jemmyz and, looking on 
an attempt as highly injurious 
h to herſelf and him, anſwered, with 
ewhat of what the French call a 
Te in her voice and countenance, in 
ele terms: © The more ridiculous it 


appears,“ ſaid ſhe, © the more reaſon 
have Mr. Jeſſamy and myſelf to think 
* Heaven for directing the care of out 
indulgent fathers to caſt our lot where 
* there is no danger of ſuch a misfor- 
tune happening to either of us“. 
Lady Speck and Miſs Wingman 
looked on each other with ſome amaze- 
ment while Jenny was ſpeaking, as not 
well knowing what to think; but, af. 
ter a pauſe of ſome minutes—* Some 
people, ſaid Lady Speck, a little 
ſcornfully, © take a pride in being blind 
* to what half the town has long ſince 
© ſeen and laughed at. Here the ſtop- 
ped; and Miſs Wingman, who was the 
more ſpirited of the two, and a good 
deal nettled at the tart manner in which 
Jenny had ſpoke, cried out — Dear 
* ſiſter, I beg you will ſhew Miſs Jeſ- 
© ſamy the letter your ladyſhip received 
© fince our coming down to Bath: it is 
© the duty of her friends to force open 
© hereyes, as ſhe ſeems obſtinate to ſhut 
« day-lightout.” | $ 
C it is a thing I have been very loth 
to mention, reſumed Lady Speck; 
and I now do it with an extreme re- 
luctance: but, ſince there is no other 
way to convince you that the world is 
not ſo ignorant as you imagine of the 
© inconſtancy and perfidiouſneſs of Mr. 
© Jefſamy, read that; and ceaſe, for the 
future, to offer any thing in the vin - 
© dication of ſo unworthy a man.“ In 
ſpeaking theſe words, ſhe took a letter 
out of her pocket, and put it into Jen- 
ny's hand; which that young lady 
opening, with an agitation of ſpirits 
very unuſual with her, found it con- 
tained as follows, g N 


ö 


© TO THE, HONOURABLE LADY- 
© SPECK, AT BATH. 

4 MADAM ers N. 
c AS I know very well that minds 
truly benignant and humane, 

© like your [adylhip's, take a pleaſure 
© in every 2 of doing good; 
I ſhall make no apology for the trou · 
© ble of this anonymous epiltle z: eſpe- 
6 cially as it is wrote with a view of 
« ſerving a young lady who fo well de- 
© ſerves; and poſleſſes, ſo much of yout 
© ladyſhip's- kind wiſhes as Miſs Jeſ- 
c ſamy. " N a . 
< 'But, not to keep your ladyſhip . 

0 Ee H longer 
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longer in ſuſpenſe, permit me to ac- 

uaint you, that Mr. Jeſſamy, who 
fr ſome time has made his private 
addreſſes to Miſs Chit, has now taken 
the opportunity of your fair friend's 
abſence to avow publickly his paſſion 
for that young perſon. Some people 
will have it, that every thing is al- 
ready ſo far concluded you between 
them, that a marriage will very ſhort- 
ly be conſummated j but this I will 
not Pretend to affirm: it is certain, 
however, that he loves her ; and that 
a little (kill in muſick out-balances, 
in his giddy fancy, all the real merits 
of the beautiful and accompliſhed 
Miſs Jeſſamy. 


I know not whether ſhe is as yet 


c 
0 
« 
« 
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apprized of his infidelity, or has even 
any ſuſpicions of it; but the leſs ſhe 
is ſo, the more will it ſhock her ten- 
der nature to find, at her return, that 
he is married, or about being mar- 
ried, to another, How could her 
gentle heart ſupport the ſudden diſ- 
appointment! How bear the double 
angs of the indignity offered to her 
. and beauty! Fatal, alas! might 
be the conſequences of ſuch a "ws. ag 
if not previouſly prepared and armed 
againſt it! 
© It depends greatly on your lady- 
ſhip to ſhield that injured innocence 
from being too deeply affected with 
her misfortune; a; as her caſe muſt 
touch every one who has a ſoul capa- 
ble of ſocial commiſeration, I take 
the liberty, with all ſubmiſſion, to en- 
treat you, Madam, to give her ſuch 
warnings of her fate as may render 
the certainty, whenever it ſhall ar- 
rive, leſs heavy to be borne, If once 
thoroughly perſuaded there is a pro- 
bability of his being falſe, it will at 
leaſt take off the alarming ſurprize of 
finding he is ſo: and the more early 
ſhe is brought to ſuſpeR his baſeneſs, 
the more opportunity ſhe will have 
to exert the good ſenſe ſhe is miſtreſs 
of in deſpiſing, inſtead of lament- 
ing it. | | 
The manner in which this is moſt 
proper to be dene will beſt be deter- 
mined by your ladyſhip's ſuperior 
judgment. I only beg that the above 


hints may be received, in an aſſurance 


that they proceed from a heart truly 
devoted to honour and virtue, and 
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* entirely free from all views but ſuch 
* as may be conducive to promote the 
* cauſe of thoſe noble principles, | 
am, with a profound reſp &, Madam, 
vour ladyſhip's moſt humble, mot 
© faithful, and obedient ſervant. 


P. 8. Your ladyſhip will pardon 
* © the concealment of my name far 
the preſent, as an advice of this 
nature might probably ſubje& 
the perfon who gives it to many 
reat inconveniences, if known 
before the affair to which it re. 
* lates 1s. abſolutely concluded, 
* and paſt beyond all poſſibility 
of denial." 


Scarce had Jenn tience to 
through with this ” ovidious ſera, 
Good God!” cried ſhe to Lady Speck, 
* who is it can have the baſeneſs to 
c _ ſuch monſtrous untruths, orthe 
© preſumption to attempt makin 

e ſadyſhip's good —— the rw. pp 
* deſign ſo villainous, and withal ſo 
s mean?” 

Then immediately recollecting what 
had juſt now been told her concerning 
the paſſion Sir Robert Manley had en- 
tertained for her, ſhe heſitated not a 
moment to accuſe him of having taken 
this method to alienate her affeRtions 
from Jemmy ; and, looking on the con- 
trivance with that contempt and indig- 
nation it really deſerved, began to re- 
preach him in ter ms the moſt bitter that 
could iſſue from a mouth ſo little ac- 
cuſtomed to invectives. The two ladies 
ſeemed quite aftoniſhed at her beha- 
viour; and both joined to endeavour to 
convince her of the injuſtice to Sir Ro- 
bert, who, they believed, had too much 
honour to attempt the gaining of hi 
point by a way fo abje& and fo un- 
worthy of his character: and, to clear 
his innocence, aſſured her that they b 
heard an account of Jemmy's infidelity, 
from many hands, before they left Lon. 
don, or that Sir Robert had ever ſeen 
her face. All they could ay, how- 
ever, was inſufficient to make Jenny 
recede from her gpinion : the diſpute 
py pretty es aud would pro- 

ably have run to greater lengths, 
if it had not been ſeaſonably inter- 
ropied by ſome company coming ” 


vifſit them. 
iht them. CHAP. 


3 


2 
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e HAP. XXI. 


GIVES AN ACCOUNT OF SOME PAS- 
$AGES; WHICH, ADDED TO THE 
FORMER, AFFORD OUR HERUINE 
MUCH MATTER OP DISCONTENT. 


ENN Y had been ſo much diſcom- 

poſed and ruffled at the diſcourſe 
of the ladies, and the letter ſhewn to 
her by them, that neither her natoral 
ſprightlineſs and gaiety, nor all the ef- 
orts her reaſon made, were ſufficient to 
re-ſettle in her mind that happy ſe- 


renity ſhe enjoyed before. She had not. 


the leaſt tinRure of jealouſy in her com - 
polition z ſhe had always depended on 
the fincerity of Jemmy, and, as yet, 
was far from believing that he could 
be falſe ; but it vexed her to be told 
that others thought him ſo; that he 


ſed, in the eyes of the world, for an 


jnconſtant apd ungrateſul man; and, 
what was ſtil! more inſupportable, that 
herſelf was looked upon as a lighted 
and forſaken miſtreſs. Pity is ſo near 
akin to contempt, that few women of 
ſpirit can bear it: even thoſe who have 
the leaſt ſhare of vanity, I believe, 
would rather chuſe to be envied and 
hated for having too much the power 
of pleaſing, than commiſerated for their 
want of it. The affection (he had for 
Jemmy was not of that fond aud fooliſh 
nature as to make her wiſh to be for 


ever in his ſight : ſhe had been abſent 
from him more weeks than ſhe had now ' 


been days, without the leaſt repining 
or inquietude ; but, on hearing this 


i Rory, ſhe could not keep herſelf from 


veing exceſſively impatient for his com- 
Ing down to Bath ; not that ſhe deſired 
his preſence to clear any doubts of her 
own, but that his behaviour might con- 
vince the company ſhe was with of their 
miſtake as to his fidelity. 

The promiſe he had made of follow- 
ing her when ſhe left London, and which 
had fince been confirmed by two ſeve- 
ral letters ſhe had received from him, 
made her expect bis arrival would be 
„ ſoon; and ſhe was pleaſing herſelf 
with the thoughts how that event would 
make Lady Speck and Miſs Wingman 
albamed of beavies too raſhly given cre- 
Gt to a calumny, which ſhe doubted 
bot but they would then ſee had not the 
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leaſt foundation. But this was a ſatis - 
faction which vaniſhed in a very ſhort 
ſpace of time: a few hours made her 
know that ſhe muſt wait much longer 
than ſhe had imagined for the comple- 
tion of what at preſent her pride made 
her ſo ardently Sobre. 

The evening of that very ſame day, 
whoſe morning had occafioned in her 
breaſt theſe various perturbations, pre- 
ſented her with ſomething which was 
far from lulling them to reſt, Juſt as 
ſhe was going to the aſſembly- room 
with the ladies, and ſome other com- 
pany, the poſt brought a letter; the 
contents whereof were theſe, *' 


© TO MISS JESSAMY, AT BATH, 


© DEAR JENNY, 


I Am in ſo ill a humour, that, I be- 
* lieve, it would be utterly out of 
my power to write to any one perſon 
in the world except yourſelf; and yet 
it is almoſt entirely on your account 
that I am thus diſconcerted. This 
you may think a paradox; but I ſhall 
ſoon explain the riddle. 
For three whole days ſucceſſively I 
have been every hour expecting the 
arrival of my ſteward ; but laſt night, 
inſtead of himſelf, I received a lerter 
from him, acquainting me that, hav- 
ing been obliged to make a ſeizure on 
one of my tenant's effects, that affair 
would of neceſſity detain him at leaſt 
ſeven or eight days longer. judge 


tified me, as it deprives me ſo much 
of Bath; and, what is infinitely more 


Jenny! Conſole me as often as you 
can with your letters; it is in them 
alone I can take any true ſatis faction 
during this enforced abſence. Fare- 
wel! I flatter myſelf there is no need 
of freſh aſſurances to convince you 
that I am, with the warmeſt affection, 


obedient ſervant, 


J. JESSAMY, | 


8. My friend Bellpine, who is 


now with me, defires you will 


. « « „ J 


wiſhes, We are juſt going to- 
gether to hear a fine piece of 


how ſeverely this accident has mor-- 
longer than I hoped of the pleaſures. 


valuable to me, the ſight of my dear 


my dear Jenny's moſt devoted and 


accept his compliments and beſt 


. 
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muſick, if my chagrin does not 
turn the notes into diſcord. Once 
more for this time, my deag 
Jenny, adieu!“ 


Jenny withdrew to a window to take 
bc a curſory view of this epiſtle; for, 
eing waited for by the company, ſhe 
could not, without a breach of civility, 
give herſelf time to examine it with that 
ſtrictneſs the preſent fituation of her 
mind inclined her to do. She was, 
however, ſufficiently miſtreſs of the 
ſenſe of it, to perceive ſhe muſt not ex- 
pect to ſee him at Bath fo ſoon as ſhe 
wiſhed; and this delay, as my fair rea- 
ders will eaſily believe, gave no ſmall 
mortification both to her pride and love. 
The aſſembly was more than ordi- 
narily brilliant that night; but not ail 
the diverſions and gallantries of the 
place could diſſipate thegloom that hung 
heavy on her ſpirits, and, as ſhe was an 
ill diſſembler, was but too viſible in her 
countenance. It was not that in the 
ſlight peruſal ſhe had been able to give 
Jemmy's letter ſhe had found any thing 
to confirm the informations of Lady 
Speck and Miſs Wingman; but the de- 


lay öf his coming, at a time when ſhe ' 


thought his preſence ſo neceſſary to clear 


both his own and her reputation, that 


alone gave her theſe inquietudes; and 


the diſappointment was more grievous, ' 


as it was the firſt ſhe as yet had ever 
met with.,- 

Not all her efforts could enable her 
to behave with her accuſtomed vivacity 
that night: the bore very little part in 


the converſation; was wholly unatten- 


tive to the muſick, as well as the fine 


things ſaid to her; and whenever ſhe 


ſpoke, it was in ſuch a manner as made 
it eaſy to e the would rather have 
choſe to have remained filent. Con. 


ſcious of this defect, and finding her- 


ſelf altogether unfit for company, ſhe 
pretended a violent head-ache, and re- 
tired ſome hours before the uſual time. 
On her coming home ſhe ſhut herſelf u 

in her own apartment, and gave ſtrié 
orders to her maid that no one ſhould 
diſturb her; then fell to examining, 
with the utmoſt exactneſs, every ſen- 
tence of the letter which had created 
in her ſo much uneaſineſs. She com- 
pared it with the others ſhe had received 
from him ſince her arrival at Bath, and 
faund it nothing different either in the 


ſtile or manner; till, coming to the poſt- 


— — — _ — 


a moment. 
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ſcript, the mention he made of goin 
to hear a fine-piece of muſicky ſhe ſud. 
denly cried out" That muſick ma 
perhaps be performed by Miſs Chit: 
© a ſtory, ſuch as I have been told, could 
not cerfainly be raiſed without ſome 
© little truth for it's foundation,” 
But this fit of jealouſy laſted ſcarce 
How unjuſt and fooliſh 
am T!* ſaid ſhe: © I know he loves 
muſick; but what then? If bein 
miſtreſs of that accompliſhment bad 
given Miſs Chit, or any other wo. 
man, the preference to me in his eſ. 
teem, he would have been entirely 
ſilent on the pleaſure he was going to 
take: the guilty always carefully 
© avoid ſpeaking on the theme Which 
calls their crime in queſtion,” In 
this fayourable diſpoftion ſhe might 
have continued, if a thouſand inftances 
of the deceit and perfidy of men, in the 
affairs of love, which ſhe had either 
heard or read of, had not immediately 
, themſelves to her remtm. 
rance, and reminded her thatſhe ought 
not to be too ſecure; that the paſſion of 


a © ea Sn a | 


love, like the wind, blew where it lift. - 


ed; and that the poet ſays— 


Man is but man, inconſtant fill, and ya- 
© riousz 

© There's no to-morrow in him like to-day: 

Perhaps the atoms rolling in his brain 

Make him think honeſtly this preſent hour; 

* The next, a ſwarm of baſe, ungrateful 
© thoughts, 

© May mount aloft: 

Who would truſt Chance, ſince all men hare 
© the ſeeds 

© Of good or ill, which would work upwards 
c firſt, 


Yet for all this ſhe could not bring her- 
ſelf to believe him abſolutely falſe; if one 
moment accuſed him in her thoughts, 
the next acquitted him; but what gave 
her the greateſt perplexity of all was, 
the difficulty ſhe found jn gueſſing by 
whom or to what end this aſperſion had 


| firſt been raiſed, and how it came to 


be ſo ſpread. | 
She thought that neither Jemmy nor 
herſelf had done any thing to incur the 


malice of the world, ſo far as that even 


any one perſon ſhould be deſirous of 
rendering them unhappy. It cannot 
therefore be, cried ſhe, but that 
* ſome vile, ſelf-intereſted view, mu 

© be the ſource of ail this: nobody, 
* ſure, would be at the wicked 1 


* 1 
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« to ſeparate two perſons whoſe hearts 
« from their infancy have been united 
by the ſtricteſt bonds of love and 
« friendſhip, merely for -the ſake of 
© miſchief; no, it is utterly impoſſible 
that human nature can be ſo deprav- 
ed.“ This reflection leading her ſtill 
farther on, ſhe began to argue within 
her mind for what end a contrivance to 
part her and Jemmy could be formed; 
and found none ſo conformable to pro- 
bability, as that the author of it aimed 
to be in the place of one or the other. 
As for her own part, the engagements 
between her and Jemmy were ſo well 
known, that no man had ever made his 


ſerious addreſſes to her; and if Sir Ro- 


bert Manley had now. any ſuch inten- 
dns, the character of that gentleman 
would not permit her to believe he 
could be capable of making uſe of baſe 
means for the forwarding his wiſhes ; 
befides, Lady Speck and Miſs Wing- 
man had aſſured her, in the moſt folemn 
maaner, that they had heard the report 
before their coming down to Bath, or 
that he had ever ſeen her. | 

It reſted, therefore, that it muſt be on 
the account of Jemmy that all this 
had happened: ſhe knew very well that 
le converſed freely with the ladies; he 
had never made a ſecret to her of his 
dving ſoz and it ſeemed not in the leaſt 
improbable, that ſome one among them 
might like him but too well. Per- 
©haps,* ſaid ne, Miſs Chit herſelf, 
© miltaking for love what he meant 
* only as gallantry, might have the va- 
©*-nity to boaſt of having inſpired him 
* with a. rea] paſſion. The ſmalleſt 
© hint,” continued ſhe, * that ſuch a 
* thing is, or poſſibly may be, paſſes 
with many people for an undoubted 
fact. And who knows but the whil- 
per of Jemmy's imagmary infidelity 
may have been carried from ore to 
another, till it reached the ears of ſome 
*, perſon who, more compaſſionate than 
* wiſe, wrote to Lady Speck in the 
manner I have ſeen'?? 

Thus did ſhe endeavour to dive into 
the bottom of this my ſerious affair, al- 
ſigning for it every cauſe that reaſon 
or n gi In cauld ſuggeſt; 
yet wavering ſtill, and uncertain on 
which of them ſhe ſhould fix, her mind 
at length grew quite fatigued with the 
unavailing fearch; and ſhe reſolved to 
wait till time ſhould bring to light what 
in her penetration could not at preſent 
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enable her to diſcover. In this man- 
ner was the ſweeteſt and moſt ſerene 
temper in the world diſponcerted and 
thrown off it's bias, by the dark vil- 
lainy of a man whom ſhe had not the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of. She went to bed, 


however; and, for aught I ever heard 


to the contrary, flept as well as if no- 
thing had happened to perplex her wake 
ing thoughts. | 


CH AP. XXII. 


AFFORDS SOME VERY USEFUL AND 


EXEMPLARY HINTS TO YOUNG. 


PERSONS OF BOTH SEXES; WHICH 
IF THEY ARE NOT THE BETTER 
AND WISER FOR, IT Is WHOLLY 
. OWING TO THEMSELVES, AND, 
NOT THE FAULT OF THE Au- 
THOR. 


2 only true 228 


draught, an unforced natur 
ſlumber, ſo effectually lulled the mind 
of Jenny, that, when ſhe aroſe the 
next morning, the anxieties of the pre- 
ceding day were ſcarce remembered by 
her; or, if they were, it was but to 
wonder at herſelf for having yielded 
to their force. As I think,” ſaid ſhes 
that I may be pretty confident the 
* ſtory I was told yeſterday has nothi: 
of reality in it, but is a moſt vileaod 
* notorious falſhood; how filly was 1 
to give myſelf any pain concernin 
either by whom or on what motive it 
« was invented! There are ſome peo- 


ple,“ ſaid ſhe, ho ſeem to be born 


© with a propenſity to miſchief. I re- 


„ member that, when L was at the 


©:boarding-{chool, a thouſand little 
« quarrels happened between the girls, 
* which were occaſioned, merely by the 
lying inſinvations of ſome amon 
* us, who took a wicked pleaſure in 
« giving pain to others. Too many in 
Sax y 
© the world,” continued ſhe, * when ar- 


; *-xived at years of maturity; inſtead of 


* 'endeavouring to correct, take pains to 
improve and cultivate this cruel diſ- 
© poſition in themſelves, till even it be- 
© coines a ſcience; and the more vexa- 
© tion they create to thoſe who are ſo 
© unhappy to be of their acquaintance, 
the more proofs they imagine they 
„ tilicy of inventib ß. 
Ho ſtupid, then, is it," went Bm 


« give of their own ingenuity and fer. | 
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Kill on, * to give ear to every idle tale! 
© It is joining with the adverſaries of 
* our peace; aiding thoſe malicious ef- 
* forts, and giving them a triumph 
© over us, which otherwiſe all they 
© could do would never be able to ob- 
* tain, We certainly ought not to be- 
© lieve ill of any one without the teſti. 
© mony of our own ſenſes to confirm 
© the truth of that report; but more 
© eſpecially it behoves us to reje& with 
the utmoſt contempt whatever has a 
© tendency to create a diſagreement be- 
© tween us and thoſe we love.“ 

Thus did her good underſtanding 
and ftrength of reaſon enable her to get 
the better of all theſe doubts and jea- 
Jous apprehenfions, into which young 
perſons of her ſex are for the moſt part 
too liable to fall. She paſſed a good 
deal of time in this ſort of converſa- 
tion with herſelf; and would not, per- 
haps, have broke it off ſo ſoon, if the 
had not been interrupted by Lady 
Speck's woman, who came into the 
chamber to enquire after her health, and 
to let her know the ladies waited break - 
faſt for her. She obeyed the ſummons 
immediately, and appeared ſo very 
ſprightly, that _ Speck and her 
fiſter had not the leaſt room to imagine 
that the diſorder ſhe had complained of 
the night before had been occaſioned 
by any thing they had ſaid to her in re- 


lation to Jemmy. A ſucceſſion of vi- 


fitants, one after another, came in all 
that whole day, ſome of whom ſtaid to 
accompany them to the Long room; but 
Jenny, who had never failed to anſwer 
every letter ſhe had received from Jem- 


my by the very firſt poſt, would not 
now be more remiſs; and, excuſing her- 


ſelf for a few minutes, xetired to her 


chamber, and wrote to him in the fol- 


lowing manner. ' 


© TO JAMES JESSAMY, ESQ. 


© MY DFAR JEMMY, 
6 I Am very ſenſible that I am quite 
«* wrong to add to the vexation you 
* expreſs, by giving you any knowledge 
5 of mine; yet it is not in my power to 
« forbezr telling you, that this delay of 
your journey bas involved me in diſ- 
s quiets altogether new to me; I know 
not how it is, that I neyer ſo much 
s wiſhed to ſee you as I now do, 


mould be ſorry if you neglected 
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any affairs of conſequence on m 
count; but be aured, however? tall 
you come, all the amvſements, all 
the pleaſures, with which this place 
abounds, and I am continvally fur. 
rounded, will loſe their reliſh, and be 
inſipid to me. 31 
* Such a confeſhon would ſeem ex. 
tremely aukward from the pen ot 2 
woman, were we not upon the terms 
we are, or had we been brought up in 
a different manner: but from my in. 
fancy I have been made to think it 
was my duty to conceal from you no 
part of my ſentiments; and you haye 
often told me, that the ſame prin. 
ciples were inſtilled in you. AsI 
have the moſt perfect confidence that 
you are no leſs punctual in your obe- 
dience to this injunction than myſelf, 
I am not afraid oraſhamed of giving 
you all the teſtimonies of my affection 
that honour and virtue will permit; 
and more, I am certain, you will 
never deſire, 
* I ſhall ſay nothing to urge you to 
as ſpeedy a diſpatch as poſſtble of the 
buſineſs that detains you from me; I 
am too well acquainted with your 
fincerity to doubt if your heart isnot 
already here, and ſhall therefore en- 
deavour. to conſole myſelf till your 
arrival, with your letters, as you tell 
me you ſhall do with thole yqu receive 
from me. I am, with an attachment 
which only yourſelf can break, my 
dear Jemmy, your moſt affeQionate 
and eyer-faithful 

J. JEBSSAMY, 


P. S, If I have expreſſed too much 
« impatience in the above, excuſe 
c jt on the account that, hitherto 

. © unaccultomed to diſappoint- 
© ments, I am the leſs able to ſu - 
«© ſtain them with that fortitude 
and reſignation I ought to do. 


Having finiſhed this little epiſtle, and 


given orders that it ſhould be carried to 
the poſt · office, ſhe returned to the com- 
pany, who by this time were ready to 
adjourn to the aſſembly: ſhe went with 
them; and few women there a * 

to more advantage than berſel „ 
Robert Manley, to whom neither Lady 
Speck nor Miſs Wingman had related 
any part of the rebuff they had received 
from Jenny on his ſcore, was very im- 


patient 
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ent to make a declaration of his paſ- 

n to her: but though he had ſeen her 
three times that day, at home, in the 
walks, and at the lend yet no op- 

unity pro r for his purpoſe had 
ented itſelf. 
_ complained of hisill-luck to Lord 
Huntley and Mr. Lovegrove, who, af- 
ter conſulting with the ladies what 
could be done for the advancement of 
the intereſt of their friend in this point, 
it was ſo contrived amongſt them, that 
the ſhould be left alone with him, as if 
by accident, But this could not be done 
with ſo much art as to elude the diſ- 
cernment of Jenny ; ſhe eaſily perceiv- 
ed with what intent firſt one and then 
another ſlipt out of the room, till none 
but Sir Robert and herſelf were left in 
it, She could not help ſmiling within 
herſelf to think that all this mighty 
ins was taken only to ſbew Sir Ro- 
bert that he had nothing to hope for 
from her; and was not at all diſpleaſed 
with having it in her power to convince 
that gentleman, that the affection be- 
tween herſelf and Jemmy was too ſtrong- 
ly cemented to be ſhaken by the amo- 
rous attacks of any pretender whatſo- 
erer. 

T am afraid that, on computation, the 
number of thoſe ladies would be found 
but ſmall, who, in this giddy and un- 
thinking age, are not fond of making 
newconquetts, though rendered, by even 
the molt ſolemn engagements, utterly 
incapable of accepting the trophies pre- 
ſented them. Jenny, however, had no- 
thing of this vanity in her compoſition ; 
ſhe had heard and read much of the ef- 
fe of love, and the fatal conſequences 
which had ſometimes attended a diſap- 
pointed flame; and therefore had al- 
ways conſidered that paſſion as a thing 
of too ſerioys a nature to be ſported 
with; and that it was an action highly 
ungenerous and cruel to encourage the 
growth of it in any heart, without hav- 
ing the power or inclination of making 
an adequate return, Sir Robert Man- 
ley was a perſon whoſe addreſſes might 
have gratified the pride of any woman 
who placed her glory in ſeeing herſelf 
admired. Jenny was ſenſible of his me- 
it; but the more ſhe was ſo, the more 
ſhe thought herſelf obliged to prevent 
him at once from indulging any fruit- 
leſs expectations. 

He had no ſooner made her an offer 


of his heart, and was juſt beginning to 


aſſure her how much, and how eternal. 
ly, he was devoted to her, than ſhe ſtop. 
ped the progreſs of his declaration, by 
aſking him, with a very reſerved air, if 
he were really in earneſt? To which he 
anſwering in the affirmative, and an- 
nexing the moſt ſolemn proteſtation of 
the truth — Then, Sir,“ faid ſne, I 
am equally ſorry and aſtoniſhed, that 
a gentleman of ſo much good ſenſe 
and honour in other things, ſhould 
forget himſelf ſo far as to entertain 
any thoughts of this kind for a wo- 
man who, he cannot but have heard, 
© has from her very birth been allotted 
for another,” 

The manner in which theſe words 
were delivered giving a double energy 
to the meaning of them, had a prodigi- 
ous effect on the perſon to whom they 
were directed: though a man of great 
preſence of mind, bred in high life, and 
perfectly acquainted with the world, he 
could not keep himſelf from being a 
little abaſhed at receiving ſo grave and 
ſo ſevere a reprimand froma lady of Jen. 
ny's years and inexperience; but ſoon 
recovering himſelf —* Madam, ſaid he, 
© I beg you will do me the juſtice to 
believe, that however ardent my paſ- 
* fion is, L would ſcorn to attempt the 
« gratification of it by any ways which 
my honour or my reaſon ſhould con- 
demn: that 1 love you, is moſt true; 
« yet would I chuſe rather to conſume 
© through the force of an inextinguiſh - 
© able 3 than to make the leaſt en- 
© croachment either on your virtue or 
* your peace, 

] do not, indeed, deny,“ continued 
he, © but that I have been told ſomewhat 
* concerning an agreement made for 
* in your extreme youth: but as no 
conſequence has ſince happened of that 


beart approved not of the choice made 
for you; was at full liberty to ele& for 
itſelf; and that no impediment lay in 
the way of my ambition, but my own 


© mable a jewel.” 

He concluded theſe words with adeep 
Ggh, and a bow full of the greateſt ten- 
derneſs and reſpect. The grateful foul 
of Jenny was a little touched at his be- 
haviour; and ſhe immediately replied 
with an extreme ſweetneſs—* Were 
© there no other bar than what you laſt 
© mentioned, Sir,“ ſaid (he, © I believe 
there art few women, of any penetra- 

© tion 
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agreement, Iflattered myſelf that your 


unworthineſs of obtaining ſo ineſti- 
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tion at leaſt, to whom your heart 
would be an unacceptable preſent ; 
and I ſhall rejoice to ſee it beſtowed 
where equa} worth and unpre-engaged 
affections may crown the utmoſt of 
it's wiſhes.” Ah, Madam !* cried 
Sir Robert, why is this enchanting 
goodneſs laviſhed on a man who can- 
not thank the bounty? All my de- 
fires, alas! are centered in yourſelf; 
and to wiſh me happy with any other 
object, is but to wiſh me wretched. 
But tell me, tell me,* purſued he, 
are you in earneſt, abſolutely deter- 
mined, to give your hand to this too 
* fortunate rival? Is it a thing mutu- 
ally reſolved between you? 

Jenny, knowing very well what he 
had been informed of concerning the 
ſuppoſed infidelity of Jemmy, was 
charmed with his politeneſs in imputing 
the delay of their nuptivls rather to an 
indifference on her ſide than a diſlike on 
his, and now more deſirous than ever 
of entirely ſtifling all fallacious hopes, 
which in the end might prove deſtruc- 


h 2 2 


tive to his peace, compelled her modeſty, 


to confeſs to him, that ſhe really loved 
Jemmyz and that her inclinations would 
aye preferred him to all the men in the 
world, even though they had not been 
deſtined foreach other hy their parents. 
Sir Robert could not hear this decla- 
ration without pain; but being ful] 
perſuaded in his mind, by what Lor 
Huntley, Mr.Lovegrove and others, had 
aſſured him, that Jemmy but ill repaid 
the tenderneſs of his fair miſtreſs, he aſ- 
ſumed courage enough to offer a ſecond 
; petition to her conſideration, 5 Well, 
Madam, ſaid he, after a little pauſe, 
F will not prefume to call in queſtion 
the merits of the man whom you are 
« pleaſed to favour; I will believe him 
* as deſerving as I am ſnre he is happy: 
yet if any accident, yet unforeſeen, 
* ſhould happen to diſunite you; if any 
© thing, impoſſible as it may ſeem, 
* ſhould render him ungrateful for the 
* bleſſing he enjoys; might J hope my 
love, my truth, my _ perſeverance, 
* would in time find ſome room in a 
corner of that heart which, doubtleſs, 
s then would haveexterminated it's firſt 
ideas? 1 his inſinuation was far from 
working the effect it was intended for; 
Jenny was highly offended at it; and, 
turning from him with ſomewhat of a 
diſdainful air To demand a promiſe,” 
laid the, on ſuppoſitions without foun- 


* dation, is ſo chimerical as ſcarce o 
deſerve an anſwer: but, Sir Robert 
on this you may depend, That wheg. 
ever Mr. Jeſſamy ſhall prove himſelf 
unworthy of my love, I ſhall, inſtead 
of giving him a ſucceſſor in m 

deteſt and avoid mankind for ever. 
Sir Robert was now conſcious he had 
ne too far; and, deſirous of nd tbe 


W > +a =» a =» 


her eſteem, if he could not gain her 


fection, endeavoured all he could to ex. 
cuſe the raſhneſs of his late ſuggeſtion, 
which poſſibly be ſucceeded in better 
than he imagined, as Jenny was ſenſible 
it was owing to the baſe report that had 
been raiſed : ſhe would not, however, 
ſeem to forgive too eaſily any reflection 
caſt upon her dear Jemmy, but conti. 
nued in the ſame ſerious deportment 
till the return of the company put av 
end to all diſcourſe betweem them on 
this ſcore. 


CHAP. XXIII. 


RELATES HOW, IN THE COMPAs$ 
OF AN HOUR, JENNY MET vir 
TWO SURPRIZING ADVENTURES 
OF VERY DIFFERENT KINDS; AND 
THE MANNER IN WHICH SHE BE- 

" HAVED IN THEM, WITH SOME 
OTHER LESS EXTRAORDINARY 
PARTICULARS, WHICH THE ka- 
DER WILL DOUBTLESS BE PUZ- 
ZLED To KNOW THE MEANING 

" OF. - 


F'TER what had paſſed between 

Jenny and Sir Robert, that gen- 
tleman thought it would be in vain to 
proſecute his ſuit ; his friends alſo, to 
whom he imparted the converſation he 
had with her, were of the ſame opinion; 
and the report of Jemmy's inconſtancy 
began now to loſe much of the creditit 
had obtained among them. 

Sir Robert, whoſe eſteem for Jenoy 
was not at all diminiſhed by her late 
behaviour towards him, though it had 
made him endeavour to overcome bis 
paſſion for her, omitted nothing in bis 
power to reconcile himſelf to her good 
graces; which he at length eſfectually 
did, by giving her the ſtrongeſt and re- 


iterated aſſurances that he wauld never 


more attempt to interrupt that.affeciion 
which he now ſeemed to believe mutu- 
ally exiſting between her and Mr. Jel- 
lamy; The ſame eaſy ficedom of con- 


ve; fauon. 
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amiable company ſince their firſt com- 


dog down to Bath, was now again re- 


fored : but it laſted not long; acci- 
dents on accidents, in which every one 
a ſhare, immediately fell out, and 
turned all inte diſcord and conf uſion. 
Among the crowd of gueſts who were 
day at the 4ea-table of Lady 
Speck, there was. 2 gentleman named 
Celandine z he bad but lately returned 
from making the tour of Europe; and, 
like Clodio in the play, pretended to be 
acquainted with all the intrigues of the 
ſeveral courts be had been in: he was 
gay, ſpirited, had ſome wit, and abun- 
dance of aſſurance; which, with the 
aſfectation of good-humour, made him 


for a very agreeable companion, 


and particularly entitled him to the fa- - 


your of the ladies, many of whom 
thought the loſs of reputation no diſ- 
ace when forfeited on his account, 

He was certainly very much indebt- 
ed to Nature for a handſome perſon, 
and to education for all thoſe modiſn 
accompliſhments which, with unthink- 
ing people, are apt to caſt a Juſtre even 
on the worſt qualities of the mind; his 
example was at leaſt a proof of this me- 
lancholy truth; for it would have . 
tled even his beſt friends and greateſt ad- 
mirers, if aſked the queſtion, to have 
found any one virtue in him compen- 
fate for a thouſand vices: he was vain 
to an exceſs; ungrateful, inſincere, in- 
capable either of love or friendſhip ; a 
contemner both of morality and reli- 

jon; in fine, he was a libertine pro- 
eſſed. His family was ancient and 


| honourable, and from thence deſcended 


to him a very large eſtate, which, with- 
out doing one generous or benevolent 
action, he ſeemed to take abundance of 
pains toget rid of by the moſt unheard- 
of and ridiculous extravagancies and 
vagaries. 

The reader will perhaps imagine, that 
2 character ſuch as this deſerved not ſo 
e e a deſcription; nor ſhould-I 
nave troubled him with it, had there not 
been an abſolute neceſſity of my doing 
Go, for reaſons which will preſently ap- 
pear. Jenny was at home alone one 
Gay; Lady Speck and Miſs Wingman 
were gone into the walk; but ſome let- 


ters the had received from London, 


which required immediate anfwers, had 
ndered her from accompanying them: 


having äniſhed what ſhe had to do be- 
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ver ſation which had reigned among this 


fore they returned, ſhe went down into 
the garden, in order to refreſh her ſpi- 
rits after the fatigue they had under- 


gone by writing ſo much longer than 
the was accuſtomed at one time. 


She took a ſhort promenade in the 
great alley; but, being ina contempla- 


tive mood, retired into an arbour at the 


farther end of it; where, as the reader 
may remember, the performers in Lord 
Huntley's interlude had been concealed. 
There could not, indeed, be a more 
proper ſcene for indulging meditation 
and ſhe was juſt beginning to fall ints 
a very agreeable reverie, when on a ſud- 
den Celandine appeared at the entrance 
of the 'leafy bower, and accoſted her 
with theſe lines, tranſlated by himſelf 
from a French poet: 


© $51ook'd Pomona when Vertumnus came, 
And with immortal raptures claſp'd the 
© dame.” 


As great a favourite as this young 
Ilant was with moſt of the women of 

is acquaintance, Jenny had never been 
able to endure the fight of him, on ac- 
count of his pert confident behaviour; 


but his preſence was now doubly un- 


welcome to her, as there was nobody 
but herſelf to entertain him, or to bear 
a part in the impertinent freedoms of his 
converſation ; and ſhe could not forbear 
giving him a look which might have 
daſhed-the boldneſs of any other man, 
and made him quit the place. But Ce- 
landine, as has been before obſerved; 
and Jenny in this viſit experienced to 
her coſt, was none of thoſe who were 
capable of being awed either by looks 
or words, Full of his own merit, and 
puffed up with frequent ſucceſſes among 
the fair, he thought the whole ſex at 
his devotion; that no woman could 
withſtand his charms, and that the cold - 


, neſs Jenny had always treated him with 


was no more than an affectation of mo- 
defty in publick, which, on bis making 
the firſt overtures of a paſſion for hen, 
would vaniſh in an initant, and Ge 
would drop into his arms ae 1948 
from the firmamenr. 

How kind is Fortune to. mc, ' {1:4 
he, approaching her, i givins no 1G 
opportunity of ſpeaking in vhs to 
* my angel!'— If you ate 1b led to 
Fortune for no greater fayours, 1c. 
plied Jenny, you have but ſm! 
+ to thank her © th Bu: pray,“ 


contmusd 
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Dan 


cohtinned fhe, © how same you to be 
out of the walks this fine day, when 
© all the world are there? —“ I might 


© aſk you the ſame queſtion,” anſwered 


he; © and equally wonder why I find 
the enchanting Miſs Jeſſamy here, 
moping in ſolitary ſhade, and neg- 
lecting to increaſe the number of her 
conqueſts, and add new triumphs to 
© her eyes: but J will tell you,” purſu- 
ed he, catching hold of her hand; Hit 
was Fate, propitious Fate, ordained 
it ſo for both our happineſs : ſome 
kind good-natured demon put it into 
your head to ſtay at home, and in 
mine to ſeek you here.” 

He concluded theſe words with 
throwing one of his arms about her 


Ga & ®:.2 


neck, and began to kiſs her with vehe- 


mence. Hard it is to ſay, whether ſur- 
prize or rage, at being treated in this 
manner, was moſt predominant in her 
ſoul : ſhe broke from him; and, ſtarting 


ſome paces back—* What means this 
„ rudeneſs?? cried ſhe. * Give not ſo 


© harſh a name, rejoined he, to the 
© emotions of the moſt tender paſſion 
© that ever was.*—* A paſſion for mel” 
ſaid ſhe, in a voice full of diſdain. © Yes, 
© for you!” replied he, ſtaring her in 
the face. Did my eyes never tell you 
the ſecret of my heart ?*—* No, real- 
ly,” ſaid ſhe; I never examined into 
the myſterious dialect, nor deſire to 
have it explained,” 
With theſe words ſhe was going haſ- 
tily out of the arbour, but the nimble 
Celandine at one jump got between her 
and the entrance, and in ſpite of all 
the reſiſtance ſhe could make, forced 
her back to the bench where he had 
found her ſitting, © No more prudery,” 
cried he, nor this pretended coyneſs; 
s we are now alone, and the means of 
© being ſo are not eaſy to be found in 
£ ſuch a place as Bath: do not, then, by 
£ this unſeaſonable reſerve, make me 
* loſe the golden glorious opportunity 
* that Heaven has ſent, of giving you 
the moſt ſubſtantial proofs how much 
my ſoul adores you; how much I 
prize you above that Heaven itſelf,” 
It is as impoſſible to paint the diſ- 
traction Jenny was in, as it was for her 
to exprels it, or relieve herſelf from the 
{mpencing Canger to which ſhe was re- 
duced. hey were at too great a diſ- 
tance from the houſe for her cries to 


2 kk. 


elarm the family: he held her faſt down 


Jenny 
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on the ſeat, with his hands on both her 
ſhoulders; ſhe could only call him Mon. 
ſter! Villain! while he, regardleſs of 
her reprgaches, uttered things which 
made her modeſt heart ſhudder at the 
ſound of. To yhat horrid freedom be 
might have proceeded is uncertain; a 
ſudden ruſtling among tbe branches, 
which twined about the latticed arbour, 
made him relax the hold he had taken 
of his fair captive, and turn to ſee what 
had occaſioned this interruption. Jenny 
loſt not the inſtant of her releaſe, but 
rather flew than ran out of that deteſted 
place; when, juſt at the entrance, ſhe 
was met J a woman, or, to ſpeak 
more properly, a fury armed with a pen. 
knife; which ſhe had doubtleſs plung. 


ed into the boſom of the defenceleſ 


fair, if Celandine, who was cloſe be. 
hind, had not been very quick inwreſt. 


Ing it from her hand, 


What fiend, thou curſed creaturet* 
cried Celandine, has prompted thy ma- 
* lice to attempt this execrable deed! 
— What fiend but thyſelf, thou worſe 


than devil?“ anſwered ſhe, almoſt 


foaming at the mouth with paſſion, 
Faid not to hear what farther 
paſſed between them, bot ran _— 
down the alley; Lady Speck and Mits 
Wingman, accompanied by Mr, Love- 
grove, entered the houſe at that very 
moment, and were the firſt who came to 
her aſſiſtance. | 
Never were three people in greater 
conſternation than they; Jenny, with 
arins extended, and garments all diſor- 
dered, crying out for help; Celandine, 
at ſome diſtance, with the-utmoſt con- 
fuſion in his looks, and at his feet a 
woman, who ſeemed either dead or in a 
ſwoon, In vain they enquired the oc- 
caſion of all this; Jenny was incapable 
of ſpeaking, by the fright which yet 
hung upon her ſpirits; the intended 
murdereſs, by the condition ſhe was in 
and Celandine, by his guilt, Mr. Love- 


grove, who had more preſence of mind 


than any of the reſt' on this occaſion, 
finding no anſwers were given to their 
interrogatories, ſtept forward to con- 
vince himſelf if the perſon who lay up- 
on the earth were alive or dead; and 
this action of his it was that probably 
recovered Celandine the uſe of bis 
tongue : but the firſt and only token he 
gave of it, was to ſay, it was a mad wo- 
man, who had ſome how or other 5 
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el admittance; and to deſire the ſer- 
vants might be ordered to carry her out 
of the houſe. WE: 

Mr. Lovegrove having found the per- 
ſon he ſpoke of in this manner was on- 
y in a eg it, cries out—* W hat- 
« ever ſhe is, 

« preſent condition the is in, ſeems to 
« demand rather compaſſion than con- 
« tempt.* On this Lady Speck and her 
(iter ran to aſſiſt the charitable endea- 
vour he was making for her recovery ; 
but Jeony ſtill kept at a good diſtance; 
and Celandine, who, for all his impu- 
dence, was not. provided with fit an- 
ſwers to the queſtions which were like- 
ly to be put to him, took the opportu- 


nity of their being thus engaged to ſneak, 
off, without giving any notice of his. 


ing. 


By this time the woman of the houſe, 
with all the ſervants, were got into the, 


rden; and among them the unhappy 
De was carried into a parlour, and 
laid upon a couch, where proper reme- 
dies being applied, ſhe came a little to 
herſelf, 


CH AP. XXIV, 


CONTAINS SOME PART OF THE HIS- 
TORY OF THE FURIOUS STRAN= 
GER, AS TOLD BY HERSELF, 


12 company to whom Jenny bad 
now related the dangers ſhe had 
eſcaped, were very impatient to know, 
the whole of this adventure; and per- 
ceiving the perſon chiefly concerned in 
itwas recovered enough to be able to 
ſatisfy their curioſity, began almoſt all 
at once to aſk what had induced her to 
attempt ſuch an act of bar barity; but 
that unfortunate creature had not the 
power, for a conſiderable time, of mak- 
ing any other anſwer than a torrent of 
tears, which guſhed from her eyes with 
ſuch rapidity, as drew compaſſion even 
from. Jenny herſelf. The violence of 
that paſſion, however, which ſo long 
had ſtopped the paſſage of her words, 
having found this vent, ſhe entreated 
their pardon for the diſturbance ſhe bad 
cauſed, and thanked the charitable re- 
lief that had been offered her, in terms 
ſo palite, as made every one ſee ſhe was 
not of the loweſt rank of life. | 

Then tyrning to Jenny— But it is 
* you, Madam, I have mok offended!" 


er figure, as well as the 
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ſaid ſhe. * Oh! had I perpetrated the 
© horwd deed, Heaven, ſure, muſt have 

© decreed ſome new and yet unpractiſed 
© torture for a crime like mine.“ Here 

ſhe ceaſed, to give way to ſome ſighs, 

which were juſt then forcing themſelves 

from her afflited boſom; after which 

— Yet that Heaven, to whom I now 

appeal, cried ſhe, is witneſs for 

© me, as well as my own conſcious 

ſoul, that I was clear of all malice, 

all premeditated delign, againſt you. 

When I drew that curſed knife, I 

meant not to hurt your innocence, 
but to do juſtice to myſelf on the vil- 
lain that was with you. Some dæ- 

mon in that inſtant, ſure, turned my 
erring arm from it's intended mark to 

ſave his brother fiend,” 

Whois this fiend, this villain, you are 
* ſpeaking of? cried Lady Speck, with 
ſome emotion. Oh! there is no name 
* ſo foul, ſo black, as he deſerves!” re- 

plied the other: but if you would paint 

© a wretch, in whom all vices, all cor- 
* ruptions, meet as in their centre, then 

© call him Celandine!—Oh, ladies!“ 

continued ſhe, in the extremeſt ago- 

nies, * why will you ſuffer ſuch a ſer- 

« pent near you? Wherever he comes 

© he brings deſtruction with him, and 

© bitternels of heart with everlaſting 

« infamy are the legacies he leaves be- 

© hind him!” 

It is probable ſhe would have run on 
with theſe exclamations much longer, 
if Mr. Lovegrove had not reminded 
her, that as the perſon was not there, 
ſhe would do better to inform the com- 
pany of the cauſe of her complaint 
againſt him: For, ' ſaid he, you nei- 
ther can be juſtified nor be condemn- 
© ed in our opinion, without your let= 
© ting us into the ſecret of his crime.” 

Alas! anſwered ſhe, burſting again 
into tears, * neither his crime nor my 
© ſhame are ſecrets to the world; and as 
I am. before perſons of ſo much ho- 
© nour and goodneſs, I have reaſon to 
© hope that a perfect knowledge of thoſe 
© unfortunate » circumſtances which 
© brought on my undoing, will entitle 
© me rather to compaſſion, than at all 
add to the contempt the late behaviour 
© ] have been guilty of muſt have ex- 
© cited,” | 

The ladies then, as well as Mr. 
Lovegrove, aſſured her, that ſhe could 
no way ſo well atone for the confuſion 
ſhe had given them, as by making them 

| 12 a taithfal 
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a faithful narrative of the motives which 
had induced her to it. On this ſhe en- 
deavoured to compoſe herſelf as much 
as poſſible; and, after a pauſe of a few 
minutes, in order to recollect the paſ- 
ſages ſhe was about to relate, began to 
do as ſhe was deſired, in theſe or the 
Uke terms. 


THE HISTORY OF MRS, 1. 


0 1 Will not detain your attention,“ 

ſaid this afflicted woman, with 
© any impertinent particulars concern- 
© ing a wretch ſo unworthy as myſelf; 
* but beg you will afford a patient 
© hearing of fach as are abſolutely ne- 
E ceſſary for the better underſtanding 
© my unhappy Rory. 

I was the only daughter of a gen- 
© tleman, who, being a younger ſon, 
© had no other dependence than a poſt 
© in one of the publick offices. As he 
© lived up to the height of his income, 


© I was left at bis deceaſe, which hap- 


« pened when I was about ſeventeen 
years of age, with no other portion 
© than a genteel education, fame houſe- 
© hold furniture, and a few jewels, I 
« had loſt my mother in my infancy, 
* ſo that I was altogether an orphan: 
my father's brother, though poſſeſſed 
© of a large eſtate, declined taking any 
* care of me; and I know not what 
e would have become of me, if an aunt, 
© by my mother's ſide, had not been ſo 
© good to admit me into her family, to 
* preſerve me, as ſhe ſaid, from falling 
© into thoſe temptations to which a 
© maid of my years, and accounted not 
ugly, was liable to be expoſed, 

+ 1 had not lived quite two years 
© with this kind relation, before ſome 
+ buſineſs brought frequently to her 
© houſeagentleman called Mr, M , 
© who you mult doubtleſs have heard 
© of, as he makes a pretty conſiderable 
figure in the law: he took a fancy to 
me at firſt ſight, which afterwards 
grew up into a paſſion; in fine, he 
© loved me upon the molt honourable 
© terms; and aſked leave of my aunt to 
© make his addreſſes to me, "The match 
© was too adyantageous for a girl in my 
5 circumſtances to be refuſed: ſhe preſ- 


© fed me to it; and as neither his per. 


© ſon nor converſation were diſagree- 
© able to me, I confented, and in a 
* thort time became his wife. 
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fon, if I may call it 


Few women, I believe, can boat o 
more happineſs than I enjoyed dutin 
the firſt ſeven or eight months of our 
marriage: my huſband ſeemed to hare 
no other ſtudy than that of obliging 
me; he was continually forming ſome 
new ſchemes of delight and entertain. 
ment for me; he never heard of any 
ornament of dreſs or furniture, in a 
with the beau monde, but he boughtand 
brought it home to me. He could 
ſcarce bear loſing the ſight of mea 
moment; and, indeed, gave me more 
of his company than could well be 
ſpared from his avocation. * 
But the extremes of any thing are 
ſeldom laſting; this exuberance of 
tranſported love, this phrenzy of paf- 
b, vaniſhed by 
very ſwift degrees; as ſudden cold. 
neſs almoſt at once ſucceeded: he 
treated me civilly, it is true; retrench- 
ed no part of my expences; denied 
me nothing that I aſked; but yet T 
found a mighty difference 'between 
this and his former behaviour. Ah, 
how dangerous it is for men to begin 
with demonſtrations of a fondneſs 
which they cannot perſevere jp! Iwas 
young, vain, inconſiderate; I ex- 
pected the ſame aſſiduity to peak, 
the ſame raptures as at firſt, and coul 
not brook the diſappointment, I 
complained of this change of my con · 


dition to a female friend of more ye 


and experience than myſelf: at 
ſhe laughed at me, and told me that 


nothing was more common, and that 


ſhe had often wondered Mr, M=— 
held out the honey-moon fo long. 
This putting me beyond all pa- 
tience “ Do not be ſo much out 


* humour,” ſaid ſhe: © your caſe is 
© but the ſame with other women; and 
« TI believe IT can direct you to a cou 

© that will infallibly retrieve all; and 
« as itis the nature of mankind,” con- 
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tinued ſhe, „ to be rampant in the 

urſuit of their wiſhes, but languid 
in the full poſſeſſion of them, you 
mult give your. huſband room to ap- 
wheres he is not ſo ſecure of your 

eart as he has imagined. Toy with 
ſome pretty fellow before his face; 
ſend often for him, and affect to be 
uneaſy till you ſee him: this will 
ronze your huſband, if any thing 


will do it; jealoufy new- points the. 


d whets the edge of 
darts vf love, and whets t x 4 13 
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0 ſatiated deſire; according to the 

1 po 

They dearly prize what they once fear to 
6 loſe.” 


I preedily fwallowed this falſe doc- 
$ trine,” continued Mrs. M—— with 
a deep ſigh, * and immediately teſolved 
on making the experiment. Celan- 
« dine, whoſe perſon I have no occa- 
«+ fon to give a particular deſeription 
„of, as you all know him, ſeemed 
« farmed by nature for the purpoſe I 
«Fntended. He came frequently to our 
houſe; my huſband always treated 
Chim with the extremeſt reſpe&, as 
indeed he had good reaſon to do, be- 
© ing indebted for his firſt ſetting out 
in the world, in the handſome man- 
© ner he did, to the father of Celan- 
. dine, whom both his parents had ſerv- 
ved, the one in quality of a ſteward, 
„the other of houſekeeper. The fa- 
* yours conferred on Mr. M-——, even 
from bis infancy, by that old gentle- 

man, were fuch as made many peo- 

pie foſpeR there was a nearer affinity 
© between them than was for my mo- 
* thery-m-law's honour to acknowledge: 
"be that, however, as it may, it is not 
© my buſineſs to inſpe& into the faults 
of others, but bewail my own. 

I had hitherto behaved towards my 
* huſband's young patron, for ſo he 
always called him, with the reſerve 
becoming the married woman; but 
now, according to the pernicious ad- 
vice I had received, I put on the moſt 
light airs before him, and looked and 
talked in ſuch a manner as might 
have made a man of much leſs vanity 
* than he is endued with, imagine me 
to be moſt paffionately in love with 
him. Whether my huſband had really 
* too much indifference for me to re- 
* gard any thing I did, or whether he 
thought the extraordinary civilities I 
* ſhewed to his friend were merely to 
# oblige him, I cannot be certain; all 
© Tcan fay is; that he took not the leaſt 
notice of this change in my conduct; 
* nor could I perceive any alteration in 
© his behaviour towards me upon it. 

© Bur Celandine, who thought me all 
© devoted to him, was not of a humour 
* to lofe any part of the triumph of his 


6 
* 


| , * new conqueſt: he aſſiduouſly watched 


* every opportunity of being alone with 
Fu . | 
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me; returned the pretended advances - 


c 
I had made him, with all the ardour 
* of a man tranſported with them; till, 
Wat laſt, my heart became ſulceptible 
© of the guilty flame, and what I had 
* fo fatally affected grew into reality = 
in fine, I loved him, was too weak 
to reſiſt the dictates of my paſſion, 
© and became a prey to the wort 
* monſter that ever wore the ſhape of 
man.“ 

Here Mrs. M-—— became unable to 
proceed; ſhe was not fo entirely loſt to 
all ſenſe of honour and virtue as net 
to feel an extreme ſhock at the remem- 
brance of what ſhe was about to re- 
peat ; frame and confufton overwhelm 
ed her heart, and threw her into a fe- 
cond faintigg, from which ſhe was not 
without ſome difficulty recovered. 


CHAP. XXV. 


CONTAINS A CONTINUATION OF 
MRS. M—Þ—— $5 ADVENTURES, 


HE unfortunate Mrs. ., 
1 having once more regained the 
power of utterance, made a haudſome 
apology for that intertuption whick 
grief and ſhame had oecaſioned in her 
recital; and then proſecuted it in the 
following manner. 
© It may ſeem ſtrange, 8, faid 
ſhe, * that, with my We mould 
© loſe all diſcretion too; yet fo it was: 
© fond even to madneſs of my undoer, 
© and ſelf: fatisfied with my crime, I 
© thought of nothing, regarded no- 
thing, ftudied nothing, but how to 
gain freth opportunities of repeating 
it. Whenever my huſband was a- 
* broad, ag of late he had but too often 
© been fo, I ſent over half the town ia 
© ſearch of Celandine: if he was not 
found, the ill- humour I was in fuſe. 
ciently teſtiſied to all about me my 
* impatience for the diſappoĩntmemt ; 
„and whenever he was with me, we 
+ were conſtantly locked up together, 


and all who came to viſit me were de- 


© mied acceſs. 

All this, as may eaſily be ſuppoſed, 
could be no ſecret: 2 of my ac- 
6 quaintance contented themſelves with, 
4 —— my converfation; others 
© ſtill kept me company, but it was 
6 only to have the more opportunity of 
| E ſeeing 
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ſeeing and expoſing my folly. I be- 
came the derifion even of my own 
ſervants, as I eaſily perceived by the 
little obedience they paid to my com- 
mands, and the pert anſwers they 
gave, which were alſo accompanied 
with ſneering countenances and ma- 
licious grins, whenever I went about 
to exert my authority over them as a 


miſtreſs. Oh! how great was my in- 


fatyation! I can now, with aſtoniſh- 
ed eyes, behold all theſe things diſ- 
tinctly; but at that time was blind 
to all that conduced, not to the gra- 
tification of my love; or, as I then 
flattered myſelf, rewarding that of the 
man whom I conſidered as the moſt 


faithful, as well as the moſt charming,” 


of his ſex. Here the tears began again 


to flow; but ſhe ſoon dried them up, 


and purſued the thread of her di- 


courſe. 
My huſband, I believe,“ continued 
ſhe, © was the laſt perſon ſenſible of the 


4 
4 
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diſhonour I had brought upon him; 
but he could not long eſcape the hear- 
ing of what, had he not been blinded 
by his too good opinion either of 
myſelf or Celandine, he needed not to 
have been told. I am apt to think, 
however, that he gave not an entire 
credit to the ſtory z for, if he had, he 
would not have taken the pains he 
did to be convinced. | 
He left Celandine with me one day, 
pretending that ſome very extraordi- 
nary buſineſs called him abroad ; but, 
inſtead of going out, went and con- 
cealed himſelf in a clofet within our 
bed-chamber; into which, thinking 
ourſelves perfectly ſecure, we retired 
ſoon after his ſopofed departure. 
We had not been there many minutes 
before he ruſhed out, and ſurprized us 
in a manner as could admit no doubt 
of the crime we were guilty of. Ce- 
landine ſnatched up his ſword, which 
lay in the window, and immediately 
drew it, expecting he ſhould have oc- 
caſion to ule it: Fur my huſband, in 
the ſame moment, eaſed his appre- 
henſions on that ſcore, by ſaying, 
with a voice which had more of grief 
than anger in it -“ Put up, Sir: I 


* have not forgot the obligations I 
« have 22 family; and am only 


© ſorry to 


nd you have taken this me- 


« thod to acquit me of them, All I 
« defire is, that you will leave my houſe 
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% directly, and that from hencefor; 


„ward we may be utter ſtrangers,” 
© Celandine was in too much confuſion 


to make any anſwer; and went away 


© with all the ſpeed he could. 

As for my wretched ſelf, fear, 
which, one would think, ſhould ra. 
ther have given wings to my feet, and 
made. me fly the. preſence of an in. 


chery and perfidiouſneſs in terms 
which, I mutt confeſs, they merited, 


my power to make the leaſt reply, or 


been in words to do either; but at that 
time I was indeed bereft of ſpeech as 
well as motion. Having vented ſome 
part of his indignation in revilings, 
he flung out of the room, and left me 
in the condition deſcribed. 
© No ſtupidity, ſure, ever equalled 
mine; a death- like numbneſs had 
ſeized all my faculties; what little, 
ſenſe I had was bewildered and con- 
fuſed: I could not even reflect on the 
misfortunes to which my folly had 
reduced me, much leſs contrive any 
means to render them more ſupport-- 
able. How long I remained, or how. 
much longer I ſhould have remained, 
in this lethargy of mind, I know not; 
but it was alwolt dark when I was 
rouzed out of it by the ſudden appear- 
ance of an elderly woman, a relation 
of my huſband's ; Who, with a ſtern 
voice and countenance, told me that 
ſhe was ſent by him to take care of 
his family; and that I, muſt imme- 
diately go out of the, houſe. : 
This meſſage, and the manner in 
which it was delivered, ſtung me to 
the very ſoul: rage and diſdain now 
1 every nerve; I was all on 
re, and raved againſt Mr. M—10 
terms which would have made any 


myſelf, not he, who was the injured 
perſon, To this ſhe coolly anſwergd, 
that it was not her buſineſs to 4 ah 
with me on theſe points; that ſhe 
had diſcharged her commiſſion in 
ſignifying my huſband's. pleaſure to 
me; which, fince I did not think fit 
to comply with, be muſt come him» 
ſelt, and put an end to the diſpute 3 

adding, 
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jured huſband, rivetted me to the bed- 
ſide on which I was fitting ; my blood 
was all congealed ; my ſpirits ceaſed, 
to operate: he vupbraided my trea-, 


I heard all he ſaid; but had it not in 


to excuſe or defend my crime, had it, 


one who heard me think that it was 


„ Feng 
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* adding, that he was not far off, and 
4 ſhe would ſend directly for him. 
All my courage again forſook me; 
the fight of my huſband, at this time, 
« was more dreadful to me than any 
« thing I could ſoffer in being baniſhed 
« from him: beſides, my reaſon now 
« convinced me, that, after ſo full a 
detection of my crime, I could not 
hope to live under the ſame roof with 
6 him ; at leaſt not till a long ſeries of 
« penitence and ſubmiſſions ſhould give 
« me a title to his forgiveneſs. I there- 
© fore called the woman back, perceiv- 
ing ſhe was going to do as ſhe had 
« ſaid, and told her, that, ſince it was 
my huſband's will I ſhould depart, I 
would not provoke him by my di- 
© obedience. 

; © In ſpeaking theſe words, I ſtarted 
© up, went to the drawers, put a night- 
mob into my pocket, hurried on my 
© eapuchin, ordered a coach to be call- 
© ed, and ſeemed in as much haſte to 
© be gone as my huſband was to get 
«rid of me, While I was doing this, 
© his kinſwoman deſired I would take 
© the keys with me; ſaying that, if I 
© ſent them in the morning, ſhe had 
orders to let me have every thing be- 
$ longing to me. Very well,“ replied 
J, careleſs|ly; © I ſhall know in the 


« morning what I have to do.” The 


coach being at the door, I ſtepped 
© haſtily into it, and made the fellow 
5 drive me to a milliner's in Covent 
© Garden, whoſe cuſtomer I had been 
for a conſiderable time. 

© © T choſe this woman's houſe for an 
* afylum in my diſtreſs, not daring to 
„apply to any one of my relations: 
nor did 1 think it proper as yet to 
© truſt her with the whole ſecret of my 
© guilt and my misfortunes; I on! 
* told her that T had a quarrel with my 
* huſband, and had ſwore not to flee 
* with him that night; fo deſired ſhe 
© would be hofpitable-enough to afford 


© mea bed, as I knew ſhe had one to 
6 ſpare, 


* The former part of that night I 


© paſſed in the moſt cruel agitations ; 
K bot towards the latter grew ſome- 
* what more compoſed: the vivacity 
* of my temper repreſented io me, that 
IL was not the firſt woman who had 
lived in a ſtate of ſeparation from her 
© huſband ; that the diſcourſe of theſe 


f things was ſoon over; that I had 3 


© lover who would always ſupply me 
© with the neceſſaries of life; and that 


the loſs of reputation would be atoned 
© for by the endearments of ſo worthy 


da man, Thus, alas! was my judg- 


© ment miſguided by my fond paſſion 

for that ungrateful wretch! y 
© I diſpatched a meſſenger to him 
next morning: he came immediately; 
deſired I would provide handſome 
lodgings for myſelf ; and aſſured me, 
with a thouſand proteſtations, that 
his purſe and his perſon ſhould al- 
ways be at my devotion, Notwith- 
ſtanding this, I wrote to my huſband, 
excuſing my tranſgreſſion as well as 
I was able : he ſent meall the things 
I had left behind ; but returned, for 
anſwer to my letter, that he was de- 
termined never to ſee my face again 3 
and that all he would do for me was 
to pay for my board, on condition L 
would retire to a farm-houſe an hun- 
dred and fifty miles from London, 
and never more come back. 

* Gladly, therefore, I accepted of 
Celandine's offer; hired an apartments 
and thought myſelf as happy as a 
woman in my circumſtances could 
be. I was, indeed, but too well ſa- 
tisfied with my condition; I wanted 
for nothing that I deſired, and had 
more than I could have expected of 
the company of the man F prized 
above the world, But, alas! theſe 
golden days were of a ſhort continu - 
ance : too ſoon I found, by ſad expe- 
rience, that a lover, as well as a buſ- 
band, could grow cool on a ſure poſ- 
ſeſſion! I cannot, however, accuſe 
him of being a niggard to me im his 
allowance for my ſupport: but lov- 
ing him to that excels I did, it was 
an adequate return of love which 
alone could make me truly bleſſed. 
At laſt, be talked of going to Bath: 
I teſtified an extreme deſire of ac- 
companying him; but he endeavoured 
to put me off by pretences, Which 

ſeemed to me very trifling, till I in- 
ſifting upon his taking me with him, 
he n told me that I muſt not 
think of it; for he was to go- with 
perſons by whom it was wholly im- 
0 n ould be ſeen, I wept; but 
* he was hot ſoftened by my tears; 
* only laying ten guineas on the table, 
© bid me conſole myſelf With that till 
6 his return; and then took his leave 
* with 
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72 
with the ſame careleſs air as he could 
have done of the moſt flight acquaint» 
© ance. | 

Judge how ſevere a ſtab this muſt 
© give both to my love and pridet I 
© faw, by the manner of his refuſing, 
© that there was ſomething more at the 
* bottom than he made ſthew of, and 
© reſolved to fathom it, whatever ſhould 
© be the event: accordingly, as he left 
© London in a poſt-chaiſe, I followed 


© him the next morning in the ſtage- 


© coach,” 

Here the refletion on thoſe wild 
lengths to which the folly of her paſſion 
had tranſported her, made her again un- 
able to proceed; and the company were 
obliged to give a truce to their curioſity 
till ſhe recovered herſelf enough to go 
on with her narrative, in the manner 
which will be ſeen in the ſucceeding 
Chapter. 


C H A P. XVI. 

WILL GRATIFY THE READER'S u- 
PATIENCE WITH THE CONCLU- 
SLON OF MRS. M ——"$ HISTORY; 
AND ALSO WITH WHAT EFFECTS 
THE RECITAL OF IT PRODUCED 
IN THE MINDS OF THOSE WHO 
HEARDIT. 


HE unfortunate Mrs. & 

having dried up her tears, and 
made the beſt apology the could to the 
Iadies for this interruption, reſumed her 
diſcourſe in theſe words, 

I took up my lodgings, on my ar- 
© rival here,” ſnd ſhe, at the inn where 
« T alighted, and ſent immediately in 
© ſearch of Celandine: he came the next 


day; but his looks, before he ſpoke, 


„ made me know how little he was 


« pleaſed with ſeeing me. ** I thought, 


« Madam,” faid he, “ 1 ſaid enough 


tc to prevent you from coming hither ; 
£ and am ſucprized you ſhould act in 


„% a manner ſo contrary to my inclina- 


6 tion! 

« I told him that I found it impoſſi- 
ble to live ſo long a time without him, 
and a great deal of ſuch fond idle 
ſtuff; which he as little regarded as, 
indeed, it deſerved: he infilted on my 
return to London the next morning; 
which, after ſome tears, I at laſt pro- 
s miſcd to do, on condition that be 
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would dine with me that day. It 
with ſome difficulty I prevailed upon 
him to give me his company, even for 
the few hours I requeſted it: nor 
would I have taken ſo much pains to 
obtain ſo ſmall a favour, if I had not 
flattered myſelf with being able to 
win him yet farther to my purpoſe, 

© But my hopes deceived me: in yain 
I tried all the arts that love inſpired 
me with; he was inflexible to all m 
entreaties, unmoved by my endear. 
ments, and treated all I ſaid to him 
cn the ſcore of my ſtaying here with 
{o much contempt, that the pride and 
ſpirit, which my paſſion for him had 
but too much quelled, began to rouſe 
themſelves in me. I told him that he 
had no right to preſeribe the place of 
my reſidence ; that Bath was equally 
as free for me as for himſelf; and 
* that I would not leave it. On this he 
© ſtarted up; and, with a countenance 
© full of ſpite—<* It is very well!“ (aid 
© hez © you then may ſtay: but, I 
6% fancy, you will find it extremely 
«© difficult to ſupport yourſelf either 
de here, or any where elſe, without my 
* aſſiſtance; which, you may be af- 
« ſured, I ſhall never afford to one who 
«© acts in oppoſition to my will.” 

The conſideration of my. wretched 
© circumſtances made me tremble at this 
©. menace, and again reduced me to 
* ſubmiſſion: I implored his pardon 
for the raſhneſs of my paſſion, and 
« promiſed I would hereafter do every 
* thing as he would have me. This pa- 
cified him; and, ſitting down again— 
* I would have you, ſaid he, be- 
« have like a reaſonable woman, and 
% one who knows the world: our 
„ amour has been of a long continu- 
* ance; and you cannot expect a man 
© like me ſhould always confine him- 
«« ſelf to one object. To deal fincerely 
© with you, I am here on the invita- 
&© tion of a woman of condition, whom 
% I have the good fortune to be well 
« with: if you offer to interfere with 
% my pleaſures, I have done with you 
© for ever; therefore it depends en- 
« tirely on yourſelf to keep me your 
©« friend or not.“ 

It is amazing, even to myſelf, to 
© think how I had the power to conceal 
© the agonies which rent my heart at 
«© this impudent declaration: yet it 18 
certain that I did fo; Lavowed to do 
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t every thing he required of me, and 
© to regulate my conduct, hencefor- 
« ward, ſo as never to offend him. He 
« ſeemed pleaſed with my aſſurance; 
« put five guineas into my hand to de- 
« fray the unhecefſary expences, as he 
« called it, of my coming hither; gave 
«© me a kiſs, wiſhed me a good journey; 
« and then left me to indulge the tran- 
« ſports of a rage the more violent for 
© having been ſuppreſſed; 

« ] did not, however, waſte much 
time in giving way to emotions which 
© would neither avail my love or m 
© revenge. To think of _ what 
© had promiſed to him was far from 
© me; I reſolved to ſee the face that 
© had ſupplanted me in his affeQions : 
© how afterwards I would behave I did 
© not then conſider. This was the 
* firſt great point on which my ſoul 
© was fixed; and, to accompliſh it, I 
© went that evening and hired a lodg- 
© ing in the moſt private part of the 
town. The people of the houſe, on my 
« ſignifying to them that I wanted an 
© adroit boy, or young fellow, to run 
© on errands, and wait on me, while I 
« ſtaid at Bath, were ſo kind to help me 
© toone exactly fit for my purpoſe; he 
© had been waiter at a coffee-houſe laſt 
t ſeaſon when Celandine was here, and 
he knew him perfectly well. 

© The chief buſineſs I employed him 
© in was to ſtand ſentry near the houſe 
© where Celandine lodged, to watch him 
© wherever he went; to find out the 
© names and characters of the perſons 
© he viſited; and to bring me an exact 
© account. By the diligence of this 
© emiſſary I diſcovered that he viſited 
© here every day; that he conſtantly 
© attended three ladies from hence to the 
© walks, the long-room, the play, and 
* all publick places; that one of theſe 


© ladies he ſeemed moſt particularly 


© attached to; and that ſhe was called 
* Lady Speck.” 4 8 
Mr. Lovegrove turned his eyes on 
Lady Speck, at theſe words, with ſome 
ſurprize : ſhe was in a good deal of 
confuſion, and cried out—* Your ſpy 
© was miſtaken in his intelligence in 
this point: his attachment was equal 
to us all; and, I dare fay, was equally 
© regarded,” 
Pardon me, Madam, reſumed the 
unfortunate hiſtorian; © I knew not 


* then, nor am yet certain, to which of 
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continued ſhe, addreſſing herſelf to 
Jenny, you, Madam, were neareſt to 
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© and the racks of thought. 


tedious narrative, but did not give over 


traction took poſſeſſion of my brain; 
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you the name of Lady Speck belongs. 
You will not wonder that, in thoſe . 
moments of my jealous rage, I wiſhed 
deſtruftion on the charms that had 
undone me: but this unlucky day, 
above all, I was leaſt able to com- 
mand my paffion ; the boy brought 
word that he had ſeen Celandine in 
the walks with two of you,' whom 
preſently he quitted, and hurried to 
this houſe ; on which I concluded the 
third lady, who ſtaid at home, and to 
whom he was in ſo much haſte to re- 
tire, was the perſon whom I ſhould 
henceforth 22 as my rival; and 
at that inſtant, fired with emotions to 
which reaſon can ſet no bounds, I 
muffled myſelf up as you ſee, and ran 
through the ſtreets like one broke 
looſe tk Bedlam, On my coming 
here I found the door open; a ſer- 
vant-maid was doing ſomething in 
the hall; and, on my enquiring for 
Celandine, ſhe told me he had come in 
a little before, and, ſhe believed, was 
then in the arbour at the lower.end 
of the garden ; for ſhe had ſeen- him 
paſs that way. I flew directly to the 
place ſhe mentioned; but the fury IL 
was in had fo blinded me, that I did 
not readily perceive the entrance. [ 
heard the voice of my perfidious lover, 
and thruſt my head through the lat- 
tice; and my whole body had cer- 
tainly broke through that ſlender par- 
tition, if thoſe who occaſioned my 
deſpair had not that moment ruſhed 
out of the place. At this fight diſ- 


all hell, and it's worſt furies, were in 
my heart; I drew my penknife, re- 
loved to ſheath it in the villain's 
breaſt. — But I know not how it was, 


me; and the blow I meant for him, 
in my miſtaken rage was aimed at 
ou: what followed I am whol! 
. of; for my diſappointed 
rage recoiling upon myſelf, together 
with the rude blow the villain gave 
me in wreſting the penknife from my 
hand, ſtopped all the ſprings of life, 
till your charitable endeavours put 
them again in motion, and called me 
back to ſenſe, to ſhame, to miſery, 


Thus did Mrs. M conclude her 


ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking till ſbe afreſh entreated pardon 
of the 3 for the diſturbance ſhe 
had occaſioned in the family, and of 
Jenny in particular, who had ſuffered 
moſt through the extravagance ſhe had 
been guilty of; to which that young la- 
dy, with a great deal of ſweetneſs, 
though not without ſome bluſhes at the 
remembrance of Celandine's behaviour, 
replied in theſe terms: © I can eaſily 
forgive the fright you put me into,” 
ſaid ſhe, as I know not but it was 
© your ſeaſonable interruption which 
© chiefly preſerved. me from a worſe 
* miſchief than that which I was threat- 
£ ened with by your miſtaken jealouſy.” 

© I did not know, my dear, faid 
Miſs Wingman with a gay air, that 
© the inclinations of Celandinewere de- 
© yoted. to you; or that he left us fo 
© abruptly in the walks on purpole to 
© have the pleaſure of entertaining you 
© alone.” Jenny was about to make 
ſome anſwer, but was prevented by Mr. 
Lovegrove, who haſtily taking up the 
word, cried out—* It is difficult, Ma- 
dam, to know the real inclinations of 
© a man ſuch as Celandine; for I take 
s him to be one of thoſe ſo elegantly 
© deſcribed by Mr. Rowe in his play 
called the Fair Penitent— 


et A ſinging, dancing, worthleſs tribe they are, 

ct Who talk of beauties that they never ſaw, 

« And boaſt of favours that they ne'er en- 
4% joy'd.” 


In repeating theſe lines, he fixed his 
eyes on Lady Speck, who ſeeming more 
than ordinarily penſive, and making no 

anſwer, he went on: The poet,” re- 
ſumed he, © throughout that whole per- 
© formance, ſhews himſelf very much 
© afriend to the ladies, eſpecially when 
© he gives them this advice: 


« Were you, ye fair, but cautious whom you 
ce truſt, 

« Would you but think how ſeldom fools 
« are Juſt, 

er $o many of your ſex would not, in vain, 

« Of faithleſs men, and broken vows, com- 
e plain. 

« Of all the various wretches love has made, 

cc Howfew have been by men of ſenſe betray'g! 

« Convinc'd by reaſon, they your power 
« confeſs, 

ce Pleas'd to be happy as you're pl:as'd to 


« bleſs; . 
« And,conſcious of your worth, can never 
2 „ love you leſs,” 
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Here enſued a ſilence, which perha 
had continued yet longer, if it had not 
been broke by Miſs, Wingman, that 
young lady having her thoughts more 
at liberty than any of the company, and 
who indeed loved talking fo well, chat it 
was a pain to her to forbear it for a con. 
ſiderable time. Turning towards Mrs, 
M, I am ſurprized, Madam,” faid 
ſhe, that your unfaithful lover, havin 
* the confidence to avow his guilt, by 
telling you that he came down to Bath 
on the invitation of a woman of fa. 
ſhion, you had not the curioßty to aſk 
him the name and quality of the per. 
ſon for whoſe ſake you were undone; 
ſince he had fo little diſcretion as to 
let you into one part of the ſecret, he 
« would certainly have made you ac. 
« quainted with the whole, if you had 


dieſired it. 


It muſt be confeſſed,' rejoined jen- 
ny, © that ſuch an enquiry would have 
been highly natural in Mrs. Mom; 

and, if anſwered to her ſatisfaRtion, 
might have ſaved her the trouble of 
employing an emiſſary to watch the 
raotions of Celandine : but, for my 
part, I have little caule to wiſh it had 
been ſo; ſince it was to her miſtaken 
- jealouſy I was indebted for the ſea- 
ſonable relief I received from the in- 
ſolent impertinences of that vain and 
« unworthy. coxcomb.” 

It is alſo poſſible, Madam, ' eried 
Mr. Lovegrove, in an extraordinary 
emotion, * ſuch an eclaircifſement might 
© have been attended with worſe conſe- 
«©. quences: than you think on. Who 
© can tell, added he, with ſtill more ve- 
hemence, but that he might have men- 
© tioned the name of ſome lady who' 
©. wants not an admirer zeatous enough 
to have vindicated her reputation at 
the expence of his own life, or that 
of the traducer ?? 

* I know not, replied Mrs. M, 
ſighing, © what conſequences may have” 
been prevented, or what might have 
© enſued, by the diſcovery of my rival: - 
© but this I am certain of, that I was ſo 
| ſhocked at his ingratitude, ſo altonith- 
© ed at his aſſurance, and ſo terrified 
* with his menaces, that I had neither 
«* preſence of mind nor courage to put 
© the queſtion to him.” 

Lady Speck, who had not ſpoke one 
ſyllable for a conſiderable time, now af- 
fected a prodigious gazere de caure 
* The demand you mean, ſaid ſhe, * I 

| 6 bclievs 
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believe would have been to very little 
« purpoſe; I dare anſwer Celandine 
« would have been ſtrangely puzzled to 
have informed you in any particulars 
« of the fond lady for whoſe ſake he 
4 came to Bath : men of his romantick 
« diſpoſition worſhip images of their own 
« formation, boaſt of viſionary favours, 
and take as much pleaſure in the ſha- 
4 dow as others do in the ſubſtance." 
True, Madam, cried Mr. Love- 
grove, gravely; © but if they ſhould 
« happen to aſſign real names to their 
ideal miſtreſſes, what but the blood of 
« ſuch a villain; could atone for his pre- 
© ſumption?” No reply was made to 
this; and Mrs. M ,thinking it would 
beſt become her to take leave of the com- 
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pany, which ſhe did in the moſt reſpe&- 
ful manner, every body aſſured her they 
pitied her misfortunes, and that they 
lincerely wiſhed ſomething might hap- 
en to extricate her from the labyrinth 
in which ſhe was at preſent involved. 
After ſhe was gone, there ſoon re- 
mained none but Miſs Wingman and 
Jenny to maintain a converſation. Mr. 
Lovegrove, a good deal diſconcerted at 
ſome paſſages he had heard related by 
Mrs. M 
ed him, went away; and Lady Speck, 
who was extremely out of humour, and 
had been at ſome pains to conceal it, 
took this opportunity of retiring to her 
cloſet, in order to compoſe the troubles 
of her mind, | 


END OP THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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VOLUME THE SECOND, 
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DISCOVERS. SOMETHING WHICH 
MAY. SERVE. TO PROVE THAT, 
THOUGH LOVE IS THE ORIGINAL 
SOURCE FROM WHICH JEALOUSY 
Is DERIVED, YET THE LATTER 
OF THESE PASSIONS 1S THE MOST 
DIFFICULT OF THE TWO TO BE 
CONCEALED, AND ALSO LESS UN- 
DER THE GOVERNMENT OF REA- 
son. ' | 


HERE are ſo many ſe- 
cret windings, ſuch ob- 
ſcure receſſes, in the hu- 
man mind, that it is very 
difficult, if not wholly 
| ' impoſſible, for ſpeculation 

to arrive at the real ſpring or firſt mover 
of any action whatſoever. How, in- 
deed, ſhould it be otherwiſe, as the moſt 
Yirtuous and the moſt vicious propen- 
ties of nature are frequently, in a 
more or leſs degree, lodged and blended 
together in the ſame compoſition, and 
both equally under the influence of a 
thouſand different paſſions, which diſ- 
guiſe and vary the face of their apera- 
Up ſo as not to be diſtinguiſhed: even 
y the perſons themſelves ? It has al- 
ready been obſerved, that there were 
ome peculiarities in the humour and 


9948 of Lady Speck, which the had 


policy and prudence enough to conceal 
entirely from the world; and, though 
not the moſt intimate of her acquaint- 
tance, not even her ſiſter, could ever 
eee into the ſecret motives of her 

haviour, which, to them, ſeemed fre- 


Pee pony ſtrange, it is fit the rea- 


er ſhould not be denied the ſatisfac- 
tion, at leaſt as far as the above-men- 
tioned promiſes will admit. As her 
ladyſhip had found very little happineſs 
in marriage, ſhe had heen too much re- 
joiced at being releaſed from that bond. 
age by the death of her huſband ever to 
think of entering into the ſame ſtate a 
ſecond time; but, having obſerved that 
this was commonly the profeſſion of 
all widows, and as commonly ridi- 
culed by thoſe who heard it, ſhe Fordbr 


making any mention of her reſolution 


in this point. | 

She had very little vanity in her com- 
poſition, but loved a variety of com- 
pany : ſhe was pleaſed to find herſelf 
continually ſurrounded by a crowd of 
gentlem8n; but had been equally, if 
not more ſo, if they had viſited her on 
any other ſcore than that of courtſhip. 
She behaved to each of them ſo much 
alike, that jealouſy was a thing un- 
known among theſe rivalg; and, as 
nque of them had any great cauſe to 
hope, ſo likewiſe none of them thought 
he had cauſe to deſpair of being one 


day the happy man; and her youth, 
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her beauty, her wit, her fortune, made 
Her appear too valuable a prize not to 
zerſevere in the purſuit of. 

Thus eafy, thus happy in herſelf, and 
delightful to all that ſaw her, did ſhe 
Jive, and reign the general toaſt and ad- 
miration of the town; when Celandine 
arrived ftom his travels, full-fraught 
with all theſe ſuperficial accomplith- 
ments ſo enchanting to the unthinking 
part of the fair-ſex, What attracts the 
eye is too apt to have an iniluence over 
the heart: his agreeable perſon, his 
gaudy equipage, and the ſhew he made, 
dazzled the tenſes of even thole who 
moſt affected to be thought wits z he 
was the theme of every tea table, and 
the chief object for whom the arts of 
the toilette were employed. Lady Speck 
nad heard much of him before ſhe ſaw 
Him ; but he was ſoon introduced to her 
acquaintance by a lady who frequently 
viũted her, and had always fpoke won- 
ders in his praiſe. Whether it were that 
ſhe was prepoſſeſſed with the good opi- 
mion {he found others had of him, or 
whether it was to himſelf alone he was 
indebted for the impreſſian he had made 
on her, is uncertain; but nothing can 
be more true than that, at firſt fight, 
ſhe felt for him what the had never done 
for any man after whole years af aſſi- 
duity. 

It is alfo altogether as impaſſible to 
determine if it was by any kind looks 
he perccived in her, towards him, or by 
the great confidence he had in his own 
merits, that he was emboldened to de- 
clare himſelf her lover; it was, how- 
ever, either ta the one or to the other 
that ſhe owed the triumph of this new 
- conqueſt; and he had not made her 
many viſits before ſhe was confirmed in 
It by the moſt violent proteſtations that 
gong could utter. It ſeemed, not- 
withſtanding, extremely ſtrange to her, 
that, amidit all the teſtimonies he en- 
deavoured to give her of his love, he 
never once mentioned marriage; but, 
on the contrary, would frequently, in 
her preſence, ridicule the jnftitution ; 
ſay it was aclog upon inclinations, and 
only fit to link two people together who 
had no notion of the true joys of love, 
or cf living politely in the world. He 
often had the impudence even to repeat 
to her, in juſtiſication of his propliane 
poſition, all the lines he could remem- 
ber ſrom any of the poets who had ex- 


erciſed their talents in ſatirizing that 


ſacred ceremony; particularly theſ, 
Mr. Dryden— | 208 oh 


0 Maryings, You curſe of love, and ſnare of 
« life! 

© That firit debas d a miſtreſs to a wife! 

Loves like a ſcene, at diſtance ſhould appear; 

© But marriage views the groſs-daubꝰ d lacd- 
6 ſcape near. | 

© Love's nauſeous cure! thou cloy'ſt whom 
© thou ſhould'ſit pleaſe; 

© And, when that's gured, then thou art the 
6 diſcaſe! | 

© When hearts are looſe, tay chain our bodies 
© ties; 

Love couples friends, but marriage enemies! 


But his behaviour on this ſcore gave 
her not the leaſt diſguſt towards him: 
ſhe was herſelf an enemy to marriage; 
and beſides, lis eſtate, though large, 
was not an equivalent for that ſhe was 
in poſſeſſion of; nor was any part of 
his character ſuch as'ſhe thought be- 
coming a man whom ſhe would make a 
huſband of. She, nevertheleſs, loved 
him, nor took any pains to repel the 
kindneſs which every day grew ftronger 
for him in her heart: ſhe was amuſed 
with his converſation, delighted with 
his addreſſes, looked on him as a pretty 
play-thing, charming toy! which it 
would be doing too great a violence to 
her humour to throw away. 

All this will, doubtleſs, give the 
reader no very favourable idea of her 
virtue; but we will ſuppoſe it was only 
a Platonick liking ſhe had for him: 
how far, indeed, the dangerous liberties 
ſhe allowed herſelf to take with him 
might have carried her, if they had been 
continued much longer, no one can pre- 
tend to ſay. She was not, however, ſo 
much loſt in the tender folly ſhe in- 
dulgad, as not to be perfectly ſenſible 
that the manner in which ſhe converſed 
with Celandine could not, if known to 
the world, but occafion a great deal of 
diſcourſe, little to the advantage of her 
reputation; and that it behoved her, 


above all things, to keep this ſecret of 


her ſoul from taking air: to do this, 
ſhe put in practice all the arts that 2 
juſt tear of cenſure could inſpire her 
with, When Celandine was preſent with 
other company, the affected to railly 
and turn into bagatelle every thing he 


ſaid or did; and, when he was abſent, 


io ridicule thoſe vanities and foppkries 
No! | which 
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which ſhe had underſtanding enough to 
fee ig him, though not, in reality, to 
condemn him for. She not only tteated 
thoſe gentlemen who before made their 
Adrelfes to her with a greater ſhew 
of favour than ſhe had been accuſtomed 
to do, but alſo etcowaged every new 
offer of that kind that was preſented to 
her: and this conduct proved fo effec- 
wal for the purpoſe ſhe intended it, that 
v0 one perſon ſuſpected Celandine was 
among the number of her lovers, much 
Jeſs that he was the darling favourite of 
her boſom . | Pr 
Reing in this fituation, it is eafy to 
conceive what racks of mind ſhe muſt 
ſoſtain en the account that had been 
juſt given by Mrs. 1: to be told 
that Celandine had an amour, and to 
hear it averred by the very woman who 
had been her rival, was à mere trifle in 
iſon with what followed. That 
he was Found in the clote arbour with 
Jenny was the thing that ſtung her to 
the quick, when ſhe red embered that 
Celandi ne had met herfelf and ſiſter in 
the walks; and how, inſtead of ſquire- 
ng them, as uſual, he had only made a 
fight compliment, and abruptly left 
them z and that, as Jenny had excuſed 
herſelf from going out on account of 
ſome letters ſhe ſaid the had to write, it 
appeared plainly to her that he went 
not from the walks but with a deſign 
of going to Jenny; that ſhe ſtaid not at 
home but in expe&ation of his coming, 
and the appointment was previoutly 
zor6ed upon between them, 
Moſt women have naturally ſo good 
in opinion of themfelves as not to be- 
here eaſily that the man who has once 


loved them can transfer his aFeRions. 


to another, without ſome very extraor - 
dnary arts pat in practice for that pur - 
poſe by the new object. Lady Speck 
thought herſelf as handſome as lenny; 
aud there fore concluded, that the amo- 


rous inslination which Celandine had 


all at once tettified for that young lay 
could be owing to nothing but ſome 
advances made to him on her part. 
How nopult awd how crutl à paſſton 
i that of jeatoufy + It deftroys all the 


nohler principles of the foul ; it eraſes 


thence alf the ideas of virtue, religion, 
and morality; it makes us not on! 
condema the innocent, and acquit the 
poilty, but alto inſpires us wich the 
mai lavage and inbuman ſentiments . 


«{ 1 


* 
* . 


Lady Speck now hated her fair friend 
more than ever ſhe had. loved her: her 
beauty, her wit, all thoſe 2crompliſh- 
ments winch had excire> her eſteem, 
rendered her now the obje& of her 
averſion. She was almoſt tempted to 
wiſh Mrs. M-—— had pepperrated her 


, outrag-vus defign, if not to the deſtruc- 


tion of her life, yet to the defacing of 
thoſe charms which had tnumphed over 
her in the heart of Celandine; and was 
little leſs angry with him for having 
— the fatal blow aimed againſt 

rival, than ſhe was for his falſhoo# 
to Herſeif. 

Of all the various agitations that by 
turns convulſe and rend the human 
heart, there are none which inſtigate to- 
more pernicious purpoſes, or bring on, 
if continued, more difaftrous conſc- 
quences; but the frame, however vio- 
lent it may flaſh for the preſent, can 
have no long exiſtence in a mind not 
wholly diveſted of all good-mature and 
generoſſty: cooler and more reaſonable 
ſentiments, on 2 line refle&ion, ſoon 
ahated the force of thofe tu hulent emo 
trons which had taken poſſeſſion of this 
lady's boſom, but as yet were not pow- 
erful enough to ſuppreſs them entirely: 
what effects followed, either of the ore 
or the other, will. hereafter appear; but 
the conflict was for forme time inter 
ropied by ſome company coming in, 
whom Lady Speck was obliged to go 
down to receive, as they were more her 


gueſts than her ſiſter's, and altogether 
ſtrangers to Jenny. 


CHAP, 11. 


CONTAINS A FARTHER CONFIR MA. 
TION OF THE POSITION ADV ANC 
ED IN' THE PRECEDING CHAPTER, 
AND ALSO SOME OTHER PARTI- 
CULARS EXCITING THE CURLIO- 
SITY OF THE KEADER, 


AD Speck aſſumed a cowmnte- 
nante as ſerene as poſſihle, to en- 
terrain, with her ufual politeneſs, the 
perſons who came to Gio her; but, in 
ſpne of all her endenvobors to appear 
entirely eaſy, ſhe could not keep herſelf 


y ftom darting foch ill - natured glances 


on jenny, whenever (he looked towards 
her, as muſt have been taken notice of 


by that young lady, if ſhe had not been 
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too much vr by her own thoughts 
to be capable of penetrating into thoſe 
of another. act. > . 
The company ſtayed ſo late, that the 
inſtant they were gone, the ladies retir- 
ed to their reſpective chambers. Jenny, 
who had her mind no leſs employed than 
Lady Speck, with the adventures of the 
day, was equally pleaſed to be alone, 
and indulge meditation on What had 
aſſed. The hiſtory of Mrs. 1 
had dwelt very much upon her mind ; 
but what made the moſt deep impreſhon, 
was that part of it wherein ſhe related 
the firſt motive which occaſioned her 
fall at once from happineſs and from 
virtue, and conſequently drew on her 
all thoſe dreadful misfortunes with 
which at preſent ſhe was encompaſſed. 
I believe the reader will eafily re- 
member, as the thing is of a pretty par- 
ticular nature, how that unhappy wo- 
man, in order to revive thoſe ardours of 


affection in her huſband which ſhe ĩma - 
gined were beginning to decay, had re-. 


courſe to the 1 ſtratagem of 
giving him a rival; and alſo how by 
coquetting with Celandine, and treating 
him with a ſhew of liking, the counter- 
feited flame kindled by degrees into a 
real one, and ended at length in her ut- 
ter ruin and confuſion. ' 

The notions Jenny had of honour 
and generoſity were too refined and de- 
licate not to make her look with the 
utmoſt contempt on all kinds of arti- 
fice, on what pretences ſoever they were 

ut in practice: this conduct of Mrs. 
2 though, conſidering what en- 
ſued, the leaſt guilty part of her cha- 
racter, ſeemed to her ſo highly crimi- 
nal, as well as weak and mean, that ſhe 
could not help thinking it worthy of 
all the puniſhment it met with. How 
is it poſſible,* cried ſhe within her- 
ſelf, that a woman who truly loves 


an appearance ſo much the reverſe of 


intention of gratifying the amorous 
inclinations of the man ſhe ſported 


a manifeſt violigion, not only of mo- 
deſty, but likewiſe of religion, ho- 

nour, and thoſe ſolemn obligations 
„ which the had entered into. Beſides,” 
continued ſhe, * this wretched creature 
© ſeems not to want ſenſe enough to 
© know the heinouſneſs of the fault ſhe 
« was guilty of, even in this firſt ſtep to 


virtue can be capable of putting on 


it? What! if at that time ſhe had no 


with, to encourage them in him was 


c perdition; yet ſhe ran boldly into it. 
and abſolved herſelf on — to ar 
© good end ſhe propoſed by it, to regain 
© the affections of her huſband. Oh 
© how ridiculous was ſuch an attem 
for doing ſo! as if any man of com. 
© mon reaſon would love his wife the 
© better for ſuſpecting ſhe was about to 
commit the worſt and moſt ſhamefy} 
action a woman can be guilty of! 1 
© have ſeen ſome young ladies, went 
ſhe ſtill on, that have made uſe of theſe 
little tricks to inſpire jealouſy in their 
© lovers; either to make trial of their 
© conftancy, or ſhew their own 

by giving pain: this is certainly ſilly 
© as well as cruel; but what is no more 
* than vanity and folly in them, is 
© downright wickedneſs in a married 
woman,” 0 

Thus did the pafs ſome time in cen- 
ſuring the conduh of Mrs. M—; but 
as ſhe was of that happy turn of mind to 
convert every thing which ſhe either ſaw 
or heard of to her own advantage, and 
to make freſh improvements in herſelf 
by the miſbehaviour of others, her re- 
flections carried her yet farther, and re- 
membrance preſented her with an inci- 
dent which happened long before ſhe 
had the power of judging, but which 
ſhe had heard much diſcourſe of in her 
extreme youth. It was this. 

A perſon of great diſtinction happen - 
ed to be married to a lady very young 
and beautiful; ſhe was a celebrated wit 
without being wiſe, and had the moſt 
romantick turn of mind ; fancying her- 
ſelf a Statyra, ſhe expected her huſband 
ſhould approach her with the obſequi- 
ouſneſs of an Oroondates: he was little 
verſed in hiſtories of this nature; and 
though he loved her very well, treated 
her as a mere woman: - the epithets of 
Angel and Goddeſs were ſtrangers to 
his mouth; and thoſe he ufually ſaluted 
her with, were plain Madam, or © My 
© Dear.” This diſguſted her even in 
the firſt days of their marriage; ſhelook- 
ed on ſuch a behaviour as an indigni 
to her charms; her heart reproached 
indelicacy of his manners, and half de- 
ſpiſed him for his want of taſte; nor 
did her tongue reſtrain itſelf from teſti- 
fying how much ſhe was diſſatisfied at 
every thing he ſaid or did. . 

The faſhion in which he found him- 
ſelf uſed by her, gave him ſome diſquiet 


at firſt; but it laſted not long: t 


a man of ſenſe, he was naturally _ 
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to part with it on any conſideration 
—— he never thought any thin 
worth attempting the purſuit of which 


was likely to be attended with difficul- 


ty; and as he had never taken the pains 


to examine what it was that his wife 


expected from him, ſo he would have 
been equally negligent in gratifying her 
humour, if he had been better acquaint- 
ed with it. | 

Their way of living together grew 
every day ſtill worſe and worſe; as her 
haughty ſullenneſs encreaſed, his care- 
eſaneſs of it enereaſed in proportion. 
All che love they once had for each other 
turned into a mutual indifference, or 
rather a mutual averſion: ſhe ſought 
the food for her vanity among thoſe who 
were of a diſpoſition to indulge it; and 
ſhe found not a few to whom the glory 


of pleaſing a lady of her beauty, birth, 


and accompliſhments, did not ſeem well 
worth all the flatteries they could ad- 
dreſs her with; the huſband, in the mean 
time, made himſelf not wretched on ac- 


count of the gallantries ſhe received, 


but fled for conſolation to the arms of a 
more abliging and endearing fair. 
They continued to live together, how · 
erer, in the ſame houſe ; but ſlept not 
in the fame. bed, nor eat at the ſame ta- 
ble, except far decency ſake when com- 
pany-was there, before whom they al- 
ways behaved to. each other with the 
greateſt good manners and politeneſs 
imaginable. ' But this was a conſtraint 
which neither of them could long ſup- 
portz they parted by conſent; after 
which her amours became. the general 
ick. of converſation; till, ſhunned by 
al her kindred, . deſpiſed by her ac- 
quaintance, and ſighted by thoſe for 
whoſe ſake ſhe had ſacrificed her repu- 
tation, ſhe became ſenſible of her fol- 
lies, and ſought a reconciliation with 
der huſband: but all her endeavours for 
that purpoſe were in vain; ſhe hated a 
place. where ſhe no longer had either 
2 2 and went a m_ 
exile into foreign parts, where grie 
—— ſoon — N to her life. 
This incident threw-Jenny into the 
moſt ſerious contemplations on the hu- 
nan ſyſtem; the many obſervations ſhe 
made, convinced her that vanity 
va in a more or leſs degree inherent to 
ſpecies ; and that men as well 
u nomen were not exempt from it; and 


mmediately.cecollecting ſome paſt ges 


1 
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lent to un exceſs j he loved his eaſe. too 


ſhe had ſeen which demonſtrated this 
truth Good God !* cried ſhe, © how 
© can any one be ſo fond of this idol 
© frame, this poor machine, liable tobe 
© withered. by every inclement blaſt that 
© iſſues from the firmament! Let the 
proud of heart read Gulliver's Voy- 
© ages to the Houhynims, and fome 
© other pieces of the ſame excellent au- 
© thor, and they will ſee and be aſnam - 
ed to admire a body which requires 
© ſuch means to be ſuſtained, No,“ 
continued ſhe, it is the mind which 
* ought to be the chieſ object of our 
attention; it is there alone we are 
either beautiful or deformed; and 
the pains we take to ornament and 
embelliſh that nobler part of us will 
not be thrown away. 
She was ſo taken up with theſe phi- 
loſophick refle&ions, that ſhe went not 
to bed till the beams of Aurora darting 
through the window-curtains, remind- 
ed her how much ſhe had loſt of the 
time commonly allotted for repoſe. It 
was ſomewhat more late than ordinary 
when ſhe roſe the next morning: on her 
coming down ſtairs,. ſhe found the la- 
dies already in the room where they al- 
ways breakfaſted ; and gueſſing, by ſome 
circumſtances, that ſhe had made them 


wait, was beginning to apologize for her 


tardineſs, _ 

© Indeed, my dear, cried Miſs Wing- 
man, interrupting her, ve were afraid 
© you were not well, and were juſt go- 
© ing to ſend to your chamber: but 


pray, continued the very gaily, let 


© me examine your countenance, and 
© ſee if that will tell me whether you 
are quite. got over the fright that ter- 
© rible woman put you into yeſterday.“ 

Jenny was about to make ſome an- 


ſwer; but Lady Speck, who could not 


forgive her for the part ſhe bore in that 
adventure, took up the word before the 
other had time to open her mouth. 
The fright was of little conſequence," 
ſaid ſhe with an air which had ſomethin 

of deriſion in it, as ſhe was 2 


© from the danger before ſhe could have 
any apprehenſions of it: but there were 


© other particulars that happened after - 
© wards, which perhaps were of a yet 
* more diſagreeable nature, and might 
* make a deeper imprefſion.* Theſe 
words, and the tone in which they were 
ſpoke, gave Jenny an infinity of ſur- 
prize; but without pauſing to form any 
conjecture on the matter You will 

« pardon 
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been a good deal aſtoniſhed at what hey 


© pardon. me, Madam, cried ſhe, in- 


| nocently, if I am not able to com- 


« prehend your ladyſhip's meaning. I 
© know of no accident that happened 
© afterwards, or, indeed, in which I 
© had the leaſt concern.” 

© How weak is it, replied Lady 
Speck, in people to endeavour to con- 
© ceal a paſſion, which, in ſpite of all 
they can do, will break out in every 
Jook and geſture! I pity you from my 
ſoul; and, had I ſooner known the 
| ſituation of your heart, would have 
contrived ſorge way or other to have 
prevented Mrs. M-—. from og 
quite ſo open in her narrative: it mu 
certainly be a very great ſhock to you 
to hear ſome paſſages ſhe related; but, 
alas! I was entirely ignorant that Ce- 
landine loved you, or that you loved 
. Celandine; and little ſuſpedted that it 
vas for his ſake you ſo reſolutely re- 
© N the offers of Sir Robert Man- 
© ley. | 

© I ſhould be ſorry, Madam, replied 
Jenny very diſdainfully, that your 
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_ © ladyſhip, or any one elſe, thould have 


© ſo contemptible an opinion of my 
© judgment. I know but little of the 
© gentlemen, yet know enough to make 
© a juſt diſtinction between them; and, 
© were my band and heart at my diſpo- 
* ſal, I ſhould not heſitate one moment 
© to which of them L ſhould give. the 
© preference.” 

* How cunning now you think you 
© are!* ſaid Lady Speck with an affect - 
ed. lapgh: © you ſpeak the truth, but 
avoid mentioning the name: I will, 
© however, do it for you, and anſwer in 
« ſomewhat like the poet's words: 


« *Tis Celandine your heart would leap to 
# meet, 


While Manley lay expiring at your feet.” 


Scarce had Jenny the power to reſtrain 
her paſſion within the bounds of decen- 
cy, on finding Lady Speck perſiſted in 
ſo injurious an accuſation. Scorn and 
anger overwhelmed her ſoul, tears guſh - 
ed from her eyes; and, riſing haſtily from 
her ſeat— I will not imagine, Ma- 
dam, faid ſhe, that you are really 
in earneſt in ſuppoſing ſuch a thing; 
© but the. jeſt is of ſuch a nature, as I 
© do not think it becomes me to hear 
© the continuance of.“ In ſpeaking 
theſe words. ſhe was about to quit the 
room; but Miſs Wingman, who had 


ſiſter had. ſaid, ran and pulled her back, 
but all her perſuaſions would have bern 
ineffe&val to have detained her, if Lady 
Speck, having vented her ill. humour, 
and now repenting-ſhe had: gone lo far, 
had not added her entreaties. 

© My. dear creature, cried the, ©] 
© had not the leaſt deſign to affront you; 
© I only meant to railly you a little on 
« your ſtaying at home, when ſo fine x 
© day called every body to the walks. 
I I ſhould. have deſerved it, Madam, 
anſwered ſhe, © if 1 had denied myſelf 
the pleaſure of attending your lady. 

ſhip on any other motive than what [ 
really did: but I affere you I wrote 
no leſs than five letters, as your own 
man can witneſs, whom, my own be- 
ing out of the way, I took the liberty 
© to ſend with them to the poſt- office. 
—* I believe it, ſaid Lady Speck; I 
believe it; and heartily aſk your par. 
don.“ She was going to add ſome. 
thing more hy the way of reparation for 
the vexation ſhe had given that young 
lady, when ſhe was prevented by her 
woman; who having been ſent to amil- 
liner's for ſome things ſhe wanted, came 
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running into the room with a counte- 


nance. as confuſed and wild as if ſhe 
had met. ſome ſpectre or apparition in 
her way. | | 
© Oh, Madam!" cried ſhe to her 
lady, © I have the ſtrangeſt thing to tell 
you, the oddeſt accident; to be ſure, 
I was never ſo much ſurprized in all 
my life!'—-* Pr'ythee, at what? de- 
manded Lady Speck. Lord, Ma- 
dam l' returned ſhe, © I could not have 
© thought ſucha thing of two ſuch civil, 
© well-behaved, gentlemen.— What 
« gentlemen?” ſaid Lady Speck: ex- 
0 2 the myſtery at once, and do not 
keep us in ſuſpenſe by your unſea- 
ſonable exc)amations.*—* Lord, Ma- 
dam !* replied ſhe, * your ladyſbip 
will wonder when you know all, 28 
well as I: for my own part, I was ſo 
confounded, that I ſcarce know which 
way I got home... Juſt as I was ſtep. 
ping into the milliner's, bleſs me! I 
ſhall never forget it; but I will tell 
your ladyſhip as faſt as I can: juſt a 
I was going into the ſhop, as I was 
* ſaying, I heard a great noiſe in the 
© {ixeet, and the ſound of ſeveral men? 
© voices crying out“ Bring — 
&« along, bring them along! I tum 5 
© about, as any one wauld der our" 
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0 turiofityz and, would your lady- 
0 — 0 poſſible? who 7 
1 hs but Mr. Lovegrove and Mr. 
« Celandine in the hands of I know Dot 
«© how many rough fellows, and fol- 
© lowed by a huge crowd of all ſorts of 
« people ! 1 fancy they had been fight- 
« ing; for both their ſwords were drawn, 
« and catried by one of the men that 
had hold of Me. Lovegrove. I can- 
« not directly ſay how that matter was; 
« but there was a ſtrange confuſed noiſe 
among the mob: one cried; it was a 
« fad thing that ſuch broils ſnhould hap- 
pen; and another, that it would be a 
« great prejudice to the town: and all 
« | could hear diſtinctly was, that they 
© were going to carry the gentlemen 
« before a juſtice of peace.” | 

All the ladies were very much con- 
cerned at hearing this intelligence; but 
Lady Speck * ſeemed the moſt affected 
with it; nor did the others at all won- 
der at her being ſo; as Mr. Lovegrove 
was her declared admirer, and was al- 
lowed by all that knew him to deſerve 
more of her favour than he had as yet 
experienced, 

were all extremely impatient 

to know both the occaſion and the con- 
ſequenteof this affair zand Lady Speck's 
woman either having not enquired; or 
not been able to learn, to what magiſ- 
trate the pentlemen were carried; foot- 
men were immediately diſpatched to 
trery quarter of the town, fo hopes of 
bringing home that information, which 
the reader ſhall preſently be made ac- 
quainted with. | 


"CHAP, UI. 


COMPLEATS THE CHARACTER OF A 
MODERN FINE GENTLEMAN, OR 
- PRETTY FELLOW FOR THE LA- 

es. 


Believe there are none into whoſe 

hands theſe volumes ſhall happen 
to fall, at leaſt if they conſider the Not 
.of Mrs. M — with any attention, 
but will eaſily perceive there was enough 
in it to give à very great alarm to a 
— much enamoured as Mr. Love- 

rove. 


He had obſerved, that for ſome time 
re, as well as ſince their coming 
down to Bath, Celandine had been a 


danken danger after Bady Speck, 


Love ind jealouſy are quick · ſighted 
pom he thought alſo, that 28 
e ridiculed and laughed at his aſſi 
duities, ſhe was not ſo much diſpleaſed 
with them as ſhe ought to have been. 
This had frequently given him ſome 
uneaſy apprehenſions: but as there were 
ſeveral other gentlemen of worth and 
hondur who made their addreſſes td 
Lady Speck, as well as himſelf; and 
ſhe had never given him any aſſuratice 
of diſtinguiſhing him above his com- 
petitors; he thought it would be tod 
preſuming in him to call her ladyſhip's 
conduct in queſtion; eſpecially in re- 
gard to a man who did not publick! 
profeſs hithſelf her lover, and” who 
perſon, character; and behaviour, ſhe 
always affected to deſpiſe. | 
But no to be told, that he had im- 
adently boaſted his coming down to 
ath was on the invitation of a woman 
of quality, from whom he gave ſome 
hints of having received very extrabr- 
dinary favours; and to find that the 
perſon to whom he ſaid this had any 
reaſon to gueſs the woman of quality he 
mentioned was no other than Lady 
Speck; was ſuch a ſhockihg toftobo- 
ration of his fotmer ſdfpicions, as fired 
him with the extremeſt rage. 
Whether Lady Speek hid in reality 
granted any favours to Celandine, or 
whether it was his own idle vanity alone 
which had made him talk in the man- 
ner he had done; this generous lover 
thought it would become him to chaſtiſe 
the inſolence of ſuch a r N 
but in what manner he ſhould do ſo 
very much perplexed him; to fend him 
a hate e on this account he feared 
would make too t a noiſe, and con- 
ſequently diſpleaſe the lady whoſe ho- 
hour he meant to defend. After much 
debating within” himſelf, an expedierit 
came into his mind, which he imme- 
diately put in execution. He found by 
what he had heard Jenny ſay to Mrs. 
M, that Celandine hgd taken the 


liberty to treat that young lady in a 


manner very unworthy of her charac- 
ter. This ſeemed to him a good pre- 
tence for covering the face of his de- 
ſign; and therefore reſolved to make 
hr quarrel appear 4s the chief motive 
of his reſentment, touching only ob- 
liquEy on that he had conceived againſt 
him in regard to Lady Speck. 

Having well confidered on all the 


conſequences that might probably at- 
L. 2 tend 
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tend the ſtep he was about to take, and 
fully determined with himſelf to pur - 
ſue it, he wrote to Celandine, that fame 
evening, in the following terms 


© TO R. CELANDINE, ES g. 


© R, 0 

oO have affronted a young lady 
« of diſtinguiſhed merit, at pre- 

© ſent under the protection of the wo- 
man I adore; and, it is ſaid, have 
given room for ſuſpicion of your hav- 
ing alſo entertained thoughts of her- 
ſelf altogether unbecoming you: I 
think it therefore a duty incumbent 
on me to demand that fatisfation 
which every gentleman has a right to 
expect, when injured in the perſons 
of thoſe he | w mp a to eſteem. I 
ſhall be glad to fee you to-morrow 
morning about fix, in the firſt field 
at the end of the Walks, where 
© I flatter myſelf you will not long 
c ſuffer youre to be waited for by 


5. yours, 


QDS MM a A nn & 


— 


E. LOVEGROVE. 


« P. 8. I ſhall come alone, for I ſee 
© no need that any friends, either 


© of yours or mine, ſhould be in- 


© yolved in this diſpute,” 


This billet he ſent by one of his ſer- 
wants; who, after ſtaying a conſide- 
rable time, returned with an anſwer 
containing theſe lines | 


' © TO E. LOVEGROVE, ESQ. 
© 51R, | 


I Am ſorry you ſhould defire any 

thing of me which ſuits not my 
humour to comply with: -Lady Speck 
and Miſs Jeſſamy are both of them 
very fine' women; but, upon'my ſoul, 
I think neither of them, or any other 
woman, worth drawing my ſword 
for; ſo muſt deſire you will excuſe 
my refuſing to meet you on this ſcore; 
* on any other you may command 
« yours, Fd 


Sa dad a &'D a a © 


©R, CELANDIN E. 


It would be difficult to decide, whe- 
ther anger or contempt was the moſt 
1 paſſion in the mind of Mr. 

ovegrove on reading the above: he 
reſolved, however, not to ſuffer the in- 


 olenge of that bad man to gy unpu- 


niſhed; but went very early the next 


, morning to his lodgings, to force from 


him the ſatisfaction he required; or 
ſill perſiſting to refuſe it, to give him 
ſuch treatment as men are ordinarily ac. 
cuſtomed to receive after behaving in 
the manner he had done. | 

As he was going towards the houſe, 
he perceived, while at ſome diſtance, z 
poſt- chaiſe waiting at the door; and be. 
fore he could well reach it, ſaw Celan. 
dine juſt ready to ſtep in: on this he 
ſprung forward with all the ſpeed he 
could, and, catching Celandine by the 
arm Stay, Sir!” cried he; you muſt 
© not think to leave this town without 
making ſome atonement for your be- 
© haviour in it. 

Sir, ' replied the other, with ſome 
heſitation in his voice, I give an ac- 
© count of my actions to no man, nor 
© has any man a right to inſpe& into 
* them.'—* Every man of honour has 
a right to inſpect the actions of a vil. 
* lain” rejoined Mr. Lovegrovehercely; 
and if you are guilty of ſuch as you 
© have neither jules to acknowledge, 
© nor the courage to defend, you know 
the — you are to expect. 

I dare fight!” faid Celandine; and 
immediately drew his ſword, as did Mr. 
Lovegrove his at the ſame time; but both 
were prevented by a great poſſe 2 
who in an inſtant were gathered about 
them, drawn thither by the auteries of 
Celandine's ſervants, the poſtilion, and 
the people of the houſe, who were come 
to the door to take leave of their lodger; 
and it was the expectation of this ſea- 
ſonable interruption which doubtleſs 
inſpired the antagoniſt of Mr. Love- 
grove with ſo much boldneſs on a ſud- 
den. | 

They had ſcarce time to make one 
puſh before they were difarmed by the 
populace; and a conſtable, who lived 
hard by, coming to interpoſe his autho- 
rity to put an end to the fray, took 
poſſeſſion of both theirſwords, and told 
them they muſt give him leave to con- 


duct them to a magiſtrate; they readily 


ſubmitted; and were followed by acon- 
tinually- increaſing crowd, as Lady 
Speck's woman had deſcribed. 


\- They ſoon arriyed at the houſe of a 


gentleman in the commiſſion of the 
peace, who happened to be a'perſon of 
great worth and ' honour. Celandine 


exhibited à moſt piteous complaint 


againſt his adverſary; firſt, for ar 
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him a challenge to fight on account of 
thiogs which he ſaid he knew nothing 
of; and afterwards for aſſaultiag him 
in the ſtreets, putting a ſtop to his jour - 
ney; and occaſioning a riot and diſturb - 
ance in the town. Mr. Lovegrove was 
entirely ſilent till the other had left off 
ſpeaking, and then related the whole 
which had paſſed between them; na- 
turally as it was. The magiſtrate 
could ſcarce forbear ſmiling, butdefired 
to ſee both the letters; on which Celan - 
dine produced the challenge; but Mr. 
Lovegrove being unwilling to expoſe 
the names of the ladies, which the other 
had indiſcreetly mentioned in his an- 
ſwer, ſaid he had it not about him, and 
believed he had loſt it. | 
After having heard both parties, the 
worſhipful gentleman began to expa- 
tate, in terms befitting his character, 
on the bad cuſtom of duelling : he ſaid, 
that though the too frequent practice 
of it had rendered it not diſhonourable, 
1 was directly contrary to the rules 
h of religion and morality, and to 
the laws of ſociety as well as thoſe of 
the land: after which he recommended 
to them, and even exacted their mutual 
promiſe, to regard each other from that 
ume forward, not as enemies, if they 
could not do ſo as friends. 
+4 Iwill not take his word, Sir,* cried 
Celandine haſtily; I am convinced he 
© has malice againſt me in his heart; I 
* goin danger of my. life by him; and 
deſire I may be admitted to make oath 
* of it, and that he may be bound 
over.“ This could not be refuſed; 
and the book was immediately preſent - 
ed to him. Are you, Sir, of the ſame 
* way of thinking too? ſaid the juſtice 
to Mr. Lovegrove. No, upon ho- 
* nour,\Sir!* replied. he; I am not 
* under the leaſt apprehenũons on the 


' © ſcore of this gentleman : and dare 
* anſwer. for him, that if there was as 


little danger in his tongue as there is 
tobe feared from his ſword, he would 
; bethe moſt unhurtful creature breath - 
ing.“ 5 7221 4 
It was with difficulty the juſtice re- 
ſtrained himſelf from laughing; but 
ere as much an air of gravity as 
could on the occaſion. Well, then, 
Sir, ſaid be, I am compelled, by 


the duties of my office, to diſcharge 


your adverſary, and oblige you to 
*-give- ſecurity for your future beha- 


— 


On this, Celandine thanked him, and 
took his leave. Several of the crowd, 
who had burſt into the hall, followed 
him with a thouſand ſcurrilous jeſts 
and flrers at his cowardice; but he was 
too much a man of peace to take any 
notice of what they faid.; and, making 
what haſte he could to the chaiſe, which 
ſil] waited for him, ſet out for London, 
probably wiſhing he had not left it to 
come down to Bath; V 154571 N 4 
Mr. Lovegrove ſent for Lord Hunt- 
ley and Sir Robert Manley, Who im- 
mediately came; and all the little for- 
malities of this affair being over, and 
ſettled to the ſatis faction of the gentle- 
man be fore whom they were, he threw 
off the magiſtrate, and aſſumed a cha- 


racer more natural to him, that of a 


man perfectly well-bred and complai- 
ſant: he was very pleaſant with. them 
on the conduct of Celandine; compelled 
them to ſtay break faſt with him, and 
entertained them as elegantly as ſuch a 
repaſt would admit of. or 


CHAP. lv. 


RELATES SOME PASSAGES SURSE- 
QUENT/ TO THE PRECEDING A- 
VENTURE. 


FT E R the gentlemen had quite 
ted the juſtice's houſe, each re- 
paired to his reſpective lodging, in or- 
der to dreſs for the remainder of the 
day; but meeting again at the coffee- 
houſe, it was agreed to adjourn from 
thence to make a morning-vifit to Lady 
Speck and her fair companions, with - 
out mentioning a word of - what had 
happened; Mir. Lovegrove being de- 
firous that the whole affair ſhould be 
kept a ſecret from them, unleſs chance 
ſhould by any way make a diſcovery of 
ühlt fi; 44 2 |; 
Thoſe ladies were all this while in a 
good deal of uneaſineſs: the ſervants 
who had been ſent out for intelligence 
were all returned, without being able io 
bring any thing material for the ſatis. 
faction of their curioſity. Miſs Wing- 
man and Jenny had both of them a very 
great regard for Mr. Lovegrove; the 
one, as having known him a conſider- 
able time; and the other, as having per · 
ceived in him many indications of his 
being a man truly worthy of eſteem. 


But Lady Speck had her own rea- 


ſona 
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ſons for beihg moch more lexed 
than either of them could I had 
an high eſteem for Mr. Lovegrove on 
account of the amiable qualifications 
he was poſſeſſed of, and the long and 
reſpetful court he had made to her. 
The caprice of her deſtiny had made 
her find fomething in the perſon of Ce- 
landine which had attracted but too 
much of the more tender inclinations 
of her heart; and to think that any 
danger threatened either of theſe gen - 
ilemen was an extreme trouble to her. 

But what touched her yet the more 
deeply, was the concern ſhe had for her 
own reputation: ſhe doubted not but 
that the quarrel betvren them was on 
her ſcore; nor, indeed; couid ſhe well 
aſſign any other probable motive for 
it; eſpecially when fre reflected that 
Mr.Lovegrove,on heating Mrs, x 
fay that Celandine had come' to Bath 
on the invitation of a woman of quali- 
ty, had given her not only ſome looks, 
but alfo ſeveral hints, that he enter- 
tained the moſt jealous apprehenſions 
that herſelf was the woman of quality 
whoſe favours that fop had fo impu- 
dently boaſted of. She had good rea- 
fon, therefore; to be fearful that an 
affair of this nature might occaſion her 
name to be brought in queſtion, and 
perhaps, too, not in the moſt honour- 
able faſhion. 

Suſpicion is a kind of magnifying- 
glaſs, which repreſents whatever ill we 
dread in it's moſt fcrmidable ſhape, 
This poor lady figured to herſelf a thou- 
ſand diſtracting images; and, though 
ſhe ſpoke but little, gave fuch viſible 
demonſtration of her inward diſorders 
as could not but be taken notice of 
both by Jenny and Miſs Wingman. 
As neither of theſe young ladies as yet 
had ever harboured the leaſt ſuſpicion 
of her having a particular regard for 
any man, much leſs of the ſentiments 
that Celandine had inſpired her with, 
they imagined they had now made a 
diſcoyery; but it was in favour of Mr. 
Lovegroye; and both of them cried 
cut almoſt at the ſame time How 
* happy wopld Mr. Lovegrove think 
* himſelf if be faw how your ladyſhip 
Nis diſquieted on his account!* + 

Though Lady Speck affected to be a 
little peeviſh at their ſeeming to ſuppoſe 
her capable of having a tenderneſs for 
any man; yet ſhe felt as much ſatis- 
faction as the preſent fituation of her 


mind would admit her to enjoy, - in 
finding they marked out Mr. Love. 
grove as the objett, and that Celandije 
was quite out of the queſtion with them 
on that account. 

Indeed, ſiſter, ſaid Miſs Wing. 
man, * it has always been my opinion, 
© and I believe all your friends are of 
* the fame, that * perſon of Mr, 
© Lovegrove, his accompliſhments, his 
© fortune, and long fervices, render 
* him not unworthy of your arcept- 
© ance; and, I think, you need not be 
angry, nor aſhamed, that this accident 
© has diſcovered your ſenſibility of his 
« paſſion,*—* Lord, my dear, how very 

filly you are! ſaid Lady Speck : *ng 
one man has any charn\s for me above 
another. I am only vexed that men 
ſhould fall out, fght, and kill one 
another; and this, too, for nothing 

rhaps, or, what 1s next to nothing, 
lome idle punctilio of imaginary ho- 
nour.” - 
Juſt as ſhe had ended theſe words, the 
door was ſuddenly thrown open by a 
footman; and Lord Huntley, Sir Ro- 
bert Manley, and Mr. Lovegrove, came 
altogether into the room. What, la. 


TT 


dies, cried the latter of theſe gentle - 


men, with an air more than ordinarily 
Faq, not yet dreſſed! We came to at- 
tend you to the walks, and you are 
* fill in your diſhabille “ -! We nivit 
have been ftrangely inſenſible, re: 
plied Lady Speck, to have thought of 
* dreſs when two of our acquaintatice 
« were going to enibrue their bands in 
each other's blood 1'—*Our hands are 
« all clean, I think, Madam !' ſaid Mr. 
Lovegrove. But can you add, re- 
joined ſhe. haſtily, that your heart is 
* allo ſo? Can you ſay you did not riſe 
this morning with an intention to de- 
© troy, or be deftroyed yourſelf? 
Here Mr. Lovegrove appearing a lit- 
tle confuſed, as debating within him- 
ſelf whether it was moſt proper for him 
to confeſs or to deny the fact, Lord 
Huntle immegzhndly took up the word. 
© No, faith, Madam !* ſaid his Jord: 
ſhip, with a ſmile; © I dare anſwet ſo 
far for my friend, that he afoſe not 
© this morhing with the leaft animolity 
© to any thing worthy of his ſword. 
No ambiguities,” my good lord, fe- 
ſued ſhe; * I expe 4 plain anfwer 
© to my queſtion—therefore tell me at 
© onee; Mir. Lovegrove, how happened 
you to quarrel with Celandine; and 
« which 
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& which of you was the aggreſſor? You 
find, continued” ſhe, perceiving he 
was till filent, that we are no ſtrangers 
« to the main point; and 3 
< have a right to expect you ſhould gra- 
« tify- our curioſity with the particu- 
lars.“ | | 

It never has been my practice yet, 


Madam, replied Mr, Lovegrove, af- 


ter a little pauſe, * to diſobey your la- 
« dyſhip in any thing; nor muſt I now 
do it in this, You command me to 
« tell you the motive of my quarrel 
« with Celandine; and I muſt anſwer, 
« it was on the ſcore of juſtice and of 
« yirtue.' You alſo aſk who was the 
( aggreſſor z to which I-mult alſo an- 
© ſwer, that it was Celandine; who, 
© by affronting a perſon loved and 
t eſteemed by you, juſtly merited chaſ- 
© tiſement, not only from me, but from 
© all who have the honour of being ac- 
© quainted with your ladyſhip.*” 

6 So, then,” ſaid Jenny, I find that 
all this buſtle is to be placed to my 
account. But I would not have you 
© imagine, Mr. Lovegrove, continued 
the, laughing, that you. are entitled 
© to. any .acknowledgments from me, 
© ſince I am indebted for what you 
have done entirely to the friendſhip I 
© am honoured with by Lady Speck.” 

Mr. Lovegrove was about to make 
ſome reply, but was prevented by Sir 
Robert Manley; who, approaching her 
wird the moſt reſpectful air—* Madam, 
hid he, if others had been as early 
© acquainted with the preſumption of 
© Celandine, the glory of being your 
© champion. would certainly not have 
fallen to the lot of Mr. Lovegrove. 
— Tam glad, then,” returned Jenny, 
© that it happened as it did; becauſe 
© otherwiſe I ſhould have been laid un- 
der an obligation which. it was not in 
© my power to requite.— It is of no 
© importance, my dear,* interrupted 
Lady Speck, * either who is the obliger 
dor the obliged; and I only want to 
he fally- in in the particulars 
* of this fooliſh tranſaction. 


n this, Mr. Lovegrove repeated all 


that paſſed between himſelf and Celan- 
dine, tilt their being carried before a ma- 
Strate; and would have 
the whole, but Lord Huntley and Sir 


Robert Magley aſſiſted him in the reſt, 
and. gave fa pleaſant a detail of Celap-, 


dine's behaviour on that occaſion, as 


net diwerting to the ladies. But, 


< ſhip commands I ſhould deliver it to 


through 


though Lady Speck lau as well as 
her fiſter and ng, 1 ap- 
_ equally uneoneerned at what ſhe 
ard; yet there ſtill remained ſome- 
ing on her ſpirits which ſhe could not 
bear teſtifying in theſe or the like 
terms. s 

The little narrative being concluded 
— Lam way glad,“ ſaid the, that no 
* worſe conſequences attended this ad- 
venture; yet I cannot help being a 
© little concerned that any thing ſhould 
© happen to oceaſion my name, or that 
of Miſs Jeſſamy, to be mentioned be- 
© fore a magiſtrate, and ſuch a mob of 
« people as generally croud in to be 
« witneſſes of the deciſion he gives in 
© caſes of this nature.” 

No, Madam !' replied Mr. Love- 
grove haſtily; I do affure your lady. 
© ſhip that neither of you have any 
< cauſe to be in pain on that ſcore 3 
0 E names were held too facred to q 
© be quoted as the ſubjeRs of a quar. 14 
rel: and it was for this reaſon I re- TY 
© fuſed to produce Celandine's anſwer 335 
© to. the billet I ſent him; he having $1 
« imprudently, I might fay impudent- 
© ly, too, inſerted them in that ſerawl.” 
— How eried Lady Speck, with the 
utmoſt impatience in her voice and 
eyes; let us ſee on what pretence the 
© creature preſumed to take that li- 
© bertyl” 

Though it is more than probable that 
Mr. Lovegrove was far from being diſ- 
pleaſed at- having this opportunity of 
convincing Lady Speck in what man- 
ner ſhe had been ſpoken of by Celan - I 
dine, yet he ſuffered her torepeat her de- 1 
mand ſeveral times over before he com- 413! 

lied with it; and, at laſt, ſeemed to do 1 

with an extreme reluctance. I in- 1 
© tended; Madam," ſaid he, © that no 
© eyes but my own ſhould have been 
<. witneſſes of the unparalleled auda- 
© city it contains; but, as your lady- 


© you, I neither can, nor dare, be diſ- 
<.obedient.” od gle, 
Wich theſe words, he took the letter | 
he had received from Celandine out of 1 
his pocket, and preſented it to her; | 
adding, at the ſame time“ This, Ma- 
© dam, however, will ſerve to prove, 
that, beſides the firſt motive of my 
© reſentment to him, he ſubjoined ano- 
ther, not leſs deſerving" ihe puniſh- 
„went 1 defizned? Fler ladynip | 
ſoatehed it out of his hand with emo- | 
| tions 
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tions which it was not in her power to 
conceal; but having ſlightly looked it 


over to herſelf, grew a good deal more 


compoſed; and, forcing her countenance 
into a half-ſmile—* I doubt not, ſaid 
ſhe, © but what Mr Lovegrove has ſaid 
© of this billet has raiſed a curioſity in 
* you all for the contents; I will there- 
fore read it aloud for the advantage of 
* the company. | | 

© Well, ladies,” cried Lord Huntley, 
as ſoon as ſhe had done, though you 
have not yet the good fortune to have 
your merits peculiarly diſtinguiſhed 
* by this fine gentleman, you ought not 
* to fall under too great humiliation, 
* for you find he includes your whole 
« ſex; and plainly avows he looks upon 
© no woman worthy venturing the tre- 
* mendous diſcompoſure of his well- 
© tied ſword-knot,*” Here followed 
much mertiment among them, which 
had perhaps continued longer, as they 
were all perſons of wit, and had ſo am- 
ple a field for ridicule; but it was now 
almoſt noon, and the ladies were not 
yet dreſſed; for which reaſon the gen- 
tlemen thought proper to withdraw, and 
leave them to. conſult their glaſſes on 
thoſe charms that Celandine had affe&t. 
ed to deſpiſe. 


Jenny and Miſs Wingman thought l 
t 


little of this adventure afterwards; but 
1t made a very deep impreſſion on the 
mind of Lady Speck: the delicacy Mr. 
Lovegrove had ſhewn in laying the 
ſtreſs of his reſentment on the affront 
Celandine had offered to her friend, and 
not on the jealouſy which ſhe plainly 
ſaw he had conceived of herſelf, open- 
ed her eyes to thoſe merits in him to 
which her partial inclination for the 
other had made her fo long blind; and 


ſhe now beheld both of the men ſuch as 


they truly were, and not ſuch as her 
unjudging fancy had lately painted 
them. | ö 
Aſhamed of her paſt folly, ſhe had no 
conſolation but in the care ſhe had al- 
ways taken to conceal it from the world: 
as for Mr. Lovegrove, whoſe good opi- 
nion ſhe was now moſt concerned to 
E ſhe reſolved to behave towards 
im for the future in ſuch a manner as 
ſhould entirely diſſipate whatever ſuſ- 
picions he mighthave entertained to her 
prejudice. | | i 4 4 
It was undoubtedly the good genius, 
or better angel, of this lady, which had 
brought about, however fortuitous they 


4 


might ſeem, ſuch a happy concurrence 
of events as could not fail of awaken. 
ing her to a juſt ſenſe of what ſhe owed 
to her character, and that eſteem ſhe was 
naturally ſo ambitions of maintaining, 
What rents ſhe received from this 
change of humour, and the emendations 
ſhe was at preſent enlightened with, will 
hereafter be demonſtrated ; in the mean 
time, there are things of a yet more in- 
tereſting nature, which demand the at- 
tention of the reader. 


C HAP. v. 


CONTAINS, uon OTHER THINGS, 
AN ACCOUNT OF AVERY EXTRA- 
ORDINARY, AND NO LESS SEVERE 
TRIAL or FEMALE FORTITUDE 
AND MODERATION. 


CCORDING to all the obſer. 
vations which reaſon and a long 
experience have enabled me to make, 
happineſs is a thing which ought to be 
totally eraſed out of the vocabulary of 
ſublunary enjoyments: the human heart 
is liable to ſo many paſſions, and the 
events of fortune ſo uncertain and pre- 
carious, that life is little more than 2 
continued ſeries of anxieties and ſu- 
ſpenſe: what we purſue as the ultimate 
end of our deſires, the ſummum bonum 
of all our withes, fleets before us, dan«- 
ces in the wind, ſeems-at ſome times 
ready to meet our graſp, at others ſoar- 
ing quite out of reach z or, when attain- 
ed, deceives our expectations, baffles 
our. high-raiſed hopes, and ſhews tie 
fancied heaven a mere vapour. 

Nor is this to be wondered at, or in- 
deed much to be pitied, in thoſe who 
place their happineſs in the gratifica- 
tion of their paſſions, all of which, in 
general, tend to the acquiſition of what 
is far from being a real good. There are 
ſome, though I fear an inconſiderable 
number, who, compoſed of more equal 
elements, wiſely avoid the reſtleis aims, 
the giddy vain purſuits,with which ney 
ſee ſo many of their fello@y-creatures ſo 
intoxicated. and perplexed; would fait 
fit down contented with their lot, what · 
ever it happens to bez and, obſerving 
this maxim of the poet zy- 
© Not toſs and turn about their feverith will, 
© But knowtheir eaſe muſt come bylying ſill. 


Vet not eren theſe can find an-afy)um 
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from cares : though the ſoul, like a ber- 
mit in bis cell, ſits quiet in the boſom, 
unru 
ſuffers from the rude. blaſts of others 
favlts. Ehey and Detraction are ſure 
to taint with their envenomed breath; 
treachery, deceit, and all. kinds of in- 
juſtite, alarm it with the moſt dreadful 
apprehenſions of 7 ng danger, and 
ſhew the neceſſity of keeping a continual 
guard againſt their pernicious enter- 
izes: but above all, the ingratitude of 
Friends is the moſt terrible to ſuſtain ; 
that anguiſh which proceeds from the 
detected falſhood of a perſon on whom 
we depend is almoſt inſupportable; nor 
in reaſon and philoſophy be always 
fabcient to defend us from it; as I re- 
member to have ſomewhere read— 


t Fate ne'er ſtrikes deep but when unkind- 
1 0 neſs joins,” 


This is certainly a very melancholy 
circumſtance; and the ſituation of the 
injured per ſonꝰs mind cannot but be very 
uneaſy. After having placed an entire 
confidence in' any one whom we believe 
to be a friend; after having entruſted 
him with the deareſt {ſecrets of our lives, 
ind relied upon him for all the ſervices 
and good offices in his power; then, I 
i, to find him baſe, ungenetous, and 

eitful, is as poignant an affliction as 
ity to which language can give a name, 

know not whether to be eternally 
deptived of a real and experienced 
friend by the ſtroke of death, be not a 
leſs Rock. than it is to loſe one, whom 
ve have always believed as ſuch, by 
his own infidelity, Under the former 
of theſe misfortunes we have the liberty 
to indulge many conſolatory refle&ions; 
he that the great law of nature ef 

e obeyed, and that there was an indiſ- 
denfible neceſſity for us to be one day 


| ſeparated; ſecondly, in the hope that 


te perſon we lament is a gainer by this 
a5 N and much more happy than 
mortal life could make him; and, third- 
ly, though it may ſeem, perhaps, a wild 
idea, m ſuppoſing a polibilt that he 
may be ſtill a witneſs of our ns, be 
ſed at our remembrance of him; 
nd, at the hour of our diſſolution, even 
Appointed” our conductor to the ce- 
al manfons : but, under the latter, 
that of being betrayed by a falſe friend, 
can have no ſuch sgreeable images 
before our eyes; on the colitrary, grief 


7 


ed by any tempeſt of it's own, it 


and delpair for ill-requited "tenderneſs 
and ſincetiix, accompanied with remocſe 
and ſhame for having made ſo unwor- 
thy a choice, muſt be the only ſubjects 
Pont drafted meditations. wy 
Thus impoſſible it is for minds the 
molt ſerene by nature to temain always 
wholly free from inquietudes of one 
ſhape or other. Jenny, the heroine of 
this hiſtory, had a temper not eaſily diſ- 
compoled, and well deſerved that cha- 
rater which our Engliſh Sappho gave 
of a lady for whom ſhe had a particular 
veneration, p 


© Chearful as birds that welcome in the ſpring 
© No ill ſuſpeRing, nor no danger dreading 
© In conſcious innocehce ſecure and bleſs'd, 
She liv'd beloy'd of all, and loving all. 


And yet ſhe met vith bc ner, 
which, if it bad not all the effect it 
would have produced in moſt others of 
her ſex, was at leaſt ſufficient to turn 
that ſo late harmonious frame of mind 
into a kind of chaos and intxtricable 
confuſion; Thoſe arrows of vexation 
which the baſe contrivances of Bell- 
ine had levelled againſt her peace, had 
hitherto roved unſucceſsfy]; they had 
either milſed their aim, or ſlightly glan- 
ced upon her without doing any real 
miſchief ; but ſhe now received a ran 
dom Mot, and fromm a hand which leafl 
defigned to hurt her, that pierced her 


tender boſom! to the quick, and left a 


wound behind which required a long 
length of time to heal. 

ince the adventure of Celandine, the 
ladies had lived for ſome days in an un- 
interrupted ſcene of gaiety; every day, 
almoſt every hour, brought with it ſome 
new pleaſure or amuſement: to heighten 
Jenny's ſatisfaction, ſhe had received a 
letter from Jemmy, acquainting her that 
his buſineſs was now near being con- 
cluded, and that he ſhould very ſhortly 
be with her at Bath; he wrote to her on 
this account in terms ſo poſitive, that 
ſhe doabted not but his next would in- 
form her of, the day in which he was to 
ſet out from London. In that expecta- 
tion ſhe ſent him an anſwer full of ten- 
derneſs, N the Gncere pleaſure 


ſhe took in the hopes he gave her of 


ſeting him ſo ſoon, and deſiring he 
would not let ſlip the firſt 1 
that preſented itſelf of fulfilling his 
promiſe; though, in effect, ſhe 14 
this injunction needleſs ; ey _ 
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had that perfect confidence in him, as 
to aſſure herſelf he would not loſe 4 
ſingle moment that might bring him 
nearer to her. 
But behold the ſwift viciſſitudes of 
human affairs; how in, one inſtant are 
the faces of things changed to the reverſe 
of what they were! The ladies had 
been at a ball, which detained them till 
very late; on their coming home, Jenny 
remembering it was the day that the 
oſt came in, ſhe aſked if no letter had 
Henk brought for her; and being told 
there was, and that, it Jay upon her toi- 
lette, ſhe wiſhed the ladies a good night, 
and ran haſtily to her chamber in order 
to peruſe the letter, which ſhe doubted 
not came from her dear Jemmy, with 
the certainty of his immediate approach, 
She was not, indeed, deceived in the 
former part of her conjecture; ſhe ſaw 
itJemmy's hand, and directed, as uſual, 


© TO MISS JESSAMY, AT BATH, 


But what was her amazement, her 
conſternation, when, breaking the ſeal, 
and unfolding the paper with all the 
impatience of the moſt warm affection, 
ſhe found the contents as follows! 


© DPTAR ANGELYT 


: WHEN 1 acquainted you with 

gc that curſt engagement which 
an unavoidable neceſſity has laid me. 
under, I little thought you would 
have reſented it in the manner you 
now ſeem to do; eſpecially when I 


that I wolld break from it as ſoon as 
I could find a pretence to do it with 
decency; you might, methinks, have 
known me better than to ſuſpect I 
would omit any thing in my power 
to haſten the happy minute of flying 
to your arms with a heart unencum- 
bered with any cares but thoſe of 
pleafing you. 

© If you return the paſſion I have for 
you with half that gratitude you have 
lo enchantingly avowed, you will re- 
pent;z you mult by this ume repent of 
the pains you cannot but be ſenſible 
your cruel billet has inflited on me. 
I flatter myſelf with being able to ſee 
you in a few days at our uſual place 
of meeting; when, if you are as juſt 
as fair, you will be more kind to him 
whois, with an unextinguiſhed flame, 
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aiſured you, with the utmoſt ſincerity, 


my dear, charmer, your moſt devoted 
* and faithful adi | 


* I. IJSSssAur. 
P. 8, If I have any friends am 
© the intellectual world, 1 
© petition them to haunt your 
* nightly dreams with the ſhadow 
of me, till propitious rortune 
© throws the ſubſtance at your feet. 


What now was the condition of Jen. 
ny! She re-examined the ſeal and the 
hand-writing ; ſhe knew both too well 
to flatter herſelf with a poſſibility of 
their being counterfeited; nor was it in 
her power to conceiye that the engage- 
ment mentioned in the letter could be 
any other than that between herſelf and 
Jemmy. Where are the words that can 
furniſh a deſcription, where is the heart, 
not under the ſame circumſtances, that 


can be truly ſenſible of what ſhe felt? 


Grief and indignation in theſe firſt mo. 
ments were abſorbed in wild aſtoniſh- 
ment; conyulfions ſeized her breaſt; her 
brain grew giddy; her eyes dazzled, 
while attempting to look over again ſome 
paſſages in this fatal letterz and her 
whole frame being agitated with emo. 
tions too violent for nature to ſuſtain, 
ſhe fell back in the chair where ſhe way 
fitting, and every function ceaſed it's 
operation, 

Her maid, who was waiting in her 
chamber, perceiving this, flew to her 
aſſiſtapce, threw ſome, lavender-water 
on her face, and at the ſame time ſeream- 
ed out for help. Lady Speck and Miſs 
Wingman, being that inſtant coming 
up to their apartment, heard the cries, 
and ran into. the room. They found 
their fair friend without any ſigns of 
breath, and motionleſs; they took hold 


'of her hands, and felt them bedewed all 


over, as was her lovely face, with a cold 
dead damp, like that of the laſt agonies 
of departing life. X 

Sidel and frightened beyond 
meaſure, they cut the lacings of ber 
ſtays; raiſed her gently forwards; ap- 
plied hartſhorn to her noſtrils and tem- 
ples, and every other remedy they could 
think of; till at length, either through 
their endeavours, or the force of nature 
labouring for itſelf, ſhe recovered by 
degrees, opened her eyes, and utte 
ſome words, which, though inarticu- 
late, rejoiced their hearts. 

Reatbn and recolletion, however, 
were not as yet retu:ned; _— 
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Speck finding her diſorder ſtill conti- 
nued yery violent, thought proper, late 
as it then was, to ſend for a phyſician; 
and in the mean time both ſhe and her 
ſiſter, as well as their women- ſervants, 
who were called in, aſſiſted in putting 
her into bed, where. ſhe was no ſooner 
laid than Me grew better: not only her 
yoice, but her ſenſes alſo were enough 
reſtored to thank the ladies for the trou- 
ble they had taken; and to tell them, 
in order to conceal the real cauſe, that 
the believed her diſorder was occaſioned 
by, her having danced too much that 
night, 
he phyfician being come, ſhe not- 
withſtanding fuffered him to feel her 
Iſe, and promiſed to follow his pre- 
Ease, which was only a compoſing 
dravght for that night; though he de- 
ted not without giving ſome items 
that his advice would be neceſſary next 
day. The ladies, after having ſeen her 
rake the doſe prepared for her, retired, 
and left her to the care of her own maid 
and Lady Speck's woman, who both 
fat by her bed-ſide the whole remainder 
of the night. 


-CHAP. VI. 


TREATS OF MANY THINGS AS UN- 
EXPECTED BY THE PERSONS 
CONCERNED IN THEM, AS THEY 
CAN BE BY THE READER HIM- 
SELF, 


ADY Speck and her ſiſter had no 
ſooner quitted Jenny's chamber 

than ſhe fell into a profound ſleep; 
whether owing to the goodneſs of her 
. conſtitution, the doctor's preſetiption, 
or the fatigue ſhe had undergone; is 
uncertain, but ſhe awoke next morn- 
ing greatly refreſhed, and much more 
ſo in ſpirits than could have been ex- 
pected. | 
She now called to mind all the par- 
ticulars that had occafioned her late diſ- 
order; and remembering ſhe had not 
t up the letter, ordered it ſhould be 
looked for and-brought to her: the 
maid ſearched carefully about the room; 
n being no where to be found, ſhe con- 
cluded that ſomebody muſt have taken 
away, and by that means a ſecret 


. 


y 
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ola de dirulged which the had much 
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rather ſhould haye been eternally con- 
cealed, 

But as this ſuggeſtion was only a 
ſudden ſtart of female pride, of which 
the had as ſmall a ſhare as any of her 
ſex, her good underſtanding eaſily got 
the better of it, © I think,” ſaid the to 
herſelf, © the unfaithful man called his 
* engagement with me a curſed engage- 
© ment, and promiſed to break it off; if 
© fo, the diſcovery muſt be made ſome 
© time or other; it is therefore of little 
© importance when or by what means 
© his perfidiouſneſs is revealed,” 

She was not miſtaken, indeed; the 
letter had dropped from her hand as ſhe 
fainted, Miſs Wingman, during the 
confuſion, ſeeing a paper lie on the 
floor, took it up; and finding Jemmy's 
name ſubſcribed, was curious to know 
the contents, and for that purpoſe put 
it into her pocket without any one ob- 
ſerving what ſhe did. She kept not 
from Yer ſiſter the knowledge of the 
petty larceny ſhe had committed; and 
as ſodn as they were alone together, 
read it carefully over, examined every 
ſentence, and made their own reflections 
upon the whole; which, prejudiced as 
they were with a belief of Jemmy's in- 
conſtancy, were yet leſs unfavourable 
to him in this point than thoſe of his 
offended miſtreſs. 

They were, however, extremely in. 
cenſed n Jemmy; and, ſincerely 
pitying the caſe of their friend, reſolved 
to ſay and do eyery thing they could to 
ſoften her affliction. It being near 
morning when they went to reſt, the 
day was very far advanced before they 
aroſe; but hey had no ſooner quitted 
their beds than they repaired directly 
to Jenny's chamber, and found her 
much leſs diſconſolate than they had 
imagined. | | 

As that young lady doubted not but 
it was either Lady Speck or her ſiſter 
who had taken away her letter, or at 
leaſt ſome perſon who would not fail of 
communicating it to them, ſhe had de- 
termined, before they came, in what 
manner ſhe would behave on the occa- 
ſion. The ſiſters, on their part, were 
not altogether ſo well prepared; they 
expected not that ſhe was as yet in a 
condition to endure much diſcourſe, 
eſpecially on ſo tender and critical a 

int; they thought it would be time 
enough to entertain her on that head 
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when the firſt ſhock of her misfortune 
ſhould be over, and had not therefore 
well conſidered how to break their 
knowledge of it ta her. 

This caution in them was certainly 
ery prudent, as well as very kind; but 
enny had too much ſpirit and reſolu- 

tion not to renger it unneceſſary, On 
their entrance ſhe ſtarted up in her bed, 


and faid to them with a ſmile— 1 


« gueſſed, ladies, that your good-na- 
ture would bring you hither; ſo was 
« juſt going to riſe, that you might be 
6 ſpared the trouble.” | 

© I am very glad, replied Lad 
Speck, * to find that a diſorder whic 
© ſeemed to threaten the worſt conſe- 
© quences is likely to go off ſo well: 
© but, my dear Miſs 1 55 I would 
© not have you think of leaving your 
© bed till your health is a little farther 
© re-cftabliſhed. I will order,” added 
ſhe, © breakfaſt to be brought in here; 
and, after that, would fain perſuade 
© you to take ſome repoſe.” 

The maid then going out of the 
room to fetch the L we for break- 
faſt—* Inſtead of this goodneſs, Ma- 
dam,“ ſaid Jenny, © your ladyſhip 
© ought rather to chide me for my folly. 

he inconſtancy and ingratitude of 
mankind are not things ſo new and 
ſtrange to juſtify that ſurprize and 
confuſion I was laſt night involved 
in.“ 
They looked on each other at theſe 
words, but made no anſwer; on which 
Jenny went on—* I am very ſenſible, 
ladies, purſued ſhe, that neither of 
© you are unacquainted with the cauſe 
C of my diſorder; the letter I received 
© laſt night has informed you of all; 
© nor am I ſorry it has done what my 
tongue might have faltered in per- 
© forming.” , 

Since I have your pardon, my 
© dear,* replied Miſs Wingman, I 
© ſhall make no ſcruple to confeſs the 
* theft which my curioſity made. me 
<« guilty of; and I am the more ready 
© to excuſe myſelf for what I have 
done, as, I am apt to think that the 
© knowledge my {ter and I have of 
* this affair may enable us to give you 
*- ſome conſolation under it. BY 

Ves, my dear Miſs Jeſſamy,” re- 
joiped Lady Speck; * yqu mult believe 
© that, though greatly intereſted in all 
* that concerns you, qur minds were 
? leſs diſcongerted than yours muſt na: 
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turally be on reading that epiſtle; and 
6 Ae were in a better capa- 
© city o Joogin and ſeeing into the 
© heart of him who wrote it.'-—"" And 
© what can you fee there, Madam, 
cried Jenny haſtily, © but the moſt vile 
© ingratitude and perfidiouſneſs ?'— [ 
© am going about,” ſaid that lady, * not 
© to palliate his crimes; but I think it 
© is your duty to thank Heaven, that 
by this incident of his. directing to 
* you what was doubtleſs intended for 
© another, you are convinced how un- 
* worthy he is of your affection. 

© Beſides,” cried Miſs Wingman, 
perceiving Jenny ſighed, and made no 
anſwer to what Lady Speck had ſaid, 
© methipks it ſhould pleaſe you to find, 
© that if Mr, Jeſſamy bas flighted you 
« for the ſake of Miſs Chit, he flights 
© her alſo for ſome other; and ſhe has 
© no leſs reaſon to condemn him than 
« yourſelf.” 

.* Do you not think, then, that the 
letter was meant for her ?* demanded 
Jenny haſtily. * No, indeed, reſum- 
ed Lady Speck; “ nor will you, when 
you conſider more coolly on the mat- 
ter, believe that any man, much leſs 
one ſo polite as Mr. Jeſſamy, would 
write in ſuch a ſtile and manner to a 
woman he intended for a wife. This 
woman,” purſued ſhe, is rather ſome 
petty-miſtreſs, whom chance may have 
thrown, in his way. On this Miſs 
Wingman, after having urged ſome- 
thing in defence of what her ſiſter bad 
ſaid, returned the letter to Jenny, de- 
firing ſhe would examine it again, and 


ö 


then tell them how far ſhe thought their 


opinion of it was uureaſonable or im - 
probable. 


Jenny obeyed this injunction with 3 


great deal of readineſs; and after hav- | 


ing. pauſed for ſome moments on what 
ſhe had read I confeſs, ladies,” ſaid 
ſhe, that the freedom Mr. Jeſſamy 
takes with this woman is little becom- 
ing of an honourable paſſion; but the 
more baſe his inclinations, are, 
more reaſon I have to reſent he ſhould 
attempt a gratification of them at the 
expence of that reſpect due from him 
© to the engagement he bas with me. 
© Men will. ſay any thing to gain 
their point this way, ſaid Lady Speck 
laugbing; and if hereafter you (ball 
* find no greater cauſe of complaint 
k N een n ge 
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vert in expoſing his fally to the 
0 omen flom hom it molt be- 
« hoved him to have concealed it. 

Juſt as the had ended theſe words, 
tea and chocolate ere brought in; af- 
ter which, as the maids were preſent, 
no farther diſcourſe paſſed upon this 
ſubiet, When breakfaſt was over, the 
ladies retired in order to dreſs, but not 
without conjuring Jenny to lie ſtill, 
and endeavour to take a little more re- 

ſe: the promiſed to comply, but had 
nothing leſs in her head, being glad to 
be alone, and at liberty to make her own 
reflections on an event which had oc- 
caſioned ſo great a change both in her 
ſentiments and humour. 

As ſhe had imagined, in the firſt 
hurry of her ſpirits on the receipt of this 
letter, that it was in reality wrote to 
Miſs Chit, and a demonſtrative proof 
of the truth of all that had been told 
her on that account by Lady Speck and 
Miſs Wingman, it was no inconſide- 
rable alleviation of her trouble, to be 
now pretty well convinced, that inſtead 
of making his honourable addreffes to 
a woman of condition, he was onl) 
amuſing himſelf with an affair of gal- 
lantry, a thing not much to be won- 
dered at ina gentleman of his years and 
gay diſpoſition; and her good ſenſe 
would, doubtleſs, have enabled her to 

forgive it, but for the promiſe he ſeem - 
ed to have made to this new object of 
his flame, of breaking through all en- 
ments, that he might devote him- 
ſelf entirely to her. 

This, in a man whom ſhe had al- 
ways looked upon and regarded as her 
ſecond ſelf, appeared ſo treacherous 
and ungrateful, that reſentment got the 
better of all the tenderneſs ſhe once had 
for him, and made her reſolve to take 
him at his word, and be the firſt to re- 
leaſe him from thoſe engagements he 
had treated in ſo unworthy a manner. 

Thus did the greatneſs of her ſpirit 

refuſe to yield to the impulſe of grief; 


ſhe got out of bed, in (pite of all the 


entreaties of her maid to the contrary, 
put on her cloaths, locked ſafely up the 
proof of her lover's infidelity in a little 
caſket where ſhe kept her jewels, and 
would even have gone down into the 
dining-room as uſual, but found her 
limbs too weak to obey the dictates of 

wilt; ſhe threw herſelf into an eaſy - 
chair, and remained there for ſome time, 


Þ a btvatjon of mind which only chofe 


of my fair readers wha have expe, 
rienced ſomewhat like the ſame, can be 
capable of conceiving. 

She was in a deep reverie when the 
ladies returned to her chamber: the 
ſpoke chearfully to them; yet they 
plainly ſaw, through all the vivacity 
ſhe aſſumed, that a heavy melancholy 
had ſeated itſelf upon her heart. They 
would not therefore leave her : they or- 
dered dinner to be ſerved up in that 
room ; and, when it was over, called 
for a pack of cards, and obliged her to 
make one at ombre. | 

They had played but a very ſhort 
time before a ſervant acquainted the 
two ladies that a man was below who 
= come from London, and had 

rought letters of the utmoſt import- 
ance, which he was charged to deliver 
the moment of his arrival. | 

© Bleſs me! my mother's ſteward l 
cried Lady Speck, Grant, Heaven," 
rejoined Miſs Wingman, * that no hurt 
© has happened to her hdyſhip!* With 
theſe words they threw the cards out 
of their hands, and ran immediately 
down ſtairs. | 

Jenny, who at another time would 
have been anxious for any thing that 
concerned her friend, was now too 


much engroſſed with her own affairs to 


give much regard to the exclamations 
theſe ladies had made, and returned to 
thoſe reflections they had endeavoured 
to divert her from. 

It was not long, however, before they 
both came back, and with countenances 
which denoted the moſt extreme ſur- 
prize. Well, Miſs Jeſſamy,' ſaid the 
younger, © I have done my beſt to con- 
© ſole you; you may now do the ſame 
© kind office to me: all men are ahke 
« perfidious; there is, faith, no honour 
© in the whole ſex.? 

Aye, my dear, cried Lady Speck, 


© ſuch a monſtrous piece of villainy is 


© come to light, as, when you hear, 
© will make you forget every thing be- 
* fides.*—* All that you can gueſs is 
nothing to it,“ reſumed: Mifs Wing- 
man; * but I will keep you no longer 
* in ſuſpenſe. You muſt know that I 
© have jult received two letters; the one 
© from my guardian, Sir Thomas Wel- 
© by, and the other from my mamma: 
© the would not truſt the intelligence 
© they contained by the poſt, for fear of 
a miſcarriage, but ſent her own ftew- 


*ard 


ſaid his name was Landy; that he was 
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© ard on purpoſe to me: you ſhall hear 
© them both; I will begin with that 
© from Sir Thomas. 

She then took the letter ſhe men- 
tioned out of her pocket, and read as 
follows, 


* TO Miss WING MAN, AT BATH, 


© DEAR MISS, 

6 F Thank Heaven for putting it in my 

power to diſcover to you, I hope 
time enough to prevent your ruin, as 
wicked a deſign as ever entered the 
heart of the moſt profligate of our ſex 
to attempt againſt the innocence of 
yours. 
I am aſhamed to think that a noble- 
man of Lord Huntley's birth and per- 
ſonal endowments can be capable of 
deſcending to ſuch a low piece of vil- 
lainy; yet ſo it is. I can aſſure you, 
my dear Miſs, that nothing 1s more 
certain than that he is already mar- 
ried. His lady, I believe, is but 
lately come from Ireland, and is at 
preſent lodged at the houſe of a par- 
ticular friend of mine! I both faw and 
ſpoke to her ladyſhip, under the pre- 
tence of having ſome buſineſs with 
my lord; ſhe told me he was not in 
town, which indeed I very well knew, 
having been informed he had followed 
you down to Bath. There are, be- 
fides this, many other circumſtances. 
to evince the truth; but as they are 
too numerous, and too long, to be in- 
ſerted in the compals of a letter, I 
ſhall defer giving you the detail of 
them till I have the pleaſure of ſee- 
ing you. My advice to you 1s, that 
you put it not in the power of this 
unworthy lord to deceive you any far- 
ther, but return immediately to Lon- 
don. Lady Wingman is of the ſame 
opinion; but as this letter will be ac- 


doubt not but it will have all the ef- 
fect it ought to have on your beha- 
viour. I am, with the beſt wiſhes, 
my dear charge, your very affection- 
ate friend, and moſt humble ſervant, 


© T. WELBVY. 
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Jenny had no time to expreſs any part 
of her ſentiments on this occaſion. 
Miſs Wingman had no ſooner ended 
her guardian's. epiſtle, than ſhe pro- 
ceeded to that from her mother; the 
gontents whereof were theſe, 


companied with one from herſelf, 1 


© TO MISS WING MAN, AT BATH, 


© MY DEAR CHILD, | 

: I Cannot ſufficiently expreſs thetroy. 
© ble I am under on account of Lord 
*Huntley's baſeneſs; the intelligence 
© of which I firſt received from our good 
* friend Sir Thomas Welby, ans; am 
* fince but too much confirmed in the 
* truth of it by ſome enquiries myſelf 
has been at the pains to make, I mul 
confeſs it was with difficulty I liſten. 
ed to any reports to his prejudice; I 
could not tell how to believe ſuchfoul 
deceit could be couched under a form 
ſo feemingly adorned with every vir. 
tue, as well as every accompliſhment 
befitting his birth. But, my dear Kit. 
ty, we are never ſo eaſily beguiled as by 
the appearance of honour and ſinceri- 
ty. I trembleto think to what dangers 
you are expoſed, while ſuffering your- 
ſelf to be entertained with the inſinu· 
ating addreſſes of a man ho can mean 
nothing but to involve you in eternal 
wretchedneſs: I conjure you there- 
fore, I command you by all the au- 
thority I have over you, never to. ſee 
him more; tofly his preſence as a ſer · 
pent that watches to blaſt your peace 
and reputation with his envenomed 
breath, I have ſent Landy on pur- 
pole to bring you this, and to attend 
you to London; and hope you will 
not detain him any longer than is ne- 
ceſſary for your getting ready to ſet 
out. Farewell That Heaven may 
have you always under it's protec- 
tion, is the unceaſing prayer of, my 
dear child, your molt affectionate mo- 
© ther, 


" %&# US %s Uk Fe Hu rr 


K. WINGMAN, 


*P.S. I am not in a condition to 
* write to your fiſter, but delve 
© you will give my bleſſing to her; 

and let her know, that if ſhe 
© ſtays behind you at Bath, as | 
© ſuppoſe ſhe will, ſhe may expect 
to hear from me in a ſhort time. 
© In the preſent confuſion of my 
© thoughts, I had almoſt forgotmy 
compliments to Miſs Jeſſamy, 
* which pray make acceptable to 

* + © her,” * | 


Jenny could ſcarce find words to ex- 
preſs ber aſtoniſhment at what ſhe heard; 
ſe could not tell how to think Lord 
Huntley guilty in the manner he was 
repreſented; and yet could leſs wy 
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that Sir Thomas Welby and Lady 
Wingman, who ſhe knew had always 
favoured bis pretenſions, would write 
as they had done without 9 unde- 
niable proofs ct the juſtice of their ac- 
cuſation. 

The three ladies had a long conver- 
fation together, the event of which will 
be ſeen in the ſucceeding chapter, 


CHAP. VII. 


CONTAINS A BRIEF RECITAL OF 
THE RESOLUTIONS TAKEN ON 
THE FOREGOING ADVICE, 


MONG the many who made 
their addreſſes to Miſs Wingman, 
there was none who had been ſo likely 
toſucceed as Lord Huntley: ſhe reſpected 
bim fo well; that had the information 
againſt him come from any other hands 
than thoſe it did, ſhe would not have 
en the leaſt credit to it; but ſhe loved 

im not enough to reject the admoni- 
tions of her rende, or to make her 
heſitate one moment if ſhe ſhould be- 
lieve him guilty, or refuſe to condemn 
/ whom they had found worthy 

it. | | 

Gay as ſhe was by. nature, ſhe teſti. 
fied not the leaſt reluctance to obey the 
commands of her mother in quitting 
Bath, and all it's pleaſures; and reſolved 
to do ſo without ſeeing Lord Huntley 
before ſhe went, or being at the pains 
of. reproaching him with the crime he 
was accuſed of. 

But as ſhe ſeemed a little defirous 
that he ſhould ſome way or other be 
made acquainted with her knowledge 
of his perfidiouſneſs, and thought it as 
great an infringement of her mother's 
orders to write as to ſpeak. to him any 
more, Lady Speck was ſo obliging as 
to tell her the would take thzt taſk up- 
on herſelf at his next viſit. | 

Nor was it by this alone ſhe proved 
the affection ſhe had for her ſiſter. As 
* you wereentruſted to my care by my 
mother, ſaid ſhe, on our coming down 
* to Bath, I am very loth to part with 
x you till I have ſeen you fafe again in 
* her arms; therefore, continued ſhe, 
* if Miſs Jeſſamy conſents, I ſhould be 
glad to return all together to London 
in the ſame manner as we left it,” 


Nothing could have been more agree- 


able to Jenny than this propoſal: ſhe 
was not now in a condition to reliſh the 
pleaſures of Bath, and longed very 


much to return to a place where perſons . 


are at liberty either to ſee all the world, 
or to live perfectly retired, as ſuits beſt 
with their humour or circumſtances, 

* I am charmed with your ladyſhip's 
© deſign,” cried the; * I could not have 
been eaſy to have ſeen Miſs Wing - 
man torn from us in this manner, 
eſpecially on an occaſion which could 
not afford her any pleaſing ideas for 
the companions of her journey.“ 
MiſsWingman made many acknow- 
ledgments to them both for this kind 
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offer, but at fi;ft refuſed to accept it. 


I think myſelf happy, ſaid ſhe, in 
© the teſtimony you give me of your 
« good-nature and friendſhip towards 
* me; but I cannot ſuffer you to think 
© of leaving this place juſt in the 
© height of the ſeaſon, and returning to 
London, which is now a perfect wil- 
© derneſs, merely becauſe I am obliged 
© to go thither by a duty which I can- 
© not diſpenſe with.” 

It is not to be ſuppoſed reaſonable 
that this young lady was much in ear- 
neſt in what ſhe ſaid on this ſcore; the 
others, however, were too fincere to 
take her at her word; and it was at laſt 
agreed, that they ſhould all ſet out to- 
gether as ſoon as every thing could be 
got ready for their departure, 

No company happening to come in, 
they paſſed the whole evening in Jen- 
ny's chamber; where the converſation 


turning chiefly on the communication of 


Lord Huntley's marriage, it ſuddenly 
came into Lady Speck's head, that it 
would be better for her to expreſs her 
ſentiments on that occaſion by a letter, 
than by holding any diſcourſe with a 
man whom ſhe could ſcarce think up- 
on with any tolerable degree of pa- 
tience. | 

Miſs Wingman approving: of her 
intention, her ladyſhip took Jenny's 
ſtandiſh, and immediately wrote to him 
in the foilowing terms. 


©£ TO LORD HUNTLEY, 


MY LORD, 


c II is with an infinity of aſtoniſh - 


ment, and little lefs concern, that 


I find your lordſhip's propoſal of an 
© alliance with our family, inſtead of 
an 
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© an honour. is the greateſt affront that 
could poſſibly be offered to it. 1 
© thought my liſters birth, fortune, 
and character, Had ſet her above be- 
© ing attempted to be made the dope 
either of a victous inclination or un- 
meahing gallantry ; for to what elſe, 
than to gratify one or the other of 
theſe propenſities, can tend the ad- 
dreſſes of erſon who has already 
* diſpoſed of himſelf to another? 

© This, my lord, is ſufficient to con- 


a %* = = 


vince you that we are perfectly well 


* acquainted with your marriage: af. 
* ter which I cannot ſuppoſe you will 
even think of continuing your viſns; 
© the only repatation you can make for 
a pfoceeding ſo unworthy of you be- 
ing to mun, henceforward, the pre- 
ſence of my much- injured ſiſter, and 
alſo of all thoſe who have any intereſt 
in her happineſs or reputation; a- 
mong the number of whom, you can- 
not doubt, is her who is ſorry to ſub. 
ſcribe herſelf, my lord, your lord- 
« ſhip's il]-treated ſervant, * 


M. SPECK.” 


* & & =» © 
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This, after having ſhewn it to Miſs 
Wingman and Jenny for their appro- 
bation, ſhe ſent by a ſervant, to he left 
for Lord Huntley ; but that nobleman 


coming not home till very late, could 


do nothing in the affair that night, 
Early the next morning Lady Speck 
received a billet from him, containing 
theſe lines. 


1 TO LADY SPECK. 
© MADAM, | 
C 1 Received yours with more aſtonith- 
- © ment than you could be capable 


© of feeling at the motive which in- 
* duced your ladyſhip to write to me 


in the manner you did. So baſe, and 


* withal ſo ridieulous, a calumny, 
would have merited only my con- 
8 — had it not reached the ears of 
perſons for whom I have the greateſt 
reverence. Nothing is more eaſy than 
* for me to elear my innocence in this 
© matter; but, as I cannot bear to ap- 
« pear, even for one moment, guiltysn 
« the eyes of my dear adorable Miſs 
* Wingman, I beg your ladyſhip will 
give me the opportunity of juſtifying 
© myſelf by letting me know the name 
* of my accuſer; that villain who, 


© while he ſtabs in the back, reaches 


c — heart. In 1 of yout 
«© ladyſhip's generoſity in this pbſht, 
c wy it 1 ou U ſoon 21 af 
d reſſed ; promiling, at the ſane ti 
to intrude no more till this eruel af. 
perten is removed, and 1 ſhall be 
found to be, What 1 truly am, à man 
of hohour; and, with the moſt pro. 
« found ref) a, Madam, your lady. 
« ſhip's moſt humble and moſt obedient 
© {ervant, 


Ht © HUNTLEY, 


The two fiſters, who had imagitied 
he would have been too much ſhocked 
at the detection of his erime to have 
gone about to deny it, or to excuſe it, 
cried out, that he had an unparalleled 
aſſurance; that to behave in this man- 
ner was an aggravation of his gullt; 
and proved bis ſoul as mean and ab- 
= as his principles were corrupt and 

A | | 

But jenny, who was always res 

to —. the bel, and, er 
eyes of her reaſon leſs obſcured by paſ- 
fron; began immediately to entertain 
more favourable ſentiments: ſhe found 
ſomething in this letter which, in ſpite 
of all the appearances againſt hm, 
made her believe there was à poſſibility 
of his being wronged: She could not 
forbear communicating her opinion to 
tothe ladies ; atid urged in the defence 
of it theſe arguments. 

Lord Hunt 
ſaid ſhe; © and, if he was ſo wicked at 
to be capable of acting in the manner 
© that has been repreſented; he could 
© not be ſo ſtupidly weak as to defice 
* farther explanation of it; certainly 
© he would rather be filent on that 
head : if guilty, what would his pre- 
tenfions to innocence avail? His 
making any noiſe in relation to a fat 
which, if true, may be ſo plainly 
proved, would only ſerve to make his 
criminal deſigns more conſpicuous, 
and expoſe his villainy to thoſe who 
otherwiſe might hear nothing of it. 
All this is very true, my dear, re- 
plied Lady Speck x but yet there are 
i ſore mei who have had the impu- 
© dence and folly not only to court 
© but even actually marry, a ſecon 
© wife, while the former — uw 
< ing; and perhaps; too, at leis 
0 — it is likely, Lady Buoy nt 
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hen he firſt made his addreſſes to my 
« ſiſter. | 

© It will not enter into my head that 
Lord Huntley is one of theſe; nor 
« can I think it quite juſt that a man 
« ſhould be abſolutely condemned with- 
« out a fair trial, or even knowing by 
« whom he is accuſed.” 1 

Lady Speck pauſed a little on theſe 
words ; and then ſaid, that, as ſhe was 
certain Sir Thomas Welby would not 
ſo poſitively aſſert a thing, the truth of 
which he was not well aſſured of, ' ſhe 
was half inclined to grant Lord Hunt- 
ley's requeſt, though it were only the 
more to confound him. 

Scarce had ſhe done ſpeaking in this 
manner, when her woman came into 
the room, and told her that Lord Hunt 
ley's ſervant, who had brought the let- 
ter, and had waited all this time for an' 
anſwer, begged to know if her wn 
had any commands to ſend by him ; 
to which, after a ſhort conſideration, 
fhereplied—* Yes; he may tell his lord 
that I ſhall be at home.” «if 

Miſs Wingman had not opened her 
mouth during this whole debate; but 
now ſhewed, by her countenance, that 
ſhe was not diſpleaſed at the reſult; 
and, it is highly probable, felt more 
impatience than ſhe thought proper to 
expreſs for what ſhould paſs in this im- 
portant interview. | 


CHAP. vl. 


SERVES ONLY TO RENDER THE 
CAUSE MORE INTRICATE, AND 
INVOLVE THE PARTIES CON- 


CERNED IN IT IN FRESH PER- 
PLEXITIES., 4 


AD Speck had given orders 
he ſhould be admitted, but not farther 
than the parlour. It would have been' 
pleaſant enough for any one to have 
obſerved the meeting of theſe two : he 
approached her with a profound re- 
verence, but with a reſerve which had 
bing in it very near akin to re- 
ſentment; ſhe returned his ſalutation 
with an air all diſtant and auſtere; and 
they ſtood looking upon one another for 
the ſpace of near half a minute without 
ing. 


Lady Speck was the firſt that broke 
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that, when Lord Huntley came, 
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ſilence: I did not &, my lord,” 
ſaid ſhe, that your lordſhip . 
© have given yourſelf the trouble o 
* making any viſits here, after what L 
© wrote to you laſt night.“ 

It is not, indeed, Madam, a thing 
c very common with me,” 3 he, 

vely, to go to any place where I 
F have been * fortad? but I am 
< pierced in too tender a part to ſtand 
upon punctilios; both my love and 
* honour are wounded, galbed, man- 


« gled, ina moſt cruel and infamous de- 


- grees and it is only from your lady- 
© ſhip's juſtice and humanity that I can ' 
3 "_ a cure] | 

© Can you deny, my lord, that you 
© are married ?” cried ſhe, * By Hea- 
© ven! not married, nor contracted !* 
returned he, eagerly : nor, till I ſaw 
© your charming vſter, I defy the world 


© to prove that I ever made the leaſt. 


0 E of that nature to any woman 
„breathing.“ Theſe words, and the 
manner in which they were delivered, 
began a little to ſtag 
his infidelity which ſhe, till now, had 
thought herſelf confirmed in. © If any 
part of, what your lordſhip avers be 


© true,” ſaid ſhe, Sir Thomas Wel- 


© by muſt certainly have been impoſed 


on by ſome very extraordinary me- 
© thods.” 


© Sir Thomas Welby, Madam !* re- 


torted Lord Huntley, in great amaze- _ 


ment; is it then poſſible that he ſhould 
© be my accuſer?'—* There required a 
© no lefs ſubſtantial evidence, 0 ſhe, 
© to authorize a ſuppoſition of your 
© lordſhip's being guilty bf a crime like 
© this. But you may ſee what he ſays,” 
added ſhe, preſenting him with Sir Tho- 
mas's letter. 
He read it haſtily to himſelf; and, as 
ſoon as he had done ſo—* I-perceive 
© indeed, Madam, ſaid he, © that ſome 
© uncommon arts have been put in prac- 
© tice againſt me; for what reaſon I 
© am not able to conceive. Sir Tho- 
© mas's veracity is well known to me; 
© and, I think, he has been inclined 
© to fayour my pretenſions: I doubt 
© not, therefore, but he will readily 
© afford me his aſſiſtance in diving to 
© the bottom of this myſterious vil- 
4 
c 
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lainy. I am ſure I ſhall loſe no time, 


nor ſpare no pains, to bring the dark 


incendiary to light. But, purſued 
he, 1 will trouble your ladyſhip yo 
| N * farther, 


r that belief of - 
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farther, nor eyen aſk to fee the ob- 
ject of my ſoul's deſire, till my inno- 


6 

9 

5 cence is fully cleared, and I have 
0 If leſs un 


proved myſe worthy of ador- 
© ing her.” 
He concluded theſe e low 
bow, and went directly out of the room, 
without waiting to hear what anſwer ſhe 
ight bave made to them 


was, perbaps, much for her eaſe 

that be did To; for ſhe was now in a 
onſternation at his behaviour little in- 
erior to what ſhe felt on the firſt infor- 
ion of his crime; his words, his 
zoks, his reſolution, made a deep im- 
preſſion on her; ſhe had ſeen grief and 
ſentment in his COUPLEBAYEE, but no- 
hing that betokened a canſcjouſneſs of 
uilt. She knew not what to think, or 
— to form a right judgment of him; 
but ran immediately to Jenny and Maſs 
ingman, to impart to them all that 

d paſſed, 'and bear their ſentiments 
upon it. 

The latter of theſe young ladies was 
afraid of giving her opinion, probably 
left it ſhould be thought too favourable; 
but Jenny preſently cried, that he could 
almoſt lay her life upon his innocence. 
I dare believe, faid ſhe, © that I haye 
© hit-u the real ground-work of 


« paſs for his wife is certainly no other 
« than ſome caſt off miſtreſs of his, 
© who, either in revenge for his deſert- 
© ing her, or to give herſelf an air, aſ- 
« fumes the name of Lady Huntley.” 
No, no, Miſs Jeflamy l interrupted 
Lady Speck ; * it is impoſſible that Sir 

Thomas would aſſert, in ſuch poſitiye 
« terms, à thing of this nature on ſo 
« {lender a foundation: I know him 
© better; and there muſt be ſomething 
© more in it than we can at preſent fee 
into. 

While the ladies were in this dilem - 
ma, Lord Huntley, who, the moment 
he had left Lady Speck, went in ſearch 
of his two friends, Sir Robert Manley 
and Mr. Lovegrave, was now com- 
plaiving to them of the aſperfion caſt 
er him, and declaring his reſolution 
ef going to London with all poſſible 

pedition, in order to detect the pri- 
mary author of the calumny caſt upon 


Theſe gentlemen, who had known 
bis lordſhip for a. conſiderable time, 


4 this * the woman who would 


and had never heard any thing like his 


having conſummated a marri 


age, were 


very much ſurprized that ſo odd a 


ſhould be raiſed, and bighly applaydet 
his intention of jubifying himſelf ws 


ſoon as he was ab 


Both of them offered to be partaker 
of bis journey: he told them he wy 
greatly indebted to their friendſhip on 
is ſcoxe 3 but that be hoped he ſhoyld 

n return to Bath with the proofs of 
his innocence, and that it would by 
8 needleſs for them to undetgo 

atigue of accompanying bim. 


Six Robert Manley, however, 
on going with him. As for 
6 groves ſaid he, I think he 
4 


inblted 
Love. 
ſtands 


tter with Lady Speck for ſome days 
c paſt than he had ever done before; and 
© it would be pity to take him from her 
© at a time when ſhe ſeems to be in 
« ſuch favourable diſpoſitions towards 
© him: but, as for me, I have no miſ. 


© trels, at leaſt none that will 


receive 


my vows, and conſequently can have 
* no pleaſure equal to that of proving 
© my fincerity to my frjend.—There- 
© fore, my dear lord, added he, if 


you do not ſuffer me to 5 with you 


in your coach, you ſhall not 


me from following you on 
6 » 


hinder 
horſe- 


Lord 2 was at laſt prevailed 
I 


upon to take 


r Robert with him en 


this expedition; but, thaugh he hoped 
to return triumphant from it in four er 
five days at fartheſt, he would by no 
means hear of Mr. Loyegroeve's leaving 
Bath, for ever ſo ſmall a fpace of time, 
while Lady Speck continued there. 
They all dined . after which, 


Sir Robert and M 


vegrove left Lord 


Hygtley.; the one to give directions to 
his man for every thing ta be got ready 
for his departure the next morning by 
break of day, and thg other to pay his 


devoirs to his miſtreſs. 


Jenny, who would not be perſuaded 
to keep her chamber any longer, though 
not quite recovered enough togo abr 
was now come down into the dining - 
room; and Miſs Wingman elolved 
not to appear again.in any 8 place 
while ſhe remained at Bath, for fear of 
meeting Lord Huntley. Lady Speck, 


alſo, in complaiſance to them 
would not go out of the houſe; 


Mr. Lovegrove, on his coming there, 


found them all at home. | 
The fir ſt compliments were no 


ſo that 


ſooner 


over, 
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drer, than the converſation began on 
Lord Huntley's affair. Mr. Lovegrove 
left nothing unſaid that he thought 
might contribute to make them enter - 
tain a more favourable opinjon of his 
friend: he renjorſtrared to them the 


probability of his being guilty in the - 


manner he was repreſented ; and Lady 
Speck and Mifs Wrogman, in theit 
turn, remonſtrated the improbability 
that ſuch a ſtory could be raiſed with - 
but ſome ſort of foundation; but Jen- 
vyr as the had always done, fided with 
Mr. Lovegrove, and took the part of 
the accuſed, N 
They were engaged in this diſpute 
when Sir Robert Manley came in. 
That gentleman, though expecting to 
he back in 4 ſhort time, was too polite 
to think of going without taking his 
leave of the ladies: hearing what ſub. 
74 they were upon, he ſeconded Mr. 
egrove's arguments; and ſo warm- 
defended the cauſe of his abſent 
end, that Lady Speck was obliged to 
ay out— Well, well, let us have no 
more diſcourſe upon this head; it is 
time alone that can decide the | 
© hetween ùs : for my part, I wiſh his 
C lordſhip may be found as innocent 
6 8 you would perſuade us to believe 
be 18. 
This is extremely generous in 
ladyſkip,“ replied Sir Robert. © But, 
© Madam,” edntinded” he, addreſſing 
himſelf to Mifs Wingman, * how hap- 
e py ſhould 1 make my friend; if I 
© were permittel to carry him the'aſ- 
© ſfance that you alſo joined with 
your fiſter in che ſame kind with? 
Lord Huritley may be certain, an- 
fwered ne, blocking, that T ſhould be 
very ſorry i eme like what is laid to 
© bis charge ſhould be proved on any itr 
© the as! much more on a perſon 
* whoa I. cannot deny but T once 
ö thought” highly deſerving of my eſ- 
— RIS 7 4 
There paſſech nothing more of any nio- 
ele they wits together, hol 
way not very Tong; for the gentlemen. 
wer itipariedctb/returd to Lord Hunt - 
ho, chey knew, was alone, and 
in need of al ae eee rey 
a give Mm. ſtaid the while 
—_— with” bim, and rejoined him 
| et ont wick Sir Robert on His 


E H AP. IX. 


HAS IN IT SOME THINGS OF 80 
SMALL IMPORTANCE, THOUGH 
AT PRESENT THEY MAY AT PEAR 
100 1INSIGNTYICANT To BY rx. 


Mis Wingman — from all 
thofe —_— her mother apprehended 
for her, there ſeemed no neceſſity for 
that young lady's leaving Bath; yer, 28 
ſhe had received ſach poſitive commands 
to do ſo, and Landy waitel to condu&t 
her, ſhe thovght ſhe could not well ex- 


cufe herfelf from going. Jenny, wha 


was now quite weary of the place, hav- 
ing loft alk her reli for ir's pleaſures 

fard alf the could to fortify her in this 
reſolution ; and, between them both, 
Lady — was prevailed upon to think 
it right. 

Avcordivgty both the ſiſters wrote to 
Lady Wingman, giving her an exact ac- 
count of all that had paſſed in relation 
to Lord Huntley, and aſſuring her that 
they ſnould throw themſelves at her feet 
as ſoon as the neceſſary preparations 
could be made for their journey. - 

But before I proceed any farther on 
the particulars of theſe ladies adven- 
tures during the ſhort time they hack 
now to ſtay at Bath, I think it highly 
prop r chat the reader mould be made 

15 nainted with the ſeveral diſpo- 
fitions their minds were in at preſent. 

As for Lady Speck, the late behavi. 


our of Celandine had rendered him ſo 


deſpicable in her eyes, that ſhe wonder - 
ed at herſelf for having been able ever 
to entlure the converſation of ſuch a 
p, and mach more to Have been wo 
to à liking of his perſon, the graces of 
which ſhe now plainly ſaw were chiefly 
wing to his milliner and taylor. Mr. 
vegrave, on the contrary, had ſhewn 
ſo muh of the mau of honour, and of, 
the reſpectful lover, in what he had 
done; tht Me heſitated not a moment if 
fe Mould give him the preference to 
Al others wid mide their addreſſes to 
ner; anch if he could" not as yet entire- 
ae her averſion to entering a 
zud rime into the bands of marriage, 
ſhe however refolvet' not to change her 
condition except in favour of him. 
Miſe” hö lng wen as in a. ſitustjon 
8 very 
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very different from that of her ſiſter. 


. This young lady was of a humour ex- 


tremely gay and volatile; ſhe had never 
been at the pains of examining into the 
emotions of her own heart; but ſhe now 
found out a ſecret there which had hi- 
therto been concealed as much from her- 
ſelf as from the world: thoſe alarms with 
which ſhe had been agitated at firſt on 
the accuſation again Lord Huntley, and 
the pleaſure ſhe had fince felt in the aſ- 
ſarances given her by Sir Robert Man- 
ley and Mr. Lovegrove, that it would 
be eaſy for him to prove his innocence, 
equally convinced her that he was not 
altogether ſo indifferent to her as ſhe 
had imagined; and this it was which, 
perhaps, more than obedience to her mo- 
ther's commands, made her ſo eager to 
return to London, where ſhe thought ſhe 
might ſoon be informed of the whole 


truth of this affair. 


But poor Jenny laboured under ſen- 
tions of a yet more unquiet nature: 
ſhe had the confirmation of her lover's 
infidelity under his own hand; and whe- 
ther he was guilty to the degree ſhe had 
courting another wo- 

man upon honourable terms, yet he 
could not but appear extremely crimi- 
nal in the attempt of purchaſing the fa- 
vour of one he intended only for a miſ- 
treſs, with the contempt of thoſe ſo- 
lemn engagements he was bound in to 


herſelf. 


In what other ſenſe, indeed, was it 
poſſible for her to underſtand the firſt 
paragraph in that letter. which by his 
miſtake in the ſuperſcription, had fall- 
en into her hands? © Here 1s no room 
for doubt, cried ſhe; the meaning 


© is obvious and explicit; his heart re- 


© nounces the obligation his father laid 
© him under, and which his own per- 
© jured tongue a thouſand times has 
« ſworn he wiſhed no greater bleſſing 
© than to fulfl, 

»The ungrateful man,“ continued, 
ſhe, * ſhall find no difficulty in getting 
rid of me; I ſhall ſpare him the pains. 
of ſeeking a pretence to break off an 
© engagement now grown, ſo irkſome to 
* him; nor ſhall I envy the woman to 
© whom his faithleſs heart is next de- 
« voted. I ſhall always reflect on a 
© Jiflich I remember to have read in the 
© works of old Michael Drayton : 


. & He that can falſify his vows to one, 


Win be fincerely juſt and true to none. 


Thus in ſome moments did the ſegl 
a kind of ſatis faction in this'ear]y dif. 
covery of the inconſtancy of his tem 
others again repreſenting her with the 
idea of what ſhe once beheved him, all 
that was juſt, generovs, , virtuous, and 
ſincere, threw her into the moſt melan. 
choly muſings: every innocent endear. 
ment that had paſſed between them from 
their tendereſt infancy till this great pe. 
riod, came freſh into her memory, and 
made her deeply regret the finding him 
ſo much unworthy either of her love or 
friendſhip. - | 179 

It is certain that, beſides the viracity 
and flow of ſpirits which are generally 
the companions, of youth and affluence 
of fortune, and keep affliftion fro 
ſeizing too forcibly on the vitals, ſhe 
ſtood in need of all the good underſtand. 
ing ſhe was endued with to enable her 
to ſuſtain the ſhock of Jemmy's infide. 
lity with that chearfulneſs ſhe wiſhed to 
do. In fpite of all her endeavours, ſhe 
would ſometimes fall into reveries 
which demanded other helps than thoſe 
ſhe received from within herſelf, to 
rouſe her from them entirely. Though 
the natural ſprightlineſs of Lady Speck 
and her fitter was very much abated, in 
the one by the ſecret remorſe ſhe felt for 
the encouragement ſhe had given to Ce- 
landine, and in the other by her ſuſpenſe 


on account of Lord Huntley ; yet net- 


ther of them were ſo taken up with 
their own cogitations as to neglect any 
thing in their power to diſſipate the lan- 
guor they obſerved in their fair friend. 

But as it was Jemmy who had been 
the ſole cauſe of her diſquiet, fo it was 
to him alone ſhe was now indebted for 
her relief: the night before their depar- 
ture ſhe received a letter from him con« 
taining theſe lines, 


© TO MISS JESSAMY, AT BATH. 


© MY DEAR, DEAR JENNY! 

— 1 Am ſo happy as juſt to ſnatch an 
L opportunity of acquainting-you 
© that the wedding is over. I wiſh 10 
Heaven that the revels for it were ſo 
too, that I might be at liberty to get 
away; for, beſides the impatience I 
am in to ſee you, I am quite fick 
the inceſſant noiſy mirth of thoſe who 
come to teſtify their joy on this occa- 
fon ; I doubt not but they take me 
for the moſt dull, ſtupid fellow, inthe 


© univerſe; and, indeed how ny | 
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be otherwiſe? In the mid of dancing, 
« drinking, laughing, romping, I am 
«abſent; my heart is with you at Bath, 
« and repreſenting to me the more true 
« felicities I might enjoy in your dear 
« converſation. They tell me this bur- 
« ry is to continue no longer than fix 


« days; but I think that an age; and 


« nothing but m titude to my old 
« fend, for the # 4 has raken of 
« my affairs, ſhould keep me a priſoner 
« here for half that time. Be aſſured, 
« that as ſoon as I can get free, I ſhall 
« do little more than paſs through Lon- 
don in my way towards you; fo that 
« if I am deprived of participating with 
« you in the pleaſures of the place you 
« are in, I ſhall at leaſt have that of con- 
« du&ing you home; till when, I hope, 
« I need ſay nothing to convince you, 
« that I am inviolably, and for ever, 
« my dear Jenny's moſt affeRionate and 
« devoted | 
; J. JESSAMY. 
Ham Harri | 
« P, 8. When we meet, you may ex · 
« pe& a particular derail of what 
© paſſes here, and ſome deſcription 
© of the bride, who has indeed a 
© fine outſide, but I am afraid 
« wants alittle of my dear Jenny's 
© underſtanding. Harry, however, 
finds no defeR in her as yet, and 
© I heartily wiſh, for both their 
© ſakes, he never may, Every 
man's lot is not ſo happy as 
© mine. Once more, my dear Jen- 
© ny, adieu for a ſhort time!” 


This letter was a kind of clue to guide 
Jenny through the labyrinth of perplex · 
ity ſhe had been involved in. She knew 
very well that one of the gentlemen, ap- 
pointed by the laſt will and teſtament 
of Jemmy's father for his executor and 
truſtee, had a ſeat called Ham- Hall, in 
Bedfordſhire. She had alſo heard that 
his ſon was about being married to a 


you lady of that county with a conſi- 
able fortune; ſhe therefore eaſily con- 


ceived that the engagement mentioned 
by Jemmy in that former epiſtle, and 
which the imagined he had meant with 
herſelf, was in reality no other than be- 
Ing obliged to go down into the coun- 
try on account of this wedding. | 
She immediately imparted to her two 
friends the letter ihe had received, and 
allo gave them, at the ſame time, an ex- 
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planation of the myſtery which had giv- 
en her ſo much pain. Both of — if 
cerely congratulated heron the occaſion, 
eſpecially Miſs Wingman, who took 


| her in her arms, crying out Did not 
I tell you, my dear, that Mr. ſeſſamy 


© was not ſo guilty as you 1magined?* 
—* Aye,” rephed Jenny, but for all 
© that he is not quite innocentz nor 
* will he. find me very eaſy to give him 
© abſolution.” 

Ik criminal in no greater matters 
* than a traabent amour, rejoined Lady 


Speck, I think you might forgive 


him, without putting him to che pe- 
© nance even of a bluſh by your re- 
© proaches, In good truth, we women 
* have nothing to do with the men's 
affairs in this point before marriage; 
and as Ino begin to believe, in ſpite 
of all J have heard to the contrary, 
that he addreſſes no other woman than 
yourſelf upon honourable terms, theſe 
are but venial tranſgreſſions, which 
you ought to overlook till you have 
© made him your own.” 4s 
They were diſcourfingin this pleaſant 
manner when Mr. Lovegrove entered: 
he came to paſs the evening with them, 
knowing their things being all packed 
up for their journey, they would not ge 
- 8 oh any more while they Raid at 
Bath. | | 
Talking of the hour in which they 
intended to ſet out, he ſaid that he was 
extremely glad to know it, becauſe he 
would give orders far a poſt-chaiſe to 
be ready exactly at the ſame-time, that 
he might nat have the mortification of 
— fef behind them even for a mo- 
ment, > a 
Though he directed theſe words to 
the ladies in 1 yet Lady Speck 
knew very well they were meant only 
to herſelf; and, looking on him with the 
moſt obliging air—“ No, Mr, Love- 
groove, ſaid ſhez, © Gnce you will 
needs be ſocomplaiſant as to accom- 
© pany us, I ſee no occaſion ſor your 
© travelling in the way you mention. 
As your own coach is not here, and 
there is a vacant place in mine, I am 
very certain we ſhall all be pleaſed to 
have it ſo agreeably filled. 
He was ee this of. 
fer, that he could nat. reſtrain, himſelf 
from catching hold of her hand, and 
Kkiſſing it with the moſt paſſionate geſ- 
tures. This is a condeſcenſion, Ma- 
dam, ſaid he, which I never ach 
* hive 
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© have preſumed to hope, much leſs to 
have requeſted; but it is the peculiar 
property of Heaven to prevent the 
« petitions of it's vaſſals, by bleſſings 
© the moſt unexpected, as well as un- 
© deſerved.” | | * 

Mifs Wingman and Jenny, finding 
they were likely to enter into à conver- 
fation which required no ſharers, with - 
drew to a window, as if to look at ſome - 
thing that paſſed in the ſtreet. How 


far My. Lovegrove improved this op- 

rtunity is not material to up cert 
E. The reader will eafily ſuppoſe, 
that neither that nor Lady Speck's 
good- humour were thrown away upon 


him. 


15 A DIGRESSTON OF NO CONSE- 
QUENCE TO THE HISTORY, AND 
MAY THEREFORE EITHER BE 

READ OR OMITTED AT DISCRE- 
TION, : 


9 E fur had mad hut à very ſhort 
progreſs in his diurnal courſe, 
when Lady Speck, Miſs Wingman, 
and the amiable Jenny, accompanied by 
Mr. Lovegrove, ſet out on their journey 
for London, eſcorted by Landy and all 
their men- ſervants on horſeback. 

Our fair travellers ſoon found the ad- 
vantage they had gained by the invies- 
tion given to Mr. Lovegrove; the in- 
nate ſatisfaction that gentleman felt on 
Lady Speek's obliging behaviour to- 
wards him, Guse ich through all 
his air and features, and added a double 
vivacity to his converſation; he was all 
Hfe, alt gaiety, all ſpirits; he told a 
thouſand diverting ſtories, and ſong as 
many pretty ſongs; {6 that if they had 


been more inclined to ſeriouſneſs thaw 


really were, it would have been 


impoſſible for them to have indulged 


any melancholy reflect ions in his com- 
K The day was near paſſed over in this 
abe manner, when a fuddew (top 
was put to all their pleaſantry: one of 
the hindermoſt wheels of the eoach flew 
off ifs axis, and'but' for the eoxichihan's 
imcommon preſence of mind; in re- 
ſtrai ning the horſes that ſume inſtunt, 
fome miſehief might probably have en- 
fed: all the ſervants immediately a- 

gate endeaw ouring to repair the du - 
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wage, but in vain; part of the irch. 
work was broke, and two ſpokes of 
the wheel had ſtarted with the fhork; 
This accident happened about five miles 
from the ton where they had de ſigned 
to he that night? but as there was 4 
ſmall village pretty near, it was ju 
proper to walk thither, as the only ex- 
pedient in this exigenee; which they 
did with à great deal of alacrity and 
chearfulneſs; while the diſmem 
machine, though with ſome difficulty; 
was dragged them. 
The accommodation they found here 
was indifferent enough; but what de- 
ficrences are there in nature or in for: 
tune which humour cannot ſy 
ply? The tadies haugbed heartily af 
their pilgrimage : and Mir. Lovegrove 
made them all ſeamper about the to 
by attempting to wipe the duſt off their 
ſhoes with his handkerchief, 1 
In fine, their ſupper, their lodgi 
all that to perſons of leſs wit and more 
affectation would have been matters of 
the utmoſt mortification, to them ſerv- 
ed only as ſobjects of diverfion, and dc - 
eaſioned pleafantry. | 
They arofe the next morning in the 
fame chearfyl temper with whiel' they 
had lain town; nor did it abate oh be- 
ing told that the workmen whohad been 
ſent for to mend the coach could not 
pretend to make it fit to take the road 


for ſeveral hours. As the place'they 


were in afforded np other convenience 
fo proſecute their journey, they reſolved 
to make a virtue of neceſſity, and con- 


tent themſelves with what was without 


a remedy, Mr. Lovegrove, howeyer, 
took upon bimſelf the office of oaterer, 
and was ſo fortunate as to provide an 
entertainment fomewhat leſs inclegant 
than they had been obliged to content 
themſelvez wich the night before. 

But, while dinner was getting ready, 
an accident happened which contribut- 
ed to make the time of their abode thers 
ſeem the ſtiorter, by prefenting them 
with a new theme of converſation. 

The women who kept the houſe, af- 


ter having gently” opehed the door of . 


the room where they were, came in 
making a curtſey at e ſhe took, 
and approached the ladies with ati—"F 
© beg pardon; I hope no offence: but 
I have a poor gueſt below that would 
© have me to come up. I am very ten- 
der hearted; though God k nο. what 


© ſho-is, or wehe is for my 7 8 
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t never ſaw her before laſt night in my 


© whole life, fo I bave nothing to an 
ſwer for on that account; and if ſhe 


« be bad, it is the worfe for herſelf ; 
« that is all I have to ſay. 

If you have nothing more to Z. 
miſtreſs, cried Mr. Lovegro ve laugh - 
ing, I think you are very much to 
« blame to loſe your timein telling us. 
I hope your ny worſhip and 
« all their ladyſhips will excuſe me; I 
am but a plain woman; but, God 
© knows my I mean no harm: 
« but, as I was faying, a poor young 
« woman finding 1 bad quality in my 
' © houſe, has been baiting- me this two 
« hours, I am fure, to ſhew you a 
© ſnuff-box ſhe had got to ſell; how ſhe 
© came by it, I cannot tell; but this I 
© muſt ſay, that ſhe does not look like 


« athief; though there are ſuch ſad do- 


« ings in the world, that one does not 
© know who to truſt,* . | 
« Let us ſee it, —— — — 
. * Aye, aye,” rejoi e others; 
ua ſee y £4 all — On this 
the woman produced the box, though 
not without repeating ſeveral times over 
her former apologies. 
The box was a moſt curious Engliſh 
phone, ſet in gold, with a hinge and 
ining of the ſame metal; they hanged 
it from one to the other, and concluded, 
that as it was a toy too genteel for the 


on of a perſon in very abject eit - 


cumſtances, it mult either be ſtolen, or 


the real owner be reduced by ſome un- 
common diftreſs to the — of part - 
ing with it. 72 | 

This, ſaid the, is the young wo- 
* man; the ſays ſhe came very honeſtly 
© by the box: as I told your honours 
before, I know nothing of the matter; 
© the is quite a ranger to me, but I 
mall leave her with-youz and if your 
© honour and ladyſhips workhips will 
de pleaſed to examine her, you may- 
*'hap will be better judges than I am. 
For my part, I have'a great deal of 
x buſineſs to * and * be ſpared 
any longer from m and my 
4 1 7 — is nobody but 
* myſelf to rake care of any thing in 
this houſe, though I have a huſband, 


© and daughter at woman's eſtate, as I 


* may ſay, for he is paſt fourteen; 


"all lies upon me; fo I hope your ho- 


*: nours will excuſe me. 
It may be eaſily imagined that all 
the compan were very glad to get tid 
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of her impertinent babble, fo readily 
diſmiſſed her; Mr. Lovegrove tellin 

her at the ſame time, with an — 
— 7 that he was extremely 
troubled ſhe had waſtetl ſo many of hee 
por minutes on ſo trivial an oc- 

g n. f 5 , 

After this prating woman was | 
the young perion he had left behind, 
and who had entered no farther than juſt 
within the door, on being deſired to 
come forward, advanced with a flow 
and-timid air, yet which had nothing 
in it of the 1 of a conſcious 
guilt: notwithſtanding the diſguiſe of 
an old-faſhioned long riding-hood, 
which covered her whole body, and 
even hid ſome part of her lovely face, 
there was (till enough to be ſeen to pre- 
poſſeſs any beholder in her favour. 


Her extreme youth, for ſhe ſeemed 


not to have exceeded fifteen or ſixteen 
years at fartheſt, the delicacy of her 
complexion, and of - thoſe features 
which ſhe ſuffered to be expoſed to view, 
excited a kind of reſpectful compaſſion 
in the hearts of all thoſe ſhe was at pre- 
ſent with, 


Mr. Lovegrove, who had undertaken 


to be the ſpeaker, began with aſking 
ker, if ſhe was the owner of the box 
before them; to which ſhe anſwering in 
the affirmative I am very ſorry, then, 
ſaid he, and I am certain that all here 
are ſo, that any exigence ſhould oblige 
© you to diſpoſe of it.” 

s The viciflitudes of fortune, Sir," 
replied ſhe, with a becoming aſſurance, 
© are too frequently experienced in the 
© affairs of life to raiſe much wonder, 
or to know much pity, except from 
6. the hearts of a generous few.” 
That is true, reſumed Mr. Lore- 

ez but you are too young to have 
beea ſubjected to them by anyof thoſe 
ways the fickle goddeſs ordinarily 
takes to ſhew her power over the 
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- muſt therefore proceed from ſome un- 


©. common ſource, which if you thought 


© proper to communicate, I dare an- 


< ſwer you are now among perſons who 


« would not only wiſh, but alſo make 
© jt their endeavour, to leſſen the weight 
© of your affliction,” | 


She. was about to make ſome reply, | 


but was prevented by Lady Speck, 
immediately ſubjoined to That Mr. 


Lovegrove had faid—* There is no- 
© thing wanting, cried ſhe, but the 
* knowledge 


world: the diſtreſs you labour under 
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* knowledge of your affairs to make 
© me ſhew my readineſs to ſerve you. 
The other two ladies. ſpoke much to 
the lame purpoſe, eſpecially Jenny, who 
had taken more than an ordinary fanc 
to this fair-one. | | (4694 

After having thanked them in the po- 
liteſt terms for their goodnelt to one ſo 
altogether a ſfranger to them—“ The 
* accidents of my life, ſaid ſhe, are 
* little worthy the attention oſ this com- 
* pany; but ſince I am commanded to 
* repeat them, I ſhall make no ſcruple 
© to obey, on condition I may be per- 
© mitted to conceal the names of all the 
* perſons concerned in them.” 

They then aſſured her that they ſhould 

ntent themielves with ſuch things as 
ſhe thought proper to impart; and, mak - 
her ſit down, deſired ſhe would not 
y one moment the ſatisfattion ſhe 
had promiſed; which requeſt ſhe.com- 
plied with, as will be ſeen in the ſuc- 
ceeding chapter. | 


In 


CHAP. XI. 


IS A CONTINUATION OF THE SAME 
DIGRESSION, WHICH, HOWEVER 
INSIGNIFICANT IT MAY APPEAR 
A'T PRESENT, THE READER WILL 
" HEREAFTER, PERHAPS, BE GLAD 
TO TURN EACK TO THE PAGES IT 
© CONTAINS. 


1 N young ſtranger having been 
made acquainted, before her com- 
ng up ſtairs, of the rank and condition 
the perſons to whom ſhe was about to 
be introduced, would not ſuffer herſelf 
to be any farther entreated by them, 
but began to ſatisfy the curioſity ſhe 
had excited in theſe or the like words. 

I am the daughter of a gentleman,” 
ſaid ſne, who, by living in his youth 
© above the income of his eſtate, has 
© been reduced to live below the dig- 
© nity of his birth, in order that his 
© children may not, at his deceaſe, have 
© too much cauſe to regret the ſituation- 
© in which they.ſhall be left. 

© It is impoſlible for any parent to 
behave with greater tenderneſs -and- 
indulgence, or to be more ſincerely 
anxious for the welfare of his poſte-- 
rity. Senſible of his former miſ- 
takes, he has often. condeſcended to 
tell us, that he looks upon us as per- 


© ſons he has wron by. having 
waſted what ſhoul have — 
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© comfortable the life he gave. His of. 
© fairs, however, are not on ſo ill x 
C footing but that he ſupports his fa. 
© mily-1n a genteel, though not in 2 
grand mannerz and if he lives a few 
© years longer, it is hoped will be able 
to leave the eſtate to my brother, now 
a ſtudent at Cambridge, born to in. 
herit, free from all incumbrance, ex. 
cept myſelf and a ſiſter ſome years 
older than either of us. 
© As for a. proviſion for myſelf and 
filter, I have heard him fay that his 
ſcheme is, as ſoon as my brother ar. 
rives at a proper age, to match him 
with ſome woman of fortune; which 
fortune ſhould equally be divided be. 
tween us two, and a ſettlement made 
for her out of the eſtate. 
Hle never flattered himſelf with the 
expectations of any offers of marriage 
to our advantage; and though he gave 
us all the accompliſhments befitting 
our ſtation in life, did he never 
encourage either of us to imagine 
that without money we had any thing 
in us capable of attrafting a heart 
worthy our acceptance. | 
© But to my great misfortune, he found 
himſelf — in this point. A 
gentleman of a very large eſtate, hap- 
pening to ſee me at a friend's houſe 
where I ſometimes viſited, took an 
extraordinary fancy tome; and after 
ſome neceſſary. enquiries concerning 
my birth, character, and circum- 
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and aſked his permiſſion to make his 
addreſſes to me; adding, at the ſame 
time, that he deſired nothing but my- 
ſelf; and whatever fortune was in- 


ſiſter. 

This laſt: was a prevailing argu- 
ment with my father, who, dear a8 

I believe I then was to him, would 

rhaps have rather ſuffered me to 
oſe ſo advantageous a match, than 
have confeſſed his incapacity of giv- 

* a portion. 

But how fatal did this act of ge- 
© nefality in my lover prove to me! 
My father, charmed with the pro- 
C poſal, heſitated not to comply with 
© it, provided my conſent might be ob- 
© tained; which in his heart he reſolv-' 
« 
c 
6 


ed from that moment to compel me 
to grant, in caſe he ſhould find me 


It will doubtleſs ſeem a mms: } + 


ſtances, came to wait upon my father, 


tended for me might be given to my 
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Cf to you," continued ſhe, © that Iſhould 
© mention- as a — what you 
« might expect a girl in my precarious 
« . Fdufd 0 704 at, and 
been elated with, as the greateſt good 
« that could have befallen her: the world 
I know condemn my folly; I con- 
« demn myſelf; yet was it as impoſſible 
«© for me to act otherwiſe, as it is to 
© repent of what I have done, 
. 4 You will perhaps imagine that he 
is ſome deformed and loathſome crea - 
i ture, but I aſſure you he is not; for 
I muſt do him the juſtice to-acknow- 
© ledge, that, making an allowance for 
© his age, which by his own account is 
t pretty near fifty, few men can boaſt 
© of having a more agreeable perſon ; 
© that he has alſo a good underſtand - 
© ing, a great deal of ready wit, and is 
© very facetious in converſation: but all 
i this was inſufficient to engage my 
© affection; and I have a certain deli. 
© cacy in my nature, if I may fo call 
Tit, which will not permit me, on any 
© conſideration whatever, to give my 
hand where my heart will not go 
| along with it. 
© The aſtoniſhment I felt on being 
* firſt informed of the new conqueſt I 
| had made, was ſucceeded by an ade- 
* quate-proportion of horror at being 
* commanded by my father to receive 
* that gentleman as the perſon ordain- 
* ed by Heaven and him to be my huſ- 


band, and to look on ſuch an alliance. 


* as the greateſt bleſſing that could be 
* beftowed upon me. 

© I bluſhed, I trembled, and had 
© not power to make the leaſt reply, till 
* being urged to ſpeak, I recolleed, 
as well as I was able, my ſcattered 
* ſenſes; and cried, - thoug with a 
i broken and faltering voice, that I 
vas tog young to think of marriage; 
© towhich my ander ſternly. anſwered 
ge guided, then, by thoſe who 
10 know how to think for you;” and 
wich theſe words left me to conſider 
on what he hat ſaid. | 

* The ſame day my lover dived with 
* vb, as I afterwards found, by the ap- 
' N of my father; Who, as 
* loon as the cloth was taken away, re- 
bed to his cloſet, pretending he had 
ſome letters, to-write, and left me to 
| ; Mtertain this: gueſt, or rather to be 
; Mertained by him with the deelara- 
4 fiopof bie paſſion. 5 


* reſpeAfFul terms: he told me, that 
© having Toft his wife in bringing u ſon 
into the world, he had reſolved'veyer | 
to transfer the ffe&ion for her to any 

© other woman; that he devoted "Hear | "i 
two and twenty Years to het memory; Z 

that, daring” the whole dme of hi 
widowhg66d, he had never fter tha 
face, till mine, which had the power 
to alienate his thoughts from the grave 
where ſhe lay buried; but that he no 
ſooner beheld me, than he felt new life 
and new” defires rekindling in hun; 
remembered that he was a man, dorn 
to enjoy the ſocial delights of pure 
and virtuons love, and at the fame 
tine found it was with me alone he 
could partake them. 

As this ſort of converfation, and, 
indeed, every thing relative to love, 
was entirely new to me, I made by 
very aukward replies; and was 
little able to exprels my real fenti- 
ments to him on that head, that T 
afterwards found he took what T ſaid 
as the effects of fimplicity and baſh- 
fulneſs, rather than any averſion ei- 
ther to him or his propofals. i 
* My father, who, poor man! re- 
joiced-in this opportunity of 3 
my fortune, ſeemed highly pleaſe 
with the account my lover gave him 
of my behaviour: he told me I was 
a very good girl, an44hat he doubted 
not but that I ſhovle deſerve the hap- 
© pineſs Heaven was about to confer 
© upon me. But,“ ſaid he, “though 
« the modeſty with which 1 hear you 
i receive this firſt declaration was very 
« becoming ih a maid of your 0 5 | 
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d yet, as we have agreed the Wedding 
c fhall be confſummated in a few days, 
„% would have you grow lefs refervet . 
& on every viſit he makes to you: de- 
« cuſtom yourſelf to treat him, by de- 
« grees, with more freedom, to the 
4% end that, when you are.'made one, 
« you may not be too much ſtrangers 
« to each other.” bes, 
This ſo frighted me, that I could 
© not forbear crying out, with fohe 
© vehemence — ©* Oh, Sir! I conjure 
% vu not to talk in this manger! I 
«© hever can think of being married t 
« him!“ | ke” 
© The look my father gave me àt 
© theſe words will always be imprinted 
on my memory. Never ihk of 
« being married to him!“ faid he; 
then never think I am your faber; 
| Q « think 
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4% think rather of being an utter alien, 
* an out-caſt from my name and fa- 
„ mily! Think of begging, ſtarving; 
« of infamy, contempt, and wretched- 
« neſs!” 

s Theſe cruel expreſſions coming 
from the mouth of a parent, who, 
till now, had always uſed me with 
the extremeſt tenderneſs, cut me to 
the very ſoul: I threw myſelf at his 
feet; I wept; I beſeeched him to 
moderate his paſſion z and proteſted, 
© as I might do with the greateſt ſin- 
© cerity, that the thought of offending 
© him was more terrible. to me than 
© that of death itſelf. 

© He appeared ſomewhat mollified 


© with theſe ſubmiſſions, * Child,” 


«© ſaid be, raiſing me from the poſture I 
© was in, ** you cannot be ſo ignorant 
e as not to know what I do in this af- 
« fair is wholly for your happineſs ; 
« though, indeed, whenever Heaven is 
& pleaſed to call me hence, it would be 
« an infinite ſatisfaction to me in my 
* dying moments that I left one of my 
«& daughters independent. — I could 
ec wiſh,” added he, looking towards 
my ſiſter, who ſat at work in the room, 
« that ſhe had an offer equally adyan- 
4% tageous. 

IF I had, Sir" replied ſhe pertly,“ I 
& ſhould ſcarce be ſo mad or ſilly as to 
« run the riſque of diſobliging you, 
« and, at the ſame time, of ruining 


„ myſelf by refuſing it.“ 


The beautiful ſtranger was in this 
art of her little hiſtory, when ſhe found 
Perſelf obliged to break off by ſeeing 
dinner brought upon the table. She 
would have withdrawn till the com- 


pany ſhould be more at leifure ; but 


they inſiſted, in the moſt ſtrenuous 


terms, that ſhe would be their gueſt ; 
to which, after making ſome few apo- 


Jogies, ſhe conſented, 


CHAP. XII, 


CONCLUDES THE DISTRESSFUL 


NARRATIVE. 


A the waiters were preſent, nothing 


was ſaid, during the whole time 


of dinner, congerping the W which 


that neceſſary appendix to life had in- 


terrupted; but the cloth was no ſooner 


taken away, than the three ladies, as 


Vell as My, Lovegrove, teſtified the in- 
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tereſt they took in their fair gueſt's af. 
fairs by their impatience for knowing 
the event, 

She replied to the many complaiſant 
things they ſaid to her with ſuch an air 
and grace as conyinced them, more than 
any thing ſhe had related, that ſhe had 
indeed been educated in the moſt gen. 
teel manner, and alſo been accuſtomed 
to converſe with perſons of the beſt fa. 
ſhion and create politeneſs. 

But, though the diſcourſe that paſſed 
between them, on the ſcore of mere ci. 
vility, might very well deſerve a place 
in this work, I ſhall omit the repetition, 
as it might be apt to make the reader's 
attention to wander from the main 
re and only fay, that ſhe proſecuted 

er hiſtory in the following terms. 

My father," ſaid ſhe, now con. 

© deſcended to talk to me in the mildeſt, 
and withal in the moſt pathetick tile; 
he endeavoured to allure my young 
heart by enumerating and diſplayin 
the pleaſures that attend on wealt 
and grandeur, He remonſtrated to 
me, that the circumſtances of our fa- 
mily would not permit his children, 
or aur, his daughters, to be direR. 
ed only by inclination in the article 
of marriage ; and that, as I could 
find no poſſible objection to my lover 
but being ſomewhat too old, grati- 
tude for the happineſs he was ready 
to put me in poſſeſſion of might very 
well atone for that defect. 
* You ſay you cannot love this gen- 
tc tleman,” continued he; “but, pray, 
«© what is this paſſion that is called love 
* but a vain deluſion, an ignitf fatuus 
« of the mind, that leads all that fol- 
% low it aſtray ? Suppoſe, rejecting the 
„certain good fortune now put into 
* your power, you ſhould hereafter fix 
« your fancy either on ſome one who 
he as not the means of ſupporting you, 
© or on one who returns not your af- 
« fection, how truly miſerable would 
& be your ſtate!” “ 

] could find no arguments to oppoſe 
« againſt thoſe he urged, and could only 
* anſwer with my tears; till, being bid 
© to ſpeak, and the command ſeveral 


© times repeated, I at laſt ſobbed out, 


© that I would make uſe of my utmolt 
© endeavours to obey him. 


— 


I know not whether his menaces at 


© firſt, and bis perſuaſions afterwards, 


* might not have made me, at that 7 20 
© promiſe to do every thing he wou 
promiſe to do every thing he would 
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t have me; but ſome company coming 
in, luckily preſerved me from adding 
to the guilt of diſobedience that of 
« deceit. 
« Theſe viſitors ſtaid with us till very. 
© late; ſo I was relieved from any far- 
ther perſecutions. for that night: but 
the next morning, at breakfaſt, they 
« were renewed; and, as I had no heart 
to conſent, nor courage abſolutely to 
© refuſe, I could only beg him to allow 
© me a little time to bring my mind to 
« a conformity with his will. 
It is certain that my averſion to this 
match ſeemed unreaſonable even to 
© myſelf, and I did all 1 could to con- 
quer it; but my efforts to that pur- 
© poſe being fruitleſs, I ſet myſelf to 
* conder, whether to live under the 
© everlaſting diſpleaſure of a father 
hom I revered and loved, perhaps 
© be turned out of doors by him, and 
© expoſed to poverty and contempt, or 
© to paſs my whole life in opulence 
* with the man I hated, would be the 
« leaſt of evils. | 
© Oh, ladies! how impoſſible is it to 
© repreſent what it was I felt while thus 
© employed! To whichſoever of theſe 
* ways I turned my thoughts, I was all 
© horror and confuſion : the preſent idea 
© ſeemed ſtill the worſt ; I was diſtrat- 
ted, irreſolute, and fluctuated between 
© both; and all I knew of myſelf was, 
© that I was wholly incapable of ſup. 
© porting either, 

© To heighten my affliction, though 
© 1 had many acquaintances, I had no 
© one friend on whom I could depend 
© for aſſiſtance or advice. My ſiſter, 
© who, by the rules of nature, ſhould 
* have pitied my diſtreſs, rather added 
* toit by all the ways ſhe could in- 
A. | | | 
© Indeed, ſhe never loved me; and, 
© I have reaſon to believe, I owe great 
5 pe of my father's ſeverity to her in- 
© iinuations, I will tell you ap inci- 
dent which confirms me in that be- 
lief: it was this. 1 
* The very Sunday before the miſ- 
* fortune I am now reciting befel me, 
* a young gentleman happened to fit in 
© a pew St oppoſite to mine: he fixed 

is eyes upon me with ſo much car- 
* neſtneſs during the whole time of di- 
* vine ſervice, that I could not hel 
* obſerving him with ſome confuſion, 
After we came out of church, turn- 
* ing my head back upon ſome octa - 
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© fion, I perceived he followed me, 
* though at a diſtance; but Fo; 
© came near our door, the footman who, 
© attended me ſtepping before to knock, 
© he advanced badly; and came time 
« enough to make me a profound re- 
« verence juſt as I was entering. tha 
© houſe. TI was a little confounded, as 
I had never ſeen him before. I rt. 
turned his civility, however, and went 
in. My ſiſter, who had not been a 
church that day, was looking out of 
a window, and beheld this paſſage 
ſhe railled me a little upon it, an 
aſked me who that pretty fellow 
© was that came to the door with me. 
© I told her the ſimple truth, and it 
« paſſed off till we were going to- bed; 
© when one of the maids told me, in her 
© preſence, a fine young gentleman had 
© watched the footman as he was going- 
© on ſome errand, and aſked him a- 
© bundance of queſtions concerning 
© me. I thought it a little ſtrange, bug 
© ſaid nothing; nor did my fiſter ſeem 
© to take much notice of it. T 

© I thought little of this adventure; 
© but found ſhe afterwards made a 
© handle of it, not only to poſſeſs m 
© father with an opinion that 1 rejected 
© the lover he recommended to me for 
© the ſake of one who was my own 
© choice, but alſo to reproach me as 
© having * encouraged a clandefting 
© courtſhip. how . 

© I mention this only to ſhew how 
© deſtitute I was of any conſolation 
© whatever; but,in the midſt of pertur- 
© bations which almoſt deprived me of 
© my ſetiſes, an expedient ſtarted at once 
© into my head, which flattered me with 
© ſome ſmall proſpeR of relief. . 

My lover appeared to be a man 
© who wanted neither good ſenſe nor 
« generoſity ; and I fancied that, if he 
6 | rs! the true ſtate of my heart, the 
© one would ſhew him the extreme mad- 
© neſs of marrying a woman who had 
© fo utter a diſlike to him; and the 
© other make him aſhamed of rendering 
© miſcrable the perſon he pretended to 
love. 


On this foundation I built my 


© hopes z and reſolved, on his next viſit, 
© to make him thoroughly acquainted 
© with the deplorable condition to 
© which, I was reduced by his unfor- 

© tunate paſſion z and to beſeech him 
© withdraw. his pretenſions as of hie 
„on accord, and without hiating to 
02 * my, 


' nity, nor my jaſt ſenũb 
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my father that any thing in my beha- 
© viour had been the cauſe. 

© But, alas! I had, no ſooner con- 
© tnved this projet, than I found the, 
impracticability of putting it into 
© execution, My father had a cloſet 
E which opened from his bed-chamber; 


© it was between that and the dining- 


© room, and divided from the latter by 
E a thin partition. | 
Good God continued this afflit- 
ed fair-one, © how every thing conſpired 
« azainft me! My father had always 
' bern key of this cloſet himſolf, 
e but had now given it to my ſiſter, 
* and, I ſoon found, for no other pur- 
© poſe than that ſhe ſhojpld hear from 
15 what pale between me. and 
* my Joyer, and give him an account. 
. *©, Though I only * this at 
t fixlt, yet was certain of it when, be- 
© ing called down from my chamber 
2 N lay, to receive my lover, who 
© wajted for me in the dining-room, I 
© ſaw, as I croſſed the ſair-caſe, the 
© ſhadow of my ſiſter paſſing haſtily into 
© the yery clojet I have mentioned. 
The old gentleman was in great 
good humour that day and perhaps 
** tears and prayers might have 
t worked on him the effect I wiſhed, 
© had I not been ſq unhbappily diſap- 
pointed of making the experiment. 
„Having taken notice, I ſuppoſe, 
that I wore no watch, though indeed 
Thad ang, but, it being out of order, 
was ſent ſome time before tg be mend- 
ed, he brought with him a fine re- 
eater ſet round with diamonds, and 
egged me to accept of it, As I 
knew who was witneſs of our con- 


— 


ſent, and much lefs talk to him in the 
manner I had intended, 

© I knew not then what courſe to 
take; but, at laſt, bethought me of 
employing my pen to give him that 
information which my topgue was 
deprived of all opportunity of doing: 
accordingly I wrote to bim in this 
manner. 


Canna ng a « „ 
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. 
9 17 is only in your power to ſave 
1 me from the worſt of miſeries; 
, that of a forced marriage. My fa- 
«ther is inexgrable to my tears, and 
"# reſolute to compel me to be yours; 
% but not all his authority, your me- 
110 of them, 
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verſatign, 1 durſt not refuſe his pre- 
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« can ever bring my heart to conſent 
to the union you propoſe : in fine, [ 
4% cannot love you as.a huſband, but 
«« ſhall always regard you as the beſt 
« of friends, if you forego the claim 
4% paternal power has given you, and 
« refuſe that band, the acceptance of 
«© which would infallibly make you ng 
6 leſs wretched than myſelf. Conſider, 
« therefore, Sir, what it is you are 
„about, and drive not an unhappy 
% maid to deſperation ; for, be aſſured, 
& T will ſeek relief in death rather than 
„be yours,” 


© Thijs I folded up; but neither ſealed 
© nor directed it, as I deſigned to flip 
it into his own hands as he ſhould be 
oing away from his next viſit : but 
Berk again my ſcheme was fruſtrated, 
my father coming home before he 
went away, and waiting on him down 
ſtairs. 5 
The enſuing day, however, I 
© thought myſelf more fortunate. He 
came; and buſineſs calling him away 
© ſomewhat before his uſual hour, I 
© followed to the digiyg-room, and 
0 gave him the paper, ſaying at the 
4 


c 
c 
c 
c 
4 
0 


ame tame—** I beſeech you, Sir, to 
* conſider ſeriouſly on the contents of 
© this, and make no mention of it to 
% my father.“ 
© He looked very much ſyrprized, and 

© ſeemed as if about to open What ! 
„gave him; but I clapped my hard 
© haſtily upon his, crying“ For Hea- 
« yen's ſake, take care what you do; 
« this is no proper place l' And with 
© theſe words turned quick into the 
*, roam, to prevent any queſtions he 
might have made. 

at My heart fluttered a little at the 
ſtep I had taken, Suſpenſe 1s a very 
uneaſy ſituation ; but, as I thought 
it impoſſible that any man would 
venture to marry a waman who had 
wrote to him in the manner 1 had 
done, I grew more compoſed, and 
ſlept much better that night than for 
ſevetal preceding ones. 

©, Rut, oh! how ſhort-lived was my 
eaſe, and how terrible a ſurcharge 
woe did the next day preſent ms 
with! My father, who went out ſoon 
afjer breakfaſt, returned. not till the 
cloth was laid for dinner, and then 
© oply to, tell me that he had been with 


as Ea. Ea .2 


© my lover all the morning; that every 


y thing was concluded belween * 


— 
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© and that the marriage ſhould. be ſo- 
«© lemnized at our houſe the evening of 
the ſucceeding day. . 
Judge, ladies, of my condition! 
© The convict at the bar feels not more 
« horror at the ſentence of approachig 
© fate than I did at the event which I. 
© had. vainly flattered myſelf was far 
« removed Rom me: the amazement I 
«© was in kept me for ſome moments in 
«© a kind of ſtupid filence. My father 
© was ſo taken up in direing my ſiſter 
© what preparations ſhe ſhould make 
« for this Far, chat he regarded not my 
«© confuſion, till grief and deſpair un- 
© looſed my tongue; and I cried out. 
« Oh, Six! did you not fay I ſhould 
« have time g 
% Time!“ replied he; „can any 
« time be more lucky for you than, 
te this, when you are going to have the 
« ſame ſettlement as if you brought ten, 
« thouſand pounds? Your lover is ſo, 
« pleaſed with the pretty trick you 
« played bim laſt night, that, I be- 
" leres I might have got more for you 
« if I had infiſted upon it: but this 
% was his own offer; and it is very 
« well. We are going together to my 
« Jawyer's, to order the writings.” “ 
* My ſiſter then aſked bim if he 
© would not dine; to which he anſwer. 
© ed in the negative: and, after giving 
© her ſome farther inſtructions, left us 
© to return to his intended ſon-in-law, 
© who, he ſaid, waited for him at the 
© chacalate-houſe. . 
© Dinner was preſently brought in; 
© 1 ſat down, but could not eat a bit, 
© My ſiſter, who, fince the death of my 
© mother, .had been houſekeeper, and 
affected to be very notable, talked of 
nothing but the hurry ſhe ſhould be 


in; and what ſhovld be the firſt, and 


© what ſhould be the ſecond, courſe of 
* the wedding-ſupper : for thqugh there 
© were but two or three friends to be 
* invited, yet my father had ordered 
* that every thing of this dreadful cere- 
* mony ſhould he ſet forthwith as much 
elegance as, poſſible. a 
On my making no reply to all ſhe 
© aid, the told 4 was a ſullen fool, 
© and did not deferye my good fortune, 
© I had no ſpirit toventer into any al- 
© tercation with her ; ſo flung from the 
© table, and retired to my chamber, to 


'© vent thoſe cruel agitations with which 


I was now mort than ever over- 
#* whelmed, | 


Los © 
* 


© The firſt refleqtions that occurred, 
© to me were on this hated lover's bein 
6. omg with the r I had given 
© him, and telling my father that I had 
© played him a pretty trick. What!” 
* cried I to myſelf, © is it not enough 


© that he neglets my complaints? 


« Muſt he alſo inſult me for them, and 
% turn my grief into derifion ?” 

© ButTI had no time to waſte on this 
ſubject: my doom was fixed; and TL 
muſt either fly or tamely ſubmit to it. 
I reſolved on the former, whatever 
ſhould be the conſequence ; and now 
thought of nothing but the means of 
accompliſhing it, | 

© It was not long before I determined 
on what courſe to take, I have an 
aunt married to a merchant at Corke;z 
I believe he will grant me her pro- 
tection. I am going, however, ta 
make the experiment; and, if ſhe re- 
fuſes, muſt content myſelf to earn 
my bread either by going to ſervice, 
© or working at my needle,” 


1 „ a «a *« 
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CHAP, xm. 


MAY PROPERLY ENOUGH COME 
UNDER THE DENOMINATION OF 
AN APPENDIX TO THE THRER& 

LAST PRECEDING CHAPTERS, 
AS CONTAINING SOME THINGS 
WHICH OUGHT TO HAVE BEEN 
INSERTED IN THEM. 


T * e now thought the 


related all that was expected 
from her; but Lady Speck, perceiving 
ſhe had dane ſpeaking, prevented what 
any of the reſt of the company, would 
have ſaid on that gccaſien, by crying 
haſtily—* Madam, you have not given 
us an account of the manner of your 
«* eſcaping the mis fortune you ſo much 
© dreaded: we ſee you here, but know 
© not by what means you are ſo, with- 
© out which your hiſtary will be im- 
perfect. ate. 

As I may, perhaps, have been too 
© circumſtantial in ſome parts of my 
© narrative,” replied-ſhe, © I was cau» 
© tipus not to weary. out your patience 
by any farther paxticulars of an event 
* ſolittle deſerving your regard; but, 
© as you are ſo good to afford me your 
© attention, I ſhall'readily make you a 
«© detail, of whatever paſſed, from the 


moment of my refolving to fly from 
* mx 


* 


1 
* 

4 | 

1 

| 
4} 
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* my father's houſe to that of my arri- 
© yal at a place where | have the honour 
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to be ſo generouſly entertained; and I 
am the more glad to doit, as there is 
indeed one thing which, in common 
juſtice to the gentleman who made 
is addrefſes to me, I ought nat to 
have omitted. 


As to my departure,* -purſued ſhe, 


nothing was more eaſily to be accom - 


pliſhed. No one ſuſpected I had any 
thoughts of it; ſo no care was taken 
to prevent my flight, either by con-, 
fining my perſon, or ſetting any body 
to obſerve my motions: but I was 
willing to take ſuch of my things as 
I could conveniently carry with me. 
This required fome contrivance : 
there was no poſſibility of ſending a 
trunk or portmanteau out of the 
houſe; therefore found I was obliged 
to leave every thing behind me which 


I could not be the porter of myſelf. 


© My filter was mighty buſy all that 
afternoon in her domeſtick affairs. I 
employed that time in looking over my 
wearing apparel ; and made the firſt 
aſſortment of them I could, ſelectin 

thoſe which I thought I could leaf 
ſupport the want of. My fine laces I 
crammed into ahandkerchief, in order 
to put into my pockets; and the 


more bulky part of my linen, with 


ſome vpper-garments, I tied in two 
pillow-caſes; and then eſſayed whe- 
ther I could carry them on each ſide 
under my hoop-petticoat, and found 
I could do it very well. Certainly 
theſe vaſt hoops were invented chiefly 
for the conveniency of thoſe who 
carry about them what they want 
ſhould be concealed!” 

Not only Mr. Lovegrove, but the 


ladies themſelves, laughed heartily at 
this reflection on their mode; but they 
would not interrupt her; and ſhe went 
„„ 


* Finding I was able to walk under 
the burdens I had prepared, at leaſt 
as far as out of fight of our houſe, I 
put them all together into a large 
trunk, packed up as they were, ready 
to march next moroing; for I thought 
it not adviſeable to go that night, as 
lying at any houſe in town mighten- 
danger a Giſcovery; and I knew that 
no carriage of any kind would ſet out 
before day-break. _ 

After this I bad ſat down and con- 


* kdered what more was to be done be- 


c 
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c tors 1 went IN. My father, itt 
n moſt indulgent 


now, had always 
to me; humoured me in every thingy 
and even this laſt at of power, cruel 
as it was, I knew was kindly meant; 
I could not therefore think of leaving 
him, perhaps for ever, without letting 
him ſee I had not quite forgot the re. 
verence I owed him. | 
© I then took pen and paper, and 
wrote a letter to him: I cannot re. 
member exactly the expreflions 1 
made uſe of, but know they were as 
e as could be dictated by a 
eart overflowing, as mine was, with 
filial love and grief. 
I told him that I had exerted: the 
whole force of my endeavours to obe 
him ; that my reaſon and the inſur- 
mountable averſion I had to the match 
he propoſed, had occaſioned conflicts 
in my breaſt which life could ſcarce 
ſuſtain; that I fled not from the pre- 
ſence of the beſt of fathers, but to 
avoid being guilty of a deed which 
would have been yet more grievous 
to him; begged him to forgive me, 
and to reſt aſſured, that to what exi- 
gencies ſoever I might be reduced in 
this forlorn and helpleſs condition, 
nothing ſhould tempt me to bring diſ- 
grace * my family, or diſhonour 
to myſelf. ' 
* Having finiſhed this melancholy 
epiſtle, I threw it into the drawer of 
a little eſcrutoire, deſigning to take it 
with me in the morning, and ſend it 
to my father by the penny poſt: but, 
ood God! how great was my con- 
uſion, when happening to look over 
ſome writings I have here, I know not 
for what reaſon, for I had _ 
which I feared ſhould be expoſed at- 


ter I was gone, one of the firſt things 


I laid my hands on was the very pa- 
per I had wrote to my lover, an 
thought I had given to him! 

I did not preſently conceive how 
this could be. I knew I had wrote no 
copy, and that it was the ſame which I 
had been certain of having delivered 
to him; but at laſt I remembered, that 


not being able to give it to him on the 


day I intended, 1 had put it into this 
drawer to prevent it's being ſeen by 
any accident; and this recollection 
convinced me, that, inſtead of a letter 
of complaint, he had received from 


me a fooliſh ſove ſong, though ſet e 


fick, Which a lady 
very good mulick, Whic {ay 
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my acquaintance, had deſired me to 


« write out for her; and I thought, as 


«1. could not find it, I had dropt it 
« from my pocket, It begins thus: 


« Dear ſt Damon, would you ſhew 
« What a faithful man can do, 

« Love me ever, 

« Leave me never 


She was proceeding, but Mr. Love- 
grove was ſo highly diverted with this 
incident, that he could not forbear 1n- 
terrupting her. By heavens, Ma- 
dam, ſaid he, © it would have been 
© cruel in you to have made vs loſe ſo 
t agreeable a part of your 9-65 bi : 

The ladies expreſſed themſelves in 
much the ſame manner. I cannot help 
« Javghing,” cried Lady Speck, to 
think of the old gentleman's tranſ- 
ports on receiving ſo fond a remon- 
* trance from his young miſtreſs.— 
Nor I, ſubjoined Miſs Wingman, 
© at the idea how much he muſt be 
© mortified when he found himſelf de- 
© ceived, *—* For my part, ſaid Jenny, 
in a more ferious air, I pity the poor 
© man, and am heartily ſorry for the la- 
dy, who, but for this miſtake, might 
© not, perhaps, have been driven to the 
© neceſſity of quitting her father's 
© houſe,” , 

It is utterly impoſſible, Madam,“ 
replied the other, reſuming the thread 


of her diſcourſe, to know what would 


* have happened, had this not been the 
' caſe. I was, however, ſo much ſhock - 
ed at the thoughts of what I had done, 
© that I reſolved to let him continue in 
© his error no longer than I had it in 
my power to convince him of it. To 
© this end I encloſed the letter I had de 
© ſigned for him in another piece of pa- 
* per, in which I wrote, I think, to this 
effect: | 


« fn, | 

TAE filly paper, which by miſ- 
take I put into your hands, 
* muſt certainly have given you a very 
odd opinion both of my underſtand. 
ing and ſincerity. 

This will, however, undeceive you 
*as to the latter, by ſhewing you I 
meant not to diſguiſe the true ſitua- 
nion of my heart, which had you 
* fopner known, perhaps I might not 
have been the wretch I am: bo: it is 
Dow too late; and all the hopes I flat» 


* 


« tered myſelf with from your genero- 


% fity and compaſſion are vaniſhed into 
„% wh 

Ves, Sir, the agreement made be- 
« tween my father and yourſelf drives 
«© me from all I once thought happi- 
„ neſs; but beg you to believe that I 
« ſhall always retain a grateful ſenſe of 
„ the advantages offered me by your 
© love, how milerable ſoever it has made 
% me; and ſhall never ceaſe to with 
„ you may longer enjoy all thoſe bleſ- 
« ſings in life which cruel deſtiny de- 
„% nies any part of to 

| «« The forlorn, &c.“ 


© To this,“ continued ſhe, I added 
a poſtſcript, to let him know that 1 
lett behind me the watch which he 
had been ſo good to preſent me with, 
and doubted not but my father would 
return it to him as ſoon as my flight 
ſhould be diſcovered. 
Having diſpatched all that I thought 
neceſſary for my going, my mind for 
ſome moments was as eaſy and com- 
poſed as if the preparations I had been 
making were only for a journey of 
pleaſure; but, alas! the ſad occafion 
ſoon recoiled upon me, and fitled me 
with moſt gloomy apprehenſions. 
My father came home in the even- 
ing in fo jocoſe a humour as hindered 
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to hide from him: he had, indeed, 
been drinking more freely than he was 
accuſtomed; and I found alſo by what 
he ſaid, that my lover, by toaſting my 
health too plentifully, had rendered 
himſelf incapable of waiting on mg 
that night. | 

Nothing material happened after. 
wards to the time of my elopement, 
which every thing ſeemed to favour; 
my ſiſter went very early in themorn- 
ing to Covent Garden to buy fruit 
for the deſſert, taking one of the men 
with her to bring home what, pur- 
chaſes ſhe made; the other was buſy 
in cleaning the plate; all the maids 
were in the kitchen, and my father 
vas yet in bed: ſo the coaſt being en- 
tirely clear, I tied my panniers to m 
ſides, ſtuffed my pockets with as muc 
as they would contain, and went di- 

* reAly out of the houſe without being 

© ſeen by any body; though I believe 
© whoever had met me would not have 
1 gueſſed in what manner I was equip. 
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him from obſerving that melancholy 
which I could not elſe have been able 
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ped. I made all the hafte I could out 
of the ſtreet, however; ſtept into the 


firſt hackney-coach I found, and 


drove to a place where I remembered 
to have ſeen fecond-hand cloaths hung 
up for ſale; there I bought this rid- 
ing-hood, which I thought would be 
ſome kind of a diſguiſe. 
© Briſtol being juſt oppoſite to that 
rt of {lan Adee my aunt lives, 
had no other route to take; but, in 
the hurry of my thoughts, had never 
once conſidered that as I had ſecured 
no place in the ſtage- coach, it was a 
thouſand againſt one if there would be 
any room for me in it this ſeaſon of 
the year. 
1 did not forget, however, in my 
way to the inn, to put the letters 1 
had wrote to my father and lover into 
the penny poſt; but found, when I 
came there, the coach was not only 
full, but had ſet out above an hour 
before. This put me into great per- 
ptexity; but I was now embarked on 
an expedition, and muſt go through 
it ſome how or other, The Windfor 
ſage was juſt going out, and had a 
place, which I gladly filled, in order 
to be fo far on my journe 


© On my arrival there, 1. at as 


great a loſs as before; but being told 
that If 1 hired a chaiſe to Maiden- 
head, I might poſſibly find a place in 
ſome one or other of the coaches that 
put in there, I took this advice; but 
would not lie in that town, leſt I 
mould be feen by ſome perſons of my 
acquaintance that lived there; ſo drove 
on to this village, which I thought 
would anſwer my purpoſe as well, as 
I ſhonld catch the coaches as they 
affed by this morning. I got up ver 

ap: that I might be 3 6 for — 
firſt ; for it was indifferent to me in 
which 1 went, provided they took the 
road I wanted to go; but my hopes 
deceived me; every one that came this 
way was full. 

© But this was not the only, nor the 


1 worſt diſappointment I met with at 


1 


F 


this place. Having laid out what looxe 
money I had about me, I thought 10 


have recourſe to my purſe; in which, 
t beſides ſufficient to defray the ex- 
« pences of my journey, there was a 
© diamond-ring, which bad bern my 
* mother's, and a medal which 1 ſet a 
© high value upon; not finding it pre- 
© fertly, I was, very much alarmed. 1 
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pulled every thing out of my pockey 
that were in them, but the examina. 
tion only ſerved to convince me that 
what I ought was loſt. I know na 
bow this accident happened, nor is it 
of any importance. 
© It is eaſy to conceive how terrible 
a misfortune this was to a perſon in 
my preſent circumſtances. I ſhould 
have been driven to the laſt deſpair, 
if a thought had not occurred to me, 
that the Neale box I took the Ji 
of ſending by the woman of the — 
might be acceptable to ſome one or 
© other of this company.” 

Here ended all ſhe had to ſay; but the 
concluhon was accompanied with fome 
tears, which, notwithſtanding robbed 
the eyes from which they fell of no part 
of their luſtre, 


CHAP. XIV, 


CONTAINS MUCH MATTER FOR ES:. 
FICATION, BUT VERY LITFLE 
FOR ENTERTAINMENT. 


HE diftrefſes of a beautiful per- 
fon have a double influence over 
the heart. Thoſe misfortunes which the 
dignity of our nature oblige us to com» 
miſerate, excite a more kindly warmth, 
a more intereſted concern, in propor- 
tion to the lovelineſs of the object we 
ſee labouring under them. a 
There was foinething in the air and 
whole behaviour of this young ſtranger, 
which, joined to the calamity of her 
preſent condition, had a kind of mag- 
netick force, capable of attraQting both 
reſpe& and compaſſion in minds lels 
generous and gentle than thoſe of the 
company ſhe now was with, 


They thanked her for the pleaſore 


the had given them in the recital of her 
adventures, and at the fame time teſti- 
fied the moſt affectionate concern for the 
event. * 

Each having expreſſed ſome part of 
their ſentiments on this occaſion, Lady 
Speck drew her ſiſter and Jenny aſide, 
and, after a ſhort whiſper between them- 
ſelves, all returned to their Fats; and 
the former addrefling herſelf to theis 
unfortunate gueſt, ſpoke in this man- 
ner: mY , 
We cannot think, Madam,“ faig 
the, of depriving you of 8 thing 
rs os. « cell 

Which an unforelecn ne i * oy 
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* obliged you to expoſe to ſale; but if 

« you pleaſe to receive 2 ſmall contri- 

a bution in lieu of à purchaſe, we ſhall 

ee favour done 
ſelyes. 


to o | 

With theſe words her ladyſhip put 
6x guineas into her band, which ſhe 
took, bowed, and bluſhed; though not 
balf fo much as Jenny did, who was 
extremely ſcandalized at the meanneſs 
of the preſent, though ſhe did not think 
proper to diſcover her opinion of it at 


t time. 

5.5 his Mr. Lovegrave, who doybt- 
leſs bad his own reflections, cried haſti- 
ly out—* Then, ladies, ſince you will 
« not buy the box, I will; I have a 
© mind to make a preſent of it to a 
« lady.'—* I proteſt 1 will not have 
© it,” ſaid Lady Speck. Norl,” re- 
joined Miſs Wingman-. Nor I,” cried 
Jenny. You need not be under this 
* agitation, ladies, replied he, ſmil- 
ing; for, I aſſure you, it neither was 
« nor is my intention to make an offer- 
© ing of it to any of you.“ | 

They all looked alittle grave at hear. 
ing him ſpeak in this manner, but ſaid 
nothing; while he counted ten guineas 
out of his purſe, and preſented them to 
the fair fugitive with one hand, and 
with the other, in the ſame moment, 
took up the ſnuff. box, which had 311 

is time lain on a fide-board pear 
which he fat. * This, Madam, ſaid 
he, is an equivalent, I believe. 

He then put the box into his pocket 
with a yery ſerious air; but immediate 
ly taking it out again, laid it into the 
lhpof the owner, * You are the only 
; prin, Madam,” ſaid he, to whom 
fl ought to make this preſent: be 
* pleaſed to accept it as a taken of my 
* incere reſpe& for a lady who at your 
c wv can have behaved with ſo much 
* fortitude and reſolution.” 

All the ladies were highly pleaſed at 
the gallant Fen he had given to this 
affair; but the obliged perſon was ſo 
much overwhelmed I ſenſe ſhe 
had of ſuch an unexpected act of ge- 
deroſity, that ſhe was able, to expreſs 
her gratitude only in broken and diſ- 
Pay pboaſes; which, notwithſtand- 
ng, Mr, | 
her to go on with; but aſked her in 
what manner ſhe now intended to pro- 
Feute her journey. : 

dhe _replicd, that as there was no 

| hat 


65-paxrzage o he prochred in 


Lovegrove would not ſuffer” 
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village, ſhe ** thopghes of taking a 
e 


pm and horſe to conduct ber as far as 
Leading, where ſhe was informed ſhe 
might be ſure of being better accom- 
modated. i ; 

Though Mr. Lovegrove had no other 
view in this queſtion than merely to 
turn the diſcourſe, it proved a very for- 

ynate one for the young traveller: on 

caring the anſwer ſhe'made— You 
© need not, ſaid Lady Speck, * be at 
© the pains or expence of fink a man 
and horſe, as we have enough of both 
* ſtanding idle. I doubt not but the 
© woman of the bouſe will readily pro- 
vide a pillion; and you may ride be- 
© hind one of my ſervants.” 

This cffer being too convenient, as 
well as obliging, not to be joyfully ac- 
cepted, the lady immediately called for 
one of her ſervants, and gave him or- 
ders to do as ſhe had ſaid; adding with- 
al, that when they came to Reading he 
ſhould — his endeavours to aſt e 

oung lady he carried in petting a > 
chaiſe for bo to purſue he . 

A very little time ſerved for the exe. 
cution of this command; and after the 
moſt becoming retributions on the one 
fide, and fincere 
other, the fair ſtranger took her leave 
of a company among whom ſhe had 
been ſo providentially thrown in a time 
of ſuch diſtreſs. B's 
Jenny, who had her head and heart 
a good deal taken up with what 'had 
paſſed, followed her down ſtairs; and 
making her ſtep into a little room where 
they could not be overheard, ſurprifed 


her with theſe words. 


© I cannot expreſs,” ſaid ſhe, with the 
greateſt fectoels in her voice and looks, 
how deeply I have been touched with 
your misfortunes, nor how mch 
aſhamed I am of the ſlender contribu- 
tion made for your relief. Lady Speck 
is very good; and I never was more 


amazed than to hear her mention ſa 


but as it was agreed to by ber fiſter, 


I could not well oppoſe it without 


giving offence: I ſhall, however, ne- 


ver be able to remember this affair 
without laſhing,” you do not allow 


s 

6 

— 

c 

c 

© pitiful a ſum as two guineas a- piece; 
c 

o 

* 

* 

c 

c ome part of the de- 


4 


me to make up 
© ficiency,* 


She accompanied the latter part of 


this ſpeech with a preſent of flve gui · 


neas, which the other ſhewed great un- 


pillingoeſd e ee F he was 


already 


good wiſhes on the 
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already overloaded with favours, and 
what ſhe had received was more than 
ſufficient for all the purpoſes ſhe want- 
ed: but Jenny told her, that ſhe knew 
not what accidents might happen to a 
rſon at ſuch a diſtance from her 
Finds; and, in fine, forced her to take 
it; then, after giving her a moſt cor- 
dial embrace, left her, and returned to 
the company, without taking any no- 
tice of the occaſion of her leaving them, 
She found them animadverting on 
this adventure, which doubtleſs had 
ſomething pretty extraordinary in it. 
Lady Speck was juſt ſaying how lucky 
a thing it was for the young ſtranger 
that ſhe happened to come into the ſame 
inn where they were. It was ſo, in- 
© deed,” replied Jenny; and I think 
© no leſs fortunate for us alſo, as the 
© ſight of her diſtreſs has given us an 
© opportunity of doing what every one 
© ought to rejoice in having the power 
© to do. 
© Nothing can be more juſt, Ma- 
© dam, than this reflection of yours,” 
ſaid Mr. Lovegrove; but I am ſorry 
to have obſerved, that there are too 
many who have greatly the power 
without being bleſſed with the will 
to do the leaſt good office: others 
again, who, though of a more bene- 
ficent diſpoſition, confine their boun- 
ties within the narrow compals of their 
own acquaintance, Diſtreſs is not 
diſtreſs with them, unleſs the perſon 
who labours under it be known to 
them; forgetting that all mankind are 
© but one family, deſcended originally 
© from the ſame parents; that every in- 
„ dividual is a branch from the ſame 
© ſtock, and conſequently have a kin- 
£ dred right to the protection of each 
other. | 


Il was an ear witneſs not long ago,” 


continued he, of a very ſevere as well as 
c | yo reprimand 80 ven toa peer of the 
* firſt rank by a perſon in great diſtreſs, 
© who had petitioned his lordſhip for 
© relief, and to whom he ſent for an- 
© ſwer, that he knew nothing of him, 
© and that he never gave any thing to 
* ſtrangers; on this the unfortunate 
s perſon replied to him that delivered 
© the meſſage—** Then tell your lard 
% that he will pever relieve an angel.“ 

This worthy gentleman would per- 
haps have fartherexpatiated on the beau- 
ties of a mind extenſivkly benevolent, 


if they had not been "interrupted by 
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Landy, who came up to acquaint then 
the neceſſary repairs of the coach were 
now entirely finiſhed, On hearing thi, 
as there were yet ſome hours of day. 
light, they all agreed to go to Maiden. 
head that night; not only becauſe they 
were ſure of meeting with better ac. 
commodation than they had foundher, 
but alſo for the ſake of being ſo much 
the farther on their journey, 

Every thing being got ready with all 
imaginable expedition, they departed 
from that village, where Lady $ 
left orders that the ſervant who had 
been ſent to conduct the young ſtranger 
ſhould refreſh himſelf there that night, 
and follow them early the next morning 
to Maidenhead, 


CHAP, XV. 


CANNOT FAIL OF GIVING AN - 
GREEABLE SENSATION TO EVERY 
HONEST AND GCOOD-NATURED 


READER, 
M 88 Wingman, who, beſides the 
natural affection ſhe had for a 
mother who tenderly loved her, had 
always been bred in the ſtricteſt prin- 
ciples of duty and obedience to her, 
could not keep herſelf from being a 
little uneaſy at the delay that had hap- 
pened in their journey, fearing thatin- 
dulgent parent might be under ſomeap- 
prehenſions of her being detained by 2 
worſe accident thay the real one, a day 
longer than ſhe expected. 
T o relieve her as ſoon as poſſible, 
however, from the anxieties ſhe might 
be under on this ſcore, ſhe made Lan- 
dy, inſtead of topping with them at 
Maidenhead, proceed directly, and with 
all the ſpeed he could, towards Lon- 
don: the honeſt ſteward knowing bis 
old lady's temper, was 16 to be 
charged with this commiſſion, aſſured 
the young one, that, as far as the day 
was advanced, he doubted not but he 
ſhould be able to reach Windſor that 
night; and from thence, ſetting out 
early the next morning, carty Lady 
Wingman the joyful news of their ap. 
proach ſeveral hours before the coach 
could poſſibly arrive. 1 
This filial obſervance, m a young 
lady of Miſs Wingman's gay and vo. 
latile diſpoſition, appezre mene! 


amiable in the eyes both of Jenny — | 


IL 
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y rove; but I will not trouble 
the reader with any repetition of the 
many compliments they made to her 
upon the occaſion, things of much 
greater moment requiring to be diſ- 
cuſſed, 

Nothing worthy of obtaining a place 
in this hiſtory happening at preſent, I 
ſhall only ſay, they all came to Maiden - 
head perfectly well pleaſed with the 
change of their quarters; and that Mr. 
Lovegrove, to whoſe direction every 
thing was left, took care they ſhould 
be made full amends that evening for 
the bad entertainment of the preceding 


one. 

The ſervant, who had been ſent to 
attend the fair fugitive, returned, ac- 
cording to the — he had received, 
very early in the morning, and brought 
an account, that he had been ſo fortu- 
nate as to procure a handſome poſt- 
chaiſe for her, which was to carry her 
quite to Briſtol. 

Mr. Lovegrove, Jenny, and Miſs 
Wingman, were all up and dreſſed; 
the equipage was ready: but Lady 
Speck, who loved to travel at her eaſe, 
not riſing before her uſual hour, they 
did not {et out ſo ſoon as ſome of the 
company, her ſiſter in particular, were 
impatient to do. | 

Notwithſtanding this, the high metal 
of the horſes, and {kill of the conductor, 
brought them to London pretty early in 
the afternoon. Lady Speck, who 
thought herſelf under an indiſpenſable 
duty of waiting on her mother before 
ſhe went home, prevailed on Jenny 
and Mr. Lovegrove to accompany them; 
ſo the coachman was ordered to drive 
directly thither. 

It cannot be doubted but that the 
good old lady received her two daugh - 
ters with all the demonſtrations of af- 
feftion imaginable, and thoſe the 
brought with them with the greate 
complaiſance; but after the firſt ſaluta- 


tions were over I am ſorry,” ſaid he, 


turning to Lady Speck, that what I 
* wrote to Kitty has made you and 
* Miſs Jeſſamy quit the pleaſures of 
Bath, ſo much ſooner than I believe 
: * of you intended.” 3 

I am ſorry, Madam, ied ſhe, 
* for the aw. of Your Iadybdips 
* writing in that manner.'—* So am 
* not I,” cried a voice, well known to 
that were preſent; and immediately 


Lord Huntley, followed by Sir Thap 
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mas Welby, ruſhed from an inner room, 
where they had withdrawn on the ladies 
coming up. * The late cloud,” con- 
tinued Lord Huntley, © caſt upon my 
© honour, I hope will guly ſerve to ren- 
© der it more bright in the eyes of thoſe 
© towhom I moſt defire it ſhould be con- 
© ſpicuous,? . 
e then paid his compliments to each 
of the ladies, one after another, who 
were all of them ſo aſtoniſhed at the 
ſight of him, that they had not the 
wer of uttering one word: this ſcene, 
in effe& was ſo pleaſant, that Sir Tho- 
mas Welby laughed till his ſides ſhook; 
and Lady Wingman, in ſpite of her 
gravity, could not forbear ſmiling. 
As Lord Huntley advanced to em- 
brace Mr. Lovegrove—* I congratulate 


© you, my lord, ſaid that gentleman; 


© I congratulate you, ſince there needs 
© no other proof than ſeeing your lord - 
© ſhip here, to aſſure me that your in- 
© nocence is fully cleared.” 

Aye, aye,' cried Sir Thomas Wel- 
by; all this buſtle has happened 
through my feoliſh miſtake: and I am 
8 glad that, beſides my fair charge and 
© her mother, here are ſo many wit- 
© nefles of my acknowledging it.” 

Sir Thomas,” replied Lord Hunt- 
ley, you have fo well atoned for re- 
« preſenting me more unworthy than I 
6 4. am, or can be, by the promiſe 
© you have given me of uſing your in- 
© tereſt to make me more happy than I 
© can ever deſerve to be, that I have 
© reaſon to bleſs an error ſo propitious 
© to my hopes.” 

© The event, I perceive, has proved 
© fortunate enough,” ſaid Lady Speck; 
© but, methinks, I ſhould be 2 to 
© know how it came about to be 2 and 
© by what means Sir Thomas was ſo 
«© ſtrangely deceived,” 

© Strangely indeed, Madam !' an- 
ſwered he; © I am aſhamed to think of 
© it; but have a little patience, and you 
© thall be fully acquainted with all the 
© particulars of this very fooliſh affair; 
© jt is a penance I have enjoined my- 
© ſelf, for my weakneſs in fo raſhly 
giving credit to appearances.” 

The company now ſeated themſelves, 


| which before they had not done; and 


Sir Thomas, on ſeeing the three young 
ladies and Mr. Lovegrove prepared to 
give their attention to what he had to 
deliver, began the recital he had pro- 
miſed, in theſe or the like words, 

| Pa Happening 
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„Happening to call,“ ſaid he, at 
the nk of an h6neſt- tradeſman 
with whom I have been long ac- 
quainted, I was a little ſurprized, on 
paſſing through his ſhop, to hear a 
perſon who came in juſt after me, en- 
quire if Lord Huntley or his lady 
were at home. _ | 

I ſtaid not to hear what anſwer was 
given to the man, but went directly 
to my friend, whom I ſaw vrting in 
his counting- houſe: the firſt queſtion 
I aſked him was, what lodgers he had 
in the houſe? To which he replied, 
that at preſeat he had the honour of 
having Lord and Lady Huntley, of 
the kingdom of Ireland; but ſhould 
not long be ſo happy, for they had 
taken a great houſe in the New Build- 
ings, and only waited till their fur- 
niture, which was on the road from 
Weſt-Cheſter, ſhould arrive. 

© The conſternation I was in made 


me put a great many interrogations 
to him, ſome of which I believe were 


impertinerit enough; but he had the 
ood manners, however, to anſwer 
FiccinR y to every thing I aſked, ac- 


cording to the beſt of his knowledge. 
He told me, that Lord Huntley had 


been in England ſome time before his 
lady; that he had ſtaid but two nights 
with her in theſe lodgings before he 
went out of town, and would not re- 
turn till his houſe ſhould be quite 
compleated, and fit for his reception, 
leaving the care of every thing to her 
ladyſnip and the Gewary. 

© He alſo added, that hearing they 
intended to furniſh one apartment 
entirely new, he had recommended an 
upholſtererandcabinet-maker to them 
for that purpoſe, and hoped he ſhould 
have an opportunity of obliging ſe- 
veral others of his friends and neigh- 
bours, by belping them to the cuſ- 
tom of this noble lord, | 

* As he is of a very communicative 
diſpoſition, he ran on, of his own 
accord, with ſeveral other particu- 
Jars; to which, indeed, I did notgive 


much attention, thinking myſelf tho- 


roughly convinced in the main point, 
that of Lord Huntley's being a«mar- 
ried man. 

© But notwithſtanding all he ſaid 
ſerved to corroborate that belief in 
me, I was willing to be ſtill more 
confirmed; which I thought 1 might 


* 
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© be, by ſeeing and ſpeaking to the la 
6 beckeſf. K * we 


E a—y I told my friend, that 
© I was well acquainted with Lord 
© Huntley, thov;h I had not till now 
heard of his marriage; but that; ſince 
it was ſo, and the thing ſeemed to be 
no ſecret, I mould be glad to pay my 
compliments to her ladyſhip on that 
occaſion. 

© To this he replſed, that ſhe way 
the beſt-humoured woman in the 
world, and he was ſure would take 
it very kindly, Vonder is the ftew. 
« ard, cried hez © I will let him 
% know your intentions.“ In ſpeak. 
© ing theſe words, and without wait- 
* ing to hear what I would fay, he 
© beckoned to a perſon who was that 
© moment coming into the hoaſe: pre- 
« ſently the worſt countenansed man I 
© ever faw, on my ſignifying to him 
© my defire of Waiting on Lady Hunt- 
© ley, anſwered with a great deal of ci- 
© vility, that he would ſee if her lady- 
© ſhip was at leiſure to receive the ho- 
nour of my viſit. 

I forgot to ſend up my name, which 
© blunder occafioned him to come don 
again tb aſk it. I made no ſeruple 
© to inform him who I was, with this 
addition, of being one of Lord Hunt- 
* ley's friends: he went up again, but 
o 
c 
c 
6 


ſtaid much longer above the ſecond 
time than he had done the firſt; at 
laſt, However, he returned with leave 
for my admiſſion. | 
© I followed my conductor, ho in- 
troduced me to the preſence of a very 
lovely woman indeed, though ſhe had 
ſomewhat of a downcaft look in her 
eyes; which, as well as a good deal 
of heſitation in her voice in receiving 
me, I at that time imputed to her 
modeſty, on finding herſelf accofted 
by a ſtranger; but have ſinte found 
more proper cauſes to aſcribe it to, 
thoſe of guilt and fear, ? 
When the firſt compliments were 
8 T took the liberty of aſking 
er to what part of the country my 
lord had retiretl, She ſeemed in more 
confuſion than before at this queſ- 
tion, which then gave me ſome ſur- 
prize; but on refecting afterwards 
upon it, I eafily found it had pro- 
ceeded from her- want of an? e- 
pared with an anſwer, I was, now- 
ever, lo inconſiderate as to r* 
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© Fer With ones by mentioning Bath; 
« on which the N eried out— 
« Ves, Sir; my ford is gone to Bath 
a with ſome perſons of quality, his re- 
a lations.“ 

Having ſatisfied my curiofity with 
« the fight of this fine lady, I took a 
6 pretty wo leave of her, and went 
directly to ady Wingman, to whom 
« ] was impatient to communieate the 
« diſcovery which, I thovght, had been 
©  providentially thrown in my way. 

6 Hier tadyſhip, as may eaſily be ſup- 
4 poſed, was both amazed and troubled; 
6 Parthe reſult of our converſation was 
to write immediately to Miſs Wing- 
man, and apprize her of the danger 
« we imagined ſhe was in from the ad- 
dreſſes of a married man. My tad 
would needs ſend Landy with theſe 
« {ifpatches, in order to enforce the 
contents, and to conduct her davgh- 
ter up to London. | | 
I need not tell you the ſatis faction 
« Miſs man's letter gave us. Her 
* ladythip was now perfectly eaſy; and 
© I gave myſelf no farther — to en- 
«quire after Lord and Lady Huntley. 
© Happeting, however, to meet my 
© Friend one day by accident, he told 
© the that his lordſhip was expected in 
yon every Hour, and that all was 
© ready for their gorng into their houſe; 
0 — he —— loſe his lodgers. 

© Things were in this poſition, when 
© I wits told one morning, ſoon after I 
is ot of bed, that Lord Huntley, 
© anda gentleman he had brought with 
© him, were below, and deſired to ſpeak 
© with me. I think I was not more 
* aſtoniſhed on hearing he was married, 
than I was at his making 'me a viſit. 
©] ran down, notwithſtanding, to re- 


eeire him; but more haſtened by the 


©perplexity I was in than by any-re- 
6 het I had for him at that time. 
© Indeed, my lord,” continued Sir 
Thomas, addrefling himſelf to Lord 
Huntley, © I can never too much ad- 
* mife your lordſhip's moderation in 
© behaving towards me as you did, af- 
ter knowing what I had wrote con- 
* cerning you to Miſs Wingman.'— 
© Oh, A Toms 1 replied that no- 
n, © I reſerved all my fire for 
©'thoſe who I ſuppoſed had 'traduced 
me to you, and created me an enemy 
out of my beſt friend. 
dir Thomas was about to make ſome 


teturn to what Lord Huntley had ſaid; 


bot the ladies eried out, that they were 
impatient for the cataſtrophe of this 
adventure, and defired he would give 
a truee to complimenta, and purſue the 
thread of his diſeourſe : on which he 
told them they ſhould be obeyed z and 
went on thus, | ; | 

What I have farther to relate," aid 
he, © wilt be contained in a very ſhort 
© coripaſs. My lord and I ſoon came 
to an eclairciſſement: his lordſhip re- 
« peated to me the heads of my letter 
© to Miſs Wingman; and I gave him 
© a faithful account of the reaſons on 
© which my accuſation was founded. 
He requeſted me to uſe my enden 
© vours to ſhew him the villain that 
© had uſurped his name. I readily 
* complied; and attended his lordſhip 
© and his friend, who, I afterwards 
© found, was Sir Robert Manley, to 
* the houſe where the ſuppoſed Lord 
+ Huntley and his lady lodged. 

© My honeſt friend was luckily at 
* home; but, on my deſiring to ſpeak 
* with Lord or Lady Huntley, be told 
me they had left him two days be- 
$ fore, and were gone to their new 
© houſe; on which I aſked him if he 
© knew Lord Huntley when he ſaw 
« him? © Yes, certainly!” replied he, 
* ſomewhat ſurprized at the queſtion. 
«© AmTthe perſon,” cried Lord Hunt- 
* ley, ſtepping forward, * that 
© with you, and bore the name of Lord 
6% Huntley ?”—" No, Sir,“ anſwered 
© hez “ nor has he any thing of your 
“ reſemblance.” — “ Then,” ſaid I, 
«© vou have been impoſed nz it is 
cc Nell if not — Hg aſſure 
« you, this is the real Lord Huntley ; 
« and him you have had with you muſt 
«© be an impoltor,”* 

Never were horror and amazement 
© more ſtrongly painted than in the face 
© of this poor tradeſman. Then I 
„ am undone!” cried he. I do not 
«© mean for what I ſhall loſe myſelf, 
% though it is no trifle; but I have 
% drawn in ſeveral of my friends to 
« give them credit.“ He then pro- 
* ceeded to inform us that they had 
© taken up plate, jewels, houſhold fur- 
« niture, and wearing apparel, to a con- 
* fiderable amount; and all through his 
recommendation. We pitied his diſ- 
© treſs, comforted him the beſt we could, 
© and told him that, as the affair was 
© fo recent, it was to be h their 
* things might be recovered, 
Lord 
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© Lord Huntley's honour was now 
fully cleared; but he could not be 
content without condign puniſhment 
being inflicted on the villain who had 
aſſumed his name and character for 
purpoſes ſo infamous and baſe, 'The 
defrauded tradeſmen were all ſent for 
on this occaſion; and, as it could not 
be imagined that the pretended Lord 
Huntley would either ſtay long in this 
town, or venture to appear to any 


dient that offered was to get a ſearch- 
warrant to force open the doors of 
his new habitation; by which means 
he would not only be apprehended, 


taken up, which were not yet em- 
bezzled, might be reſtored to the pro- 
per owners, 
A warrant was eaſily obtained on 
the oath of the ſeveral tradeſmen, who 
all went with Lord Huntley, Sir Ro- 
bert Manley, and myſelf, to ſee it 
ut in execution by the officers of 
juſtice; but, to our great diſappoint- 
ment, the impoſtor was flown, with 
the whole gang belonging to him, 
both male and female. Upon enquiry 
among the neighbours, we found they 
had been there but one night ; which 
time, it may be ſuppoſed, they had 
ſpent in packing up and carrying off 
goods they had brought in. The 
© houſe, indeed, is conveniently ſituated 
for ſuch a purpoſe, there being a 
* back-door through the ſtables into 
another ſtreet.” 

Here Sir Thomas Welby ended his 
little narrative: what was ſaid upan it 
will be part of the ſubject of the ſuc- 
ceeding chapter, | 
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CHAP. XVI. 


TREATS OF MORE THINGS THAN 
ONE. 
F. thanking Sir Thomas 
Welby for the trouble he had 
given himſelf in ſatisfying their curi- 
oſity, and congratulating Lord Huntley 
on the eaſe he bad found in removing 
toe aſperhon caſt upon him, this amia- 
ble company began to enquire what me- 
thods had been taken to find out where 
the impoſtor and his aſſociates had con- 
cealed themſelves, in order that they 
might be brought to juſtice. 


ſtranger while in it, the beſt expe - 


but alſo ſuch part of the goods he had 
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Lord Hontley replied, that nathing 


had been left undone for that purpoſe, 
that not only all the ſuſpected places in 
London had been ſearched, but ale 
letters ſent to all thoſe ports in the 
kingdom which opened either toward; 
France, Holland, or Ireland, with 3 
deſcription of their perſons, and affidz. 
vits of the frauds they had been guilty 
of; but that all this had been of no 
effect: ſo that thoſe wretches, if they 
took any of thoſe routes, muſt have ef. 
caped before the intelligence arrived. 

© I cannot but confeſs," ſaid Mr, 
Lovegrove, * that the impoſtor ſhewed 
© a good deal of addreſs in the manage. 
ment of this affair; for, as he had 
aſſumed the character of a nobleman 
whoſe perſon, he muſt needs believe, 
was well known, he took care not to 
be ſeen by any one but the maſter of 
the houle where the ſcene of his vil. 
lainy was to be tranſacted, and even 
by bim but juſt enough to give him 
room to ſay he had ſuch a one for his 
lodger.“ 
It certainly requires abundance both 
of courage and policy to form a com- 
pleat villain,” ſaid Lady Wingman; 
and I have often wondered that men, 
endued with ſuch great talents, ſhould 
not rather employ them for ends more 
laudable, as well as more ſafe, for 
themſelves.” 
All good qualities, Madam,“ re- 
plied Mr. Lovegrove, loſe their very 
nature when accompanied with a vi- 
* cious diſpoſition, Some men are born 
with ſuch an unhappy propenſity, 
ſuch an innate love of wickednels, 
that they will do nothing at all un- 
leſs they can do miſchief : it is in that 
alone they are capable of exerting the 
talents they are poſſeſſed of. Nothing 
is more frequent than for a lawyer, 
who might make a very good figure in 
a juſt cauſe, to chuſe to engage him- 
ſelf only in thoſe which require chi- 
canery and artifice; nor for a ſoldier 
drummed out of his regiment for 
cowardice, to become a moſt bold and 
© hardened villain in robbing on the 
highway. . 

© Yet there is a way to correct this 
« propenſity you talk. of,” cried Lady 
Speck; © otherwiſe vice would rather 
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© be a misfortune than a fault, and 


* conſequently deſerve leſs blame than 


« pity.” 
« Doubtleſs, Madam, anſwered Mr. 
Lovegro'&h 
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Lovegrovez but it muſt be done in 
8 wel early years of life, and re- 
e quires more . pains than either tutor 


or pupil are ſometimes inclined to 


6 take.” 
This gentleman would, perhaps, have 

neon with ſome diſcourſe concerning 
the miſtakes of education, and the little 
care that is too generally taken in giv- 
ing a right bent to the minds of youth, 
which might have been of my great 
ſervice to many of my readers, if it had 
not been prevented by the ſudden en- 
trance of Sir Robert Manley; on which 
the converſation immediately turned on 
other ſubjects. 

The truſty Landy, according to his 

iſe, having reached London pretty 

early that morning, Lady Wingman 
took it into her head to ſurprize her 
daughters with the ſight of Lord Hunt- 
ley in a place where they could ſo little 
expect to find him; and willing alſo 
that their common friends ſhould be 
witneſſes of this meeting, made an in- 
vitation, at the ſame time, to Sir Tho- 
mas Welby and Sir Robert Manley; 
but the latter of theſe gentlemen not 
being at home when the meſſage was 
delivered, heard not of it till ſome hours 
afterwards, which was the cauſe that 
he came not with the others. 

Welcomes, congratulations, and all 
the compliments befitting the preſent 
occaſion, were now renewed; after 
which—* What I have loſt,* ſaid Sir 
Robert Manley, by not being here 
* before, will, I hope, be made up by 
* the company by the intelligence I 
* bring. —You know, my lord,” con- 
tinued he, turning to Lord Huntley, 


that we met Celandine in the Park 


* yelterday ?* 

Ves, replied that nobleman, laugh- 
ing; he was all alert and gay, talk- 
* ing to ſome ladies, when we met him: 
© but I ſhall never forget how his coun- 
* tenance changed on perceiving us, 
* and how filly and ſheepiſh he looked 
das we paſſed by him?” 

* The ſecret of his doing ſo,* reſumed 
Sir Robert, is eaſy to gueſs. The fight 
* of us 29, fonburky, made him ima- 
* gine that the terrible Mr. Lovegrove 
* waralſo in town; for I have juſt now 
* heard that he has packed up all his 
* fardles of fopperies, and is gone this 
very morning. to make a ſecond tour, 
10 diſplay them to the beſt advan- 
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tage he can among his brethren, the 


© petit-maitres.” 

© What! gone to Paris?“ cried Mr. 
Lovegrove. * Aye, verily!” replied the 
other: his diamond taſſel now ceaſes 


to ſparkle in St. James's ſun, and bis 


© muſk and amber to perfume the Mall, 
© Your dreadful idea has driven hence 
© the hero of the mode 


« Tothe great grief of many a charming toaſt, 
© Who fighs and mourns her dear Pulvilio 
« loſt !”? 


© Fye upon you, Sir Robert!” ſaid 
Miſs Wingman, giving him a flap over 
the ſhoulder with her fan; © I cannot 
have ſo mean an opinion of my ſex as 
to believe that there is even one wo- 
man in the world that will regret the 
abſence of ſuch a coxcomb.” 
Ves, ſiſter,“ rejoined Lady Speck, 
juſt as one would regret the loſs of a 
ſquirrel or a monkey,, who has di- 
verted one with it's tricks; for, I 
© dare anſwer, no woman ever con- 
* ſidered him in any other light.” 
Perhaps not, Madam, ſaid Lord 

Huntley; * but as the animals you 
mention are ſometimes very miſchie- 
vous, ſo there may be danger in en- 
couraging the follies of Celandine, 
which every one is not aware of. 
There is a certain young lady in this 
town, by ſome cried up for one of the 
greateſt beauties in it, who has re- 
ceived a wound in her reputation, 
which will not eaſily 'be healed, on 
account of her acquaintance with 
him.“ 

© I know who your lordſhip means,“ 
cried Jenny, who was always ready to 
take part with the abſent; „but dare 
© believe that, whoever cenſures her for 
having the leaſt tendre for that un- 
worthy trifler, does her a great deal of 
injuſtice, 
impudence and vanity to follow her 
to all publick places, and even to 
take ſome liberty in company, which 
her exceſs of good-nature kept her 
from reſenting ſo much as, perhaps, 
ſhe ought to have done: yet, in ſpite 
of thels appearances, I think I may 
be pretty poſitive that - ſhe heartily 
hates and deſpiſes him.“ 

Mr. Lovegrove, who, in all proba- 
bility, had more concern in this dif, 
courſe than any ont of the company, 


except 


It is true, he has had the 
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exccpt Lady Speck, joined not in it ; 
but affected to be wholly unattentive 
during the time it laſted, and ſeemed 
taken{vp with admiring à fine gold- 
headed cane Sir Thomas Welby bad in 
his band. 

The good baronet, who had all this 
while been ſilent, as knowing nothing 
either of Celandine or the lady men- 


tioned by Lord Huntley, could not now, 


on hearing what Jenny ſaid, forbear 
teſtifying his admiration of her genero- 
fity in expreſſions no leſs polite than 
they were ſincere. 

It is no new thing, Sir Thomas,” 
ſaid Mr. Lovegrove, * to hear Miſs 
* Jeſſamy plead the cauſe of the ac- 
* cuſed: ſtrong as was the indictment 
* laid agaioſt Lord Huntley in your 
© letter, I can aſſure you it loſt half it's 
* force by thearguments which this farr 
* advocate urged in oppoſition to it; 
* ſcarce could the ſuppoſed criminal 
* himſelf have defended his innocence 
* with more zeal, or in terms more pa- 
# thetick and eſhcacious. 

It cannot be doubted but that Lor 
Huntley wade the moſt grateful ac- 
knowledgments to that young lady, on 
being told the part ſhe had taken in his 
zuſtification, 4 But bow, Madam, ſaid 
be to her, did my charming judge re- 
* ceive the pleas you were ſo good to 
offer in my behalf? 

Oh, my lard,” anſwered the with 
a ſmile, „this is not a fair queſtion; a 
# barriſter, you know, never pretends to 
dive into the ſentiments of the court.” 
He then was about to adreſs ſomething 
to Miſs Wingman, who ſeemed jn-a 

od deal of confuſion at this diſcourſe; 
; an her bluſhes were inſtantly relieved 


dy the butler coming in to tell Lady 


Wingman that ſupper was on the ta- 
ble; on which they all adjourned into 
the next room; and ſat down to partake 
of a very elegant collation, which that 
lady had prepared for their entertain- 
meant. 

W bat paſſed during the time of eat - 
ing would be ſuperfluous to repeat; ſo 
I thallonly ſay, that ſoon after the cloth 
was taken away, Lady Speck, know- 
ing her mother went early to bed, made 


a motion to retire, and by doing fo, en- 


giged the company to break up, to the 
no ſmall ſatisfaction of Jenny, who was 
11m patient to get home, for reaſongwhich 
wil prefently appear. 


CHAP, XVII. 


AFFORDS FABSH MATTER TO Iu. 
PLOY THE $PECULATION OF .. 
RY CURIOUS READER. 


Y Jemmy's letter from Ham- Hull 
Jenny found that the time which 
he propoſed to continue there was elayſ. 
ed; and thereſore doubting not but that 
he was Dow 1a town, ſent her ſeryant 
the minute ſhe came home, to acquajat 
him with her arrival; but ſhe was 1 
good deal ſurprized when the return of 
the meſſenger informed her, that after 
ſtaying but two nights in London, he 
bad ſet out the very day before for 
Bath. 

The gall of this diſappointment had 
an equal portion of ſweetneſs mingled 
with it; it ſhe was vexed at not being 
able to ſee bim ſo ſoon as ſhe had ex- 
pected, ſhe was vo leſs pleaſed on the 
haſte he had made to go xo Bath, as &e 
knew he could bave no reaſon to umagipe 
ſhe as yet had left that place. 

This being a new proof of the fince- 
rity of his affection towards her, yery 
much abated her impatience to reproach 
him with the leſs honourable addrefſes 
he had made elſewhere; and the ſome- 
times even doubted withip herſelf, whe- 
ther ſhe ought ever to give him any 
ſhock upan that ſcore. 

When the ſuſpicion of an enormous 
injury is once removed, all lefler ones 
decreaſe in magnitude, and ſeem lels de- 
ſerving our reſentment than they really 
are. Jenny believing her lover inno- 
cent, as to the main point, began now 
to think little of any thing elſe he might 
be guilty of. | 

The | 4 tis ſhe was in at pre- 
ſent with him rendered her mind quite 
compaſed: but the time was not arriv- 
ed when the was to remain in any ſet- 
tled ſtate of tranquillity; a letter was 
brought to, her by a perſon who refuſed 
to ſay either from whomor from whence 


he came, It contained theſe lines; 


© TO Miss JESSAMY+»' 

© MADAM, | 

0 T HE high charaQer I have beard 
© of your good- nature and com- 

© plaiſance makes me not doubt but 300 


ate endowed with an equal, ſhare of 
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* turn from Bath; and ſhould be 
© glad to know, before he comes, 
© 1n what manner I oughtto ſquare 
© my conduct towards him.” 


t juſtice and generoſity, eſpecially when 
« theſe noble virtues are to be exerted 
«© in favour of a perſon of your own 
© ſex; and in that confidence take the 
« liberty of entreating you will ſet me 
right in an affair on which the Whole 
« happineſs of my life depends, and 
« which none but yourſelf can clear up 
© from it's preſent ambiguity, 

I have for a conſiderable time re- 
© ceived the moſt paſſionate addreſſes of 
© agentleman whom, I very well know, 
the world once looked upon as deſtin- 
© ed to be yours: he has gained my 
friends conſent, and, by his merits 
tand aſſtduities, ſo great an aſcendant 
« over me, that nothing hitherto has 
© hindered me from accepting his hand, 
© but the fears that in doing fo I ſhould 
© be acceſſary to his being guilty of an 
© jrreparable injury to you. 

After all this, it may perhaps be 
© needleſs to tell you, that I mean Mr, 
' Jeſſamy; but as my circumſtances re- 
t quire a plain and categorical anſwer 
c * you on this head, it behoves me 
to expreſs myſelf in terms which will 
© admit no room to doubt their mean- 
ing: it is, indeed, Madam, no other 
© than he whom TI love, and by whom I 
© am equally beloved; and who, while 
© heconfeſſes a former engagement with 
you, proteſts at the ſame time, and 
with the ſame ſeeming ſincerity at 
F leaſt, that it is now entirely broken 
* off, and that he is at full liberty to 
* diſpoſe of his perſon where he has 
given his heart. 

© But I have been told, b * 
* more experienced than 2 „ that 
men will ſay and ſwear any thing to 
* gain their point; I dare, ů̈ Fg 
depend on nothing but an aſſurance 
* from yourſelf of the reality of his pro- 
* feſſions.* Tell me, I beſeech you, 
bow far the intended union between 
g EB. diſſolved, and whether I oy 
* be his without a crime? Pity a rival, 
* whowould ratherdie than invade your 
property, if once convinced he is ſo; 
* eaſe a ſuſpence which has ſomething 
in it morediſtrating, more cruel, than 
* all that could be inflicted by the laſt 
* deſpair on her who is, with the great- 
eſt reſpect, Madam, your moſt obedi- 

ent, though unknown ſervant. 


*P.S. I beg an immediate anſwer, 
* becauſe I have promiſed to give 


mine to Mr, Jeſſamy on his re- 


On the firſt reading this letter, new 
alarms, new donbts, new jealouſies, in- 
ſtantly filled the head and heart of Jen- 
ny; but, on the ſecond peruſal, there 
ſeemed to her ſomething too romantick 
in the expreſſion, as well as purport of 
it, for her to believe it founded vpon 
real fact; and ſhe began to fancy it was 
either intended by her enemies as an in- 
ſult, or her friends as a jelt: reſolving, 
therefore, that from which quarter ſo- 
ever it came, neither of them ſhould 
have any room to laugh at her behavi- 
our on the occaſion, ſhe took a ſmall 
piece of paper, and wrote in the follow- 
ing words. 


j II I were really poſſeſſed of all the 

good qualities aſcribed to me n 
© the letter before me, I know none of 
* them that would oblige me to ſend any 
© anſwer to an anonymous epiſtle: when 
the lady who wrote it thinks proper 
to reveal herſelf, ſhe may depend on 
the ſatis faction ſhe deſires; in the mean 
time the is at liberty to form what 
conjecture the pleaſes, and to be di- 
refed by them which appear to her to 
have the greateſt probability of being 
right.” 


This, without either ſeal or direc- 
tion, and only folded in a careleſs man- 
ner, ſhe gave to the meſſenger who had 
brought the letter, and bid him carry it 
to thoſe who ſent him. a 

She ſet herſelf down again in order 
to re-examine the contents of this ex- 
traordinary epiſtle; but the more ſhe did 
ſo, the leſs able'was ſhe to conceive the 
real intention of it, or from what hand 
it came, 

After forming, and as often reject- 
ing, a thouſand different conjectures, it 
at laſt came into her head, that the wo- 
man to whom Jemmy had wrote that 
letter which ſhe received at Bath by 
miſtake, had contrived this ſtratagem 
to create a diſſention between them. 

© I have heard, ſaid the to herſelf, 
© that women of the vile profeſſion I 
© ſuppoſe her of, value themſelves up- 
© on theſe kind of artifices, and take a 
pride in the miſchiefs they ſometimes 
occaſion; but certainly, continued 

. ſhe, 
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ſhe, © thoſe on whom ſuch little tricks 
© have any effect muſt have a very ſmall 
© ſhareof underſtanding. Jemmy, how- 
© ever,” added ſhe, after a pauſe, © will 
© ſee by this the ſcandal and danger of 
entering into any ſort of intimacy 
s with ſuch abandoned creatures.” 
But though it muſt be acknowledged 
that there was the appearance of a good 
deal of reaſon to confirm her in this laſt 
opinion, yet I believe the ſagacious read- 
er, by what has been the buſineſs of 
ſeveral chapters in the firſt volume of 
this work, will eaſily gueſs that the let- 
ter in queſtion was only an addition to 
the former attempts made by the invi- 


dious Bellpine to diſſolve that cement of 


affection which had ſo long united the 
hearts of our two lovers. 

It was, indeed, no other than that 
baſe man, who knowing ſhe was in 
town, by having accidenfally met her 
footman in the morning, had taken this 
method of corroborating the many 
others which he before had put in prac- 
tice, 

He waited at a coffee houſe in the 
neighbourhood, to ſee what return Jen- 
ny would make by his emiſſary; which 
finding not ſo ſatisfaRory as he wiſhed, 
he went directly to viſither, hoping that 
by her countenance and behaviour, im- 
mediately after the receipt of this letter, 
he would be able to diſcover, more than 
by her anſwer to it, what effect it had 
wrought upon her. 

It has been already obſerved, that 
Jemmy had inſpired her with the beſt 
opinion of this treacherous friend; fo 
ſhe no ſooner heard he was below, than 
ſhe ordered he ſhould be introduced, 
and received him with that ſweetneſs 
and affability with which ſhe always 
treated thoſe whom ſhe thought deſerv- 
ing of it, 

What company were at Bath; who 
made the moſt brilliant appearance 
there; who won, and who loſt at play; 
with other ſuch hke matters, bed 
the firſt moments of their converſation; 
but Bellpine, deſirous of turning it on 
ſomething more applicable to his pur- 
pole, gave over ſpeaking on theſe ſub- 
jects as ſoon as he could do ſo without 
abruptneſs. 

Mr. Jeſſamy muſt certainly be very 
unhappy, Madam, ſaid he, * on find- 
ing you had quittedBath before his ar- 
rival there. He deſerves little pity 
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© on that ſcore,” replied Jenny: * vg 
men can always Tad ways to divert 
* yourſelves; few of you regret the ah. 
© ſence of an old friend, when you have 
© ſo many opportunities of engaging 
© new ones,” 

Though ſhe ſpoke theſe words with 
a very gay air, — there was a certain 
krenneſs in her looks at the fame tine, 
which perſuaded this watchful obſerve 
that his plot had not entirely failed d 
the ſucceſs he aimed at. 

I do not pretend, Madam,” reſum. 
ed he, to dive into the ſentiments of 
Mr. Jeſſamy; but I am very ſure, that 
© if you were free, and at Jiberty tobe 
© adbred, there are men 1n the werld 
« who would think no joy equal to that 
of gazing on you, and of repeeting 
© every day, every hour, nay, every mi- 
© nute, the influence of your charms, 
It is poſſible, indeed, anſwered ſhe, 
that there may be ſome who would 
endeavour to make me believe fo, and 
that might be even vain enongh to 
imagine I was pleaſed with what they 
ſaid : it is, therefore, very fortunate 
for me, that I was diſpoſed of by my 
parents before I arrived at an age to 
be teazed with ſuch impertinerce,” 
© Tt is ſtrange how you have eſcaped 
© them. However, Madam, ' ſaid he, 
« your marriage with Mr. Jefſamy be- 
ing ſo long delayed, might reaſonably 
© tempt thoſe who wiſh it ſo, to flatter 
4 
c 
c 
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themſelves with a belief that it never 
will be accompliſhed, and that there 
was ſomewhat of a diſinclination ei- 
ther on the one ſide or the other.“ 
Theſe words made her not doubt but 
that the report ſhe had heard fo much 
of concerning Jemmy's inconſtancy had 
alſo reached his ears; and ſhe would 
certainly have been inſtigated, if not by 


female curioſity, by love or jealouſy, to 


enter into ſome diſcourſe with him on 
that head, if the intimacy between them 
had not reſtrained her, as the thought 
he would not betray to her the ſecret of 
his friend, in caſe he were entruſted 
with it. 

What he ſaid, however, bringing freſh 
to her memory the vexation ſhe had late · 
ly. undergone on this account, her coun- 
tenance went through ſeveral changes 
in the ſpace of half a minute. Who- 
© ever ſhould think in the manner you 
mention, replied ſhe, * would iſ- 
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t conjeQure of this nature could be juſ- 
« tified only by the behaviour of one or 
« other of us; and I believe it has been 
« ſuch on both ſides as to give no room 
« for ſuſpicion that either ot us regretted 
« the agreement made between our 
parents. 

A lady to whom Jenny had ſent a 
card that morning, to give notice of her 
being in town, that ſame inſtant coming 
in, prevented Bellpine from making any 
anſwer; and he took his leave ſoon af- 
ter, having diſcovered by this viſit that 
his artifices had given her ſome uneaſi- 
neſs, but leſs reſentment than was ne- 
cellary for the ſucceſs of his deſign, 


CH AP. XVIII. 


15 DULLENOUGH TO PLEASE THOSE 
WHO TAKE ANILL-NATURED DE- 
LIGHT IN FINDING SOMETHING 
TOCONDEMN; YETISNOT WITH- 
OUT OCCURRENCES WHICH WILL 
KFEP AWAKE THEATTENTION OF 
SUCH WHO READ WITH A DESIRE 
OF BEING AGREEABLY AMUSED. 


* E lady who came to viſit Jen- 
ny was extremely good-humoured, 
but a little too talkative; ſhe never ex- 
ceeded the bounds of truth in any thing 
ſhe ſaid, but gave herſelf not the trouble 
of conſidering how far the truths ſhe 
uttered were proper to be revealed. 

I have obſerved, that people of this 
temper frequently do as much miſchief, 
without deſigning it, as thoſe of the 
moſt malicious intentions are capable 
of: and though ſincerity be among the 
number of the moſt valuable virtues, 
yet there are many circumſtances where- 
in to ſpeak all one knows may produce 
as bad conſequences as to ſpeak more 
than one knows. 

I never happened to fall into the 
company of either man or woman of 
this Ramp, but I have freſh in memory 


lome lines I formerly read in Browne's 
works -— . 


Thoſe bab bling echoes of whate'er they hear, 
*Fame's menial ſervants. who her tidingsbear, 
* Sow ſuch diſſention, kindle ſuch debate, 

* As turns all ſweet to ſour, all love to hate.“ 


But to return to my ſubject. Bellpine 
no ſooner left the two ladies toge- 
Ger, than Jenny's friend began to ex- 
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preſs ſome wonder at ſeeing her in town 
ſo much before the time ſhe was expec̃t- 
ed: * What, cried ſhe, is there any 
* diſagreement between you and Mr, 
© Jcfſſamy?? | 

© No, not any, replied Jenny, a little 
ſtartled at the queſtion: © but wherefore 
do you aſk?'—" Nay,' reſumed the 
other, © it was only a fooliſh imagina- 
tion of my own: not but I had ſome 
© reaſon for it, too. You muſt know, 
* that I thought you had been told ſome- 
© thing of him that had made you angry; 
© and ſo, when you heard he was com 
© ing down to Bath, you immediately 
© flounced up to London.” 

© All a miſtake, upon my word!” ſaid 


: young © the ladies I was with had ſome 


«* buſineſs in town; and my unwilling- 
© neſs to be left behind was the ſole 
© cauſe of my returning to London ſo 
© ſoon, But, pray, what put ſuch a 
© thing into your head?” 

© I did not think to tell you, anſwere 
ed this fair gofſipz © but ſince you preſs 
© me—though I am afraid it will vex 
* you—yet | think, too, you ought to 
© know it; and if you will promiſe me 
© not to fret, I will let you into the 
© whole ſecret.” | 

Jenny then ſaid, that ſhe ſhould liſten 
without pain to any thing ſhe had to re- 
late, and gave her many more aſſurances 
of her ohiloſophy in this point than ſhe 
had occaſion to do; as theother was na 
leſs impatient to diſburden herſelf of the 
ſecret than ſhe was to be made a ſharer 
in it, 

« Well, men will be men,” ſaid the 
ladyz © there is no ſuch thing as chang- 
© ing nature: but, ſure, I made the diſ- 
© covery I am going to tell you, by the 
c oldeſt accident that ever was; I ſup- 
© poſe you know Mrs. Comode, the ha- 
© bit-maker?'—— No,” replied Jenny; 
© but I have heard of her." 

© T buy all my things of her,“ reſum- 
ed the other; ſhe has vaſt buſineſs, and 
© I think the gentecleſt fancy of any wo- 
man of her profeſſion about town 
© every thing ſhe makes up fits with 
© ſuch an air! You muſt know, I had 
© beſpoke a fly-petticoat with fringes 
© of her: it not being (ent home accord- 
ing to the time ſhe promiſed, I called 
© in one morning as I paſſed that way 
© to ſee if it was done; ſhe made a thou- 
fand apologies, and ſaid I ſhould have 
© it that day; but I ſcolded heartily, 
« and inſiſted upon ſeeing how near it 

| | 2 © was 
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Vas finiſhed; on which ſhe ran up to 
fetch it, leaving me alone in the ſhop. 

© The moment ſhe was gone, conti- 
nued this tale-monger, I found my 
© garter was * * durſt not venture 
© to tie it up in that place, for fear ſome · 
body ſhould come in; and was running 
into a little room behind the ſhop; 
© but, Lord! I ſhall never forget how 
© I was ſurpriſed Thad no ſooner puſh- 
ed open the door of that place, who 
© do you think I ſaw there? 

© I cannot gueſs, indeed, my dear; 
© but expect you will inform me," re- 
plied Jenny. Why, no other, ſaid 
he, © than the very individual Mr. Jeſ- 
© ſamy!—Do not be uneaſy now— ſitting 
© as cloſe to a fine lady as two kernels 
© in a nut-ſhell, hand in hand, and one 
© of his arms acroſs her ſhoulder: they 
© were ſo earneſt in diſcourſe, that they 
© either did not hear the door 2 or 
© thought it was Mrs, Comode herſelf; 
© but both ſeemed in great confuſion, 
© and ſtarted from their ſeats when I 
came in. Whether Mr. Jeſſamy ſaw 
© enough of me to diſtinguiſh who I 
© was, I know not; for I only cried— 
« T aſk pardon, and went out of the 
© room with as much haſte as I had en- 
« tered, 

© Mrs, Comode came down preſently 
© after, and brought the petticoat; but 
I was in ſuch a conſternation at what 
6 J had ſeen, that I could ſcarce look 
© upon it. I told her of what had hap- 
pened, but did not ſay I knew either 


- 


much ſhocked, but made an aukward 
excuſe; ſaid they were two of her 
cuſtomers that had been walking that 
morning, and came in to beg a pot of 
tea; on which I took no farther no- 
ticez but have had no good opinion 
of her ever ſince. 

© Some woman of the town, I ſup» 
poſe,” ſaid Jenny: * pray, what ſort 
of creature was it he had with him?'— 
Nay,” anſwered the other, you can- 
not think-it poſſible for me to give 
any particular deſcription of her by 
© the momentary glimpſe I had of her: 
© but I cannot ſay that altogether ſhe 
© looked like ſuch a perſon.” 

Jenny had boaſted of ſo much for- 
titude, that ſhe was a little vexed ſhe 
had betrayed any want of it by the queſ- 
tion (he had aiked; but ſhe afterwards 
atoned for it by affecting the molt per- 
fect indifference during the reſt of the 
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of the parties. She appeared very 
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converſation they had together on this 
ſubject, which Jaſted almoſt the hole 
time the lady ſtaid. 

Nothing 1s more painful than, when 
the mind 1s diſcompoſed, to be under x 
neceſſity of concealing it: Jenny had 
been impatient to be alone lor befor 
ſhe was ſo, and found a good deal of 
eaſe when ſhe attained an opportunity of 
reflecting at leiſure on what ſhe had heard, 

The ſtory told her by this lady had 
not ſo much affected her, as the hint 
given her by Bellpine, concerning a ſup. 
pofition that the match between her and 
Jemmy was on the point of being broke 
off, This tallying ſo exactly with the 
intelligence ſent to Lady Speck at Bath, 
convinced her that ſuch a thing was 
really talked of in town, and could not 
_ very much alarm both her love and 
pride, 

Yet when ſhe remembered her lover's 
tender letter from Ham-Hall, and the 


many others ſhe had received from him 


while ſhe was at Bath; beſides the haſte 
ſhe found he had made in hurry ing down 
to that place, in expectation of meeting 
her there; ſhe could not tell how to think 
it poſſible, that, if guilty as repreſent- 
ed, he could be capable of ſuch deceit. 

There is no anſwering for the hearts 
© of men, ſaid ſhe: © love is an invo- 
© luntary paſſion; chance or fatality di- 
rects the choice, and ſometimes a ſin- 
6 gle moment undoes the work of years. 
© I ſhould not be furpriſed that Jemmy 
© happened to ſee a face which had more 
© charms for him than mine: but where- 


* fore, then, ſhould he carry on the de- 


* ception with me? How would it avail 
© his new flame to pretend to proſecute 
© a former one? No,' continued ſhe, af- 
ter pauſing a little; © for him to act in 
this manner would be as inconſiſtent 
© with reaſon and common ſenſe, as with 
© honour and juſtice; and it would alſo 
© be the utmoſt weakneſs in me to be- 
© lieve it. 

Thus did the make herſelf tolerably 
eaſy as to the main part of what was laid 
to his charge; but as to his having en- 
tered into an affair of gallantry, ſhe had 
too py a proof of that under his own 
hand-writing, to admit the leaſt room 
for doubt, and needed not the confirma- 
tion ſhe had juſt received of it from her 
friend, | | 

Upon the whele, however, few young 
ladies in her circumflances would have 


ſuffered leſs inquietude ; and this 15 
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be ſaid of her, that it was much more 


difhcult to raiſe any tempeſt in her mind, 
than it was to calm that tempeſt after it 
had been raiſed. 

Neither grief nor anger had the power 
to affect her long, or to drive her to any 
exceſſes while they laſted: a humour ex- 


 tremely volatile, a great deal of good- 


nature, and an equal ſhare of under- 
ftanding, were happily united in her 
compoſition, and made her always tea- 
dy to believe the beſt, and to forgive the 
worſt, 

The ſmall remains of reſentment and 
diſcontent, on the various occaſions that 
bad been given her for both, were en- 
tirely diſipated, when, on the evening 
of the ſucceeding day, ſhe received a let- 
ter from Jemmy, the contents whereof 
were as follow, 


© TO MIsSs JESSAMY. 


MY MORE THAN EVER DEAR JENNY! 


L ] Have certainly been of late one of 
I themoſt unlucky fellows in the uni- 
« yerſe; firſt, to be detained, by a ſeries 
« of croſs accidents, from following you 
© in a few days, as I propoſed; then, 
* when I had diſpatched thoſe vexatious 
affairs, and juſt upon the wing to fly 
© to Bath, to be dragged to another 
quarter of tht kingdom, by one whoſe 
© entreaties you know I could not well 
© deny; and, laſtly, when, got free from 
© every care but my impatience to be with 
© you, I arrived full-fraught with 
the expeRation of meeting all my ſoul 
© holds dear, to find you had left the 
place ſcarce twenty-four hours before 
© lcame; judge how ſincerely I am mor- 
* tified! I ſuppoſe the caprice of thoſe 
0 were with carried you ſo ſudden - 
, b From hence: but I hope that day is 
© now near at hand when thoſe who take 
vou will be obliged to take me alſo; 
* forindeed, my dear Jenny, I am quite 
* weary of this life. Whenever I am 
© from you for any length of time, I 
© feel, methinks, as if ſeparated' from 
* myſelf; the more I fee of other wo- 
men, the more I regret the abſence of 
* my dear Jenny. As I came hither 
; — early laſt night, I went to the 
q -room: there were 4 great-many 
© fine ladies thereg but all their beau- 
© ties are without a charm for me; I 
2 be gay, but not happy, in their 

com z the power of giving true 
felicity de Jemmy is reſerved 3 
dl dear, dear Jenny, *' 
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I give you warning, therefore, not 
to think of delaying any longer a 
bleſſing I have been made to hope for 
ever ſince my firſt puiting on breeches 
reminded me that, if Ihved, I ſhould 
be one day a man; but be aſſured 1 
ſhould have lirtle joy in being ſo, if it 


yours by a more tender title than that 
with which I now ſabſcribe myſelf, 
unalterably and inviolably, my dear, 
dear Jenny's moſt paſſionately de- 
voted, moſt faithful lover, and ever 
humble and obedient ſervant, 


© ]. JessAur. 


c 
4 
4 
0 
4 
« 
* were not for the expectation of being 
c 
c 
4 
c 
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© P, S. I would have ſet out to-mor- 


row morning on my. return for 
London, but my ſervant got an 
ugly fall from his horſe in com- 
ing hit her, and is verymuch bruiſe 
ed; ſo I am willing to give him 
one day to recover himſelf; but 
hope, the next, tobe ſofar on my 
journey towards you,as that there 
© will be but a few hours diftance 
* between your receiving this and 
© the author of it; tilLwhen I am, 
© my dear, dear Jenny, 

© Your's, as above.” 
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Jenny was now in ſuch great good- 

humour with her lover, we ſhe 
half reſolved to conſent to his defires for 
the conſummation of their marriage, if 
it were only to put a final end to thoſe 
idle reports which had been ſpread con- 
me ng his having an intention to break 
it Off, 

But before we bring them. together 
again, it is highly ke that the 
reader ſhould be made fully acquaint- 
ed with the manner in which Jemmy 
had paſſed his time during this little ſe- 
paration, and alſo to clear upthoſe parts 
of his conduct which have hitherto ap- 
peared my ſterious. 


CHAP . 


RETURNS TO WHAT Has, DOUBT- 
LESS, BEEN LONG AGO EXPECT- 
ED; AND OPENS A NEW SCENE OF 
VARIOUS AND ENTERTAINING 
OCCURRENCES, 


I Am very much afraid that poor Jem- 
my has lain for a great while under 
the diſpleaſore of my fair readers, and 
that few among them will be quite ſo 

: ready 
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ready as Jenny has been to take his bare 
word for a folcient proof of his honour, 
and the ſincerity of his paſſion, 

It is high time, therefore, to let his 
actions ſpeak for themſelves; and if they 
cannot ſhew him ſo wholly blameleſs as 
could be wiſhed, from the frailties of 
youth and nature, they will at Jeaſt de- 
fend his character from the more grofs 
imputations of perficiouſneſs, ingrati- 
tude, and deceit, 

As I have no view to ſelf-intereſt in 
this work; no time-ſerver, no patron to 

teaſe; it may be depended on that I 
mal preſent my hero ſuch as he truly 
is; and not, like ſome political hiſtori- 
ans of a modern date, attempt to miſ- 
lead the judgment by any falſe gloſſes or 
miſrepreſentations of facts. 

The writers I have been ſpeaking of 
will not allow the perſon on whom For- 
tune has not vouchſafed to ſmile, any 
one virtue or good quality; he muſt be 
all black, without a ſingle ſpeck of white, 
even to excite the compaſſion of the 
world: what falſe ſteps he may have 
been guilty of are aſcribed to his, own 
innate propenſity to evil, not to any in- 
adyertency, nor to the wicked inſmua- 
tions of thoſe on whom he may unhap- 

ily have depended, and who, perhaps, 
Bos found their intereſt in puſhing him 
on to things purpoſely to betray and 
ruin him. | | 

Whereas, on the other hand, the man 
whom aconcurrence of fortuitous events, 
or perhaps ſome indirect meaſures of his 
own or partizans contrivance, have 
raiſed to proſperity, ſhall be mounted 
on the pinnacle of fame; his virtues, if 
he has any, be reſounded even to the 
remoteſt borders of the earth; and all 
his vices, though numerous as the hairs 
upon his head, and glaring with- red 


Impiety, be ſo ſcreened and ſhadowed 


over with the incenſe of panegyrick, as 
nat to be diſcerned but by a few eagle- 
eyed obſervers; but I hall ſay no more; 
theſe authors, perhaps, earn their ſuſte- 
nance by the labour of the pen; theſe are 
not times for Truth to go clad in vel- 
vet; and there is no ſerving God and 
Mammon. 

I cannot, however, without great in- 
juſtice, cloſe this reflection till I have 
taken notice that there is one who brave- 
ly, and almoſt alone, has conrage toen- 
ter the liſts of battle againſt an hoſt of 
adverſaries; and attempts to reſcue in- 
jured innocence from the claws of cruel 


and all-devouring Scandal: may his ho- 
neſt endeavours meet the fucceſs the 

merit; and, in ſpite of prejudice and 

E open the eyes ot too long 
ood-wink'd Reaſon! 

And now. for our Jemmy Jeſſamy. 
Nothing is more certain than that he had 
derermined to follow his dear Jenny to 
Bath, according to his promiſe, as ſoon 
as the affairs which brought his ſteward 
to town ſhould be diſpatched; nor was 
he leſs uneaſy than one of his letters, 
inſerted in a former chapter, had inti. 
mated to her, on finding himſelf likely 
to be detained in London ſo much long. 
er than he had expected at the time of 
her departure, 

Buſineſs of any kind, eſpecially of 
that ſort in which he was now engaged, 
was no way agreeable to his humour; 
to be obliged to fit for hours together 
reading over leaſes, bonds, and eject- 
ments, inſtead of poetry and books of 
diverſion; to converſe every day with 
men of pleaſure; was extremely diſtaſte. 
ful to him: but, in the midi of all this, 
he met with ſomething, which, though 
he did not think of any great moment, 
ſerved, however, to add to the perplex- 
ity of his mind, and involve him in an 
embarraſiment he had never dreamt of, 

He was at breakfaſt one morning, 
when his ſervant informed him, that a 
gentleman who called himſelf Morgan 


deſired to ſpeak with him: this was 2 


perſon for whom Jemmy had a very 
great eſteem, not only on account of ma- 
ny good qualities he was poſſeſſed of, 
but likewiſe as he knew he had been al- 
ways highly reſpected by his father. 

He gave orders that he ſhould be im- 
mediately introduced; and when he was 
ſo, began to teſtify, with as much fin- 
cerity as politeneſs, how much hethought 
himſelf indebted to him for the favour 
of this viſit; but he was ſoon interrupt- 
ed by the other, who, with an honeſt 
plainneſs, replied in theſe terms. 

© Mr. Jeſſamy,' ſaid he, * this is not 
© a viſit of mere ceremony; I come not 
© hither at this time either to make or 
© receive any compliments, but to do 


© you a more eſſential ſervice, and my- 


© ſelf a more real pleaſure. To be free 
© with you," continued he, © I am very 
© much troubled at ſome things I have 
© heard in relation to you; and 


© gladly offer you ſuch advice as my 


« long experience of the world may 
© enable me 10 give you," 


eee © © 
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Few young people like to have their 
conduct called in queſtion; Jemmy pre- 
ſently imagined that the old gentleman 
had been informed of ſome little flights, 
ſome trifling irregularities, which com- 

ny and the gaicty. of his own temper 
might have led him into, and expected 
to be entertained with a grave leſſon on 
that occaſion; he told him, however, 
that he ſhould willingly liſten to any 
inſtructions he ſhould give him. 

I believe, reſumed Mr. Morgan, 
© that you are convinced I wiſh you 
« well; but if you are not, I hope what 


J have to ſay will make you ſo, Mil- , 


© take me not, purſued he, ſeeing the 
other look very — am nut go- 
ing to reprimand you; I know not as 
yet whether you deſerve it: I have not 
© ſen Miſs Jeſſamy ſince ſhe was an in- 
« fant; I have heard, indeed, a very 
© pood character both of her perſon and 
« accompliſhments; but you are the beſt 
«© judge of her merits, as well as of 
your own heart, I am confident, that 
« when your parents agreed upon a mar- 
6 riage between you, they meant not it 
© ſhould render either of you miſerable; 
© ſo have nothing to ſay as to that: but, 
* whatever be the motive of your break- 
ing with her, I would not have you, 
© methinks, transfer your addrefles to 
© any one where there is not a greater 
probability of being more happy.” 
Jemmy was ſo confounded, ſo afto- 
niſhed, at hearing him ſpeak in this man- 
ner, that he had not the power, for ſome 
moments, of uttering ore ſyllable; and 
when he had, it was only tocry—*Break- 
© ing with her, Sir! What! breaking 
© with Miſs Jeſſamy?” 
© You have, doubtleſs, your own rea- 
* ſons for ſo doing,” replied the good 
old gentleman: but let that paſs; I 
* would only have you be wary how 
© you make a ſecond choice. It is not 
© in my nature to traduce the character 
© of any one: Miſs Chit may be a very 
* deſerving young woman, for any thing 
* I have to accuſe her of; but you know 
© very well that her family is doubtful, 
© her fortune precarious, and, if ſhe 
* ſhould have any, it will be little for 
© her huſband's honour to receive. Be- 
© ſides, this is not the worſt; for though 
* ſhe may be virtuous in fact, yet ſhe 
© keeps company with ſome perſons of 
© both ſexes, which does not become 
* a woman who has any regard for re- 
putation: in ſhort, my dear Mr. Jeſ- 
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* ſamy, ſhe is in no reſpect a fit wife 
© for you.” La 
A wife for me!” ſaid jemmy, not 
yet recovered from his amazement; for 
* Heaven's ſake, Sir, explain the mean- 
ing of all this! You talk of thirgs 
which have fo little analogy with my 
intentions, that they never once en- 
texed into my head or heart. To break 
my engagetuents with Mils Jeſſamy, 
or to make my addreſſes to Mils Chit, 
are both of them equally inconſiſtent 
with my inclinations=s with my rea- 
ſon; and it is not poſſible for me ts 
conceive how ſuch chimeras -could 
come into the thoughts of any one. 
As to the firſt,” anſwered Mr. Mor- 
gan, I have heard it mentioned in ſe- 
« veral companies where I have been, 
© as an event palt all diſpute; and as to 
« what concerns Mits Chit, I was not 
only told it by a perſon who frequent- 
© ly viſits her, but alſo had it confirm- 
ed yeſterday at the coffee-houſe by her 
owa fatherz who being aſked if there 
c 
4 
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was any truth in the report of an in- 
tended marriage between his daughter 
and Mr, Jedamy, replied with his 
uſual ſtiffneſs and formality, That he 
believed a tieaty of that nature was 
upon the carpet.” 

Jemmy, on hearing this, was fully 
perſuaded, that ſo idle a rumour could 
proceed from nothing but the vanity of 
that young lady; which ſo incenſed him 
againſt her, that he could not forbear, 
in the firſt emotions of paſſion, ſpeaking 
of her in terms which nothing but the 
occaſion could excuſe. ; 

As he was diſcuſſing the matter with 
Mr. Morgan, and convincing that gen- 
tleman of the entire fallacy of all he had 
reproached him with, acard was brought 
from Miſs Chit, in which was wrote 
theſe words. , 


Miss Chit gives ber compliments 
, to Mr, Jeſſamy; and defires his 
company to a concert to be performed 


© by private hands this evening at her 
© houſe,” 


© Now, Sir,“ ſaid he to Mr. Morgan, 
© you ſhall ſee the little influence the 
© charms of this vain girl have over me. 
© I will ſend her a letter inſtead of a 
© card; and ſuch a one as ſhall put an 
< effetual ſtop to all the tooliſh imagi- 
© nations ſhe may have conceived on 
© my account. 
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He then took pen and paper; and, 
without giving himſelf much troublerg 
confider what he was about, wrcte to 
her in theſe terms. | | 

0 Miss CHIT, 

© MADAM, | | 
E RUSINESS denies me the pleaſure 
of accepting your invitation but 
© I lay hold of this opportunity of tak - 
ing my leave of you, as I cannot do 
© it in perſon. | 

© Love and honour ſummon me to 
© Bath, where my dear Miſs Jeſſamy is 
© gone before, As it is impoſſible but 
« you,muſt have heard of my engage- 
ments with that lady, you will not 
vonder that I am in the utmoſt im- 
« patience to follow her. 

Whenever you venture on mar- 
* riage, I wiſh you all the happineſs 
* which I hope very ſhortly to enjoy in 
© that ſtate with the admirable lady to 
* whom I am going. I am, with thanks 
© for all favours, Madam, your moſt 
« obedient, humble ſervant, 

by. J. Jess Aux.“ 


This letter, after having ſhewed it to 
Mr. Morgan, and received his approba- 
tion, Jemmy ſent directly away, and 

ve orders that it ſhould be left for the 

ady without waiting for any anſwer. 

On talking farther of this affair, they 
both concluded that the report muſt have 
taken iſe originally from the vanity of 
the davghter, and the ſtupidity of the fa- 
therz who, miſconſtruing the civilities 
Jemmy treated them with, as the effects 
of an amarous inclination, had boaſted 
of the imaginary. conqueſt. ta ſome of 
their acquaintance; thoſe. again had” 
whiſpered it to others, till it went round, 
and became, as is common in ſuch 
caſes, the univerſal ſecret. | 

Thus had the artifices of Bellpine 
made Miſs Chit and. her father, who 
were in reality no more than the dupes, 
of his deſign, appear as. the principal 
contrivers of it. There is nothing, in- 
deed, in which the judgment is ſo liable 
to be deceived, as in endeavouring; to 
diſcover the firſt authar of à calumny; 
thoſe generally ſtand behind the curtain, 
content themſelves with the invention, 
_ and leave the work of malice to be per: 

formed by qthers; as one of our poets 


* 


\ 
* *Tis difficult, when rumour once is ſ 
Jo trace it's windings to the fountain- bead.“ 


The injuſtice which Jemmy and his 
friend were guilty of in this point, may, 
however, have ſome claim.to abſolution, 
as this belief was founded on the mof 
ſtrong probability of truth that could be, 

Theſe gentlemen' parted not till the 
clock ſtriking three, reminded them of 
dinner: Mr. Morgan, being engaged 
at home, would fain have taken Jemmy 
with him; but he was not at preſent in 
a humour for much company, therefore 
deſired to be excuſed from complying 
with the invitation, 


CEKAS. IX. 
Is SHORT, BUT PITHY, 


- A Volatile, temper is not always a 
ſufficient ſecurity againſt diſcon- 
tent. Jemmy loved his dear Jenny even 
more than he knew he did himſelf; and 
to be aſſu ed from a mouth whoſe vera- 
city he was too well convinced of to 
ſuſpect, that it was ſaid he had quitted 
her for the ſake of Miſs Chit, he look- 
ed upon as ſuch an indigniiy to her me- 
rits, as gave bim more pain than any 
cenſure the ſuppoſed change might 
bring upon himſelf. - | 
He wrote to her that ſame night; but 
as he hoped the idle report which gave 
him ſo much vexation could not as yet, 
at leaſt, have extended itſelf ſo faras 
Bath, he thought it improper to make 
any mention of it till he ſhould fee her 
in perſon, and have the better opportu- 
nity of proving the falſhood of it: he 
N there fore, only of the bu- 
ſineſs that kept him ſo. long from her; 
and his heart now more than ever over- 
flowing with love and tenderneſs, bis 
expreſſions were comformable. | 
This was the letter which Jenny re- 
ceived immediately after the intelligence 
given her by Lady Speck and Mis 
Wingman of his ſuppoſed infidelity 
the effects of it have been already ſhewly 
and need not be repeated. 


Bellpine, who had been at Miſs Chit's: 


concert, was a good deal fur riſed at 
not ſinding Jemmy there, as he knew 


he had been invited; but much more. - 


when that young lady, taking him aide, 


ſhewed him the anſwer that had 2 
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fent to her card; and reproached him, 
in terms.pretty ſevere, for having en- 
deavoured to perſuade her ſhe was mil. 
treſs of a heart which ſhe now found 
was ſo firmly Wide another. 
wy is pra [96 . is over- 
charged with is of any kind, to 
Fe itſelf to thoſe, who we beheve 
take an intereſt in our affairs; Jemmy 
had not a greater confidence in any one 
man of his acquaintance than Bellpine; 
it may be ſuppoſed, therefore, that he 
failed not to communicate to him the 
perplexity he was at preſent under, and 
the tory which had occaſioned it. 
That faithleſs friend affected the ut - 
moſt aftoniſhment at the recital; and 


cried out, with a ſhew of the moſt affec- - 


tionate zeal—* Good God! I hope Miſs 
* Jeſlamy has heard nothing of this. 

« I think it fcarce polſible,' replied 
W. * that ſuch a report can have 

reached her ears, at leaſt as yet, in 
* the place where the is; and as I 
© hope to be with her in a few days, 
© ſhall take care to arm her againſt 
* what ſhe might be told hereafter, by 
relating it myſelf.. ain 

This greatly diſconcerted Bellpine: 
he had flattered himſelf that Jemmy's 
affairs would have detained him fo long 


in London, that the firatagems laid to 


ire her with a' belief of his incon - 
fancy would have taken roo ſtrong a 
hold of her heart to be totally removed. 
Vain would he have diſſaaded him from 
gong to Bath, bur could find no res- 

for that purpoſe plauſible enough 
to prevent the teal motive from being 
luſpefted. Chance, however, at pre- 


ſent befriended his deſigns, and did that - 


for him which ull his invention, fertile 
as & was, cbuld not furniſh him with 
means of nccompliſhing. 
As Jemmy; in an indolent and un- 
contemplative mood, was one day loit- 
wng in Covent Garden Piazza, a fine 
gilt chariot, with two footmen behind 
ws at — of the arches; and 
as ne was paſſing, an ancient gen- 
deman and a very — ali Ried 
ent of it, aud went into t reat 
Auction- bos ſe, lately Mr. Cock s, bot 
mw dcchyied in the ſame manner by 
Mr, Lan rd. . a 
f — und was ſtrangely ſur- 
Fe at fight of this lady; not on ac- 


unt of her beau e was 


jption, bot be- 


kept her eyes upon 
time ſhe was 


 knowle 


cauſe he thought bimſelf perfectly well 
acquainted, with ber face z but where, 
or at what time he had been ſs, he 
could not preſently recallect. | 
He ſtood for the ſpace of feveral mi- 


nutes endeavouring to recover a more 
diſtintt idea of that lovely perfor; but 


finding it impoſſible, he to one 
of the footmen, who was leaning his 
back again a pillar, und aſked hm to 


whom that chariot belonged; and being 


anſwered— To Sir Thomas Hardy," 
Then, refumed Jemmy, I ſfoppule 
© the young lady with him is his daugh- 


* ter?t'—4No, Sir,“ replied the fellow 
with a ſmile, which he was not able to 


reſtrain, I aſſure you ſhe is his wife. 

Jemmy on this began to think he had 
been mittaken: reſolving, however, to 
be convinced, he went into the auction - 
room, doubting, not but a-ſecond and 


more full view would ſet him right. 


There was a deal of company; 
but he preſently ſingled ber out, and 
was now more aſſured than ever, that 
they were no ſtrangers to each other; 
when, on fixing his eyes upon ber, he 

erceived her countenance change at 
Rohr of him, that ſhe grew pale and red 


vy turns, and betrayed all the marks of 


the utmoſt tonfuſlbon. | 
Vet all this was not ſufficient to en - 
able him to bring back to remembrance 


what cutiofiy made him ſo deſirous of 


retrieving, till tht lady, taking the ap- 
rang of her huſband's bein 2 


'gaget in locking over ſome pittares, 
advanced haffily towards him, and fhid 
in 8 low voice. What, has Mr. Jeffa- 


* my forgot his Celia of the Woods?” 
© Heavens!” cried he, * what a tu 
« dolt was 11 Hoch, replied "the, 
«© take no notice of me here. She had 
| her er 
ſpeabing to Jemmy; an 
obſerving that he now Jooked that way, 
rejoined him in an inſtant. F 
The old baronet kept very cloſe to 
his fair wiſe all the reſt of the time yet 
had ſhe the addreſs to fteal a moment juſt 


to bid jemmy meet her at ten the next 


morning at the end of the Mall next 
Buckingham Houle, s 4 
He could only give her a bow of al- 


ſent; and remained in a conſternation, 


which only can be gueſſed at by the 
— — Celia was, and in - 
tercourſe he formerly had with her-. 
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C HAP. XXI. 


DISCOVERS CELIA OF THE WOODS 
ON HER FIRST . ACQUAINTANCE 
WITH JEMMY, AND ALSO SOME 
OTHER PARTICULARS OF EQUAL 


two young perſons reminds me of 3 
paſſage I have read in one of out bet 


© As Mabomet was muſing in his cell, 
© Some dull infipid paradiſe to trace, 
© A briſk Arabian girl came tripping by: 


IMPORTANCE. * Paſſing, ſhe ſhot at him a ſide-!ong gie, 
| © And look d behind, 4s if to be pura dz 

| HOUGH Jemmy, when he was e took the hint, embrac'd the flying fair; 
at Oxford, debarred himſelf from And, having found his heaven, he fir oir 
few of thoſe gay amuſements which he there. 
ſaw taken by bla fellow collegians, yet 5. 
he 8 himſelf to his ſtudies more It 18 not to be imagined that Jemny 
cloſely than moſt | gentlemen-com- accoſted a maid of her degree with an 
moners think they are under any obli- ſet ſpeeches or formal ſalutations; thoſe 
gation to do; and, becauſe he would | charms which ina woman of condition 

not be interrupted, would frequently would have inſpired him with a reſpeft. 

ſteal from the univerſity, and paſs whole ful awe, ſerved only to fill his heart 
hours together in the fields, either read- with the moſt unwarrantable deſires; 
ing or contemplating. de told her ſhe was pretty, avd at the 

A pretty warm diſpute rr ſame time attempted. to convince ber 

riſe one day between two ſtudents, con- that he thought her ſo, by caching her 

- cerning the true reading of Perſius, he | forcibly in his arms, and giving her tuo 

was ambitious of becoming more ma- or three hearty kiſſes. | 
ter of the ſubject than either of them | She ſtryggled, bluſhed, cried— Pyr, 
ſeemed to, be; accordingly he put the -* Sir!* and defired him to forbear; bot 
book into his pocket, and repaired to our young commoner was not to be fo 
the uſual place of retirement.  : -eably rebuffed; the little repulſes ſhe 
The evening was fair and pleaſant, gave him ſerved only the more to in- 
and he was ſo much abſorbed in medi- flame bis amorous inclination; and be 
tation, that he wandered on to a greater had perhaps compleated bis conqueſt 
diſtance from the town than he had been witbout any farther- ceremony, if he 
. accuſtomed; till at laſt, finding himſelf had not fallen on her knees, and with 

n little 1 he ſat down at the foot tears beſought him to defiſt, 

of a large ſpreading oak, _  .. Jemmy-had too much honour and 
Here he proſecuted: the examination be nature not to be touched with 2 


9 


of that crabbed author; but had not behaviour ſo moving, and which be had 
long dene fo. before he Was intetrvpt- ſo little reaſon to expe& from the weak 
ed, and his eyes taken off by the ſud- efforts the at firſt made to repel bis ca- 
den appearance of a ſight more pleaſing. reſſes. 141 
Ihe tree, which ſerved bim at once Nay, my dear creature, ſaid be, 
for a fupport and ſcreen, was juſt at the * I ſeorn to do any thing by force; but 
entrance of a little wood; a ruſtling if all the love in the world can make 
among the” leaves made him look that ©, you mine, I ſhall, be happy: tell me, 
way; where he immediately ſaw a young therefore, continued he, © who you 
country maidz the way meat, though are, and where you live, that I may 
plainly dreſſed; and had eyes which “„ ſee. you another im. 
might vie with any that ſparkled in the  *© Oh lud, Sir!?. cried; ſhe, * that 18 
box or drawing-room. _ 1 © impoſſible: What do you think my 
„At this view he was not maſter. of friends would ſay, if they ſhould ſee 
| himſelf; like Carlos at the Gght of An- * ſuch a gentleman as you come to vi- 
| Zelina in the play, he threw away his * fit me?*—* I did net mean ſo,” fe- 
book, ſtarted from the poſture he was plied he: but I ſuppoſe your ather 
in, and advanced towards the ſweet * lives hereabout; and, it may be, 1s 
dl | temptation; ſhe ſaw him tod, and fled, * ſome buſineſs, that might give ® fre- 
but not ſo faſt. as not ta be eaſily over- * tence for my calling at his houſe.” / 
taken bea My father keepsa farm, aid the, 
Ide firſt rencounter between theſe (. about fix miles off but 1 
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ent with my uncle, whois a gardener, 
: and lives on the bthet fide of the 
„od.“ That's unlucky,” rejoined 


hez for | have no ſort of occaſion for 


« any thing in his way. Vou muſt, 
chen, con tent to meet me, my little 


Langel, added be, tenderly preffing 


ber bang | FP 

On this ſhe bluſhed, hung down her 
head, but made no anſwer ; till he re- 

ting his requeſt; and enforcing it by 
all the rhetorick he was maſter of, whe- 
ther real or feig ned I will not pretend 
to ſay, ſhe at laſt promiſed to meet him 
the next evening at the place where they 
now were. Us "27 

He received this grant with the great - 
eſt ſhew of tranſport, but made her 
ſwear to the fulfilling it; after which 
he aſked her by what name he ſhould 


think of his dear pretty charmer. 


© They call me Celia, Sir,“ ſaid ſhe. 
* Then,” cried he, you ſhall be my 
Celia of the Woods; and I will be 
your Jeſſamy of the Plains,” 


The ſun beginning now to withdraw *- 


his beams, they were obliged to part; 
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the liberties he had taken with her at 
that firſt interview would. have been 
ſhocking to her modeſty, had they been- 


offered by any of thoſe whom ſhe was 
accuſtomed to ronyerſe with; yet did 
that very rudeneſs in him a 
agreeable to alarm her with any dread- 
ful apprehenſions oF his repeating it. 


too 


More full of joy than fear, ſhe long- 


ed for the appointed hour of meeti 
him again, and haſted to the rendez- 
vous, where ſhe had not waited many 


* 


minutes before the charmer of her ſoul 


appeared: he flew to her with o 
arms; and the tranſport ſhe felt E 


her half return the ſtrenuous embrace 


he gave her. 


They fat down together upon a little 


hillock, beneath the ſhade of ſome trees 


which arched above their heads, and 


formed a kind of canopy; here Jemmy, 
finding her ſoftened to hi 


is wiſh, would 


fain have finithed the affair he had made - 


ſo conſiderable a progreſs in; but, on 
perceiving his intent, ſhe burſt a ſecond 


her; confeſſed ſhe 


but before they did, Celia gave evident ſhe could not bear the thoughts of being 


indications that her Jeſſamy had made 
no flight impreſſion on her young and 
unexperienced heart, 

Jemmy returned from his evening's 
excurhon with thoughts very full of 
this new amour, which he flattered him- 
ſelf would affard him a moſt agreeable 
amuſement, without coſting much pains 
in the acquiſition. | 

Beſides, the likin 
country girl ſeemed to him to be no 


breach of his fidelity to Jenny, or wr | 
* interfere with the honourable af- 


$ he had for that young lady; 
he being then but in her ſixteenth year, 


bauſelf not quite nineteen, and was 
not intended by their parents that they 


ſnould marry till they had attained the 


age of one and twenty; ſo that it was a 


og time to the completion of his feli - 
city wich her. I know not whether my 
fur readers will look upon this 28 a 
luſlicient excuſe for bim; but dare an- 


ſner, that thoſe of the other [ſex will 


thnk what he did was no more than a 


venial tranſgre ſſion. : + , ; 
As for Poor Celia, ſhe was in agi - 
nien which ſhe had never known, 
nor had; the leaſt notion of before; 
the ws. charmed with the perſon of 
2 ſhe was quite raviſnhed at the 


ngs he had ſaid to herz and 


he had for this 


naughty. 
He could ſcarce keep himſelf from 


laughing; but as he had promiſed not 


to make uſe of force, failed not to urge 
all the arguments that ſuch à thing 
would admit of, to perſuade her that 
what he requeſted of her was not naugh - 
ty in itſelf, but perfectly con formable 
to the laws of nature. | be 
She was too ignorant, and. perhaps 
alſo too little inclined to attempt any 
thing in order to confute what he ſaid 
on this occaſion; but though ſhe refuſed 
with leſs reſolution than ihe had done, 
et ſhe would not abſolutely conſent to 
his deſires: on which Jemmy, not doubt - 
ing but the fruit thus ripened would 
ſoon fall of itſelf, told her, that he was 
not of a humour to accept of any fa- 


vours granted with reluctance, and that 


he would content himſelf with ſuch as 
he ſhould find 232 to beſtow. 
He kept his word, and preſſed her no 
farther at that time: this the poor in- 
nocent creature looked upon as ſo great 
' condeſrenſion in him, and thought 


herſelf ſo much obliged by it, that me 
readily allowed his kiſſes, his embraces 
+ and, ia ſhort, cor frredom exc 

e 


that only one which he had aſſured hee 


he would not take without her leave, © 


Notwithſtanding what they called the 
R 3 crown 


time into tears; degged he would not ruin 
oved him, but ſaid 


mY 


—— — — 8 
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crown-of a, lover's fthcity was want» 
ing, this couple paſſed the time they 
were- together in. a. manner. pleaſing 


enough to both; nor parted without 4 


mutusl promiſe of re enjoying the ſame 
ineſs again on the enſuing day. 
emmy, however, who was of too ſan · 
ge / and amorous A diſpoſition not to 
Feel a good-deal of impatience for the 
conſummatior- of his wiſhes, in order 
to haſten it, contriveda ſtratagem, which, 
from the aſcendant he had gained over 
Oelia's heart, him no room to 
doubt would fail of ſucceſs in making 
her lovely perſon no leſs entirely his. 
It was this, 
He approached her at their next meet. 
ing with the moſt ſolemn and dejefted 
air. She had brought him a fine poſy 
ſelected from the choiceſtflowers-in her 
uvyele's garden, tied together with a 


piece of green ribband; ſhe was going 


to, preſent it to him, when perceiving 
the change in his countenance, ſhe 
— and aſked him if he was not 
well. 

No, Celia,“ anſwered he, affecting 
to ſpeak in a very faint voice, I am 


fick z ſick at heart. Indeed T am 


very ſorry, ſaid ſher © ſmell to this 
: — I hope it will refreſh you, my 
dear Sir.“ No, Celia, returned he, 
© .it is not in the power of art or nature 
© to relieve me: you muſt loſe your 


© lover; I muſt die, my Celia. 


© Now, all that's good forbid it!* cried 
ſhe, and wept bitterly. 

1 muſt die,” ſaid he againg or, 
hat is worſe than death, never ſee 
9 my Celia more.* Surprized and over- 
whe 


med with the melting paſſions of 
love and grief at hearing him ſpeak. in 
this manner, ſhe threw her taper arms / 


about his neck, laid her cheek cloſe to 
his, and begged. him to tell her what 
he meant, and. the cauſe of his com- 
plaint. N 

. © You dear, cruel maid,“ anfwered 
he, with a well eounterfeited agony, 
© it is you who are the cauſe of my 
complaint; and it is you alone can be 


more of the heaven I am denied poſ- 


« ſelling. I have, therefore, taken à re- 
+ folution 10 baniſh myſelf tor ever face him, and pretend 1 was 87 85 


F #4 . my — 0 


my cure: in ſhort, it is impoſſible for 
me to breathe the ſame air with you 
and not ſee you; yet every time ] ſee 
you gives freſh tortures to my bleed - 
ing heart, by letting me know ſtill 
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from you, and from this country, 
* You mult, then,“ continued he, em. 
bracing her with the utmoſt'cagerneg,, 
either loſe all your Jeſſamy, or give 
me all my Celia.” 

The conſternation ſhe was in is not 
to be enpreſſed j but every look, 
emotion, betrayed to him the inward 
trouble of her mind. She could not 
ſpeak for ſeveral minutes; but at laſt 
cried out, with à voice interrupted 
with ſighs— Oh, Mr. Jeſſamy! will 
© 'you, can you, be ſo barbarous to leave 
* me, leave me for ever? : 

Call not that barbarous which your 
* unkindneſs drives me to,” rejoined 
he: if I loved you with a common 
« paſſion, I could, perhaps, be eaſy 
under the ſevere reſtriction you have 
laid me under; but you are too beau · 
tiful, and I too much enamoured: 
oh, then, throw off at once this cruel 
coyneſs! this unmerciful reſerve! Ge- 
nerouſlyſay you will be all mine, and 
make both me and yourſelf compleat- 
ly bleſſed.” 

e uttered theſe laſt words in ac- 
cents which piereed her to the ſoul: ſhe 
was all confuſion; irreſolate for a while; 
ſometimes looking on him, and ſome- 
times on the ground: butlove at length, 
even love, got the better of thit 

ſhfulnefs, which it is likely bad, 
more than any other principle, till now 
reſtrained her from yielding to bis ſuit; 


ſhe threw herſelf into bis arms; and, 


hiding her head within his boſom—* | 
© cannot part with you, cried ſhe; *l 
© can deny 1 nothing; you have my 
© heart, and muſt command whatever 
© Celia has to give.“ | 2 

There is a ſtrong probability, if it 
does not amount even to a certainty, 
that Jemmy would not have given her 
time for a ſecond thought, which might 
have Rvoked the promiſe ſhe had made; 


but his plot, hitherto ſucceſsful; was 


now entirely fruſtrated by the ſudden 
ſound of men's voices at a diſtance, 
and which ſeemed to approach more 
near. 4 - 4 n k 

oh lud i' cried! ſie,” extremely 
1 + I hear my uncle; if be 
6 


ould come this Way, avd ſind me 


« with a gentleman, he will tell my fa- 


* ther; and 1 ſhall be half killed; Dear 


Mr. Jeſſamy, make all the haſte you 


eam cut of the woody I will ge and 
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mor wer ” Www” 


« to carry theſe flowers to a great lady he ſtaid he con not have a more agree. 
T 4 who lives -bard-by.* -- ahbe amuſement than the proſecution of 
1 jemmy could not forbear curſing that amour to divert his affliction forthe | 
e both the uncle and the /jnterruption; loſs he had ſuſtained. | 
bot thought proper to comply with Ce- To this end he went to che wood; | 
ot lia's advice, after having exated an ranged through every part of that ſcene 
y oath from ber to meet him again the of their loves, but faund no Celia 
4 next day, and fulfil her engagement; there; he knew ber uncle's name, bot 
ot which ſhe readily gave, and then trip- not directly where be livedz or if be 
it ped away as faſt as her legs could carry had, would not have thought it proper 
0 L to go to his houſe to make any 
Il Thus did they part, not to fee exch concerning her; happening, however, 
e other again for a much longer time than to ſee a fellow cutting down wood, he 
either of them imagined; the cauſe of ventured to aſk him if one Mr. Adams, a 
Ir which will preſently be ſhe wn. gardener, did not live ſomewherethere- 
4 | abouts. Aye, Str,” replied the man; * if 
n q — turn by that thicket, onyoorright: 
ſy C HAP. XXII. hand, you may ſee his houſe.— . Nay, 
1 5 ſaid Jemmy Pn © I have no bu- 
u- IN WHICH, AMONG OTHER THINGS, * Gneſys with bim; 1 have only heard. 
d: IT WILL BE FOUND HIGHLY'PRO- that he is a very honeſt man. 
el PER, THAT SOME PASSAGESTOR- * Aye, Sir,” rejoined the other, © that 
e. MERLY' INSERTED SHOULD' BE he is, to be ſure, as ever broke breads 
d RECAPITULATED, IN OKDER TO © I have known him above theſe my | 
t- PORM THE BETTER UNDER- * years, and never heard any thing i 
STANDING OF THOSE WHICH ARE of him in my life.” 
e NOW UPON THE TAPIS, Jemmy finding this fellow ſeemed to 
he | be of a communicative diſpoſition, de- 
ez = MY returned to the collegein manded of him what family Mr. Adams 
B no very good humour, as may be bad. Ah, Sir!” ſaid the man, be 
h, ſuppoſed, though the mortification of * has only two boys; one he brings up 
at the diſappointment he had received was to his own buſineſs, and the other is 4 
d, very much alleviated by the aſſurance E ſervant: his wife, reſt. 
1 he had of Celia's affection for him; * her ſoul! has been dead two years 
tz but on his entering into his chambers come Michaelmas next; and he would 
d, he met with ſomething which made the © have been quite helpleſs, if he hal 
[ adventures of the day, and indeed all “ not got a brother's daughter of his to 
1 that pafſed between him and the coun- look after his things; but the is gon 
y try maid, vaniſh like à dream from his * now, I know not what the man 
er remembrance. ä « will do: he was to have a'maid, and 
A letter was preſented to him, which * there are fo few of them good. 
it had been left for him by the poſt, ſum- What! is his niece dead too? criett* 
Ys moning him immedisteſy to London to Jonny nnn. No, Sir, an. 
er receive the laſt commands and bleſſing  1ſwered he; * but the is away. - 
he of a dying father. Filial piety and du- * Her father, belike, ſear her homey © 
e; teous affeQion now took up all his * I know not on what account, not 13 
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mind, and he thought of nothing but 


133: 


but mne has left poor 


dams, and be , 

is in a piteovs plight. | 
Jemmy being defirovs of receiving us 
much intelligence as he could of his 
little miſtreſs, affected to be in ſomag 
concern for the honeft gardentt, .“ 
has been already relmed in the begin- uncle; pretending he bac heard mur 
ning of the fit volume of this work. in his commendation from tho that” . 
On his gving back to the univerfiry, knew him; and fait it war a'great pity” 
after the welanchely fglemnity of Hs that the maid ſhould be ſent fa = 4 
father's fiteral wis ober; Celia came as the was fo uſeful to klaut, and e n. 

"again A little inte bis bead; and though table @ manager. 18 
bodeigvtd ſwortü t quit Oxford en-. Aye, very handy indeed) Sir, 
del, yet he thought that for the time ſwered Mr. Adams's friend: the kept 


N 


to be ſpeedy in his obedience to the au · 
thoritative mandate. 

Accor dingly he aroſe the next morn · 
ing by break of day, rode poſt, and 
urived in London before evening, as 
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* every thing in the houſe ſo clean and 
* ſo tight, it would have done your 
heart good to have ſeen it: but as to 
ger father's ſending for her away, I do 
not know; mayhap he had a mind to 
© have her under his own eye; he has 
* the character of a parlous ſhrewd 
* man, and ſees things a, great while 
© before they come. | 

Was there any danger, then, to be 
© apprehended in her Raying?* demand- 
ed Jemmy. * I can ſay nothing to 
* that, Sir: ſhe is as likely, as comedy 
© a laſs as any in the country round, 
© but I believe very honeſt; though ſhe 
has a kind of leer with her eyes, and 
« js always ſimpering and ſmirking; 
and you know, Sir, that gives en- 
* couragement. There were a power of 
young fellows that had a taakering 
«© after her. I have heard my wife ſay, 
« a thouſand times I believe, and ſhe 
« is ſeldom miſtaken, that ſhe wiſlted 
« Celia might come to good. 

„ Befdes, Sir, continued he, ſhak- 
ing his head, * we are ſo near the uni- 
« yerſity here; and the young ſtudents 
« are moſt of them wild blades, and 
* ſpend their time more in running after 
« the girls than in their books. 

It muſt be obſerved, that Jemmy was 
now in his travelling drefs; for had he 
appeared as à gentleman-commoner, 
nobody can ſuppoſe that the country - 
man would have been ſo free in his diſ- 
courſe with him; which being once en- 
texed into, he would probably have 

ne on with till he had related all he 
{$1 of the news of the whole pariſh. 
But Jemmy having ſatisfied his cu- 
rioſity as fully as he could have deſired, 
and much more than he had reaſon to 


expect, grew quite weary of this kind 


of converſation,” and ſoon after took 

leave of his informer, and walked back 
1 Dn 
"He had now: loſt his Celia of the 


Woods: he knew, indeed, where to 


find bex; but as his ſtay in Oxford was 
to be very ſhort, and he had many friends 
iq ſes before he went away, he had no 
eme to devote. to the parſer of a miſ- 
treſs o far removed; a 

not what inconveniences might attend 
his ſeeking her at a father's bonſe; and 
was to imfolent in his nature to riſque 
ai difficulties for the ſake of gratity- 
ing a paſſon ſuch as the beauty of that 


8 ©» 1 * © : „ | *% 
: * » 
nr 
o 5 u of» - „ — 
. 1 ** * g s 4 - - . 


1 he 
x * 
0 


elides, he kde 


After he had quitted the unive 
entirely, and was ſettled in London, 
beſides the ſociety of his. dear Jenny, 
whom, in ſpite of the little excurſions 
of his youth, he loved with the moſt 
pure and reſpectful paſſion, new ſcenes 
of life, new amuſements, new plea. 
ſures, crouded upon his ſenſes, and 
preſently obliterated the memory of 
thoſe he left behind, 

Celia no more wes wiſhed for, no 
more thought on by him. How was it 
poſſible that after ſo long a ſpace of 
time as two whole years, and havi 
feen ſuch a variety of beautiful faces, 
he ſhould be able to recolle& his plain 
country maid, under the character of 
a fine town lady, blazing with gold 
and jewels, attended by a ſplendid equi- 
Pages and dignified with a title? 

his - adventure, notwithſtanding, 
ſerved greatly to diſſipate all the cha- 
grin which the ſtory invented in rela- 
tion to his infidelity to Jenny had in- 
volved him in: he could not Reep him- 
ſelf from being highly pleated at meet- 
ing with a perſon who had once ſo many 
charms for him, nor with finding, b 
her behaviour towards him, that 15 
prodigious a change of fortune had not 
made the leaſt change in her ſentiments 
on his account: in a word, all the lan 
dormant inclinations, which he had for- 
merly felt for Celia, now revived in 
his boſom. at the fight of Lady Hardy, 
and he heſitated not a moment whether 
he ſhould comply with the appointment 
ſhe had made him. 

How uncertain, how wandering, are 
the paſſions of mankind ! How yield- 
ng to every temptation that preſents it- 
ſelf ! Seldom are they maſters of their 
own hearts or actions, eſpecially at 
Jemmy's years; and well may they de- 
ceive others in what they are deceived 
themſelves ! | 

When he proteſt to love no other 
object than the preſent, they may, per- 
haps, reſolye to be as juſt as they pre- 
tend; but, alas 1 this is not in ther 
power, even though it may be in their 
will: they can no more command their 
wiſhes than the their thoughts ; 


Y can 
which, as Shakeſpeare tells us, Once 


© loſt, are gone beyond the clouds.” 
We often ſee that, to reverſe this boaſted 


conſtancy, is the work of but a ſingle 
minute; and then, in vain, their paſt 
upon their minds: | ; 


_ 
- 
* 


profeſſions recoil 


* 
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vain the idea of the forſiken fair haun 
them in nightly vilons— 


Fot mighty love, which honour does deſpiſe, 
6 For reaſons, ſhews them a new charmet e 
6 eyes, 5 
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CONTAINS ONLY SUCH ACCIDENTS 
ASARE TOO COMMON.TO EXCITE 
MUCH WONDER, 


Would pot be underſtood, by the 
obſervations made on the generality 
of mankind in the cloſe of the preceding 
chapter, that the vice of inconftancy 
onght to be imputed to the hero of this 
biſfory : what in moſt others is the ef- 
fect of a love of variety, was produced 
in him by the too great vivacity and 
ſprightlineſs of his temper, He had 
— very firong inclinations, but 
never a real affection for any but his 
dear Jenny; and, though thefe may 
have led him into errors which render 
him not wholly blameleſs, yet the per- 
manence of his devoirs to that ſole ob- 
je& of his honourable paſſion, ſhews his 
character to have in it infinitely mor 
of light than ſhade. | 
Let no'one, therefore, 5 too ſevere 
a cenſure on his conduct in regard to 


this fair tempter, either as Celia of tbe 


Woods, or Lady Hardy. Whatever 
vis the firſt motive of his addreſſes to 
her, curioſity to know how this trans- 
formation came about might now have, 
and doubtleſs had, ſome in excit- 
ing him to renew his acquaintance with 


I ſhall not, however, as I have more 
than once aſſured my readers, make 
any attempts either to palliate or diſ- 
guiſe the truth. Jemmy was punctual 

to the hour that had been-prefixed 
his miſtreſs; yet found her in the P 


before him : ſhe had placed herſelf on a 
bench behind the Mall, as being moſt 
free from company. W hen be firſt diſ- 
cerned her, the ſeemed talking to a 


Jou'y woman, who ftood waiting near 
„but left her ladyſhip alone before 
he could come up to-them. = 
© How little poſſible was it for me 
© to expe this bleſſing !* ſaid he, ap- 
proaching ber. Hold, hold !* cried 


ume at 
you ill be ſurprized to find your 


* perks 
« aypoint 
c 2 bay + Cella of the Woods. 


it enjoined; 


©, interrupting bim; © we have no 
es for fine ſpeeches; and 
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* ſelf ſummoned here only to be told 
you muſt be gone.“ I ſhould be 
indeed ſurprired, rejoined he; but 
* how have I deſerved to be fo un- 
* happy?” Se 
No, pol? replied the, ſmiling; you 
* are not unhappy, though I could eafy 
© tell you how you deſerve to be o : 
© but this is no place either for a quar- 
© re] or a reconciliation. You muſt 
* know, I could not come out alone, 
© for fear of giving ſuſpicion to my old 
© huſband, fo brought my woman with 
* me; but, as ſoon as I ſaw you, ſent 
© her home under the pretence of fetch- 
« ing my ſnuff-box, which T left be- 
* hind me for that purpaſe : ſhe will 
* be here again in two minutes, for we 
© live but in the next ſtreet, and have 
© a door into the Park. Therefore take 
© this,” continued ſheg and be careful 
* to do as this directe... 's 
Let me firſt examine how I 
of the contents, ſaid he, with bis at- 
cuſtomed galety. You may, anfwered 
the; but then you will loſe the only 
moment that I have to tell you T am 
* as much yours as ever, und that I 
© have not known one joy in life ſinee 
© laſt we parted,” —* Angelick crea 
ture l' cried he, with a voice and e 


all tranſport; On] that I had the op- 


0 unity of throwing myſelf at your 

C Feet, to — as t deferves, this 

« goodneſs | Where—when—ſhall we 

pete T gave ves it bebe 
6 r I gave you will in 

e hs; 0 dor do not dif- 

Hardy in the ſame man- 


—* Oh, I can clear If of that?* 
cried he: it was a neceſſity that 
drove me from you; and I had no 


« means of con a letter to 
« but Thave ought you Sa An 


6 I have ſou too, rejoined ſhe; 
© but we — 22 of this hereafter; I 


© ſee my woman coming. Leave me, 
© for Heaven's ſake! if you ay in 
© the walks, paſs carele{vly by, and 
© ſeem notto'regard me. Jemmy had 
only time to tell her that he wodld, read 
Aker ing theſe words, he re- 

tired, with as mack” — us be could, 
to the other end of the walk z where be 
examined what had been given him hy 

the lady, and found it contained only 


80, 


— — — 


1 8. at ſix this evening 


be found the 
vendy to receive him and, on his giv- 


„ rms, 


-* few days 
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preciſely, to 

Mrs. Comode, the habt · mak er, 
© in ve Yireet: ſhe is already apprized 
© of your coming, but knows not your 
© perſon ; ſo you have only to ſay you 
© core for the ribband; on which ſhe 


vill immediately conduct you to 


ours, &.“ 


Tt has been obſerved through the 


_ courſe of this hiſtory, that Jemmy, in 


. of his gay temper, had ſometimes 
power of thinking very ſeriouſly. 


- The billet he had in bis hand, together 


with the looks and geſtures of the lady, 
fled him with refleGions which, it can - 
not be ſoppoſed, ſhe either intended or 
wiſhed to inſpire. » Pp 
To find that the moſt timid baſhful- 
neſs, the moſt innocent ſimplicity of 
mind and manners, thus improved, in 
the compaſs of ſo ſmall a ſpace of time, 
into all 4he aſſured airs of a woman 
who had paſſed her whole life in arti- 
Gce and intrigue, ſeemed tb him a thing 
ſo ſtrange, fo out of nature, that he 
d never have believed it poſſible, 
had be not ſeen it verified in the cha: 
racter of his Celia, at preſent Lady 
Hardy, 2 j 
This transformation did not render 
her more amiable in his eyes: he was, 
however, to the aſſignation; 
though, it is pretty certain, his curiofity 
of knowing thoſe accidents which had 
occaſioned fo extraordinary a revolu- 
tion, both in her circumſtances and be- 
haviovr, bad as great a ſhare in cacry- 
ing bim thitber es any other motive. 
-On bis coming to Mrs. Comode's, 
liging gentJewoman 


ing the appointed ſignal, led him, with 
2 imiling countenance, into a back - 
lour behind. the where Lady 
Hardy waited his apprbach. 
He was doubtleſs about to ſolute her 


with ſome fine ſpeech; but the ps ſooner 
ſaw bim enter, than, ſtarting from her 


ſest, ſhe (brew her ſelf at once into his 
dre they were even open $0 re- 
cet her. My dear, dear Mr. Jeſ- 


© + ſamy4” cried ſhe, with an undeſcs 


ble ſoftnefs in her voice aud eyes, a 


20 | how lutle did J hope for 
this happroeſs1*. en by HOW te (1 

 - Huck love, ſuch tenderneſs, in one fo 
_ young and beautiful, muſt have warm. 
Qu the hart of a dull ftoick, much more 
that of one-rndowed #.by nature with the 


. 4 


ich any | 
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moſtamorous inclinations. ſemmy muſt 
have been as inſenſible as he was really 
the reverſe, had he not felt the force of 


uch united charms. He returned all her 


tranſports, her careffes, with intereſt: 
they ſaid the moſt paſſionate and en- 
dearing things to each other; but the 
energy of their expreſſions, as they were 
ſo often interrupted with kiſſes and em- 
braces, would be loſt in the repetition; 
for, as Mr. Dryden juſtly ſays — 


© Imperfe@ ſentences, and broken ſounds, 
And nonſenſe, is the eloquence of lote. 


After the firſt demonſtrations of tlici 
mutual joy on this meeting were over 
* Twill not,” ſaid the, (de fo ungene.- 
* rous toaccule you of a crime of which 
© I know you clear. I difcovered the 
* melancholy occafion which called you 
in ſuch hafte to London: but tell me, 
my dear Jeſſamy, continued the, * did 
* not your heart feel ſome anguiſh on 

© finding yourſelf obliged to leave your 
© Celia juſt as you had prevailed upon 
her to fwear ſhe would be yours) 
He could not, without being guilty 
of as much ill manners as ingratitude, 
avord pretending he had ſuffered greatly 
on that account: but, whatever was 
wanting of fincerity in this aſſertion, he 


atoned for in the relation he made ber 


of the pains be had taken in ſearching 
for her on his return to Oxford. 
She hed heartily at the detail he 
gave her of the ation Re had with 
the countryman concerning her uncle 
Adams, and the affairs of his family : 
* And now, ſaid ſhe; I will make 
you the confidante of every thing that 
q hoo happened ne me 'fnce I had the 
* pleaſure of ſeeing you.” 
Jemmy then telling her it was 2 fa - 

vour for which he had the utmoſt im- 

tience, ſhe immediately gave him the 

is faction he deſired. 
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THE HISTORY" or CELIA OF THE 
WOODS, -PEOSECUTED IN THAT 
OF LADY "HARDY, AND RELA 
BY HERSELP TO/JEMMYs | | 
© F Will not," ſaid ſhe, * poiſon the 
1 .* ſweets of our moments 
:deſeription of the bitter 
© paygs I ſaifered in mot finding yo, 
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80 L expected, in the wood: I had too 
* much dependance on your love and 
© honour to entertain one thought that 
« this diſappointment was an act of 
your own choice; and therefore feared 
« that you, was either ſuddenly taken 
« fick, or that ſome other ill accident 
© had befallen you. | 

Under theſe apprehenfions I paſſed 
© the moſt cruel night that ever was; 
nor did the day bring me much more 
* tranquillity: though I ſometimes 
« flattered myſelf that buſineſs, com- 
«* pany, or ſome ſuch-like enemy to 
6 bee: had kept you from me the even- 


< ing before, and that you would not 


© fail on this to come and make atone- 

© ment for the diſquiet you had given 

s me. | q 
* Accordingly, in this hope, I went, 

© about the uſual hour, to the dear ſcene © 

© of our paſt meetings: I threw myſelf 

© on the little hillock where we had fat; 


© I kifled, I embraced, the tree you had 


© leaned againſt; I invoked Love and 
all it's powers to bring my Jeſſamy 
© once more to my arms; and ran to 
the entrance of the wood, and vainly 
* {till expected your approach. Ien- 

* vied the little birds that hopped a- 
© mong the boughs above my head; 
© and wiſhed to be one of them, that I 
might fly to the place which I then 
thought contained you, and fee in 
* what manner you were employed, 

I had like to have forgot, con- 
tinued ſhe, I promiſed that I would 
not trouble you either with my grief 
* or my deſpair z yet I am unwarily 
running into a detail of both. Par- 
don me, my dear Jeſſamy, and pre- 
* pare to hear what contrivances my 
paſfion for you inſpired me wit. 

* It was almoſt dark when I left the 
uvood: my uncle was come out of the 
grounds, and at home before me; he 
* chid me for being abroad ſo late; 
* but I made an excuſe which, though 
* nof worth your hearing, paſſed well 
enough upon him. Froſe very early 
* the next morning, and wrote a little 
letter to you; but, when I had done, 
knew not which way to convey it to 
you; nor, indeed, to direct it 

„ broperly, as I had never heard yo 
day to which of the colleges you be- 

8 e men 
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© become of you, I vent to Oxford, un- 
* der ce of buying ſomething I 
© ſtood in need of. 1 afraid and 
© aſhamed to go to the univerſity, and 
© aſk for you; but believing that you 
© muſt be known in town, enquired at 


< ſeveral great ſhops, but without any 


© ſucceſs, till a iwig-maker direct - 
ed me to go de, which 
© he faid you uſed every day. 

8 Hive F-wes n 
© been ſent for to London, on account 
of your father's indiſpoſition, and 
was gone the day before; but that 
not having quitted the univerſity, it 
was expected you would not long be 
abſent. This intelligencea little com- 
forted me, and I returned with à ſa- 
tis faction in my mind, which I believe 
might ſpread -a more than ordinary 
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© glee upon my countenance. 


- © But, however it was, my looks, it 
© ſeems, were that day'ordained to do 
for me what I never had vanity 
enough to expect from them. 

On my coming home, I found a 
chariot, with two footmen, waitin 
at our door, and within a very old 
grave gentleman - buſy -in diſcourſe 
with my uncle: the latter had ſome 
time before got a flip from a fine ex- 
* otick plant out of a nobleman's gar- 
© den, which he had reared to ſuch per - 
© feRion, that it was now loaded with 
© flowers; and it Was concerning the 
< purehaſe of this, and ſome other cu - 
© rioſities my unele's nurſery afforded, 
that had brought this gueſt to our 
, fa. 1 


W = =» a 


I fancy, my dear Jeſſamy, that you | 
© already im that the perſon Tam 
« ſpeaking of was no other than Sir 


© Thomas Hardy, whoſe wife I now 
© am, and who you ſaw yeſterday with 
me at the * A prog 
« whoſe heart, wi t ing it, 1 
« captivated at firit fight. 1 
Jemmy on chis could not forbear 
making iments on the force of 
her charms; to which the only replied, 
that of how great ſervice ſoevet they had 
been to her intereſt, ſhe took no-p 
in looking lovely in any eyes but thoſe 
of her dear Jefſamy; and then went on 
with her diſcourſe. e 
Tha old baronet, reſumed ſhe, had 
© his eyes fixed upon me from the mo- 
ment I came into the room, and ſoon 
— ED 
e it &-was bt * 
g s „ pa 
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u pleaſe your honour,” replied he, (. ſhe 
« is only my niece. Farmer Adams, one 
0 2 your hodbur's tenants, is her fa- 
60 ae JA > #0 Er | 
4% Oh, then,” cried Sir Thomas, 1 
6 ſuppoſe he has ſent her hither to be 
«© out of the way of ſome handſome 
« young manor another whom ſhe may 
a have taken a liking to.”-—* No, 
«c 
h 


aſe your honour,” ſaid my uncle, 


hope the girl has no ſuch thoughts 
« in her head as yet: my brother only 
4 lets her be here, out of kindneſs to 
© me, to look after my hovſe.” 

« A very pretty houſekeeper indeed,“ 
© rejoined Sir Thomas; * and I do not 
«© doubt but ſhe manages as well as 
*© can be expected.“ For her years, 
4 Sir,“ ſaid my uncle. I dare ſwear 
„ ſhe does, cried my new lover; ©* and, 
1. were it not for robbing you, I ſhovld 
% be. glad to have ſuch à one to loo 
« after my affairs. | q 

I could not forbear bluſhing ex- 
ceſſively at theſe; words 3 though 1 
« was far from . he had any 
« deſign.in them: he ſaid no more, how - 
* eyer, at that time; but having order- 
ed my uncle to bring home the plants 
he had bought of him, went into his 
©: chariot, though not without givin 


me a very amorous look as he paff 
« by. uk * 
For + I ſhould have thought 
© no 2 ſtuff afterwards, 1 
was very much fu 
him come again; the next day; m 
uncle happened to be abroad; and 
« was fitting alone at work in a little 
© room juſt by thedoori which was wide 
© open, and he came directly in. 
„Where is your uncle, my pretty 
« maid? ſaid heg ** I would buy ſome 
„ things of him. 1 lied, 
I believed he was not far o 
Would call: the boy to go in fi 


turned he, taking hold of my hand to 


« prevent my doing as I had aid; *and, - 
<< to. tell you the truth, I am glad of 
«< this opportunity of ſaying ſomething 

your advan- 


1 
” 


<<. to you that may be 
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1.4 I wondered what he meant; but 
© ſat down again on his bidding me: 
he then told, me I was a pretty maid, 


« and would be ere 1 1 


was dreſſed as I ought to At is 


1 pity, “ ſaid he, that ſuch limbs / 
es theſe mould be emplehel in any 


sh 


1 


+ © of guineas into my lap. 
ized when I ſaw wn U : 


rephed, that 
and 
ä earch 
« of him. © It is no mptter,” re- 
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** hard or ſeryile work, I know very 
6 well, that neither your father nor 
« your uncle are able to do much for 
«« you; therefore; if you will be oneof. 
« my family, you ſhall eat and drink 
„of the beft, have fine cloaths, and 
% have no[bufneſs but'to ſee that the 
« ſervants do theirs." | 

To null this I anſwered, that I was 
very much obliged to bis hongur for 
© the offer he made me, but that I waz 
not accuſtomed to the ways of gentle. 
© men, and in no reſpect qualified for 
* the place he mentioned. 

Ves, my dear girl,” cried he, you 
« are ſufficiently qualified, far every 
« thing 1 ſhall require of you.“ In 
* ſpeaking theſe words, he threw his 
« withered arms about my neck, and 
* kiſſed me with a vehemence'which one 
« would not think his years capable of. 

© I proteſt, to you, continued ſhe, 


* © that] was ſo fooliſh as not to appre- 


hend the baſe defign he had upon me, 
« till this laſt adtion convinced me of 
© it. | I ſtruggled, apd. gat Jooſe from 
© an embrace which was then ſo deteſt- 
© able to me; I told bim that I was not 
for his purpoſe, and that I never 
© would be the wicked creature he would 
© hayeme, E X 

© You are a little fool, and do, nat 
“% conhder.the. value of the offer yoy re- 
« je,” ſaid he, throwing a hamwdful 
4 See here; 
« your pocket ſhall be always filled 
e with theſe, to diſpaſe of as you think 
« fitz you ſhall have what you pleaſe, 
« do what you pleaſe, command me 
« and my whole eſtate; I deſye only a 


little love in recompenſe.”” . 


I deſpiſe all you.can. give or pro- 
«© miſe,” anſwered I; „ therefore take 
«© back your gold, or I ſhall throw it 
« out of doors, for your ſervants 22 
„up: poor as Lam, I will not fell my” 
©. honeſty.“ Nane 206 1 

© It was not in this ganner, my 
«© Jeſſamy,' purſued ſhe, looking tovd- 
ly on him, __ withſtood. yþe- at- 
« tempts you made upon. my vntue. 
6 How nile is the Ferenc between 


love and intereſti My old baranet, 
© hawever, took my aViour as. the 


« effe& of the malt pure and perfe 

1 err . was w_ amazed qd 

© charmed with it; and, og Bi 5 

me with looks as ref us U 
me ee Wall 


© bad tat#ly-bren'preſubn ren 
"ve e not 


«: pay*lovelyanaig,”: id 
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« not henceforward been to ſeduce 
«your innocence: I ſoye you; but will 
t endeavour to conquer my deſires.” 

I anſwered in a tone pretty rude, I 
t believe, that it was the only thing 
© he uti oblige me in; on which he 


ſtobd in a conſiderative poſture for 


« ſome. moments; at laſt, coming out of 
it“ Celia,” ſaid he, looking ear- 
©neſtly on my face, © it is my defire to 
&« do every thing to oblige you; and, 
« ſince that will do it, ſhall come here 
« no more.” With theſe words he 
turned from me, and it was with much 
© ado I prevailed on him to take up his 
money; but I proteſted a ſingle piece 
© ſhould not remain bebind.“ i 
Her ladyſhip was going on, but Mrs. 
Commode, who was all complaiſance, 
came in with tea, which occaſioned a 
ſmall interruption; aſter which ſhe re- 
ſumed her difcourſe,'as. will be ſeen in 
the next chapter, | | 


CHAP. xxv. 


* Confalns THE SEQUEL OF. LaDy 


_HARDY'S STORY, WITH OTHER 
MATTERS OF SOME - CONSE» 
QUENCE. | 


© AFTER my old baronet had left 
| me,“ ſaid ſhe, © and 1 had lei- 
' ſure to refleX on what had palled, 
© though I was far from repenting of 
having refuſed the offer he had made 
* of living with him; yet, to. confeſs 
* the. truth, I thought there was no ne- 
* cellity for giving myſelf the grand 
* airs I bad done, and that I might have 
* taken the gold he would have forced 
Mir we, without any breach either 
© of my mode 


© was Which, as he has fince, told me, 
3 — him ſo high an opinion of m 
* ſpirit ang delicacy, as made him thin 
g No worthy of the dignity he was de- 
4 ined tg raife me o. 


third day after that in which, 


* he had been with me, a man and boch 
* arrived from - father, with orders 
to'bricg me ome dige! 


at. this mella 


7 


or virtue: but this it 


Nr 


len ſay nothing to that,“ rehſie 
© the Fellen but I believe the ws 
** not come back in haſte; for he bid me 
„tell her, ſhe;muſt bring all the things 
away that ſhe has here.“ This con- 
* vinging him that my father had in- 
* deed taken it intq-his/bead:tokeepme 
© at home, be complained bitterly, 
his unkindoeſs, and aſked the man a 
* thouſandqueftions concerning my be- 
ing. ſent for ſo ſuddenly away, in none 
* of | which the other was able to give 
* him any ſatĩs fact ion. 2 

* I vas all this while in tears, which 
my uncle, poor man, imputed to m 
C nature and ſorrow for leayjn 
bim thus deſtitute; but, alas! they 
© proceeded from a cauſe very different 
from what he imagined, that of bein 
“ obliged to remove ſo much farth 
© from the only place where I coul 


ever hope to ſee my dear Jeſſamy again. | 


But there was no remedy; the or- 
ders I received muſt be ſubmit- 
ted to: I therefore. went up to my 
room; rr up my. little wardrobe, 
which I gave to the man to put ber 
fore him; took leave of my uncle; 
got upon the pillionz and, with an 
aking heart, trotted towards home a 

faſt as the horſe,” thus loaded, co 
carry us. | . 
On my arrival, I found my father 
„waiting at the door to receive met he 
A lifted me off the horſe himſelf; kiſſed 
© me; ſaid I was a girt for mak - 
© ing ſuch haſte to come when he ſent 
©. for me: in fine, I never rymember to 
© baye ſeen him in ſuch a humour in 
© my whole life. My motber was the 


« ſamg:, ſhe catched me in her arms 26 


© ſoon as ſhe ſaw me, and cried—** My 
«« dear Celia, thou wert born to be a 
6% bleſſing to us all!” I was ſtrangely 
© ſurprized at all this complaiſatice and 
« joy; but as my parents made many 


« circumloemtions in their diſcourſe be , 


fore they informed me of the motive, 


© I will tell it you in a more brief man - 


es 


* $ix Thomas Hardy, it eme, had 


© been with my father; told him be had 
© ſeen me at my uncle's; that he liked 
me; and, if be would give his con- 


ſent, would marry me, as ſoon as 


„ things could be got ready for that 
6 purpoſe 


| between 
I fhonld be immediately 
„ ſent 


Vou may be ſure my fa- ' 
not make many words to this 


< hargain;; and it Was agreed 
: es 


* 
- 
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© ſent for home, in order to be cloath- 
* ed according to the ſtation I was go- 


ing to enjoy 
a. The aſtoniſhment I was in at hear- 
ing all this is impoſſible to beexpreſs- 
ed; I mall therefore only fay, that it 
was ſuch as almoſt turned my brain, 
and for a good while allowed me not 
the power of knowing whether I was 
molt pleaſed or troubled at an event ſo 

prodigious. 
© Early the next morning a ſervant 
belonging to my Jover brought me a 
portmanteau, in which I found ſeveral 
rolls of various coloured filks; a great 
deal of lace and Dreſden work, with 
ſome pieces of Holland of an extra- 
ordinary fineneſs: in the pormanteau 
was alſo a ſmall ivory caſket, con- 
taining a gold repeating watch and 
equipage; a ſet of diamond buckles 
for .my ſtays; a large pear] necklace 
with a ſolitaire, and ſeveral other trin- 
kets of a conſiderable value. 
© You may believe,“ continued ſhe, 
that my eyes were dazzled with the 
Gght of ſuch things as I had never 
ſeen in my whole life before; but I 
had ſcaice time to examine them tho- 
roughly before Sir Thomas came him- 
ſelf. to viſit me: he told me he was 
glad to fee me at home, and aſked me 
how I liked the preſents he had made. 
I was very much confounded; but had 
courage enough to reply, that I liked 
them very well, eſpecially as they were 
accompanied with honourable inten- 
tions. This anſwer, pleaſed him ſo 
much, that be could not forbear tak- 
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ing me in his arms, though my fa- 


ther and mother were in the room, 


ieh e the fame met My, dear 
girl, I have nothing for thee but the 


% moſt hgnovrable intentions; and 


bat I have-given thee now are mere 


« trifles in comparifon of what I will 
© hereafter make thee miſtreſs of. 


* He ſtaid with. us near two hours; 


and, before he went away, gave my ma- 
* ther fifty guineas, td pay for making 


ſuch other things as the ſhould find 


6 
„ 


© * nectffaty, earveſtl recommending to 
her to get all ready for our marriage 


© with as much fpeed as poſſible. 


. ,.-.* He might haye ſpared himſelf the, 
* "Brouble 

Hefe two people more eagerly anxious 
_. © for avy thing thai my. poor father ( tbe eontinuan | 
„aud möther to ſee me diſpoſed of in a "© You are miſtaken „fad the; *Mr%. 


this InjunRion;; for never 
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manner ſo infinitely beyond all they 


4 
could have hoped. The perſons em. 
© ployed in equipping me were ſo much 
« prefied, and fo well paid, that in a 
very few days nothing was wantin 
© for my nuptials, which were celebrat: 
ed by the parſon of the pariſh at my 
© father's houſe; after which I was car. 
© ried to that which is now my home, 
© and as pleaſant a ſeat as any 1n the 
© whole county. 

© During the firſt week of our mar. 
© riage, my head was fo taken up with 
© the coach and fix z number of m 
© ſervants; the magnificence of eve. 
ry thing about me; the title of my La. 
* dyſhip; and the compliments made on 
© that vecaſion; that I thought of no- 
* thing but my new grandeur: but all 
© theſe things became leſs dazzling to 
me as they grew more cuſtomary; and 
all my reliſh-for them vaniſhed with 
* their novelty. 
The idea of my dear Jeſſamy now 
returned to my remembrance; I ſigb- 
ed; 1 languiſhed; and thought I could 
have exchanged all my preſent opu- 
lence for one ſoft hour of love with 
that firſt and only charmerof my ſoul, 
My huſband's fondnefs for me en- 
© creaſed every day; but, alas! the en- 
© dearments of a man of his years are 
© rather diſguſtful than agreeable; and 
I have often wiſhed, that as it is im- 
« poſſible I ſhould ever have any love 
© for him, that he had leſs for me, in 
© ſpite of the advantages I receive by it. 

© In this manner, my dear Jeflamy,” 
added ſhe, * I paſſed two whole years, 
« quite hopelets' of ever taſting more 
ſubſtantial joys, till buſineſs calling 
Sir Thomas to London, chance has 
bleſt me with the fight of bim who 
never has been abſent from my mind. 
Jemmy, perceiving ſhe had done, 
thanked her for the gratification of his 
curioſity, and the ſhare he had in her re- 
membrance; and then reminded her, 
that at the laſt meeting in the wood ſhe 
had made a promiſe to him, which be 


« my. cloaths, and to provide for me had now a right to claim the perform- 


ance of. | 
If I had not intended to pay uy 
© debt,” replied ſhe with a ſanile, * 
© ſhould certainly have avoided the pre- 
© ſence of my creditor.”—When,then, 
cried be, where ſhall-we meet? for 
I ſuppoſe this is no proper place for 


the continuance of our inter vi 


0 Comode 


_ 
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© Comode and I knnweach other per- 
« feftly wellz Sir Thomas. carried me 
© to Tunbridge laſt year; ſhe kept a 
© ſhop there at that time; I bought all 
© my things of her, and we ſoon grew 
« yery\intimate; on my coming to town 
I] renewed my acquaintance with her; 
« and am very ſure of her readineſs to 
« oblige me in every thing I deſire. 


lt falls ont a little unlucky, in- 
deed, purſued ſhe, © that we could 


© not go up ſtairs to-day; but it ſeems 
« ſome other company had appointed to 
« drink tea there before Mrs, Comode 
© knew any thing of our coming.” 

He then begged ſhe would prefix a 
time for their happy meeting: on which 
ſhe told him, that ſhe was to go the 
next morning to ſee Windſor Caſtle, 
and that Sir Thomas propoſed ſtaying 
there two or three days; but that as ſoon 
as they returned, he might be ſure ſhe 
would fly to her dear Jeſſamy, with a 
tranſport at leaſt equal ro his own, 

© But how ſhall I be appriſed,' cried 
he; © how know. when to expect the 
© bliſsful moment? —“ I have a con- 
© trivance for that, anſwered ſhe; © I 
© will ſend a little note toMrs. Comode, 
© which you may either call for here, 
or ſhe ſhall leave for you on your giv- 
© ing her your directions. 

Ie will not give her that trouble,” 
faid he, nor fail to wait on her every 
* morning till the dear mandate ſhall 


© arrive,'—* Then I will take care, re- 


joined ſhe, © to ſend the evening, before, 
in order to prevent you from being 
* previouſly engaged elſewhere,” 
Jemmy was beginning toexpreſs him- 
ſelf in a very tender manner on this oc- 
eaſion, when the door immediately flew 
open, and a lady ruſhed into the room; 
perceiving company there, ſhe ſtaid not 
2 quarter of a minute, yet long enough 
to put them both into -a good deal of 
confuſion, eſpecially Jemmy, who by 
his momentary glance, diſcovered ſhe 
was one whom he had often ſeen with 
A | 
This was, indeed, that ſame officious 
friend, who had told Jenny the manner 
in which ſhe had ſurprized him; but 
bad be known with what moderation 
that lady received the intelligence, it 
would have added, if ble, io the 
love and admiration he had for her. 
But whatever vexation this acoident 
might give him on his on account, he 


cook care 10 conceal it under the ap- 
ag" | * a 
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pesrance of his great concern, for the 
* of his dear Lady Hardy, 
who, after the firſt hurry of her ſpizits 
was over, ſeemed perfectly eaſy, and en- 
deavoured to make him ſo, ſaying, that 
as ſhe had been but three weeks in 
town, and knew, very few people in it, 
ſhe did not. apprehend any danger from 
this intruſion. $4 | 
He gave but little attention to what 
ſhe ſaid on this ſubject; ſecond thoughts 
made him repent his promiſe of calling 
every day at Mrs. Comede's, as there 
was more than a poſſibility of being met 
there again by the lady who bad juſt 
left them, or of being ſeen by ſome 
other of Jenny's acquaintance. 
As ſoon as Mrs. Comode had got rid 
of her cuſtomer, ſhe came in and made 
an apology.tor what had happened, by 
relating the accident of the garter, as 
the lady had told it her, aſſuring them 
withal, that the next time they did her 
the honour of a viſit, ſhe would take 
care they ſhould not be interrupted, 
Lady Hardy then told her, they had 
been ſettling a correſpondence together, 
and was going to ſay in what manner it 
was to be conducted; but Jemmy pre- 
vented her, by crying out—* Hold, 
Madam, bukneſs or company may 
« detain me from receiving your lady- 
© ſhip's commands ſo ſoon as they ar- 
© rive. I ſhould be glad, therefore, that 
« Mrs. Comode would be at the pains 
, 3 ſend them directly to me-. 
he obliging ſhop-keeper replied, 
that ſhe "as Flac take a pleaſure 
in. ſerving Lady Hardy, or any of her 
friends; on which he told her his name, 
and that of the flreet wherein he lived. 
Aſter this nothing material paſſed; 
and Lady Hardy not judging it proper 
to ſtay abroad too long, the logers 
rated with a mutual expedtation of 
ing each other again at the ſame place 
in a few days. as | 


CHAP. XI. 


WILL, IN SOME MEASURE, CONTRY- 

BUTE TO RECONCILE LEMMY T9 
. THOSE WHO MAY HAYE BEEN or- 
 FENDED WITH HIM. | 
| O W much ſoever 


* 
f 
. = ; 
V * 
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Jemmy u 
be envied by the orgus 
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he felt leſs ſatis faction in it than might 
have been expected, either from his own 
7 and warmth of conſtitution, or 
from the beauty and love of his miſ- 
tels. 64 814 
Celia of the Woods, it 1s true, had 
at firſt 6ght- inſpired him with very 
ſtrong deſites; but then it was a tran- 
ſient flame, a ſudden flaſh of jaclina- 
tion, which ceaſed on being abſent from 
the object; the idea of her charms had 


been long fince forgot; and if it return- 


ed, on finding her again in the perſon 
of Lady Hardy, it was but a faint re- 
ſemblance of what he felt before, and 
could be called little more than the ghoſt 
of his firſt-paſſion. 4 
The — of this is pretty evident; 
there is a charm in innocence more at - 
tracting to a nice and delicate heart than 
any other perfection whatſoever : the 
harmleſs ſimplicity of the rural maid 
was not only now all Joſt in the fine la- 
dy, but exchanged for a certain bold- 
neſs of looks and behaviour, and a ſpi- 
rit for intrigne, no way engaging to 
the penetrating Jemmy. 
Beſides, it muſt be remembered, that 
when he firſt ſaw Celia he was two years 
ounger, and conſequently had leſs ſo- 
—— perhaps, a leſs ſenſibility of 
the merits of Jenny than he has fince 
acquired, by being a more conſtant wit- 
neſs of them: to this may allo be add- 
ed, that an amour with Lady Hardy was 
not a thing of his own ſeeking, but ra- 
ther in a manner forced upon him; a 
circumſtance which, in moſt wen, would 
have deſtroyed a great part of the reliſh 
For it. b r 
From all that has been ſaid, it may 
very juſtly be concluded, that Jemmy 
— the affair he was entering in- 
to only as a mere matter of amuſement 
for his ſenſes, without allowing it any 
mare in the affections of his mind; and 
it is a point which might bear ſome dif- 
pute, whether, had the buſineſs which 
ſo long detained him in London been 
compleated, he would have ſtaid one 
day longer in reſpe& to Lady Hardy, 
or have rather choſe to have gone di- 
rectly down to Bath. | 


+ As accident: altogether-vnexpeRted, 


however, preyented him from being 


i 
b 


winatching, him away at onde from 


to the trial, and left him not at li- 


ut 
— wdo ther the one or the other, : NK. . 520 ö + 2 
Whatever uncertainty: his mind was 


The buſineſs he had fo much com. 
plained of was adjuſted while Lady 
Hardy was at Windſor, and benowhad 
it in his power either to wait her rethrh 
to London or to go down to Bath: he 
was, perhaps, debating within himfelf 
which of theſe two he ould do, when 
he received a billet from Mrs. Comode, 
with a ſmall piece of paper ineloſed in 
it; that from Mrs. Comode contaited 
theſe lines. . | 


© TO JAMES JESSAMY, £59. 

© HONOURED sin, : 
1 Juſt now have received the ineloſed 

from the lady you know of: it 
was brought by her footman, unſeal. 
ed as yon ſee, and addxeſſed to me to 
prevent ſuſpicion: her ladyſhip has a 
world of wit; bot you will eaſily 
comprehend the meaning, and not 
fail to favour with your company, at 
the appointed hour, thoſe who fo 
much deſire it. I am, with the pro- 
foundeſt reſpe&t, honoured Sir, your 


moſt devoted, and moſt faithful ſer- 
vant, b 


«a aw & @ a mm 6 Se. & 0 


0 B. Cou odr. 


P. 8. You may depend, Sir, that 
* every thing ſhall be ordered ſo 
© as you may be here in all the 
© privacy you can wiſh,” 


In the oats iece of paper he found 
theſe words. 4 Ee 


© TO MRS. COMODE. 
© PEAR MRS. COMODNE, 


© ] Came laſt night from Windſor, and 


am in prodigious want of a new 
© robe de chambre, for I am quite 
© weary and fick of thoſe I have by me; 
* therefore pray get me ſome patterns 
© of ſilks, Peek as you think 1 ſhall 
© like, I will be with you to-morrow 
at five o'cloek preciſely; to make mM 
© choice. I am, dear Comode, 
« yours, ' 555 | 
e Hak pr. 


P. 8. Be ſure you do not fail to 


" "= 
l . * * > 
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- get the filks ready againſt I 
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to Mrs. Comode, with an affurance 


that he would wait on her as ſhe doeſired: 
but he bad ſcarce diſpatched this meſ - 
ſage, when a foot man belonging to one 
Mr. Ellwood came to let him know his 
maſter entreated his company imme 
diately at his houſe, on buſineſs of the 
utmoſt importance. X 

This Mr.. Ellwood was one of * 

nilemen Who had been appointed by 
Jenny's father for the truſtees and 
guardians of his minority. He was a 
man of great fortune, great abilities, 
and yet greater integrity: our young 
hero had a thouſand obligations to. him, 

ticularly in relation to that perplex- 
ing affair he had lately been involved 
in, and which he could not ſo eaſil 
have accompliſhed without his kind af. 
litance. | 

The eldeſt ſon of this worthy per- 
ſan; had been a fellow collegian with 
Jemmy: they had lived. tagether in the 
molt perfect harmony chile at the uni 
verſuyʒ nor had the friendſhip between 
them ſlackened ſince their quitting it. 
They had nat now: ſeen each other for 
2 conſiderable time, the old gentleman, 
who Ii ved for the moſt part at his ſeat 
in Bedfordſhire, having ſent for his 
ſon, in order to make his addreſſes to a 
young lauy of that county, an heirets 
io a large eſtate. | 

The attachment Jemmy had to this 
family made him preſently comply with 
te ſum mans that had been ſent him. Mr. 
Ellwood hearing he was come, met him 
at the top of the ſtairs, and with a 
countfnance which expreſſed the inward 
latisfaction of his mind Dear Mr. 
Jeſſamy, cried he, I have news to 
tell you,, which I am certain you 
* wil. participate in the joy of g my 
„boy has gained his point, the lady 
has conſented, and we muſt go and 
ſee them tacked together. 

Jemmy had heard much talk of this 
courtſhip; and that it went on very ſut - 
ceſatully, bot · did not think · it had been 
ſo near a concluſion: he expreſſed how] 
ever, the; intereſt he took in ſo felici- 
tous an evtut in terms the moſt obliging 
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to engage you to sceompauy me to 
Ham- Hall; and here is à letter fur 
you, hich he ſent incloſed in mine; 
« Thavenct been ſo curious or ſo ill- 
mannered as to open it; but I ſuppoſe 
it is on the account I mention: pray, 
© ſee whether I am miſtak enn 
Jemmy having taken the letter out of 
his hand, inſtantly broke the ſeal; aud 
read aloud as follows een 


* TO JAMES JESSAMY, ESG. hp 
© DEAR FRIEND, mv 2 
I Have now. done with hopes, feart, 
I and faſpence; the angel I fo long 
* ſolicited has at (laſt conſented to be 
mine, and I am ſhortly to enjoy a 
© happmeſsiwhich — x Sin 
© but the want of your preſence. Y 
© I-would- fain flatter myſelf; that 


© the earneſt deſire I have to ſee you on 


this bleſt occaſion will be ſufficient+to 
bring you ta Ham- Hall; but leſt I 
Cx d be too vam in this point, have 
© entreated my father, hoſe influence 
is queſtionleſs more powerful, toomit 
nothing which may engage you to 
© accompany. him; and in expettation © 
remain, with the greateſt "Gincerity, * 
dear Jeſſamy, your maſt affectionate 
« friend, and very humble ſervant, 


H. ELLoon, “, 
This invitation very much diſcon-- 
certed Jemmy: the regard he had for- 
thoſe that made it, rendered him very 
unwilling to dene, and the double obli- 
gation he had laid himſelf under, firſt 
of meeting Lady =o at Mrs. Co- 
mode's, and ſecondly of going down to 
Bath, made him not well know how to 
comply. mannes 2 
Mr. Ell wood on perceiving he pauſedꝰ 
and ſeemediin . ſome dibemma, told him 
he would have no denial, and temon 
ſtrated to him that he could have n 
engage ments in town withrany perfor 
who were more truly his friends than 
thoſe that now deſired his company in 
Bedford ire ??ꝰ⸗ . 
Jemmy was à little uamed at the- 


„„ 

* I doubt. not, ſaid: Mr. Elwood, reluctaace he had ſhewrs to thivgourney, 
© but the goodneſs of your heart makes and could find no! bertetvexeuſe for it 
; —— with every thing that than chav/which:was indeed thefchießt 
* Fives pleaſure to your friends but motive bis having promiſed Jena to: 
a this is not all. we require of, yo: follow her to Bath, undtheexpeRtative: ' 
„ Harry muſt needs haue y du as a wit · he ikneu ſue. was in every day of cfecings- 
nels of .bis marriage; he preſſet me him arrive. 1 2 


„ IF that de all,” cried the old gen 
temen, the difficulry is eaftly remov- 
ed you haveonly towrite to her, and 
relate the occafion that keepe you 
from her ſomewhat longer than you 
* intended; and 1 will anſwer for her 
* ſhe has good-nature enough topardon 
6 4 2 1 0 4 


thing being ſtill defirous of Anding 


ſone excuſe to avoid this invitation, 


repeated the diſcourſe he had with Mr. 
Ane. and the report which was 
ſpread abbut town in relation to His 
ſuppoſed infidelity to Jenny; urging the 
nereſſity of his being with her before 
ſhe ſnhould hear any thing of it. 

Mr. Ellwood laughed at the appre- 
hen ſions he diſcovered on this account; 
replied, that it was not likely that ſuch 
an idle ftory ſhould be told her; eſpe- 
cially while ſte remained at fo great a 


diſtance from the place where it was 


invented: But in caſe, continued 
he, any malicious perſon ſhould con- 
©. vey the ſcandal to her, as the thing is 
© utterly without foundation, it may 
© be eaſily diſproved when you come 
together, and ſhe wonld allow it a 
«,weaknefs in herſelf to have given cre- 
Car 046* 79 en 72 
This, with ſome other arguments, 
aſſiſted by Jemmy's own unwillingneſs 
to diſoblige him, ſoon decided the mat- 
ter; and as Mr. Ellwood faid he pur- 
ſed to ſet out early the next morning, 
Jenny's lover took his leave to make 
what preparations were neceſſary for 
his departure, as well as to give an ac- 
count to both his miſtreſſes of what had 
happened. fic 


CH AP; xXXVII. 


CONTAINS, AMONG OTHER PARTI- 
/ CULARS, A MORE FULL EXPLA- 
- NATION OF JEMMY'S INNOCENCE 
"IN SOME THINGS WHICH 'HAD 
" VERY MUCH THE: APPEARANCE 
- * OF BEING CRIMINAL. 


EMM had no ſooner taken leave 
of Mr.-Ellwood, than he wrote to 
Lady Hardy, telling her, that an un- 
avoidable neceffity had torn him from 
his wiſhes; that he was compelled to 


go into the ct untry the next morning. 


and conſequentij/ muſt be deprived of 
the pleaſure of meeting her, as he bad 
| hoped, according to appointment but 
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added, that he ſhould. return in 2 very 
ſhort time, and then enjo the happi- 
neſs he languiſhed for. This he in- 
eloſed in another to Mrs. Comode, with 
an entreaty that ſhe would convey it as 
directed with all expedition and ſecreſy. 
That 2 diſcharged the 
truſt repoſed in her with ſo much-dili. 
ace, that on his coming home 
— from Vauxhall, — N dl 
been that evening with ſome company, 
he found a letter from Mrs. Comode, 
with another incloſed in it from Lady 
Hardy, in anſwer to his billet; the 
contents of both were as follow. 


© TO JAMES JESSAMY, ESQ, 

© monNoOURED SIR, © ˖ů / 
6 I Know not what you will find in 

> © the incloſed, though it was wrote 
* at my houſe, and I ſaw it wetted 
<-with tears, falling from a pair of the 
© moſt beautiful eyes in the world. 1 
© doubt not, however, but you will 
© ſoon dry them up: it would, indeed, 
be a great pity, that two ſuch charm- 
ing perſons ſhould have any cauſe of 
complaint againſt each other. You 
vill pardon this freedom, as it ſprings 
© from my zeal for your future happi- 
neſs, to which you may aſſure your- 
© ſelf I ſhall always be proud to con- 
tribute; being with the moſt profound 
reſpect, honoured Sir, your very faith- 
ful, and obſequious ſervant, 


ah, -- * Conops.” 

By this tude he eafily gueſſed 

what was 4 of the other, ſo 

was not ſurprized at the reproaches it 
contained, ; MH Ruud . 


© TO JAMES JESSAMY, ESQ», 
c [33 P . 


© 7 Haye juſt now received yours by 

1 the hands of Mrs. Comode; and 
© Sir Thomas being abroad, I have the 
© opportunity of Alburdening myſelf 
© of ſome part of that mingled aſto- 
© niſhment and grief your cruel epiſtle 


© has involved me in. Oh, Mr. Jeſ- 


ſamyl how can you treat with ſuch 
© indifference a woman who loves.you 
©. to diſtration ] Nothing but yourſelf 
© could ever made me believe you were 
capable of behaving: towards me in 
inis manner. Is thus rr — 
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© your ſoft expreſſions? Is this the re- 
©, compence- of the fondne(s I have 
©. ſhewn to you? You find me ready to 
© riſk-every thing for you, virtue, duty, 
« reputation; nay, the dangers of ster- 
nal ruin are too weak to deter me from 
« flying into your arms: ſhould any 
© other engagement, then, any buſineſs, 
any pleafure, have the power to 
t ſnatch you from me? 'The- excuſes 
© you make might have paſſed well 
enough with me when I was the ig- 
© norant unjudging Celia of the Woods; 
« but time, reading, and obſervation, 
© haz now informed me better; and I 
© know what a woman has a right to 
expect from the man who has a real 
© paſſion for her; but I ſee you are in- 
« ſenſible, ungrateful, yet ftill I love 
©. you; and, in ſpite of my reſentment, 
6, cannot help wiſhing you a proſperous 
©. journey, and a (ate return. You pro- 
© miſe me that it ſhall be ſpeedy; but 
I know not how to give credit to 
your words: the ſooner you come 
©. back, however, the more you will be 
© entitled to the forgiveneſs of your 
too much devoted 


s CELIA.” 


P. 8. Sir Thomas talks of taying 

in London all next winter, This 

- ©, would-be joyful news to me in- 
« deed, if 1 could flatter myſelf 
© with a belief you wiſhed it ſo; 
but dare not hope too much, af- 
* ter the cruel diſappointment 
yon have given me. | 


Till the receipt of this, Jemmy thought 
he had done with Lady Hardy till his 
return from Bedfordſhire; but he now 
found himſelf under a neceſſity either 
of writing to her again, or © giving 
her cauſe to complain of his want o 
politeneſs' as well as love. | 

With the pleaſures of an amorous 

intrigue there will be always ſome mix- 
fure of fatigue. Jemmy loved to enjoy 
the one, but was not of a humour to 
endure-much of the other, eſpecially at 
preſent ;z and the tender reproaches and 
vccuſution in this letter ſeemed to him 
ſo many impertinences, which he would 
Sadly — been able to diſpenſe with 
lumſelf from anſwerin g. 
He was alſo obliged to write to Jenny 
mat ſame night, in order to give her an 
ꝛecount of the motive that carried him 


Sam- Hall, at the yery ioſtant be was 
1 
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about to gratify his inclinations in fol- 
lowing her to Bath; but this was a 
taſk which he was far from feeling any 
reluQance in the performance of; lo 
widely different are the effects of an 
ay wg and a diſhonourable paſ- 
on!! | . 
This put me in mind of a very juſt, 
as well as beautiful, hieroglyphick, 
which I once ſaw among the paintings 
of Titian, The capital figures in the 
piecę were two Cupids, the one comi 
down from jupiter in a milk-white 
robe, his ſparkling eyes wide-open, and 
garlands in his hands, of freſh and un- 
mixed ſweets, ready to crown the braws 
of every faithſul votary: the other in a 
garment of a_duſky yellow, ſpattered 
all over with black, ſeemed alcending 
from the earth; condenſed vapours en- 
circled his head, a bandage covered his 
eyes, and in his impure hands were 
wreaths of half-ſhed faded roſes, thin- 
ly blended with thorns. and prickly bri- 
ars. a 
The ancients were extremely fond of 
expreſſing their deſigns by emblems; 
and this cuſtom, which is as old as the 
Syriac and Chaldean, is till retained, 
throughout the greateſt part of Europe, 
in the devices on their Heide ſo that, 
by looking on the eſeutcheon of any fa - 
mily, it is eaſy. to know for what great 
action it was at firſt diſtinguiſhed. And 
this, methinks, mould remind thoſe 
wha wear them to act in ſuch a manner 
as may render themſelves worthy of the 
honours acquired for them by their pro- 
genitors; otherwiſe they are no more, 
according to the words Th late author, 


© Dignify'd dregs of Britain's fallen race, 
© Honour s diſhonour, and Fame's lat diſ- 
4 grace 7 of 
But this is not a work in which re- 
monſtrances are to be expected, nor per - 
haps would be greatly reliſned; I ſhall 
therefore leave. the world ſuch as it 1s, 
and, without being much of a prophet, 
one may ſay, is like to be, and return to 
the ſubject of my hiſtory. ; » 
Jemmy wrote a long letter to his dear 
y; in which he acquainted her with 
all the particulars relating to the jour- 
ney. he was about to take, in compli- 
ance with Mr. Ellwood's igvitations ; 
and exprefcd the utmoſt diſcontent at 
an accident Which hindered him from 
| * going - 


— 


— 
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going to Bath ſo ſoon as he deſigned, 
and hoped to have done. 

Having finiſhed this, he ſet bimſelf 
about anſwering the complaint of Lady 
Hardy; which he did in terms that have 
no occaſion to be repeated, this letter 
having been already inſerted in the fifth 
chapter of this volume; to which, if 
the reader takes the trouble to turn 
back, he will ealily perceive to be the 
ſame that, by one of the caprices of 
fortune, fell into the hands of Jenny, 
and threw her into the condition there 
deſcribed. 

Jemmy, in this point, ated like ſome 
careleſs apothecaries, who, by fixing 
wrong labels on the potions they pre- 
pare, frequently deſtroy one patient by 
what would have given relief to ano- 
ther: ſo he, having ſcaled both the 
letters before he wrote the ſuperſcrip- 
tion of either, directed that he deſigned 
for Jenny to Lady Hardy; and, by 

conſequence, that for Lady Hardy to 

enny. 
: Quite ignorant of the miſchief his in- 
advertency would occaſion, he fent a 
ſervant with theſe diſpatches; the one 
to be left at Mrs. Comode's, and the 
other at the pot-houſe. 

About five the next morning, the im- 

atient Mr. Ellwood called on him in 
bis travelling coach. What unwilling. 
neſs ſoever he had teſtified for this ex- 
pedition, he had taken care that every 
thing neceffary for it ſhould be prepared 
againſt the coming of his friend; ; lo be- 
ing entirely ready, they ſet out together 
immediately, attended by the fervants 
belonging to both of them. 

The coachman having orders to make 
all the ſpeed he could, the horſes being 
full of ſpirit, the rvad good, and no 
bad accident retarding the progreſs of 
their journey, they arrived at Ham- 
Hall. that ſame evening; where it is 
not to be doubted but they were re- 
ceived by the mtended bridegroom with 
all demonſtrations imaginable of joy; 


I to the one, and affection tg the 
other. | 
The wedding was not ſolemnized till 
two days after, on account of ſome 
writings which had waited for the old 
ntleman to ſign, he having agreed to 
tle a pretty large eſtate upon his fon 
at this marriage. dk 
J will not trouble my reader with 
any deſcription of theſe nuptials, though 
they were celebrated with as mach mag · 


nificence as the rank of the perſons, and 


the place they were in, would admit of, 


without incurring the ceuſure of ya. 


nity and oſtentation. Jemmy ſaid there 


eight days, and was then obliged to tear 
himſelf away from his kind hoſts, who 
would not have ſuffered him to part ſo 
ſoon but on the ſcore of his impatience 
to be with Jenny, and the reafons he had 
given Mr. Ellwood for it. 


CHAP. xxviII. 


TREATS OF SUCH THINGS AS Tur 
AUTHOR Is PRETTY WELL CON- 
VIEKCED, FROM A Loxd SERIES 
OF OBSERVATIONS ON THE Ru- 
MAN MIND, WILL AFFORD MORE 

- PLEASURE THAN OFFENCE, EVEN 
AMONG SOME OF THOSE WHO 
MOST AFFECT A CONTRARY SEN» 
SATION., 


OW {trangely ignorant are we of 
our own hearts! How weak a de- 
N is there to be placed upon our 


eſt reſolves! So true is this maxim of 
Mr. Dryden— 


M are but children of a larger growth; 
Our appetites as apt to change as theirs, 
© And full as craving too, and full as vain,” 


Who that has heard with what re- 
luctance Jemmy went down to Bed- 
fordſhire, the inſenſibility he expreſſed 
for all the gaieties and pleaſures of the 
nuptial-fealt, and the impatience he had 
to take his leave of friends who ſo much 


deſired and valued his company; who, 


I ſay, that has been informed of all 
this, but would have thought that, ac- 
cording to the promiſe he had made to 
Jenny m his letter to her from Ham- 
Hall, he would have done little more in 
London than juſt paſs through it in his 
way to Bath? 

Vet ſee the (ſwift viciſſitude, and how 
fuddenly the rolling tide of inclination 
is capable of overturning thoſe deſigns 
which even we ourſelves have believ 
were founded' on the moſt ſolid balis, 
and impoſſible to be haken! 

But I will not detain the attention of 
my readers with any ſuperflucus fe- 
marks of my oven; the fact I a going 
to relate will be ſufficient of itlelf to 
prove the uncertain Rate of human te- 
folstion, and may ſer ve to ur e 


pride 
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pride of thoſe who depend too much on 
their own flrength of mind. rr Feb 

Jemmy, who, during his ftay in the 
country, had his whole ſoul abſorbed, 
as it were, in the thoughts of his dear 
and deſerving Jenny, bad no ſooner 
reached London than his ſtability be- 

an to flacken; and, though he did not 
ceaſe to love her with the ſame tender- 
Heſs as ever, yet that burning impa- 
tience he had ſo lately felt to be with 
her became leſs fierce on ſomething 
coming in his way which, till he ſaw, 
had almoſt ſlipped his memory. 

He came to town in a poſt-chaiſe: 
but how his inclinations ood in re- 
gard to Lady Hardy, cr whether he 
would have endeavoured to ſee her be. 
fore he went to Bath, is altogether un- 
certain; ſomething, however, happened, 
which turned the balance on her ſide, 
and reminded hith both of her and the 
promiſe he had made in that letter, 
which he doubted not but ſhe had re- 
ceived, » | | 

He alighted at a coffee-houſe, which 
he was accuſtomed to frequent ver 
much. A ſtop of coiches dapper fr 
be in the ſtreet, he ſaw Sir Thomas and 
Lady Hardy in one of them, juſt oppp- 
ſite the doof he war gbing to enter! the 
ſaw bim to, and gave him a very Ng: 
nificatit look; which wis all the ſalu- 
tation the place and company ſhe was 
in would allow of. 

A young amorous heart, I think, 
may, with bene analogy, be compared 
to tinder, as it is ready to take fire from 
every ſpark that falls. How cool ſoever 

emmy might have been ſome moments 

fore, this ſight ſufficed to revive the 
plowing embers of defire, and made 

im think it would not become him to 
negle& totally ſo kind and fair a crea» 
ure. E r 

He ſupped that night with ſome com- 


, pany he met at the coffee -houſe; but 


reſolved to ſend to her, by the way of 
Mrs. Comode, the next morning, The 
impatience of the lady, nevertheleſs, 
prevented his intentions;_ and, on his 
coming home, he was preſented with a 
letter, which, his people ſaid, had been 
of for him by a porter aboye an hour 
verore. | ; 
He opened it with ſome eagerneſs, not 
doubting from what hand it came; and 
found, as he had imagined, the cover 


from Mrs, Comode, with theſe lines. 
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ro JAMES JESSAMY, ESQ. . 
© KONOURED SIR. | 4 * 
| ] Send you whaty I dare ſay, will-be 
* A welcome preſent: your anſwer 
to it, with the utmoſt expedition, is 
requeſted to be left at my houſe, as 
uſual. I beg you, Sir, to believe that 
I ſhall always be ready to oblige you 
and the beautiful party to the-utmoſt 
df my poor power; being, with the 
2 reſpect, Sir, your moſt obe 
ent, and molt humble ſervant, to 
command, 
| B. Couopx.“ 


The contents of the incloſed were as 


follow. 
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© TO JAMES JESSAMY, ESQ. 
. | 
I See you. are in town, but am far 
" * from, afluring . myſelf you have 
any thoughts of me : the violence of 
your paſſion for your charming Jen- 
ny, and the hurry you are in to fol- 
low her to Bath, may probably have 
made you forget that there js ſuch. a 
perſon in the world as myſelf. I ſend 
this, therefore, to delice. ane, more in- 
terview, even though it ſhould be to 
take an everlaſting me” My happy 
rival would not certainly regret your 
giving that ſatis faction to a woman 
who loves you more than, perhaps, 
the is capable of doing. Honour and 
gratitude demand this from you ; to 
them I appeal, and ſhall eommit my 
cauſe, » 4 | | 
© Since you went out of town, I have 
another misfortune, added to that of 
having diſcovered your engagement 
with Jenny: Mrs. Comode has let 
her lodgings. to a perſon intimately 
acquainted with my huſband ; ſo it is 
utterly impracticable for me to ſee 
you there; and I am reduced, by this 
jece of ill-luck, to defire you will 
bnd out ſome more proge: place for 
our meeting. Whether it be at your 
own houſe, or at that of any friend 
in whom you can confide, is a matter 
of indifference to me; only remem- 
ber, that I will not yenture to a ta- 
vern, bagnio, or any ſuch publick 
place. | | 
« As I am convinced your heart, if 
not wholly laſt, is at leaſt divided, I 
ſhould have little joy ip the cootinu- 
4 * ance 
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ance of an integcourſe ſo dangerous 
to myſelf, and ſo negligently purſued 


r any apprehenſions of my perſe- 
cuting you with a paſſion. you ſeemed 


proofs of. Happy ſhould I be, in- 
deed, to find mylelf miſtaken in what 
I have ſo much cauſe to fear. See 
me once more, however; and fix the 
yet uncertain fate of her who is, with 
too much ſincerity, the unkind Jeſ. 
ſamy's (till affeQtonate and devoted 


© CELIA. 
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© P. 8. If you no longer bave any 
© love for me, let pity and good- 
nature for that you have inſpired 
* me with preyail on you not to 
© keep me in ſuſpenſe. I languiſh, 
* I am diſtratted, till I receive 
« your anſwer, with an appoint- 
© ment where and when I ſhall 
* have the opportunity of telling 
you all my ſoul is full of!“ 


This paſſionate epiſtle gave Jemmy 
much more pain than pleaſure; not that 
he was either ſurprized or troubled at 
the knowledge he found ſhe had of his 
er Jenny. He was ſen- 
ſible a thouſand accidents might reveal 


it to her; nor did he think the had any 


to have teaſed deſiring any farther * 


buſineſs to interfere with the honour. 


able addreſſes he madg-elſewhere ; and, 


by you: you need hot, therefore, be had ſhe eyer queſtioned. him upon that 
uote ſubject, would not have eyaded or de- 


ried the truth, Eq, — 1 
But it vexed him a good deal to find 
that the providing a place for their 
meeting was required of him. What. 
ever amorous intrigues he had hitherto 
been engaged in, had been accompanied 
with no difficulties ; they had fallen in 
his way without apy pains of his own 
he had neyer been put to the trouble of 
forming any contriyances for the carry. 
ing them on; and the injunction now 
1210 upon him was a thing no leſs new 
than diſagreeable to him, 

Neves Bad he been ſo much puzzled 
in his whole life: he judged it highly in- 
convenient, for many reaſons, to make 
an appointment with her at his own 
houſe; and, as ſhe had excepted againſt 
all thoſe he ſhould readily have pro- 

ſed, he might well be at a very great 

oſs to whom he ſhould apply on ſuch 
an occaſion, 

What courſe he took in this perplex · 
ing dilemma, and what conſequences 
attended this adventure, as well as the 
cataſtrophe of many others mentioned 
in this work, the reader, if he has pa- 
tience to wait, will find fully ſet forth 
and explained in the ſucceeding vo» 
Jume, 53, REN 
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VOLUME THE THIRD. 


CHAP. 1 


gHEWS TRE CHARACTER OF JEM- 
MY IN A LIGHT WHICH" WILL 
"BE THOUGHT WORTHY OF AP= 
PROBATION-BY SOME READERS, 
AND EQUALLY RIDICULED BY 
OTHERS, : 4 


O W much ſoever Jemmy 
was taken up, on going to 
H 4 bed, with the thoughts of 
when and where he ſhould 
| meet with his miſtreſs ac- 
7 cCording to her deſire, he 
did not forget, next morning, an ap- 
pointment he had made to breakfaſt 
with a gentleman, in order to look over 


lome curioſizies that had been brought 


from Rome at the laſt jubilee, 

In bis way thither, as he was paſſing 
by the door of a great mercer, he was 
ſorprized with the ſight of Lady Hardy 
ſtarting out upon him; and, before he 
had time to ſpeak, or, indeed, to think 
whether he ought to do ſo in that place 
orno—* Well, Mr. Jeſſamy, ' cried ſhe, 
ita low voice, What anſwer may I 
expect to the letter I ſent laſt night? 
Such one, Madam, replied he, 


* as, I hope, will give you no future 


# cauſe to reproach me. 


boni be glad {aid pe, and 


was going on; but ſomething, which 
will hereafter be diſcovered, prevented 
her, and ſhe ran back into the ſhop in 
the greateſt hurry and confuſion; JIem- 
my imagined that the fight of ſome per- 
ſon who knew her had given her this 
alarm ; but as it was improper to fol- 
low her, and he did not chuls to ſaun+ 
ter about the ſtreet in hopes of ſpeak- 
ing to her again, he went directly to the 
place where he was expected. | 

He ftaid no longer at this vifit than 
mere civility required. The taſk en- 
joined him by Lady Hardy ran very 
much jn his head, and he could not be 
eaſy till he had found ſome means or 
other of performing it. 

He was returning home ſo deeply 
buried in cogitation, that, though he 
went through the Park, which at that 
time was very full of company, he ſaw 
not nor took notice of any body in it, till 
Bellping meeting him in his unuſual 
muſing, accoſted him with a flap on the 
ſhoulder, accompanied by theſe lines, 
borrowed from Farquhar's Recruiting 
Officer— | 


* Spleen, thou worſt of ffends below, 
Fly, I conjure thee, by this magick blow]? 


© What, in the name of wonder, 
purſued he, has wrought this trans- 
« formation? What faircruel ſhe has the 
, , . L | . 6 power 
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0 r to engroſs you to herſelf, and 
make you abſent amidſt a throng ot 
© beavties??* - | N 

The fight of him, together with the 
ſalutation he had given him, put ſem- 
my in mind of ſdmething he had never 
thought on before: Faith, Bellpine, 
anſwered he, laughing, your gueſs is 
© partly right; I was thinking of a la- 
© dy, though no eruel one, and juſt 
© wiſhing for ſuch a friend as you.” 

© Then here Iams propos, cried the 
other: © what act of friendfhip am I to 
be employed in? Come home with 
< me, and I will tell you, replied Jem+ 
my. With all my heart,” ſaid Bell- 
pine; I will only ſpeak to a couple of 
© gentlemen I fee-yonder, and be after 
© you in a moment“ 

Jemmy was now aſtoniſhed at his 
own ſtupidity; fo anxious as he had 
been to find a proper place for the con- 


ſummation of his ameur with Lady 


Hardy, yet he had never once thought 
of having recourſe to Bellpine for that 
e who was à fingle man, had 

andſome lodgings, and looked upon 
by him as ſuffictently his friend to 
oblige him in a much greater matter than 
the uſe of his apartment ſor a few 


rs. : 4 : ; . +1 
He walked flowly on, and the other 
dvertook him before he reached his own 
door. As ſobn as they were come inte 
the houſe; and ſhut up together, Jemmy 
told him, that having a fmall affair of 
gallantry with a woman of condition, 
who would not venture to any houſe of 
deren teſort, the fuvour he requeſted of 
im was to lend him his lodgings to en- 
tertain her in. 5 
Io this the other replied, that h 
was glad of the opportunity of contri- 
buting to his pleaſures: But, ſaid/he, 
# we muſt be very cautious; my land- 
lady, you -mult know, is a formal 
piece of ſtuff, and piques herſelf 
mightily on the reputation and ho- 
neſty of her houſe; I will therefore 
ſneak prlvately out before you come, 
that ſhe may not know that I am 
abroad; and when my man has ſhew.- 
ed you and your fair companion up 
ſtairs; he ſhall tell the old cant that 
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ſit me. 
Bellpine looked extremely thought- 


ful all the time he was «crys which 


Jemmy interpreting 83 the eſſe of his 


you are relations of mine come to vi- 
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great zeal and eare that every thin 
ſhould'be conducted 1o his ſatisfa&ion 
heartily embraced and thanked him for. 
The other grew every moment more 
ſerious: but a{ked him on what day 
and what Hour, he intended to bring 
his miſtreſs. «* That muſt depend up. 
on herſelf,” ſaid Jemmy, and what 
© opportunity chance and our good for. 
tune may befriend us with; but I ſhall 
take care to give you timely notice.” 
6 8 reſumed Bellpine, ag 
© this affair is to be a mighty ſecret, 1 
c muſt not be truſted with the name of 
this fine lady. No, friend,” replied 
Jemmy, you mult excuſe me there; 
* the is a perſon of faſhion, and'a mar- 


* ried woman,'—* Aye, returned Bell. 


pine, in a yoict ſcarce articulate, throy h 
is inward agitations; and you might 
* have added too, a lewd, a baſe, and 
© a moſt ungrateful woman,” 

What do you mean, Sir ?* demand. 
ed Jemmy, fomewhat ſtartled at his 
looks and manner of ſpeaking. * Be. 
© fore I anſwer you, cried Bellpine, 
« tell me, I conjure you, by all our 
* friendſhip, tell me truly, whether you 
© have yet enjoyed het?“ No, por 
my honour!” replied” the other, |:1! 
more ſurprizsd; bat whierefort do you 
* aſk? She is perhaps your miſtreſs.” 
Would to Heaven;* ſaid Bellpine, 
that ſhe were mine, or yours, or any 
man's miſtreſs, ſo ſhe were not my 
uncle's wife; and Vigftifed with the 
name of Lady ogy * 
Never was any one in a greater con- 
ſter nation _— — was on hearing 
this; he had been told, indeed, ſome- 
what concerning his having an uncle 
who'had married 4 girl of mean extrac- 
tion, but knew nothing of his name, or 
the particulats of the ſtory. What!” 
cried he haſtily, © is Sir Thomas Har- 
F dy your uncle?” © f 

© Yes,” replied” the other ſullenly; 
© he is my mother's brother, and I was 
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always locked upon as his undoubt- 


ed heir; but by bis marriage with this 
© Jezebel I am like to be defrauded of 
© ah eſtate of upwards of two thouſand 
pounds a year.” 

Jemmy having by this time a little 
recovered himſelf from his ſurprize, was 
very much affected at theſe laſt words: 
« You ſhall not be à loſer by any act of 
© mine,” ſaid he: if Lady Hardy wete 
+ mbre 'handfome than ſhe is, and ! 

os. nn 
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© loyed her more than I ever did, be aſ· 
"ſured IL. would henceforth. for ever: 
ſhun her preſence, and forego the gra- 
« tification of my defies, rather than 
« be guilty of attempting any thing 
« which might bappen to prove an in- 
« jury to my friend.“ 8 

« This is generous, indeed, cried 
Bellpine, embracing bim, and what 
« I could have ex from no man 
but yourſelf, You will pardon, dear 
Sir, contipved he, the warmth of 
« ſome expreſhons I may have let fall ; 
but I cannot keep my temper in due 
© bounds whenever I think on my un- 
© cle's dutage, and the misfortunes 1 
© may poſſibly be reduced to by it. 

After many repeated aſſurances on 
the one fide, and retributions on the 
other, Jemmy bethought himſelf of aſk - 
ing him how it came into his head to 
gueſs that Lady Hardy, of all woman 
kind, was the miſtreſs he had ſpoke of, 
and intended to have brought to his 
lodgings. 

It can be called, indeed, no more 
' than a conject ure, replied Bellpine, 
yet was it ſuch a conjecture as amount- 
ed almoſt to a certainty. You know, 
purſued be, that you ſpoke to her this 
i morning at the door of a ſhop in 
* Chandoy Street; I was fitting in a 
* parlour. window juſt oppoſtte to it, 
© and had the opportunity of beholding 
© with what hurry of looks and mo- 
tion her impudent ladyſhip flew ont 
to meet you; and hew preſently af- 
ter conſcious guilt and fear. at fight 
* of me in turning her head that way, 
* made her leave yon, and reure with 
as much precipitation as {ke had come 
* out. This, went he ſtill en, was 
enough to give à ſtrange ſuſpicion of 
your intimacy, and I thought to have 
* aſked you by what means you came 
to be fo well acquainted. with one of 
* our family: but you prevented me, 
* by making a requeſt which con- 
firmed me in what I had ſo much rea- 
* ſon to believe before; and alſo that 
you were entirely ignorant of the near 
* relationſhip between me and that. vile 
* woman.” | 

f Y6u do me juſtice, faid Jemmy; 
* nothing cauld be farther from my 
* thoughts than that ſhe was your aunt; 
* I knew her before ſhe had any expec- 
* tation of being ſo, and when ſhe was 
much more innocent than I fear ſhe 


nat preſent.” He then, on thy de- 
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fire of the other, related the manner of 
his firſt acquaintance with Celia of the 
Woods, and the many accidents which 
had intervened, and hindered the com - 
pletion of what at that time be ſo ar- 
dently had defired, and the ſeemed not 
very averſe to grant. 

On his having finiſhed this recital— 
* When 1 conſider,” ſaid Bellpine, 
* what you are, and what "the was at 
© the time of her acquaintance with you 
in the wood, I could almoſt pity her 
© for not being able, even after mar- 
* riage, to baniſh an idea fo 1 ble, 
* and which had made the firſt impreſ- 
c 
© it is not for your ſake alone ſhe bas 
tranſgreſſed the rules of virtue, and 
even of decency: others have 
© the too great warmth of her conſtitu- 
tion; ſome unqueſtionable inftances 
© of this have come to my knowledge; 
© be aſſured I ſpeak not this out of ma- 
« lice, nor, in regard of my uncle's ho- 
© nour, would mention it at all, if 1 
did not think it might ſerve to forti- 
« fy you in the reſolution you have tak 
en of never ſceing her any more.” 

A ſort of contemptuous fmile {; 
itſelf all over Jemmy's face at this ſup- 
poſition: he aſſured Bellpine that there 
was no occahon for any proofs of that 
lady's levity to — 
promiſe he had made; aud that as he 


fon on her heart; but, my dear friend, 


him to keep the 


never was poſſeſſed of any more than 


a tranſient inclination for her, he could 


throw it off without fechng the leaſt 


pain, * Whatever anecdotes, there- 
fore, faid he, * you favour me with, 
6 2 only ſerve te gratify my curio- 
s t > 121 "re " 

Bellpine was, however, preparing to 
recollect the paſſages he had to relate; 
but their diſcourſe had already taken 
up fo much time, that before he could 
begin, a fervant came inte the room, 
and told his maſter that dinner was 
upon table. Well, then, faid Jem- 
my to his gueſt, you mult do penance 
+ with me; a batehelor's table is al- 
© ways thinly ſerved; but I indulged 
* ſomewhat too plentifully. laſt night, 
© ſo mortify to · day with a boiled chick - 
« en and ſmall beer. 

In ſpeaking theſe words he took Bell - 
pine by the hand, and led him into an: 
other room, vhereit is not to be doubt - 


ed but thgt they found more covers al- 


ready 


laced than he had made men- 
tion o | : 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, II. 


CONTAINS, BESIDES OTHER MAT - 
TERS, SOME FARTHER PARTICU- 
LARS RELATING TO LADY. HAR- 
DY, WHICH SHE DID NOT THINK 
PROPER TO MAKE ANY MENTION 
. OF TO JEMMY, IN THE DETAIL 
SHE HAD GIVEN HIM OF HER Ab- 
VENTURES. 


INNER was no ſooner over, all 
the appurtenances of it removed, 

and the ſervants withdrawn, than Bell - 
pine began the little narrative he had 
promiſed, in theſe or the like terms: 

© It was always my cuſtom,” ſaid he, 
© even from my childhood, to go to 
© Oxfordſhire, and pay my reſpects to 
© my uncle three or four times a year; 
© nor did I refrain continuing to give 
© him this mark of my duty and af- 
© feftion after his marriage: though, 
© as you may ſuppoſe, it was an event 
© which gave me great uneaſineſs. 

The firſt time I ſaw my new aunt, 
© T found her buſily employed in learn- 
ing French, muſick, and dancing. 
She ſeemed, and I believe really was, 
no leſs defirous of becoming miſtreſs 
of thoſe accompliſhments than her 
fond huſband was that ſhe ſhould be 
ſo, paſſing all thoſe hours he ſuffered 
her from his preſence either in read- 
ing ſome books which he had pre- 
ſented to her, or in the ſtudy of the 
leſſons given her by her maſters; her 
behaviour was alſo full of humility 
and courteſy: in a word, as much as 
I was prejudiced againſt her, which I 
confeſs I greatly was, I could ſeeno- 
thing in her to condem during this 
viſit, which laſted near three weeks, 
and as unwilling that my uncle ſhould 
think I took any umbrage at the 
change of his condition. 
J went not down again till fix 
months after, having been detained in 
London by a long fit of lickneſs, which 
it was thought would have been my 
laſt: but, good God! how ſtrange a 
transformation had happened in the 
family in that time! On my arrival, 
moſt of the old ſervants were remov- 
ed, and new ones in their places; all 
my aunt's preceptors were diſmiſſed, 
and her ladyſhip, inſtead of the trac- 
table,obliging creature I had left her, 
was now grown haughty, ſullen, and 


© reſerved; ſcarce ſpoke but in her huſ. 
© band's preſence, and then with only 
an aſſumed ſoftneſs, In ſhort, ey 

© thing was the very reverſe of what it 
© had been, except my uncle himſelf, 
and he too, I thought, appeared leſs 
© chearful and ſatisfied than uſual, 

* But what the moſt amazed me was, 
to find that in the change of dome. 
ticks was included an old gentlewo. 
man who had lived with my uncle 
tor ſeyen or eight and twenty years, 
in quality of a houſekeeper, and be. 
ing a diſtant relation of my father's, 
and reduced by misfortunes to go to 
ſervice, had been recommended by 
my mother to take care of-his affairs; 
which truſt ſhe ſo well diſcharged, 
and. gave my uncle ſuch content, that 
be uſed frequently to ſay, that as 
long as they both lived, Jamiſon, for 
ſo ſhe 18 called, and he ſhould never 

art, > 

I took the liberty of aſking my 
© uncle what was become of her; but 
© he only replied, that ſhe was a fool- 
* iſh-woman; that he had diſcharged 
© her; and that he had done with her: 
© I rejoined, that I boped ſhe had been 
© gvilty of nothing to incur his, diſ- 
« pleaſure, *© I tell you,“ cried he, 
« peeviſhly, „ ſhe-is a fooliſh imperti- 
«© nent woman: ſay no more about 
«© her.” I obeyed; but could not keep 
myſelf from putting ſome queſtions 
concerning her removal to thoſe of 
the ſervants who had lived there in 
her time; but could get no other an- 
ſwer from any of them than a ſhake 
of the head, or a ſhrug of the thoul- 
der. All this encreaſed my wonder; 
but on hearing ſhe was at preſent 
boarded at a little farm- houſe about 
three or four miles off, I got one of 
my uncle's horſes, and went thither 
one morning, under pretence of rid - 
ing for the air. 

© Notwithſtanding the good creature 
received me with the greateſt joy 1ma- 
ginable, I found the utmoſt ditticul- 
ty in prevailing on her to acquaint 
me with the. reaſon of her having left 

a place where ſhe had been ſo uſe. 
14 well as ſo much reſpectedʒ and 
all I could get from her for a g 
while was, that Sir Thomas had gow 
no occaſion for a houſekeeper, hav- 
ing ſo good a lady, and ſuch like eva- 
five antwers; which convincing me 
\ there was ſome myſtery in the _ 
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ö « your own fake, to keep it ſecret,” © ſhe deſired, and ſhe went on. 
4 After this, ſhe vſked me if 1 did « The deceitful creature,“ reſumed 
; © pot remember that the Tiſt time I was © ſhe,” © hung about me all the time ſhe 
, © down, there was a young French Hu- * was ſpeaking, with ſuch a ſhew of 
t © gonot, who made pant of the family, © innocence'and grief, that at laſt, 1 
$ © and had been agreed with by Sir” © am aſhamed to fay it, her tears, her 
r © Thomas to teach her ladyſhip the lan- © ſeeming penitence, her humihation, 
r ( guage for two guineas a month and © melted me into pity, and T promiſed 
© his board, I told her I knew'very „ never to mention What I had diſco- 
y © well there had been ſuch a man, and “ vered, on condition (he would never 
t © ſhe proceeded to inform me, that this “ repeat her offenceg and alto that the 
. © fellow preſently grew a prodigious © ſhould make ſome pretence to Sir 
d „favourite with Lady Hardy;'thar'ſhe © Thomas for getting the vile ſeducer 
2 © was always praiſing him, and was'ſo of her honour removed out of the fa- 
n © extravagantly Afty-as even to aſk the * i ey N e a 
. © maids it they did not think Monſicur “ This ſhe bound herſelf by the moſt 
e, L Nove was a very handſome man. „ foltmn imprecation to perform; but, 
[= „ This,** ſaid Mrs. Jamiton, “ occa- © alas! one day, another, and another, 
it 6 ſionedd whiſpers in the family, which „ ſtill came on, and paſſed away with - 
p « were little to her ladyſhip's advan- „ out any proof, or even probability 
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© made me the more ſolieſtous for an 
| 25001519 nay ** 


explanation 8 , 
I prefſed}; however; in ſuch ſtrong 


terms, that ſhe at laſt conſented to 


„ farigfy me e Von aunts a baſe 


«-woman;” ſail the; „and qeſerves to 


be en poſed but as N as Sir Thomas 
«has uſed me; 1 Mould be ſorry that 
«-he mould be made the Jeſt of the 


«eounty, therefore would not men- 


« ton what J am going to relate to 
% any perſon in the wor lu beſides your- 
«[elfy nor even to you, if 1 did not 
«know you would be obliged, for 


« tape; but, for my part, Treally look - 
„ed upon her behaviour as the effect 


of Rmplieity, and not of guilt, as 
«© ſane of them imagined; till happen 
ing to po to the beſt chamber tu Fe 
thing was in order, as I had 
müde it be eleaned the day before, 
* who did Fee there but my lay and 


«every 


* this La Noye upon the bed together; 


they had forgot, it ſeems, to faſten 
the poſture I furprized 
* them in admitted no doubt of their 


the door, an 


* guilt; I was ſo thunder-ſtfuck, that 


193 
© ſcarce knew what I did; therefore, 
dear Mrs. Jamiſon, do not ruin me; 
„ do not tell Sir Thomas; indeed I 
% will "never be 'pvilty of the like 
OSA SISA #137129 A404 | 

could not for bear interrupting the 
good woman in this part of her ſtory,“ 
ſad Bellpine, by venting my indig- 
nation in a volley of curſes on the 
© ſearidal of our family; but the con- 
« jured me to moderate my paſſion, and 
© reſolve to ſhew no future marks of 
"it, or proteſted ſhe would reveal no 
© forther; I gave my promiſe to do as 


« of the ſincerity of her converſion; 
*« ſhe took tare, indeed, bot to be ſur- 
4% prized in the manner ſhe had been; 
40 bt T eafily faw by Sir Thomas's be- 


% haviour, and ſome words he let fall 


„ in caſual converfition, that chere 
« us no thought of parting with this 
„% French fellow till her ladyſhip Was 
„ made perfect in the language. 

„ exprefſe] my ſentiments very 
«© plainly to her on this head, on which 
«6 ſhe told me that Monfſieur had not 
© taken any freedoms with her fince 


* bad not the power to go either «© the time I catched them together, 
© forward of backward; but ſtood mo- and that he had ſwarn never to at- 
* Honleſs as a Rock; the fellow ſtarted © teinpt the, ke again; and added, 


up, and ruſhed by me out of the 


* rom: my lady, you may be fore, * 
uns in confuſton enough; ſhe ran 


* tome; threw herſelf at my feet, burſt 
into tears; and cried—** Dear Jami- 
ben, do hot betray me!“ “ Oh, 


Meda '“ ſaid I, .“ I never thought 


de have ſeen what I have ſeen.” 


VF was” half aſleep,“ rejoined the, 
Aan be came inte the room, and I 


„that though ſhe wopld he glad to get 
« "rid of him, and could not endure the 
„ ſight öf him, yet ſhe could find no 
« excule to make to Sir Thomas for 
«© leaving off learning French, till ſhe 
„% was become miſtreſs of it, which ſhe 
«+ was far from being as vet.. 
«© "This not ſatisfying me, Irenewed 
« my removfirarttrs to ber ag often as I 


e hadanvpportvhity; but I ſoon found, 
a U 


6 that 
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aimed at, ſhe rather ſeemed more 
hardened by them; every time I 
ſpoke ſhe anſwered in a more lofty 

rain; and at laſt told me that ſhe 
would not be teazed; that it was ſuf- 
ficient ſhe did not repeat her fault, 
and as for the reſt ſhe knew what was 

roper to be done, and would not be 
kept in leading- ſtrings by any ſer- 


 yant of her huſband's. 


% I nowplainly ſaw, that ſhe was no 
leſs wicked, though more wary, than 
ſhe had been; I was troubled at the 
ſhame ſhe would bring upon my ma- 
ſter, and was debating within my- 
ſelf whether or not I ſhould relate 
to him the diſcovery I had made, 
andall that had paſſed upon it between 
us, when an unforeſeen accident 
ſaved me the pains of thinking any 


* farther on the matter. 


« Her ladyſhip, who, as you may 
ſuppoſe, was never much reſpected 
by the ſervants, on account of her 
birth, became every. day 'leſs fo 
through the ſtrong ſuſpicion they 


had of her incontinency; but the in- 
4c 


ſolence of her gallant was intolerable 
to all of them, eſpecially to Hum- 
phrey, who being the oldeſt ſervant 
in the houſe, except myſelf, would 
not ſubmit to the impertinent com- 
mands of that French renegado; this 
cauſing many quarrels, he reſolved 
to leave Sir Thomas' ſervice; but, 


before he went, had opportunity of 
| 2 himſelf on thoſe who were 


the occaſion of his doing ſo. 

I was one morning with Sir Tho- 
mas in his cloſet, ſettling my ac- 
counts, as Ialways did every month, 
when this Humphrey came running 


in, and told him that my lady was in 
the ſummer-houfe at the farther end 


of the garden, and deſired he would 
come to her that minute, for there 


«was a great curioſity to be ſeen there. 
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What ittle fancy has ſhe got in her 


head, I wonder? ſaid Sir Thomas; 
but Iwill go..“ Your honour muſt 
comeimmediately,” cried the fellow, 
or the fight will be gone. Well, 
well,” replied he, '** the muſt be hu- 


moured.“ In ſpeaking this he threw 


down the papers, and hurried away 
as faſt as the burden of his years 


would let him. 


I ftaid ſome little time in the clo- 


6 ſet, expecting Sir Thomas would 
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that inſtead of working the effe& I © 


« ſoon return; but finding he did not, 
4 left it, and went down. I had juſt 
6s got to the bottom-of the ſtairs, when 
* he came in, followed by my lady, 
6 both of them with countenances 
« ſtrangely diſcompoſed.  ** Sirrah!” 
«« ſaid he, very angrily to Humphrey, 
«© who happened to be in the paſſage, 
4% how dare you tell me that your lady 
«© wanted to ſpeak with me in the ſum- 
© mer - houſe? —“ Sir,“ replied the 
© fellow, with the greateſt aſſurance, 
% I ſaw my lady and the young French- 
© man run thither very fait fol thought 
« there might be ſomething very extra- 
% ordinary to be ſeen; ſo made bold to 
« tell your honour of it.. You are 
& an jmpudent raſcal “ cried Sir Tho- 
% mas, and went up flairs; ſtill fullow- 
« ed by my lady. | 

61 2 what all this meant, 
« but was ſoon after informed of the 
e whole matter. The fellow, it ſeems, 
« being convinced in his own mind 
& that my lady and this Frenchman 
« were too great, had watched all their 
« motions, and finding that they re- 
« tired almoſt every morning into this 
% ſummer- houſe, when they knew Sir 
«© Thomas was reading, or otherwiie 
«© employed in his cloſet, he had taken 
te this method of giving the injured 
tc huſband an opportunity of detecting 
© 6 1 Aid prove of 
« I did not a of Humphrey's 
* . na this point; and told 
„ him, that Jet the matter be how 1! 
« will, he muſt not hope to keep his 
« place after what he had done. He 
« replied, that he did not care how ſoon 
*© he was diſcharged; that he had got 
te money enough to ſet up an ale · houſe, 
tc and would not ſtay in any ſervice 
« where he muſt be inſulted by people 
c no better born than himſelf, and not 
&« half ſo honeſt.” | | 

Here, ſaid Bellpine, I could not 
© forbear interrupting Mrs. Jamiſon a 
© ſecond time, by aſking her how the 
© ſhameful pair behaved on the approach 
© of my uncle. ' All that can be 
% known of that of the ſtory, 
©. replied ſhe, * I was told by the gar- 
% dener, who happened to be at work 
4 very near the place. He ſaid, that 
c Sir Thomas, on finding the door 
© made faſt, knocked, and called to be 
« let in; but no anſwer being made, be 
« beckoned' the gardener to him, and 
& bid him clamber up to the wings, 
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« and get in that way; but on his at- 
«. tempting to do ſo, the door was open- 
« ed by thoſe within, and Sir Thomas 
« having gained entrance, the man 
« withdrew, and went again to his 
« work. He told me that the French- 
„% man came out in a few minutes, 
« looking very pale and diſcompoſed, 
« and that neither Sir Thomas nor his 
« lady appeared in a much better con- 
« dition, though they ſtaid ſome time 
e after, as he ſuppoſed, to talk the bu- 
« fineſs over. 

What paſſed between them on this 
« ſcore, purſued Mrs. Jamiſon, “ is 
« impoſſible to be known; all that I 
« can tell you is, that Monſieur La 
6. Noye was diſmiſſed entirely from the 
« family within two hours after; that 
« my lady either was or pretended to 
© be very ſick, and Sir Thomas ap- 
« peared in a worſe humour than ever 
I had ſeen him. Humphrey was diſ- 
& charged that ſame day; and the next 
« day the poor gardener and two other 
© ſervants, for what reaſons I know not, 
« ſhared the ſame fate : indeed, I little 
thought it would alſo have been mine; 
t but all the diſtinction I had to boaſt 
« of from the reſt was, to be the laſt 
© turned off.” 

Bellpine was going on, when Jemmy 
was called ſuddenly away to a gentle- 
woman, who his ſervant told him was 
very earneſt to ſpeak with him. Who 
this perſon was, and what her buſineſs, 
the reader:ſhall not wait long to be in- 
formed | 


IF1T-CANNOT BE SAID TO DESERVE 
ANY ENCOMIUM,. IT MUST AT 


LEAST BE ALLOWED TO STAND. 


IN NO NEED OF AN APOLOGY. 


"ns perſon whom Jemmy had 
1 been told was ſo importunate to 
ſee him was no other than Mes. Comode. 
Lady Hardy, after having been obliged 


to leave him ſo abruptly in the morning, 


vent directly to this woman, and com- 
miſhoned her to find bim either at his 
"own houſe; or wherever elſe he could 
be heard of, in order to excuſe her be- 
haviour, by relating the accident which 
bad occaſioned it; and alſo to know of 


8 | 


bimſelf if he had pou t of a conve- 
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This neceſſary woman delivered her 
meſſage with the utmoſt punRuality; 
and added, that ſhe was extremely ſorry 
for not having at preſent an apartment 
to accommodate them with: But your 
© honour may depend, ſaid ſhe, that 
nothing in my power ſhall be want- 
0 ing to oblige both you and the good 
| *. 

Jemmy received all this with great 
coolneſs, and only told her that ady 
Hardy ſhould have a full declaration of 
his ſentiments in a leiter that ſame even- 
ing—* Which,” faid he, © I will direct 
© under a cover to you, as uſual; and 
© perhaps, will be the laſt trouble I 
© ſhall give you.” 

She ſeemed pretty much aſtoniſhed' 
on hearing him ſpeak in this manner, 
and was going to make ſome reply; 
but he told her he had a friend within 
whom he could not leave alone any 
longer, ſo begged her pardon, and rung 
the bell for a ſervant to open the door. 

He pauſed for ſome moments before 
he returned to Bellpine, confidering 
whether he ſhould inform bim of the 
viſit he had juſt received; but as he was 
ſo nearly intereſted in the honour of 
Sir Thomas Hardy, he thought it'beſt 
not to ſay any thing to him of an affair 


which was of no conſequence in itſelf, 


and would only ſerve to add to the 
chagrin he was already in, 
he other no ſooner ſaw him re- en · 
ter the room, and that he was prepared 
to give attention to what he had to ſay, 
than he reſumed his diſcourſe in words 
to this effect. 
© There is now little remaining to 
© inform you of, ſaid he; * Mrs. Ja- 
© miſon only told me, that for three or 
four days after La Noye way diſ- 
© miſſed, her infamous ladyſhip kept 
her chamber; whether by the order 
of Sir Thomas, or that ſhe was really 
« indiſpoled, ſhe could not be certain; 
5 but during that time her artifices ſo 
far prevailed upon him, that he not 
only diſcharged all thoſe ſervants. 
© whom he thought had any ſuſpicion 
of her crime, but alſo forbad them 
© from ever coming within his doors 
© again on any pretence whatſoeyer. 
I then aſked her, if ſhe thought my 
uncle was really convinced of the in- 
fidelity of his wife. As much as 
% I am myſelf,” replied ſhe, ** though” 
« he will not ſeem to be ſo, becauſe 
the exceſſive fondneſs he has for ber 
Uz « will 
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« will not ſuffer him to part from 
« her. 8 

« J rather think,“ ſaid J, * that he 
c ſtands in awe of the juſt ridicule of 
« the world, for having married, at his 
« years, a girl whoſe conduct obliged 
© him to get rid of in ſo ſhort a time.“ 
it may be owing partly to the one, 
« and partly to the other of theſe mo- 
c tives, anſwered ſhe; “ but how- 
« ever that may be, I can aſſure you, 
« that he will ſuffer nobody to come 
4 near him, that he imagines has the 
6 leaſt ſuſpicion of her virtue. 

46% This is ſufficiently evident in the 
« caſe of La Noye,” added ſhe: „ but 
% T can give you another inſtance fince 
4 the baniſhment of her Frenchman; 
c ſhe has been catched in pretty cloſe 
& conference with a young gentieman, 
« who has been for ſome time a gueſt 
& at a neighbouring ſeat. Though 
4 Sir Thomas has been told that a fine 
% diamond ring, which her ladyſhip 
« pretended to hive loſt, has been ſeen 
© on the finger of that ſpark, he only 
« affected to laugh at the intelligence, 
„ and has ſince broke off all acquain- 
© tance with the perſon from whom he 

& received it.“ 

This is the ſum of that account 
given me by Mrs. Jamiſon; and I 
© muſt be in fact as ſtupid as my uncle 
6 aff: As to be, if I doubted the truth 


of it. Judge then, my dear friend,” 


continued he, © of the unhappineſs of 
my ſituation; I am every moment in 
danger of being deprived of my inhe- 
© ritance by the incontinency of this 
vile woman; and if I make any at- 
© tempt te detect herinfamy, am equal- 
ly in danger of loſing it by my uncle's 
diſpleaſure. | 

Jemmy could not help agreeing with 
kim, that there was, EF {ſomewhat 
extremely precarious in his caſe; but 
tols him, he ought to conlole himſelf 
with this reflection, that as Lady Hardy 
had never yet been pregnant, ſhe might, 
10 all probability, not be ſo while Sir 
Jbemsas Hardy lived, 

£ttex this the converſation between 
them turped on various ſubjects, till 
Bellpine, having an engagement that 
evening, took bis leave; but before 
they parted, Jemmy told him, that his 
buſinels in London being now entirely. 
finiihed, he intended to ſet qut the next 
morning for Bath, wheze he, knew Jen» 
ny by this time expected him. 


. 7 — 4%. 


Bellpine was not altogether ſo much 
chagrined at this intelligence as he 
would have been Tome. days before; 
for, though he would have been glad 
to have kept him from Jenny, yet he 
was pleaſed at his removing bimfelf 
out of the way of Lady Hardy. Men 
who are themſelves deceitful, are al- 
ways flow in giving credit to the ha- 
cerity of others; he had not enough 
depended on the promiſe Jemmy had 
made of breaking off all intercourſe 
with his aunt, til] he found him re- 
ſolved to go from the place the was in, 
and to which it was not likely he ſheuld 
return till ſhe had left it, as he had 
heard Sir Thomas ſay he intended to 
ſtay but a few days longer. | 

But not even this demonſtration of 
his friend's honour towards him had 
the power of touching his ungrateſul 
heart with any remorſe for what he had 
done, or of obliging him to deſiſt from 
the proſecution of his wicked attempt 
to break the union between him ard 
Jenny; as the reader muſt have ob- 
ſerved by the letter he ſent to her under 
the character of a ſuppoſed rival, and 
the invidious hints he threw out in the 
viſit he made her on her arrival in 
town, . 

As for Jemmy, he was not much ſur- 
prized at the account given him of La- 
dy Hardy's conduct; by the little he 
had ſeen of her behaviour ſince his re- 
newing an acquaintance with her inthe 
character ſhe now bore, he was perfectly 
convinced that ſhe had a great genius, 
as well as inclination,for intrigues; and 
had alſo often imagined that an amour, 
ſuch as ſhe was about to enter into with 
him, was not a thing in which ſhe was 
altogether; unpractiſed. He was not, 
therefore, ſorry that his friendſhip for 
Bellpine obliged him to difcontinue an 
amorous correſpondence with her; and 
as 1t was an affair at preſent not of his 
own ſeeking, and he had given iato not, 
through the force of paſſion, but merely 
for the ſake of amuſement, cannot be, 
ſuppoſed to give him any pangs in 
quitting. i # 

He thought it a great pity, however, 
that a woman, endowed by nature with 
beauty, wit, and every thing requiſite 
to adorn the ſtation to which ſhe was 
raiſed, ſhould know ſo little how. to 
improve or to deſerye the good fortune 
that had befallep her; and, in this ſerious 
humour, remembering the penn 
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had given to her emiſſary of _— 
full declaration of his ſentiments by 
way of letter, fat down immediately, 
and wrote to her in the following man- 


ner. 
© TO LADY HARDY, 


©MADAMy 
« 1 Know not how you will reliſh this 
* epiſtle; but am very certain you 
c ovght to look upon it as the greateſt 
c proof both of love and friendſhip that 


© can be given by man: he not there- , 


« fore ſtartled, when TI tell you I muſt 
© ſee you no more. It is for your ſake, 
and yours alone, that I ha taken 
© this reſolution, and tear mytelf awa 
from all the joys which beauty, fach 
« as yours, has the power of beſtow- 
© Ing. 

% have well conſidered the conſe- 
« quences which muſt infallibly attend 
© your entering into an amorous en- 
gagement with me; and find that all 
© the love I could offer in return would 
© be too poor a recompenſe for thoſe in- 
© numerable difficulties and dangers to 
© which you would be perpetually ex - 
© poſed by it. . 

« Exert, then, the whole force of 
your reaſon to curb the encroachments 
* of lawleſs paſſion in your own heart, 
© and to diſdain the ſhew of it in ano- 
ther; ſet a true value on yourſelf, and 
* believe that no man living can de- 
© ſervethat, merely for the gratification 
of his deſires, you ſhould facrifice 
* your honour, virtue, reputation, peace 
© of mind, and, in ſhort, all that is va- 
* luable in your ſex. 

© This advice may appear very odd in 
© a man of my years; but the jeſs you 
expected it from me, the more im- 
a 3 it ought to make on you, 
* You are not only a wife, but alſo 
* bound, by a double obligation, to be 
* juſt, Remember the ſtation for which 
* you were deſigned by nature, and be 
* not inſenſible of that to which you 
* are raiſed by fortune: look round on 
the magnificence of every thing about 
e you; think to whom you owe it, and 
let gratitude ſupply the place of love 
"fo 0 | 

for a huſband/who ſo dearly prizes 
you. I allow that old age has ſome - 
thing in it extremely diſagreeable to 
* youth; yet, methinks, the many ad- 
*:vantages you enjoy might compenſate 
for that one deficiency ; and alſo re- 


mind you, that as Sir Thomas, by the 
courſe of nature, cannot long be with 
yeu, it is only by obſerving a proper 
conduct, while he lives, that you can, 
after his deceaſe, have any right to 
expect the honourable addreſſes of a 
perfon capable of making you more 
happy. 
* Before I take my leave, I have one 
thing more to add, though it be a ſe- 
ctet which my ſex would hardly for- 
give me for revealing, We are apt 
to think a woman is never PE. 
kind; that the favours the grants to 
one, ſhe is equally liberal of to others; 
and, in this opinion, are ſeldom very 
thankfal for the bleſſings we enjoy. 
If you take this upon the aſſurance I 
give you of it, pride will enable you 
to forbear making the experiment. 
Farewel ! Believe that, though I ceaſe 
henceforth ' all correſpondence with 
you, I am, with the belt wiſhes, Ma- 
dam, your ladyſhip's moſt humble 
and obliged fervant, 1 

© J. Jess Aur. 
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© POSTSCRIPT. 

© MADAM, 

© To attempt ſending to me again, 
either by letter or meſſage, will 
© be giving yourſelf an unprofit- 
© able trouble; for, beſtdes the re- 
© ſolution I have made of avoid. 
© ing a communication which I 
© can neither anſwer to myſelf, 
© nor the regard I have for you; L 
© ſhall infallibly leave this town 
© to-morrow morning.” | 


This he ſealed up, and put under a 
cover directed to Mrs. Comode; in 
which he wrote thele lines, 


© MADAM, 
* DRAY deliver the incloſed with 
your accuſtomed care; and you 
© will oblige your humble ſervant, 


J. JESSAMY.” 


It muſt be owned, that the advice. 
contained in the above was very good; 
but whether Jemmy would have ated 
in this manner if his paſſion for the 
lady had been more ſtrong, or his 
friendſhip for Bellpine leſs ſincere, is 
a moot point, and muſt be left to the, 


- deciſion of the judicious reader. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. Tv. 


CONTAINS A BRIEF RECITAL or 

* JEMWMY'S JOURNEY ANDRETURN, 

" wITH SOME OTHER PARTICU- 
LARS, WHICH, IF NOT INTFEREST- 
ING, WILL BE FOUND NECESSARY, 
HOWEVER, TO BE INSERTED, 


HF morning dew was yet upon 
the graſs, when Jemmy, attended 
by one ſervant, ſet out for Bath in a 
&-chaiſe. It happered a little un- 
uckily for him, that this was the very 
diy that Lady Speck's coach had broke 
down, and the —_— been obliged 
to put up at the firſt village till it was 
repaired; but for which accident he 
might have ſpared himſelf part of his 
journey, and met thoſe upon the road 
whom he went to ſeek at a greater dif. 
tance. 
© Findivg, on his arrival at Bath, that 
Jenny bad left the place, he was no leſs 
diſappointed and vexed than he had ex- 
preſſed himſelf to be in the letter he ſent 
to her from thence. He took a lodging 
in the ſame houſe the ladies had quit- 
ted; and put many queſtions to the miſ- 
treſs of it concerning the motive of 
their departing ſo ſuddenly; but all ſhe 
could anfwer was, that ſhe believed it 
was on Miſs Wingman's account, as 
the vid lady's ſteward had been ſent 
down, after which they had preſently 
prepared for going. 

In order to divert his thoughts, he no 
ſooner had put off his travelling-dreſs 
than he went to the Long-Room : but 
as it often happens that ſeeking plea- 
Fare we encounter pain, ſo it was with 

emmy ; here he met with ſomething 
which, inſtead of diſſipating the gloomi- 
nefs of his mind, ſerved only to render 
it more heavy. 

There was a great deal of company, 
many of whom ae had a ſlight ac- 
quaintance with, but none with whom 
he had any intimacy, except one gentle- 
man, who, on the moment of his entering 

the room, ran to embrace him. Dear 
Jack! cried Jemmy to bim, © you 
© wonder, I believe, to ſee me here at 
this tail of the ſzaſon ?'—* No, faith!“ 
replied the other; I ſhould have won- 
„ dered if I had ſeen you here before. 
'© T have always obſerved that married 


"= people, and people chat are going to 
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© break off, are always careful to avoid 
© each other; they are like buckets in 


4 4 well, one up and the other down.“ 


— What do you mean?“ demanded 
Jemmy, a little gravely. How dul! 
* of underſtanding you affect to be“ 
ſaid the other, © Miſs Jeſſumy left Bath 
* one day, you come to it the next: do 
© you think the world do not ſee into 
© this? It was not, however, quite fo 
* politick, methinks ; you ſhould have 
© ſtaid a day longer at leaſt; for fure 
* you mult meet, if not claſh, upon the 
rad. - If I had been fo fortunate,” 
rephed Jemmy, * you would not have 
found me at Bath; for, I affure you, 
© it was only my impatience to ſee 
© that lady that brought me hither. 
Then there is nothing in the ſtory of 
* your breaking with her,“ cried the 
gentleman, and going to be married 
to Miſs Chit ?—* Juſt as much,” re- 
turned he, © as that you are going to 
© be made King of the Romans.” 
The other was about to make ſome 
anſwer; but all farther diſcourſe be- 


tween them on this head was prevented 


for the preſent by ſeveral gentlemen, 
who, ſeeing Jemmy at a diſtance, came 
that inſtant towards him to pay their 
compliments to him on his arrival, 

As Jemmy had never been in the leaſt 
fenſible that any report was raiſed'of his 
infidelity to Jenny till he was told it by 
Mr. Morgan, he was the more ſurprized 
to hear it at Bath, and from the mouth 
of a perſon who had left London before 
he thought ſuch a thing had ever been 
talked of there. This making him ex- 
2 curious to know who had been 
his informers, he took an opportunity, 
when moſt of the company were en- 
gaged at play, to propoſe to him paſſing 
the remainder of the. evening together 
at a tavern; to which the other readi- 
ly agreed, and they immediately ad- 
journed. 

They had no ſooner ſeated themſelves, 
than Jemmy renewed the converſation 
which had been interrupted in the 
Long-Room, and defired fs friend, in 
the moſt earneſt terms, to let him Know 
by whom, and in what manner, be had 
been told ſo wild and ſo improbable a 
ſtory as that of his'breiking off with 
Mifs jeſſamy, and making his addreſſes 
to Mis Chit. 8 

* Faith, my dear Jeſſamy,“ lied 
we other; J am afraid I Ml be able 
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© to give you but little ſatisfaction in 
« this point. I think that the firſt time 
Jever heard any thing of it was at 
« White's Chocolate-Houſe, the day 
© before I left London; but there be- 
© ing a good deal of company, I cannot 
for my ſoul recolle& what gentleman 
began the diſcourſe, though I know 
6] was a good deal ſurprized at it, re- 
« membering that I heard you expreſs 
© ſome  uneafineſs_ that your affairs in 
© town. would not permit you to ac- 
„company me to Bath; where, you 
then ſaid, the beſt part of yourſelf,” 
meaning Miſs Jefſamy, * was already 
© gone, I nruſt confeſs, continued he, 
© that my journey, and one affair or 
© other of my own, put this intelligence 
«quite out of my head, till, on my 
coming hither, I found it the diſ- 
© courſe of almoſt all the tea-tables 
© where I had been; ſome condemning, 
© others excuſing, your change; but 
© every one agreeing in the certainty of 
© the fact. | 

Here Jemmy could not keep himſelf 
fcom expreſſing ſome aitoniſhment, that 
a thing, ſo utterly without the leaſt 
foundation in truth, ſhould be able to 
obtain ſuch credit; and, more eſpecially, 
that it ſhould already have reached to 
ſuch a diſtance as Bath. 

For my part, reſumed the gentle- 
man, I ſee nothing ſtrange in all this: 
© a ſtory once raiſed, whether true or 
© falſe, immediately ſpreads itſelf like 
© wild-fire, and runs through the ears 
and tongues of as many as have any 
©, acquaintance with the perſons con- 
© cerned in it. Do you not know what 


the poet tells us? 


0 On eagles wings immortal ſcandals fly.” 


- * Befides,” ſaid he, Bath is the ſame 
© thing as London: people are ſo per- 
„ petually going backwards and for- 
©, wards, that what is talked on in one 
place can never, be long a ſecret in the 
*, other. Lou may allo find another 
*. reaſon for the propagation of this ru- 
©. movirz- you cannot ſuppoſe that either 
© yourſelf or Miſs Jeſſamy are ſo little 
F | +6 hg or ſo indifferent to the world, 
as that it ſhould. not be intereſted in 
*:+whatever concerns you.“ 17 

This compliment was loſt upon Jem- 
my in the humour he was in at preſent: 


they were going on, however, with ſome 


diſcourle on the ſame ſubject, 
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when ſomething elſe coming that in- 
ſtant into the gentleman's mind, he 
aſked him ſuddenly if he had heard any 
thing of the hurly-buzly that had hap- 
pened in the houſe where Miſs jeſſam 
and the other ladies lodged; to whic 
Jemmy anſwered in the negative, and 
defired to know of what nature. 7 
The other then repeated to him what 
he had heard from the mouth of com- 
mon fame; that a woman, who it was 
ſaid had been kept by Celandine, and 
ran mad on his quitting her, had at- 
tempted to ſtab Miſs Jeſſamy ; that 
Mr. Lovegrove had ſent him a chal- 
lenge on that young Jady's account, 
which be refuſed to accept; but that 
ſome brulte happening between them 
afterwards, they were both carried be- 
forea magiſtrate, where Mr. Lovegrove, 
being proved the aggreſſor, was obliged 
to give bail; and the other, to avoid 
being pointed at for a coward, went di- 


realy. out of town. 


* Well, but the occaſion, my dear 
friend,” cried Jemmy haſtily; © how 
was Celandine anſwerable for the 
fury of his forſaken miſtreſs? Or, if 
he could be ſo, how came Lovegrove, 
who all the world knows courts Lady 
Speck, to be ſo warm in his reſent- 
* ment on the account of any other 


* woman?' -“ Indeed,” replied the 


other, the whole affair ſeems to me, 
and to all I have heard ſpeak of it, as 
much a myſtery as it ay to your» 
* ſelf; I can only tell you what hap- 
* pened;. but as to the why: and the 
Vhere fore, it muſt be left to time, a 
the parties themſelves, to unfold.” . 
Jemmy's impatience to know eve 
thing re ating to an event in which he 
thought himlelf ſo deeply intereſted, 
made. him. perſecute bis fiend with a 
thouſand queſtions, which were altoge- 
ther unavailing, as the other had it not 
in his power to inform him in any 
more than be had already done. Hop- 
ing, however, to get better intelligence 
at home, he took leave of bis friend 
more early than otherwiſe he would 
have done; yet came to his lodging too 
late for what he had propoſed: the 
tlewoman of the houſe was gone to 
ed, and he was compelled: to defer 
taking any meaſures for the ſatisfac- 
tion of bis curioſity till the next ir” | 
In the morning, the miſtreſs o 'the 
houſe, on bis requeſting it, drank cha- 
colate with him in his own apartment; 
* but, 


x60 


but, at firſt, was very cautious in her 
replies to the interrogatories he put to 
her; till finding he was already in- 
formed of the quarrel between Mr. 
Lovegrove and Celandine, and alſo on 
whoſe account it happened, the made 
no ſcruple of relating to bim all he 
knew of the tranſaction of the garden, 
and the danger Miſs Jeſſamy bad been 
3 from the jealous rage of Mrs. 
Let any one, who is truly a lover, 
judge how much Jemmy mutt be ſhock- 
on hearing the double danger to 
which his miſtreſs had been expoled ; 
and, as he doubted not but his pieſence 
would have. ſecured her from meeting 
either with the one or the other of thete 
Inſults, he ſeverely condemned himfelf 
for having ſuffered any ag o keep 
him from her. He met with [-ycral of 
his acquaintance here, who would fain 
have detained him among them durin 
the remainder of the ſeaſon : but al 
the perſuafions in the world would not 
now have prevailed upon him to ſtay a 


moment longer than he. could con- 


veniently depart, 


By way of atonement for the vexa- 


tion, and perhaps the flights Jenny 


might have ſuſtained through the re- 
port of his infidelity, he refolved to 
ſhew that he came to Bath only for her 
fake, and that neither the place nor 
company had any charms for him now 
ſhe was gone, Accordingly he ſet out 


for London, after giving one day's reſt 


to his ſervant, who, as he had wrote to 


nny, was very much hurt by a fall he 


ad received in the journey thither. 


CHA F. .Y.:. 


DISPLAYS LOVE IN COLOURS VERY 
DIFFERENT FROM THOSE, IN 
WHICH | THAT PASSION GENE- 
RALLY APPEARS, AND SEEMS 
CALCULATED CHIEFLY FOR THE 

© ENTERTAINMENT OF THE YOUNG 
AND FAIR; BUT WILL SCARCELY 


BE DISPLEASING TO SUCH AS ARE. 


NOT so; WITH THIS PROVISO, 


THAT THEY HAVE NO SHARE OF 


. ENVY IN THEIR COMPOSITION. 


RT OT the ſybils of antiquity, nor 
| thoſe enthuſiaſts who mounted 


the hallowed tripod, more miſtook for 
the inſpiration of their ſictiuious deity 
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the pbrenzy of their own heated imagi. 


nations, or were more deceived them. 


ſelves, or capable of dectiving Others, 


than thoſe lovers are who dignify with 


the lacred name of a pure and virtuous 
affection that paſſion which. is excited 
merely by beauty and the difference of 
7 AIM 


I have heard of ſome ladies of that 


romantick turn of mind, as not to be 
convinced of their lovers ſincerity with. 
out the moſt fatal proofs, and have 
taken in good earneſt what the humo- 
rous poet only meant in ridicule— 


© He that will hang or beat out's brains, 
© The devil's in him if he teigns,” 


But though it is to be hoped that far 
the greater number are of a more rea- 
ſonable way of thinking, yet Lam afraid 
that, even among ſome of 1hele, the 
hero of this hiſtory will be looked upon 
as no more than a half lover at the beſt, 
He could be perfectly eaſy and gy out 
of Jenny's company; nay, and what 
is leſs to be forgiven, amuſe the hours 
of abſence from her in an amorons con- 
verſation with other women, when with 
her he has hitherto diſcovered none of 
thoſe impat:ences, thoſe alternate hopes 
and fears, thoſe extravagances, which 


men fo frequently put in praftice, and 


which their miſtreſſes are apt to take as 
the moſt certain mdications of a true 
and ardent paſſion, Vet, in ſpite of 
theſe deficiencies, omiſſions, commil- 
Hons, and other commiſſions againſt the 
god of love, I doubt not to bring him, 
by degrees, into the good graces of the 
moſt imperious, vain, and tyrannick, of 
my fair readers, 

It will appear that he loved the ob- 
je& of his honourable flame much more 
than he knew he did himſelf: he had 
never been ſenſible of the leaſt jealouſy 
on her account; nor, indeed, had taken 
much pains to prevent that paſhon 
from laying hold on her; yet no ſooner 
had he rho to believe ſhe was ac- 
quainted with the ſtory of his falſhood, 


than he felt all the pangs which he ſup- 


poſed had ſeized her heart on receiving 
a ſhock ſo unexpected. 

What was wanting in the violence 
of that paſſion he had for her, was 
abundantly made up with tenderneſs: 
he trembled not for himſelf, but her; 
conſcious of his innocence, he had no 
cauſe to dread the reproaches ſhe wight 
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meet him with ; but was ready to fink 
under the apprehenſſons of what ſhe 
endured till he was fully cleared of this 
unjuſt accuſation, _ 

It was now that he firſt began to feel 
that burning impatience to be with her 
which all lovers pretend io have: it 
was not that he ſo much languiſhed to 
feaſt his eyes upon her beauties, or his 
ears with her wit and engaging con- 
verſation, though both had charms for 
him preferable to thoſe of any other 
woman in the world; but it was to 
eaſe her of all ſuſpenſe, in regard to his 
integrity; and convince her, by the 
— unqueſtionable integrity, that he 
was incapable of love for any but her- 
ſelf, Let the diſcreet and judging part 
of womankind ſpeak their 0 of a 
lover ſuch as this; and, I believe, Jem- 
my himfelf might ſafely appeal to the 
verdi& they would give. 

The freedom with which, from their 
infancy, they had been accuſtomed to 
converſe together, aboliſhed all manner 
of ceremony between them ; but, had 
more been required, Jemmy's eager- 
neſs to ſee her would not have permit- 
ted him to make uſe of it at this time: he 
ordered the poſtilion to drive directly 
to the houſe where ſhe was lodged, and 
without going home, or having any 
thoughts of changing his — 
dreſs, fle C6 up ſtairs, nor even waite 
vll a ſervant ſhould apprize her of his 
arrival, - This, however, being the da 
on which his letter had made ber 2 
his coming, ſhe had taken care to be at 

and alone, judging it improper 
there ſhould be any witneſſes of a con- 
verſation which ſhe knew not but might 

be of too much importance to be di- 
vulged. | 

On ſeeing him enter the room, ſhe 
role haſtily from ber ſeat, and received 
the embrace he gave her with the ſame 
ſweetneſs and obliging air with which 
the had always treated him. My dear, 
© dear jenny, cried he, throwing him · 
ſelf a ſecond time updn her boſom, 
© how many diſappointments have I 
* ſuffered before I could attain the bleſ- 
ing I now enjoy! — I ſhould have 
© ſhared with you in thoſe diſappoint- 
ments, anſwered ſhe, ſmiling, if 1 
had not been aſſured that whatever 
* pleaſures you miſſed the enjoyment 
* of at Bath, were very well atoned for 
© by others that you met with in Lon- 
don. Cruel ſarcaſm!” rejoĩned he, 
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looking earneſtly on her face; * could 


© 1] have expected it from a mouth ſo 


©. much uſed to ſoftneſs? If to have 
© been detained from the preſence of 


© all my foul holds dear; if to have 
© been involved in affairs to which my 
© nature is the moſt averſe; if to have 
© been aſperſed, ſcandalized, doubly 
« wounded in my love and honour by 


© a villainous report; if theſe are plea- - 


« ſures, I have indeed met with enough 


to gratify the ſpleen of my worſt ene- 


mies, but would, methinks, excite my 
© Jenny's pity.* 

One cannot rightly pity,” replied 
ſhe, more ſeriouſly, * what one is not 
perfectly acquainted with: you may, 
© perhaps, have had ſome embarraſs- 
© ments which you did not think pro- 
C a to communicate to me; and I was 
© loth to depend too much on what I 
© heard from others.'—* The leſs you 
* have depended, the more generous 
| you are, and the more fortunate I am. 

need not aſk what it is you mean; 
I know you have been told, that. 1 
© am inconſtant, perfidious; that, in- 


« ſenſible to your merits, and the hap- 


« pineſs ordained for me by the beſt of 
* fathers, T have baſely transferred my 
vous and affections to another. 
© This tory,” continued he, per- 
ceiving ſhe — filear, * falſe 4 
* ſurd as in itſelf it is, has not only 
gained ſtrange credit here, but I find 
© has alſo been carried down to Bath, 
and cannot have eſcaped your ears. 
© I hope you know your Jemmy better 
© than to imagine there was even a poſ- 
© ſibility of there being the leaſt truth 
in it; yet the uneaſineſs you may 
© have felt through the regard for me, 
in finding it believed by others, has 
given me a mortification beyond what 
c 7 able to ex preſs. 
Much pains has, indeed, been tak 


myſelf and friends, that you no long- 
er thought me worthy of your affec. 
tion, and were weary of the engage- 
ments made for us by our parents; 
but I aſſure you, that I never gave 
the leaſt credit to any infinuations of 
this kind, though made in the moſt 
ſpecious manner imaginable,” | 
Ve was going on, but Jemmy could 
not forbear interrupting her, by cateh- 
ing her in his arms, and teſtifying 


= 


that action, as well as by the moſt rap. - 
| — the grateful _ 


turous e 


- en,” replied jenny, to perſuade both 
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he had of the juſtice ſhe had done him. 
After having indulged him for ſome 
moments It was not, ſaid ſhe, * that 
© I was thus tenacious of your con- 
«© ftancy through any vanity of my on 
* merits, but thr a perfect confi - 
«©. dence in the ſincerity of your heart : 
I was far from thinking it impoſſible 
that you could ceaſe to love me, but 
© then I alſo thought it impoſſible that 
* you would not at the ſame time'ceaſe 
© all profeſſions of itz I always believ- 
© ed you incapable of deceit, and there- 
© fore could not give credit to your 
© change of ſentiments in reſpe& to me, 
© while you continued to aſſure me they 
* were the ſameas ever.! Charming, 
* angelick creature!* cried he, ſeizing 
her a ſecond time, and preſſing her 
with the extremeſt tenderneſs. to his 
breaſt—* How beyond all deſcription 
« villainous, as well as ſtupid, muſt be 
© the man, who could wrong ſuch ex- 


© celling ſweetneſs, ſuch unparalleled 


* goodneſs!” 


Jenny then told him, that whoever 


had propagated this report, muſt cer- 


tainly be greatly intereſted in having 
it believed, fince ſuch uncommon me- 
thods had been taken for that purpoſe 
As you will preſently be convinced 
© by what I have to ſhew you. In 
ſpeaking theſe words, ſhe ran haſtily to 
alittle cabinet, and having taken thence 
the letter which had been ſent to La- 
oy Speck at Bath, and that otber which 

e had received herſelf fince ber com- 
ing to town from a pretended rival, put 
them both into his bo , and defired 
him to peruſe them. 

Jemmy read them over with an equal 
mixture of rage and aſtoniſhment. He 
now plainly ſaw, that to break the 
union between him and Jenny muſt 
have been a thing contrived by ſome 
perſon who was an enemy to both, and 
could nat proceed merely from the va- 
nity of Miſs Chit, in 1magining him 
her lover; much leſs could he think it 
poſſible that any woman was capable 
of raiſing ſuch a report for the ſake of 
revenge, againſt a man for not loving 
her, who had never pretended to do ſo. 
He repeated to Jenny, without the leaſt 
reſerve, the motive of his being at firſt 


introduced to that young lady's ac- 


quaintance, and of the yifits he conti-. 
nued to make at her houſe, till he was 
informed by Mr. Morgan what the 
world Gidet it; proteſted, 


ot 


4, 


as; he might 


do with the greateſt. veracity, that he 
never had the leaſt thought of making 
an amorous addreſs to her on any ſcore 
whatever, 0 
They were (till upon tis topick, and 
endeavouring, by various conjettures,to 
fathom the bottom of an affair which 
ſeemed ſo myſterious to both of them, 
when a ſervant came into the room to 
lay the cloth, Jenny having ordered 
ſupper ſhould be ſerved up that night in 
her own chamber. This changed the 
ſubze& of their entertainment for the 
preſent; but the buſineſs of the. table 
was no ſooner over, than more and 


greater matters came upon the carpet, 


CHAP. VI. 


WILL BE FOUND YET MORE AF- 
FECTING THAN THE FORMER, 
UNLESS THE READER IS AS DULL 
AS,PERHAPS, HE MAY THINK THE 
AUTHOR, 


W HEN our lovers had regained 
the opportunity of communi- 
cating freely to each other all that their 
minds were charged with, Jemmy, who 
had thought a good deal of what had 
been told him concerning the inſults 
— had received from Celandine and 
is outrageous miſtreſs, began to teſti- 
fy a defire of being fully informed of 
the particulars of an adventure he had 
heard but an imperfe& account of at 
Bath. "x OP 7 
Jenny heſitated not to comply with 
his requeſt; but though ſheexpatiated, 
with all the wit and fatire ſhe was miſ- 
treſs of, on Celandine's behaviour in 
regard to the challenge ſent him by Mr. 
Lovegrove, yet the took care to avoid 
ſetting his impertinence towards her- 
ſelf in ſo bad a light as ſhe might have 
_ and it 3 deſerved. Never 
d this youn ven. a greater 
x nc es of 1 than in 
thus ſhadowing over, as much as truth 
would permit, the inſolence of Celan- 
dine: ſhe conſiflered, that it was not 
unlikely that Jemmy might ſome time 
or other meet him, and think himſelf 
obliged to call bim to a ſevere account, 
for an affront offered to the woman 
whom it was ſo publickly known he 
was about to-marry.' - 
She ſoon found how neceſſary had 


, ion ſhe had taken; 
been the precaution he ha 227 
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finding it, To Miſs Jeſſamy 
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© betrayed into this error, you'will, I 


Jemmy flew into the extremeſt rage at 
the preſumption of Celandine, even on 
hearmg it in the manner the recited itz 
and ſhe was obliged, before ſhe could 
bring kim to any degree of moderation, 
to remind him, that all the actions of ſo 
egregious à coxcomb proceeded more 
from folly than deſign, and merited ra- 
ther contempt than indignation from a 
man of ſenſe. 

« You ſee, my dear Jenny,“ ſaid he, 
© how many inconveniences have at- 
©'tended the protraction of our mar- 
* riage ſo much beyond the time in 
s which it was expeRed to have been 
« conſummated: for Heaven's fake, 
© therefore, let us put an end to the 
© ſuſpence that every one is in, and 
« convince the world that we indeed 
© are born only for each other,” 

Could you reſolve,” cried ſhe, with 
an air which had ſomething very mean - 
ing init, to renounce all the joys of 
an unhouſed condition, as Otwaꝝ cally 
© a fingle life, and give up your liberty 
© before fully ſatisfied with the ſweets 
© you men find in it? How would it 
* ſound at Mrs. Comode's, that Mr. 
© Jeſſamy was become a huſband ? 
Mrs. Comode!” repeated he. She made 


no anſwer preſently, but went again to 


her cabinet to fetch the letter he had 
intended for Lady Hardy, and put it 
open into his hands. * How would 
marriage, my dear Jeſſamy,' reſum- 
ed the, agree with the promiſe you 


* © made in this, of coming to the arms 


* of the kind the to whem you wrote 
© it, with a heart 228 unineumber- 


: — with any cares but of pleaſing 
46 * T9303 on ! " 
The conſternation he was in at this 


fight is utterly impoſſible to be deferib- 
ed; but recovering himſelf from it as 
well as be could" Before I make a 
„ Aten * A 4 exc 

or juſt y ut in thr int, 
tel — 12 you, by «hh 
* means this letter came into your poſ- 
< ſeſſion? . ohe #095 
— © You need but turn the paper,” an- 
fwered ſhe, and the ſuperſcri 


© will inform you. He did fo, and 
at Bath,” 
iuſtantiy diſcovered the miſtake he had 


committed, and cried out in the 


eonfußon Good God! how juſtly is 
my folly puniſhed?* then turning to 


* yet when known, cominu- 
he, © by how odd an accident I was Tag thre fa O bow die far? 
| 4 


/ 


am ſure, forgive me. 0” 

* I will know nothing farther of this 
© matter,” replied Jenny, nor ſhall I 
© ever think of ithereafter; all I deſire 
© js, that; when we 
ther have no amours, or he more cau- 
* tious in concealing them: and, in te- 
* turn, I promiſe never to examine into 
your condutt; to ſend no ſpies to 
* watch your motions; to liſten to no 
© tales that may be brought me; nor 
© by any methods whatever endeavour 
* to diſcover more than you would have 
46 me. a 4%. 14 2 

Generous 'creature!* rejoined he, 
kiſſing her hand; * yet permit me to aſ- 
* fore you, by all my hopes of happi - 
* nefs, that the fault I am now detect. 
ed in was never eagerly purſued by 
© me; that it was only an intention; 
did not to ſwerve, even in 
thought, from the fidelity I owe my 
dear forgiving Jenny.“ | 

Make no yows on this laſt head, I 
* beſeech you, ſaid the; * T have heard 
© people much older, and more experi- 
© enced than ourſelves, ſay, that che 
ſureſt way to do © thing is to reſolve 
< againſt it, Beſides, my dear ſemmy, 

d the, with the moſt engaging 

ſprightlineſs, * I ſhall not be ſo unrez- 
ſonable to expect more conſtancy from 
you, than human nature and your 
conſtitution will allow and if you 
© are as good as you can, may very well 
content myſelf with your endeavours 
© to be better,” ef 
What fo much gains upon the ſoul 
as to meet endearments where we ex- 
peed only reproacties? according to 
the words of a late honourable author: 


© Kindneſs has reſiſtleſs charms, 

© Alſhings elſe but faintly warms; 

It gilds the lover's ſervile chan, 
And makes the ſlave grow pleas'd and vain,” 


To find enny thus turning into 


pleaſantry what would have made other 
women ſwell into a ſtorm of rage and 


ption Lew | En bay Jemmy almoſt be- 


4 > 45 ©E a 


diſan makes Juba ſay of Cato's daugh- 


ter; 
1. 1 ; | ' . 4. 
The virtuous Marcia tow'rs above her fet; 


marry, you will ei- 
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© But then the lovely maid improves her 


© charms, 
With wiſdom, modeſty, good - nature, 
« And ſanctity of manners. — _ , 
In the exuberance of bis preſent ad- 


miration, he gave her ſuch. praiſes, as 
not being able to endure-the hearing, 
ſhe put her hand before his mouth to 
filence—* Hold, Jemmy,' ſaid ſhez * you 
cannot entertain me with any thing 
© leſs agrecable than encomiums, which, 
* thank Heaven, Lam not ſo filly as to 
© imagine I deſerve. If you would 
© oblige me, let us change the conver- 
* ſation.'—* Oh, Jenny} Jenny!" cried 
he, ſending forth a tender ſigh between 
every repetition. of her name, How 1s 
it poſſible for me to think or ſpeak of 
© anything butyourtranſcendent good- 
© neſs, and my own unworthineſs!” 

In pronouncing: theſe laſt words he 
fixed his eyes upon the letter which 
had given him ſo much confuſion, and 
he had thrown upon the table after 
having ſeen what it was. Jenny per- 
ceiving on what his looks were bent, 
ſnatched it haſtily away, and running 
to a candle, ſet it immediately on fire. 
* This teſtimony of your fault,” ſaid 
ſhe, © ſhall no more riſe up againſt you; 
and, as it conſumes, may all remem- 
© brance of it for ever beextinguiſhed?” 

The heart of Jemmy was :1o much 
overwhelmed with love and gratitude 
at this action, and the words that ac- 
companied it, that he could not- refrain 
the moſt extravagant demonſtrations of 
what he feltz he threw himſelf at her 
feet, and embraced her knees with tran- 
ſports not to be deſcribed, nox even by 
himſelf expreſſe. | 

It was with a great deal of difficulty 
that ſhe made him riſe from the poſture 
he was in, and much more that ſhe pre- 
vailed on him to talk no more on this 
affair; to which, on whatever topick ſhe 
began, he would ſtill return. 

The time paſted ſo ſwiftly, as well 
as ſweetly, in chis tender intercourſe, 
that the lovers never ſo much as thought 
on hours, nor once looked upon their 
watches, till the ſonorous guardian of 
the night, with his uſual ſolemnity, 
thundered in their ears—* Paſt two 
* o'clock. 

It was now that Jemmy firſt refle&- 
ed how much he had tranſgreſſed on his 

dear miſtteſs's repoſe, and therefore pre- 


pared to take an unwilling leave; but 
ſhe would not ſuffer him to go, till her 


\ | ſervant, none of his own being there, 


had got a chair for him; which being 
brought, they embraced, kiſſed, and 


parted; the behaviour of each 10 the 


other having imprinted a mutual ſatis- 
faction in their minds, greater than ever 


either of them had before experienced. 


? 

. C HA P. VII. 91 = # 

IS VERY CONCISE, AND PRESENTS 
THE READER ONLY WITH SOME 
FEW PASSAGES, BY Wax or A 


PREPARATIVE +» FOR - EVENTS 
SHORTLY ro ENSUBR, OF AN IN» 


* FINITELY- TAK GREATER. CONSE» 


QUENCE. ... + 4 


HE good-natured--reader myſt 


certainly be pleaſed to find, that 


all the baſe artifices of Bellpipe were 


ſo entirely fruſtrated ; that all his en- 


deavours to diſſolve the union between 
the lovers had only ſerved to cement it 


the more firmly; that they were now in 
a fair way of being as happy as could 


be wiſhed; and that the ungenerous con- 
triver of the plots againſt them had the 
mortification to ſee all his labour had 
been thrown away. a 

He could not, indeed, any longer flat- 


ter himſelf with the leaſt hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs; the laſt converſation. he had with 
| — before he went to Bath, and that 
be now had with Jenny on her arrival 


from that place, convinced bim that 
neither the one nar the other were to be 
wrought upon by any proſects he could 


frame. Beſides the diſappointment of 


thoſe vain hopes he had entertained of 
becoming one day the matter of Jenny's 
rſon and fortune, it vexed him to the 
eart to have loſt himſelf in the good 
graces of Miſs Chit; not that he had 
any regard for her on her own account, 


but becauſe, as has been already ob- 


ſerved, he was ſoliciting for an employ- 


ment at court, Where he knew that 


young lady had a very. great intereſt. 
He had never been to viſit her ſince the 
concert, when, as the reader may re- 
member, ſhe had given him a rebul 
which might well make him fearful of 
ag lng Ts, her agaiy, without ſome 
more plauſible pretence than it was in 


his power to make, to cover the _ 
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Gon he had given her of offence, It al- 


ſo fell out, very unluckily for him, that 


juſt at this time the poſt he was endea- 
youring to procure happened in the 
diſpoſal of a certain great perſon, who, 
it was ſaid, was too nearly allied to 
Miſs Chit to have refuſed her any thing 
ſhe aſked ; well, therefore, might he be 
chagrined at having, by a fooliſh 
ſcheme, incurred the diſpleaſure of one 
ſo able, and whom he had reaſon to be- 
heve would otherwiſe have been fo 
ready to ſerve him. | 

iſs Chit had, indeed, a great deal 
of good nature, and an inclination to 
afford all the aſſiſtance in her power 
to any one who ſhe thought either want- 
ed or de ſerved it; ſhe had been acquaint- 
ed with Bellpine for a conſiderable time, 


had looked upon him as a very face- 


tous tea-table vifitor, and he had not 
deceived himſelf in believing ſhe would 
have exerted her whole intereſt in his 
favour. | 

+ But all the good-will ſhe once had 
for him was now juſtly converted into 
an adequate reſentment; ſhe was gay 
and flighty, but wanted not under- 
derftanding; the plainly ſaw he had im- 
poſed upon her on Mr. Jeſſamy's ac- 
count, by the anſwer that gentleman 
had ſent to her card of invitation; and 
as ſhe was not able to conceive with 
what deſign he had made herghe dupe, 
it gaye her the more diſquiet, and 
dwelt the longer an her mind. She 
likewiſe found he bad told the ſame 
ſtory he had done to herſelf to ſeveral 
of her friends, who were continually 
teazing her with one queſtion or ano- 
ther concerning this imaginary lover; 
nor could all her proteſtations that ſhe 


knew nothing of the matter, pafs with 


any of them for more than maiden 
bamfulneſs. 


All this while, however, ſhe knew 


not how much ſhe ſuffered in the opi- 


nion of ſome people, till a pretty ex- 
traordinary chance diſcovered it to her. 
On account of ſome apprehenſions of 
an inward decay, ſhe had been adviſed 
to drink milk warm from the cow, with 
conſerve of roles; and, in compliance 


with this recipe, went every 2 


into the Park, and ſat upon a berc 
while her maid prepared the doſe ſhe 
was to take. 

It happened that at one of theſe times 


to glderly gentlemen came and placed 


ſomewhat the oldeſt of the two, ſtarted 


1 

, 
165 
themſelves on the ſame ſeat; they took 
no other notice of her than the compli- 
ment of— By your leave, Madam;' 
nor did (he much regard the near neigh- 
bourhood of them, as their age and 
gravity defended her from the fears of 
being treated by them with any of thoſe 
impertinences the might have had rea. 
fon enough to ex from the more 
young and gay. They talked only of 
the weather, the calamity of the times, 


and ſuch like common topicks of con- 
verſation, till he who appeared to be 


up on a ſudden, and -went haſtily ta- 
wards a footman who he law paſſing 
along on the other ſide of the Mall. 
On his return—* If I am not mif- 
taken,“ ſaid his friend, the perſon 
you have. been ſpeaking to belongs 
to Mr, Jeſſamy.'—* Ves, replied he; 
I did not know his maſter was in 
* town; butit ſeems he came laſtnight:* 
— Are you acquainted with him, 
pray?“ — “ No otherwiſe," ſaid he, 
than by ſeeing him at a coffce-houfe 
* where I ſometimes go; but I am told 
© he is a very accompliſhed gentle- 
© man.'—* As any in town,” rejoined 
the old gentleman, pretty eagerly; 
and. I can tell you, has as few of the 
vices of it. 
Before we proceed any farther, it is 
highly proper to inform the reader, that 
the perſon who Tpoke with ſo much 
friendly warmth, was no other than 
that very Mr. Morgan mentioned in 
the nineteenth chapter of the ſecond 
volume, for the remarkable conference 
he had with Jemmy, on account of his 
ſuppoſed infidelity to Jenny, This 
hearty well-wiſher of Jemmy was about 
to add ſomething farther in his praiſe, 
but was hindered from doing ſo at that 
time by the other's ſaying, that he had 
heard ſome talk of the match between 
him and Miſs Jeffamy being broke off, 
and that he made his addreſſes at preſent 
to a young lady called Miſs Chit. 
Nothing in it, upon my word, Sir,“ 
replied Mr. Morgan, a little peeviſhly; 
© all an idle ſtory, raiſed by the vain 
« girl herſelf. I heard it too, and 
© 1 believe was the firſt that told 
© him of itz but I never ſaw a man fo 
much ſurprized and vexed. She 
« wanted to draw him in, I ſuppoſes 
© ſhe has a good voice, it ſeems, and 
plays on the harpſichord; he —_ 
« 


* 
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© her ſome few viſits on that ſcore, and 
* ſhe was ſo filly as either to believe 
him really in love with her, or to en- 
deavour to make others believe ſo, if 
me could; that is all, upon my ho- 
* nour, Sir.“ | | 
It is eaſy to conceive what Miſs 
Chit muſt feel on being witneſs of this 
diſcourſe. On hearing Mr. Jeſſamy 
named, ſhe had fat longer than elſe ſhe 
would have done, out of mere curiofity 
of knowing what would be ſaid'of bim, 
but little expected to hear ſuch a cha- 
racer of herſelf: ſhe as yet, however, 
reſtrained the paſſion ſhe was in, and Mr. 
Morgan went on—* Thank Heaven, 
© I have no daughters, reſumed he; 
formerly a young maid was ready to 
* blaſh to death at being told a man was 
in love with her; but now, forſooth, 
© the girls are as proud of a new lover 
© as they are of a new ſuit of cloaths, 
and want as much to ſhew it: but, 
* alack-a-day! Miſs Chitquite miffed 
ber mark in my friend Jeffmy; he 
© loves muſiek, it is true; but is not to 
de ſung or played out of his ſenſes." 
She could no hold out no longer. 
Do you know this Miſs Chit, Sir, 
demanded the, © whom you ſpeak of in 
this contemptuous manner Po No, 
© truly, Madam, anſwered he; but 
if I did, I mould make no ſeruple to 
tell her my mind on this occaſton. — 
'© Tf you had rhe leaſt acquaintance with 
< her,” returned ſne, you would find 
© ſhe ſtood in no need of any leſſons you 
could give. Ican aſſure you the de- 
fſpiſes ks thoughts of drawing in any 
„man; ſhe is above it: and as for 
a boaſting of her lovers, has too many 
ho are really ſuch, for her to be vain 
on any imaginary fingle one.“ With 
theſe words the quitted the bench; and, 
\ caſting a diſdainful look on Mr. Mor- 
gan, took hold of her maid's arm, and 
. tripped down the walk with the utmoſt 
- precipitation, | yn 
Wat the gentleman ſaid of her after 


_ "ſhe was gone, or whether Mr. Morgan 


: bad any gueſs that ſhe was the perſon 
he had been ſpeaking of, is not mate- 
rial; I ſhall only fay, that the affronted 


«tions; that ſhe wept, raved, cörſed 
Bellpine as the primary cauſe of all 
this, and at laſt took a reſolution to de 
what will preſentiy be ſhewn, 


been the ſole object both of his dreams 
and wikitg thoughts. 
lady went home in the greateſt agita- 


but was not f. 


letter Which had been ſent jel, 


- CHAP. vil. 


CONTAINS A MOST-EXTRAORDINA. 

A, AS WILL AS UNEXPECTED, 
TURN 1N THE LOVERS Arras, 
NOT FIT TO BE'READ BY Tos 
wHO HAVE TENDER HEARTS On 
WATEEKT EYES. ; 110 


1 joy one feels on being for. 
given an offence which one re. 
ents, and is heartily afhamed of, can 
ſorpalled by nothing but that mot 
ſublime fatis fa ion which muſt fill the 
mind of the perfon who forgives, Both 
our lovers were equally ſed with 
themfelves and with each other, and 
there wanted but one thing to complext 
the felicity of either. | 
As for Fenty: it cannot be ſuppoſed 
thatthe wiſhed a ſupremer happineſsthan 
what ne now enjoyed, ina full affurance 
of the affection and ſineerity of ber dear 
Jemmy; but we will not pretend to fay, 
that bis defires were altogether ſo much 
circumſcribed. He thought it 'was 
now high time to fulfil the agreement 
made between their parents, and the 
more ſo, as it would be the only ſure 
way of totally ſilencing the preſent in- 
vidious report, and of preventing all 
others of the like nature from being 
propagated hereafter. This laft, he 
thov would be a prevailing motive 
with her. and therefore reſolved to omit 
neither that nor any other argument, 
which all the love and wit he was maſter 
of could furniſh him with, to gain her 
conſent to a ſpeedy celebration of their 


nuptials. 
The pleafing contemplations on Jen- 
ny's behaviour towards him the evening 
before, her thoufand amiable mon 
and the idea of that happineſs be hoped 
ſhortly to be in foll poſſeſſion of, kept 


dim in bed ſomewhat longer than was 


bis cuſtomt but he was no fooner vp 
and dreſſed, than he haſted to the apart- 
ment of that dear miſtreſs, who had 


He found Miſs Win with her, 
he did ſo; for 28 be 
knew thatlady was'acquainted with the 
ſtory of his imaginary falſhood, by ” 
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he made no ſcruple of ſaying to 
jenny great part of what he vcd have 
done had ſhe not been preſent; nor was 
lenny at all diſpleaſed that this young 
lady ſhould be witneſs bow little foun- 
dation there was for the reports which 
had been ſpread, _ Indeed, my dear,” 
faid Miſs Wingman, on hearing bim 
preſs the,completion of their marriage, 
© [think you ought not to refuſe com- 
« pliance with Mr. Jeflamy.s deſires, 
(if it were only to make him ſome 
« amends: for the vexation be muſt have 
' endured in the late ſcandal thrown 
upon him.“ “ Firſt, be generous 
( yourſelf, before you ditect others to 
be fo, replied Jenny, laughing. Mr. 
Jeſſamy cannot have ſuffered more, 
{or with Jefs reaſon, than Lord Hunt- 
ey has done; and when I ſee you in- 
elined to make a reparation, I may 
perhaps be prevailed upon to follow 
6 your example. | 

I do not know how ſoon I may be 
' obliged to it,” reſumed that lady; 
© for Sir Thomas Welby and my mam- 
© ma are fo aſhamed and concerned at 
' the injury they have done my lord by 
© their unjuſt ſuſpicions, that, by way 
© of atonement, they are for ing a 
* of me to him, almoſt whether 
6 iy or not. Excellent, N 
er mmy; © you are caught, my 
„gear Jenny, and have made a pro- 
* miſe without kagwing you did ſo: I 
© hall, however, be obliged to watch 
and pray for. Lord Huntley's happi- 
neſs, av I find my own ſo much de- 
© pends upon it.“ | | e 
{They went on in the (ame ſtrain of 
pleaſantry all the time Miſs Wingman 
taid; but after ſhe was gone, Jemmy 
began to renew his ſuit, with more ſe- 
nouſncſs, and had the, pleaſure to find 
it not altogether rejected, though nat 
immediately complied with, 
It is nat owing to the want of af- 
© {ion for vou, ſaid ſhe, with the 
moſt enchanting ſoftneſa, / but rather to 
an exceſs of it, that I would yet alittle 
longer protract what you at preſent 
© ſeem foearneRlytp defires men are of - 
* tendeceivedin;their own beats; 1 ſpeak 
*. pot to; reproach you for any amours 
© you bave been engaged in, or chat I 


L jealaus of any you may.bereafter 
bee nz no, my dear Jemmy, 
Ifrquldpottkunk that even marriage 


© Fave me a right to cenſure or pry into 


your aQtions: it is for your own lake 


are very certain of being quite ont of 
© love with variety; but rather conti- 
© nue in a condition which allows you 
full liberty to purſue whatever plea- 
* ſures, you tbink fit, without baying 
© any occaſion Nee 
* hould be ready to condemn myſelf 
© to everlaſting horrors,” cried be, 
could I be capable of laviſhing one 
tender thought on any but ſhe who 
© {o well deſerves all, and much more 
* than I can pay. I confeſs I have 
© been guilty of ſome folhes; but in 
© all my amvuſements with your ſex, 
* my heart had never the leaſt ſhare: no, 
© that was always, is, and ever muſt 
© be entirely, unchapgeably, inviola- 
© bly, devoted to my only dear, dear 
« Jenny!” | 
They were in the midſt of this tender 
K when the perſons with 
whom Jenny boarded, hearing Jemmy 
was above, ſent to entreat he would 
honour them with his company at din- 
ner ay day; Way abbey ate for the 
ſake of not being ſe rom Jenny, 
he willingly — 2 | * 
Theſe people were well-bred, and 
perfectly chearful; but the lovers lik- 
ing no company ſo well as chat of each 
other, ſtaid no longer with them than 
decency demanded, 3 Jemmy had 
ain an © unity of repeating his 
earn which did —_ — 
2h emphatick manner. How 
ar he would have been able to prevail 
is uncertain; Jenny's ſervant came into 
the room,. and told her that a young 
lady, who called berſelf Miſs Chit, 
was in a chair at the door, and deſired 
leave to wait on ber. On hearing the 
name of Miſs Chit, Ene — 
looked upon each other with the utmo 
aſtoniſhment. Are you acquainted 
« with her?” cried he. Not in the 
« leaſt,*' anſwered ſhe; nor can ima - 
«© gine what ſhould bring her here. 


© But go, ſaid. ſhe to the man, and 


* {hew, her up. They bad no time to 
form any conjectures, the lady imme 
diately came in, and Jenny goſe to re- 
ceive her with her accuſtomed polite- 
neſs, but mixed with a certain teſerve, 
vhich ſhe neither could, nor endeavour- 
ed to throw off. | „ „N © 
* You are, doubilels, ſurprized, Ma- 

© dam,” ſaid Miſs Chit, at receiving 
na viſit from one ſo much a ſtranger to 
* youz 
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alone that I would: have you, forbear 
making a vow of conſtancy, till you 
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© you; but you will pardon the liber 
{how ard when-you . 
© ceffity that obliged me to it. —“ I 
© cannot ſoppoſe, Madam, replied 

nny, that you would have given 

yourſelf this trouble without being 

induced by fome extraordinary mo- 
© tive.” An extraordinary one in- 
© deed, Madam,” reſumed the other 
And I am very glad to meet you here, 
addreſſing her ſelf to Jemmy, as what 
* F have to fay to this lady concerns 
© you alſo.—“ You are certainly in 
© the right, Madam,” added he very 
gravely; © for whatever relates to this 
lady muſt infallibly concern me too.” 
—* ] never believed the contrary," ſaid 
Mits Chit; © nor doubted of the fin- 
© cerity of your attachment to one fo 
« deſerving of it: and it was in ſome 
© meaſute to do juſtice to you that 
© brought me hither, as well as to vin- 
© dicate myſelf from the moſt cruel aſ- 
© perſion that ever was laid on auy one 
© of my ſex.” | 

No reply being made to theſe words, 
ſhe went on—* It is ſcarce poſſible,” 
ſaid ſhe, that either of you can have 
* eſcaped the hearing a report, Which, 
© abfurd/ as it is, has been ſtrangely 
© propagated about town, concerning 
© the intended marriage between you 
being broke off, But you, — 
may be ignorant that your preten 
friend, Bellpine, was the fole author 
© of this invention.“ 


- © Bellpine?” cried they both ot at 


the ſame time; © fure, Madam, you 
© miſtake !'—-* Yes, Bcllpine,* rejoined 
ſhe, © for what baſe ends I know not, 
* would fain have made me fo weak as 
© to believe Mr. Jeſſamy was not only 
4 falſe to his firſt vows, but alſo falſe 
© on my account. I pretend not to be 
free from the follies my ſex are eharged 
© with, yet was never vain enough to 
© believe-a nian in love with me till he 
had told me ſo himfelf; and therefore 
gave no credit to all he ſaid and ſwore 
upon that ſubject: his artifices, how- 
ever, wrought ſo far upon my father, 
© and all thoſe of my friends with whom 
* hehad'any acquamrtance, that, where- 
© ever I went, I was entertained with 
no other diſcourſe than my imaginary 
© conqueſt. - I was very much amazed 
sat all this; but other thoughts kept 
it from dwelling muckuponmymind, 
till this morning Iwas groſsly aſfront · 
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* ed, by being told that I myſelf had 
5. ſpread about this fooliſh Rory, a 
© -having flattered. myſelf that the few 
« vifits Mr. Jeſſamy had favoured me 
* with were made on the account of bis 
© having a paſſion for me. 

It is no; matter, Madam,“ cried 
Jemmy, * by whom or in what manner 
this ridiculous ſtory has been propa. 
« gated; but tell me, was it from Bell. 
pine that you were firſt informed of 


Sir, anſwered ſhe; * it was from him, 
and him alone, that your charafter 
bas been traduced, Miſs Jeſſamy 
without doubt diſquieted, and my. 
ſelf attempted to be deceived, as you 
will preſently. be: convinced, if you 
© have patience: to liſten; to the mon. 
* (trous detail I can give you of his be. 
* haviour,” 

| She then went on, and gave a ſuc. 
cinct account of all the particulars ſhe 
knew of Bellpine's conduct in this af. 
fair; which, as the reader is already 
8 acquainted with, need not be 

re repeated. 5 

Jenny opened not her lips, but liſten- 
ed with the greateſt attention to all ſhe 
ſaid; but Jemmy could not keep him- 
ſelf from - interrupting her at almoſt 
every ſentence by ſome vehement ex- 
clamation; and when he ſpoke not, dil- 
covered by his geſtures all the marks 
of an overboiling rage. Well, Ma- 
dam, cried he, perceiving ſhe had 
done, I ſee that Bellpine has been the 
* Boutrfeu: for what reaſon he has 
© been ſo, belongs to me io penetrate.” 
He ſaid no more, but ſnatched up his 
bat, which lay on a table near him, 
and flew down the ſtairs without taking 
any other leave, -—- ; 

Jenny having obſerved the agitations 
he had been in, was greatly frighted 
at this laſt ation; ſhe ran and opened 
the door, which he had flung after him 
as he went, and called as loud as ſhe 
could to him to come back; but he either 
heard not, or would not at that time 


Sa =» «a a „ =» 


obey her ſummons. She then ſtamped. 


with both her feet, and rung the bell 
for ber footman with ſuch violence, 25 
ſnapped the wire by which it hung 
Run, ' cried ſhe, / overtake Mr: Jel- 
«ſamy, who is juſt gone out of the 
© houle; tell bim, I muſt needs ſpeak 
« with him, and deſire he will return 
<thes inen (20 © AY, 


E 


this pretended. villainy?“ — . Ves, 
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fellow did his beſt; but notwithſtand- 
ing all the fpeed he made, the perſon he 

rſued was gone quite out of fight. 
bie increaſing the ferment on Jenny's 
fpirits—* I with, Madam,” faid ſhe 
to Miſs Chir, © you had reſerved the 
ſtory you have been telling, till you 
© had found me alone; it is dangerous 
© to let one gentleman know too much 
of the injuries he has ſuſtained from 
© another.” — I ſhould be forry, 
Madam,“ replied that young lady, 
' that what I meant well ſhould prove 
© the contrary: but I flatter myſelf the 
© event will give oA cauſe for ſo: 
© pentance; Mr. Jeſſamy, I hope, wil 
' — examine Wilp 8 this aEairz 
© he is not worthy of his ſword; nor, 
© as baſe men are generally cowards, 
* will ſcarcely be provoked to meet 
8% 

Jenny qu no anſwer, and con- 
tinuing to walk about the room in a 
diſordered motion, the other eaſily per- 
ceived her company was not defired, fo 
took ber leave without much ceremony 
on either ſide. | 

Impoſſible is it to deſcribe the appre- 
henfions, the alarms, which ſhook the 
tender heart of Jenny for what might 
be the conſequences of the diſcovery 
Miſs Chit had made. She figured to 
herſelf all that was terrible on the oc- 
eahon, and could ſcarce bear up under 
the ideas of her own formation. But 
if ſhe ſuffered ſo much through the 
fears of what might, or might not hap- 
pen, what muſt the cruel certainty in- 

ict, when in abovit three hours after 
the ſaw Jemmy enter the room with a 
countenance pale and confuſed, and 
his cloaths ſprinkled in many places 
with blood! Oh, heavens !* cried ſhe, 
what have you been doing ??'— An 
act of juſtice,” replied he, © which I 
* can repent of for no other reaſon than 
"88 it compels me to be once more ſe- 
ted from you. I know not but 

1 have killed the villain Bellpine, 
* and prudence requires that I ſhould 
ede out of the way for a ſhort time.” 
But whither will you go demand- 
ed the, in à voice ſcarce y articulate, 
Where can you be ſafe?—“ I have 
* already taken care of that,* anfwered 
bez © all js prepared for my departure, 
ind I but flay to ſnatch one dear em- 
' brace." Go, then; ob, go!" cried 
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It is not to be doubted but that the 


ſhe, © and hazard not ſafety by a 
«* moment's delay.” ſhe f 

this with all the ſhe could aſ- 
ſume, yet ſhe could not ſo well conceal 
the tremblings of her whole frame, 


while he held her in his arms, but that 


he found, and was pierced with ther 
to the ſoul: © I cannot go,” ſaid he, 
and leave you thus. — You muſt, 
© you muſt,” rejoined ſhe; © your pre- 
© ſence, while this danger threatens, 
is much more terrible to me than your 
© abſence can be. 
He then told her, that a boat waited 
to carry him that night to Greenwichz 
that he ſhould take poſt- chaiſe from 
thence to Dover, and ho to be in 
Calais before that time the next day. 
On hearing this, ſhe in a manner forced 
him from her arms, and never was there 
a more tender, though hafty parting, 
than between thoſe two ſo equally lov- 
ing and beloved. | 


CHAP. IX. 


IS INSERTED FOR NO OTHER PUR- 
POSE THAN MERELY TO GRATI+ 
FY-THE CURIOSITY OF THE REA- 
DER. | 


HE event which once more ſepa- 
rated our lovers is of ſo intereſting 

a nature, that I believe there are but 
very few who will not be deſirous of 
knowing thoſe particulars concerning 
it, which Jemmy had no opportunity 
of relating to his fair miſtreſs, in the 
ſhort time his ſafety allowed him to 
ſtay with her. | 
But, firſt, as ſome people may be apt 
to think that Miſs Chit, in making the 
diſcovery ſhe had done, had a view to 
the conſequences which enſued; and 
that, in mere ſpite to Jemmy for not 
loving her, and Bellpine for having im- 
poſed upon her, the had taken this me- 
thod of revenging herſelf on both; in 
juſtice to her character, I muſt therefore 
g leave to obſerve, that, if this had 
been the caſe, ſhe would rather have 
choſe to have wrote the whole matfer to 
Jemmy, with whom ſhe was acquaint- 
ed, than have gone in perſon to a lady 
to whom. ſhe had never ſpoke in her 
whole life, and from whom the could 
not be certain of meeting a very can- 
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On hearing herſelf accuſed in the 
manner ſhe had been by Mr. Morgan, 
and not doubting but that Jenny, as the 
party moſt concerned, had been equally 
ſevere upon ber on that occaſhon, ſhe 


came, in the heat of her paſſion, to 


clear herſelf to that lady from the im- 

utation of a vanity of which ſhe was, 
indeed, not guilty; and to convince 
her, by relating the whole proceeding 


of Bellpine in this affair, that ſhe nei- 


ther was, norever imagined herſelf, her 
rival in Jemmy's affection. It is true, 
that, on ſeeing him there, ſhe might 
have forebore making any mention of 
Bellpine, or the buſineſs on which ſhe 
came; but, then, what other excuſe 
could ſhe have made to Jenny for this 
viſit? At leaſt ſhe was not at that time 
prepared with any; fo that, it muſt be 
allowed, the nuſchief ſhe did ſprung 
more from inadvertency than deſign. 

As for Jemmy, nobody, I believe, 
will either wonder at, or.condemn, his 
juſt indignation, on finding himſelf 
thus treacherouſly dealt with by a per 
ſon he had loved and ſo much confided 
in: the laws both of honour and na- 
ture obliged him to demand ſome ſa- 
tisfation for the injury that had been 
done him; and he muſt have been little 
of a lover, and, indeed, little of a man, 
not to have reſented it in the manner he 
did, Fired with a rage impoſſible to 
be expreſſed, he had not patience to 
wait the dull formality of a challenge; 
but, the moment he left Jenny's apart- 
ment, flew in ſearch of that infamous 
traducer of his reputation, 

As he knew moſt of the houſes fre- 
quented by Bellpine, he went from one 
to another enquiring for him, but with. 
out ſucceſs; and was juſt going home 
in order to ſend him a — 8 to meet 
him the next morning, when, in his 
way thither, he ſaw, by the light of the 

amps, (for it was then dark) the per- 
ſon he had vainly ſought for, coming 
out of a tavern with another gentle- 
man, arm in arm. * Bellpine!* cried 
he. * Jeſſamy!* rejoined the other. 


What, left Bath ſo ſoon? —“ Yes,” 


reſumed Jemmy; * and muſtneeds ſpeak 
with you this inftant.'—* I was go- 
© ing to ſupper with this gentleman," 
ſaid Bellpine; „but will put off my en- 
gagement, if your buſineſs be of any 
importance. —* It is, replied Jem- 
my; and cannot be delayed, 


Bellpine perceiving, by his mann 
of ipe lak had he hag ' Daves + Bad 
than ordinary in his mind, and perhaps 
imagining it might be ſome new inci. 
dent relating to Lady Hardy, excuſed 
himſelf to his friend for quitting him ; 
and they went into the tavern, and up 
into the ſame room where Bellpine and 
the other gentleman had been drinking, 
The bottles and glaſſes were not yet 
removed; but, as ſoon as they were ſo, 
and freſh wine brought in Now, m 
© dear friend, your pleaſure?” ſaid Bel]. 
pine. To tell you that you are a vil. 
© lain!” replied Jemmy; a moſt con. 
© ſummate villain!'—* A villain, Sir!” 
retorted Bellpine. Yes, I again re- 
« peat the name, cried Jemmy; * a 
© villain, -a baſe incendiary! or you 
© would not, by the moſt monſtrous of 
© all fallhoods, have defamed the cha. 
© rafter of one you called your friend, 
© and endeavoured to break the bands 
© of union between two hearts inſepara- 
© bly linked by love and honour !“ 

Conſcious guilt now ſtared this baſe 
man 1n the ' ory and aſſiſted the re- 
proaches of his injured friend ; he af- 
fected, however, au entire ignorance of 
what he was accuſed of, and would have 
ſeemed to take as only a jeſt what the 
other ſaid to him. But our hero was in 
too great a heat to endure this trifling: 
he told him, that he had learned the 
truth of every thing from Miſs Chit ; 
that ſhe was now with Jenny; and in- 
ſiſted that he ſhould either go with him 
to thoſe two ladies, renounce all be had 
ſaid, and aſk pardon on his knees, or 
with his ſword defend the injuſtice he 
had done. 

To this he ſullenly replied, that he 
knew of no obligation he was under to 
doeither the one or the other. * Then 
© you are a coward, a ſcoundrel, and 
* poltroon!” cried Jemmy; * aud de- 
© ſerve to be uſed as ſuch! With theſe 
words, he took one of the glaſſes, which 
the drawer had filled before he left the 
room, and threw full in his face. The 
other could not now be any longer paſ- 
ſive; they made ſeveral thruſts, and 
Bellpine had the advantage of having 
the rt hit, by wounding his antago- 
niſt in the arm: but this ſlight hurt 
was ſoon retured with double intereſt ; 
Jemmy making a furious puſh, ran 
him quite through the «ul Ru] fell 
immediately, crying out-“ Oh! Ia 
immediately, crying out ied! 
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killed! Jemmy ran to him; but he 
ſpoke no more, nor ſhewed the leaſt 
gns of Hife; on which he thought it 
behoved him to make the beſt of his 

out of the houſe; which he did di 
ch, though not without ordering a 
drawer, as he paſſed by the bar, to go 
up to the gentleman above, 

After he had got out of that ſtreet, 
he food fill awhile, to confider what 
courſe he thould take, in caſe wk 19 
was really dead; and, on reflecting how 
much circumſtances were _— him, 
found it moſt adviſeable to leave Eng- 
land till he ſhould hear whether the 
wound he had given him was mortal 
or not. Having reſolved on this, he 


called upon a ſurgeon of his acquain- 


tince, and directed him to go immedi- 
ately to the tavern where he had left 
Bell ine, contenting himſelf with hay- 
if bis own arm, which had only a 
I whoa, drefſed and bound up by 
the apprentice. 

He then went home, and made his 
ſervants get every thing, ready for his 
departure. They loved their maſter too 
well not to be very expeditious in exe- 
cuting his commands; and, indeed, as 
it was not likely but that what had 
happened would preſently be known, 
there was no time to be loſt: the dan- 
ger he was in, however, would not pre- 
vent him from bidding adieu to his 
dear Jenny, as has been already ſaid. 

As for Bellpine, he was not dead; 
nor ſpeechleſs, as he had-feigned to 
be; but, finding himſelf deeply pierced, 
had fallen out of policy, to prevent his 
enemy from giving a ſecond blow: fo 
apt are men of, mean minds to judge of 
others by themſelves, | 

A furgeon had been ſent for by the 

ple of the tavern before Jemmy's 
riend arrived: both theſe gentlemen 
coming almoſt at the ſame time, ex- 
amined the wound together; but nei. 
ther of them could pretend, as yet, to 
pe his opinion how far it might be 
angerous, The condition he was in 
not permitting him to be put either into 
a coach or chair, they were obliged to 
lay him on a mattraſs, and, covered 
Cloſe over with blankets, make him to 
be carried by two fellows on a bier to 
his lodgings. Both the ſurgeons im- 
mediately PE llowed, ſaw him into bed, 


and gave exact directions in what man- 
ner he (hould be ordered till they ſhould 
attend him again the next morning; 


which they did very carly, as believing 


his caſe extremely dangerous, 

To their care, and c ſecret remorſe 
of his own conſcience for having Io 
jaftly incurred the misfortune now 
fallen upon him, we ſhall leave him 
for a time, and return to ſubjects more 
capable of affecting the heart of every 
generous reader. 


- 


$ + 4% 4% ca 


TREATS OF DIVERS THINGS, SOME: 


OF LITTLE, SOME OF GREATER, 
CONSEQUENCE; BUT: NONE THAT 
WILL AFFORD MUCH MATTER 


OF ENTERTAINMENT TO THOSE. 
THAT KEAD FOR NO OTHER END: 


THAN MERBLY TO DIVERT THEMs 
SELVES. 24 


VERY paſſion of the human mind 
gains double by our en- 
deavours to conceal it: like fire, Which, 
being ſmothered for a time, burſts out 
at laſt with greater violence. jenny, 
who had behaved with ſo much ſeem- 
ing reſolution while Jemmy was with 
her, could not ſee him turn his back to 
leave ber, ſhe knew-not for how long, 
and on fo dreadful an occaſion, with- 
out falling into the extremeſt agonies : 
all her moderation, almoſt all her rea- 
ſon, forſook her at this dreadful junc- 
ture. © He is gone! cried ſhe. He is 
© gone! perhaps for ever! and I am 
C 2 to waſte my youth in unavailing 
grief But what of that, ſelſiſn that 
IJ am, in compariſon of him? Ho 
© ſmall a ſhare- of pity is my due l 
His ſingle loſs is all I have to mourn; 
« while he, dear unhappy wanderer! is 
© driven at once from his native couns 
< try, from love, from friendſhip, for- 
tune, without any other companion 
than the dire reflection of having em · 
© brued his hands. in the blood of a fel+ 
low creature! Bellpine was wicked, 
continued ſne; * but Juſtice might have 
© overtaken him without the guilt of 
© him he had wronged. Oh, what is ho- 
* nour! this impatience of indigaities; 
© as the poet calls it— Fe 


c This raging fit of virtue in the foulyg - 
« This painful burden, which great minds 

© muſt bear; , 
© Obtain'd with danger, and poſleſs'd with 


„ fear. 
Y 3 This 
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This was the manner in which the 
generous. and truly amiable Jenny la- 
mented the accident that had happened: 
ſhe wept nat for the abſence of her 
lover, but for the occaſion that enforced 
it. Such was the delicacy of her ſoul, 
that his real infidelity would not have 
inflicted on her the thouſandth part of 
thoſe agonies ſhe now endured on his 
having ſo fatally reſented the aſperſion; 
and ſo dear was he to her, that ſhe 
would have wiſhed to ſee him unfaith- 
ful rather than unhappy. 

It might, perhaps, be too affecting, 
though all that could be ſaid would be 
far ſhort of the truth of what ſhe ſuf- 
fered during this whole cruel. night : 
the morning, however, brought her 
ſome conſolation ; ſhe heard that Bell- 
ay was not dead; and, to find that he 

ad not been killed .on the ſpot, as 
Jemmy had imagined, affording her 
ſome hopes that his wounds might not 
be mortal, gave her as much ſatisfaction 
as a perſon in her circumſtances was 
capable of feeling. 

The whole adventure being preſently 
blazed abroad, all her friends, and more 
of her acquaintance than, at that time, 
ſhe wiſhed to ſee, came to viſit her, and 
make their compliments of condolance. 
Among the number of the former were 
Lady Speck, Miſs Wingman, Mr. 
Lovegrove, and Sir Robert Manley. 
After their having expreſſed their con- 
cern for the accident, as it might give 
Mr. Jeſſamy much trouble, eſpecially 
if his antagoniſt ſhould die, they told 
her that Lord Huntley was to give them 
a concert that evening upon the River, 
and would have perſuaded her to have 
accompanied them, in order, as they 
ſaid, and really meant, to divert thoſe 
melancholy thoughts which could not 
but riſe in her mind on what had hap- 
pened. | 
. It is not to be imagined that ſhe gave 
the leaſt ear to ſo unſeaſonable an invi- 
tation ; but they continuing to preſs 
her with a great deal of earneſtneſs to 
acceptit—* Oh!* ſaid ſhe, burſting into 
tears, which hitherto ſhe had reſtrained 
in their preſence, can you think me 
© capable of making one in a party of 
« pleaſure, while the liberty, perhaps 
© the life, of him ordained to be my 
© huſband, is in danger? No! till I 
know him ſafe, muſick would be dif- 
« cord to my ears, and eyery thing that 


tions. 
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gives joy to others, add to my afflie. 
© tion!” On hearing this, Sir Robert 
Manley could not forbear breaking into 
a kind of rhapſody—* Happy Mr. Jef. 
* ſamy!* cried he; © by his very miſ. 
* fortunes rendered yet more bleſſed 
© in the proofs of ſuch exalted tender. 
« neſs!* | 

Mr. Lovegrove ſaid little leſs in praiſe 
of her conſtancy and generoſity ; and 
the ladies afterwards gave over urgi 
her any fatther on the ſubject they * 
done, but employed the whole time 
ſtaid with her in diſcourſes more ſuita- 
ble to her preſent humour. But what 
was molt of all obliging to her, was a 
promiſe the two gentlemen made of 
taking care to inform themſelves, from 
day to day, of the true condition of 
Bellpine's wounds, and letting her hare 
an exact account, to the end ſhe mi 
tranſmit it to Mr. Jeſſamy, and enable 
him the better to judge what courſe he 
had to take. 

Several others of her acquaintance, 
who, hearing what had happened, came 
to viſit her on that occaſion, and thoſe 
among them who were moſt apprehen- 
ſive on Jemmy's account, forbore to 
ſpeak their ſentiments in her preſence; 
but, on the contrary, all joined to com- 
fort her with hopes which they were far 
from entertaining themſelves ; ſo that 
ſhe paſſed this night with ſomewhat 
more tranquillity than ſhe had done the 
preceding one. 

Between her broken ſlumbers, how- 
ever, a thouſand melancholy reflections 
returned upon her mind ; her thoughts 
8 the dear unhappy fugitive in 

is wanderings; they painted him to 
her troubled imagination in the moſt 
forlorn and piteous moving figure; thus 
travelling by night, and expoſed to 
dangers almoſt equal to thoſe from 
which he fled: nor when her eyes, 
doubly fatigued with tears and watch- 
ing, were cloſed again in ſleep, did the 
ſad ideas entirely quit her head. 

The next day brought with it ſome- 
what which threw her into freſh agita- 
She was no ſooner vp than her 
maid preſented her with a letter, which 
had been left for her by a footman ſome 
time before ſhe had quitted her bed, ſhe 
having lain that morning longer 
was her uſual cyſtom. 

She was a little ſurprized at not 


knowing the hand on the uperſcriptions 6 
v 


- S T 


but on her opening it, found it from 
Miſs Chit z and contained the follow - 
ing lines. | 


© TO Miss IES SAM. 
© MADAM, 


5 Am extremely ſorry to ſend you 

© any intelligence that may add to 
the diſquiet I am ſenſible you are al- 
© ready under; but there are lome in 
« which it is abſolutely neceſſary that 
© even the moſt painful truths Gould 
© be revealed: you will find this re 
« lating to Mr. Jeſſamy is ſo; and 
© therefore do not condemn, as an over 
© oficiouſneſs in me, what I now take 
the liberty to communicate. 

One of the ſurgeons who attends 
«© Bellpine has declared, that, accord- 
© ing to the beſt of his judgment, his 
patient cannot live; on which a ſearch- 
« warrant is iſſued out againſt Mr. Jeſ- 
© amy, it being already known that he 
© has abſconded from his houſe. 

© This, Madam, my father heard laſt 
© night at a coffee-houſe; and, more- 
© over, that the people of the tavern, as 
© well as a gentleman who, it ſeems, 
© was with Bellpine when he was met 
© by Mr. Jeſſamy, have offered to de- 
© poſe, that he took him aſide, prevailed 
© with him to leave his company, and 
© go with him into a private room, where 
6 - ſoon after left him for dead. 

] cannot pretend to any underſtand - 
© ing in ſuch matters; but they ſay that, 
© in the eye of the law, theſe circum- 
© ſtances will make the affair appear 
© very black on the fide of Mr. Jeflamy ; 
© and that the fact will not be conſi- 
© dered as a rencounter, or a fair duel, 
© but as a downright premeditated mur- 
11 | | 

As I cannot ſuppoſe that to what- 
© ever place Mr. 8 is retired you 
© are ignorant of it, I thought it high- 
ly proper to give you this intimation, 
© tothe end you may apprize him of the 
* greatneſs of his danger, and warn bim 
to keep extremely cloſe: inceed, I 
© ſhould never have forgiven myſelf, 
if, by neglecting to do ſo, any worſe 
* accident than what has already hap- 
c 22 ſhould enſue; but I will trou- 
© ble you no farther, than to aſſure you 
* that I am, with all due reſpect, Ma- 
dam, your moſt obedient, humble ſer- 


rant, | 
T7] C 8. CHIT, 
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P. 8. My poor father is troubled 
© beyond meaſute at thig event; 
and ſwears, that, old as he is, if 
© he had ſooner been convinced of 
* the baſeneſs of Bellpine, Which 
© till now he never was, he would 
© have taken upon himſelf to pu- 
© niſh it.“ | 22 


Jenny had but juſt finiſhed the read - 
ing this epiſtle, when ſhe was convinced 
of the truth of the intelligence it con- 
tained; the officers of juſtice came in 
produced their warrant; and one 
them very civilly entreated her leave to 
do what, by virtue of their commiſſion, 
they were empowered to have done with - 
Out it. 

She ſeemed a little ſurprized notwith- 
ſtanding, and ſaid with an air of ſome 
reſentment, that it ſeemed very odd to 
her that they ſhould come to ſearch her 
lodgings for a gentleman; to which an- 
other of them, more furly than he who 
bad ſpoke firſt, replied, that they had 
orders to ſearch not only her lodgings, 
but all that houſe, andevery other which 
Mr. Jeſſamy had been known to fre- 
quent. She ſaid no more, but ſuffered 
them to paſs wherever they would, and 
they diſcharged their duty with ſo muth 
diligence, as to leave no place unlook- 
ed into, that was big enough to have 
concealed a much ſeſs perſon than him 
they ſought for. 

T hough Jenny had nothing to ap- 
prehend on this ſcore, yet the fight of 
theſe men, and the errand they came 
upon, was an extreme ſhock to her; but 
ſhe preſently received another yet great- 
er, when the perſon with whom the 
boarded told her, without conſidering 
the conſequence of what he ſaid, that 
he was credibly informed that notice 
had been ſent to all the ports, to pre- 
vent Mr. Jeſſamy from making his 
eſcape out of the kingdom. "Theſe 
words ſtruck her with ſuch a horror, 
that ſhe was very near falling into fits; 
and it was not 1n the power of all that 
both he and his wife could ſay after- 
wards to pacify her grief, or to- make 
her be perſuaded that Mr, Jeſſamy muſt 
needs be in Calais betore any orders to 
ſtop him could arrive at Dover. They 
remonſtrated to her, that if he travelled 
all night, as it was not to be doubted 
but he did, he would certainly reach 
the port by the next day at noon; and 
as there was always ſome one or other 
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of the packets ready, might embark the 
fame hour he came; 80 that, my dear 
© Miſs," cried he merrily, you may 
depend upon it, your lover, long be- 
* fore now, has been regaling himſelf 
* with good Burgundy, and ſome 
* Quelque choſe'or other, a- la- mode 
de France.“ 
She could not help allowing the rea- 
ſonableneſs of his arguments; but ima- 
ination, that erextive faculty, which 
s the power to raiſe us tothe urmoſt 
pinnacle of happineſs, or fink us into 
the loweft depths of deſpair, formed fo 
many accidents which might retard her 
dear Jemmy's journey, and render him 
too late to avoid the purſuit made after 
him, that ſhe could not think ſhe ovghr 
ro flatter herſelf with the hopes of his 
being ſafe, till ſhe was pohtively aſſur- 
ed he was ſo. 


CHAP. XI. 


CONTAINS SOME OCCURRENCES DE- 
SERVING THE ATTENTION OF 
THE READER. 


N a continual rack of thought, to 
which all the perſuaſions of her 
friends could not give the leaſt inter- 
miſſton, did the fair heroine of this hiſ- 
tory paſs her nights and days, till Jem- 
my, being ſafely arrived at Calais, ſent 
her the following epiſtle: | 


© TO MISS JESSAMY., 
© My FOR EVER DEAR, DEAR JENNY! 


6 "” H E concern I faw you under on 

my departure has hung more 
heavy on my fpiritsthan even the oc- 
© cafion that enforced it; but I aſſure 
© you that noneof your commands have 
6 .heen loſt upon me; I have taken all 
© the precautions that human prudence 
© could fuggeſt not to render your kind 
© wiſhes unavailing, and preſerve a life 
which Jam ſo happy as to know you 
© ſet ſome value upon. The date of 
this will inform you that I have now 
ret ched an aſylum, from whence it is 
not in the power of my enemies to 
© ſnatch me; but perhaps, after all, I 
© might have ſpared your tender heart 
© the cruel alarm I have given ir, and 
* myſelf the trouble of coming hither. 


« SinceLlettLondonlhbave been tempt- 
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heart of Jenny, on findin 


ed to hope that Bellpine is not dead, 
and that it was no more than a ſwoon 
in which J left him; if fo, with what 
tranſport ſhall I foon return to thank 
my dear Jenny for all her unequalled 
goodneſs! * 

* It is you, and you alone, my ever. 


laſting charmer, that can make either 


— life or liberty a bleſſing; and 
when this curſed affair is once over, 
I hall then doubly taſte the ſweets of 
both; for oh, my ſoul! I now feel 


that the apprehenſions of being de. 


prived of you are infinitely more ter. 
rible to me than thoſe of becoming 
an exile, an outlaw, a vagabond. But 
FT will not turn the eyes of my ima- 
gination that way; my reaſon, my 
reſolution, faulter at it; and, as Ot- 
way ſays— 


Madneſs lies there, and hell is in the 
6 thought.“ 


© will rather endeavour to believe 
the beſt, and that the ft intelligence 
I receive from England will entirely 
baniſh theſe ſad ideas from my mind; 
but whatever I ſuffer, or mal here- 
after ſuffer, I beg my dear Jenny will 
exert all her fortitude to repel the in- 
vaſions of an over-much grief and 
pity: let your anſwer to this aiſure 
me, that you bear with moderation 
this ſudden turn in our late bleſt con- 
dition, which is the only conſolation 
can at preſent be received by him who 
is, with a love unalterable, foul of 
my foul, your moſt faithfully, and 
moſt paſſionately devoted lover and 
ſervant, | 

E F. JESSAMY. 


6 P, 8. In the diſtraction of my 
thoughts, T had like to have ſent 
this away withoutinforming you 
« where an anſwer might find me; 
* pardon therefore the wildneſs of 
© my brain, and direct for me at 
« Monſieur Grandſire's, the Silver 
© L.jon, in Calais.“ 


The joy which filled the affectionate 
her dear 


Jemmy had ſo happily avoided all the 
purſuit that might be made after him, 
was ſo great, that for a time it envire- 
ly diſſipated all her other anxiety. But 
the caſe ſhe enjoyed was n 


— — 
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all the information the enquiries that 
her friends could procure was, that 
though Bellpine was not dead, he was 
far from being out of danger; and the 
conſideration of what conſequences his 
death muſt produce, in caſec his wound 
ſhould prove mortal, rendered her inca- 

ble of enjoying any laſting or per- 
Fa ſatisfaction. | 

It cannot be ſuppoſed that ſhe con- 
tented herſelf with once peruſing a let- 
ter ſhe had ſo much languiſhed for; ſhe 
read it over and over, and the oftener 
the did ſo, the more a flood of tender- 
neſs poured in upon her ſou]; but the 
reader will be better able to judge, by 
her own words, of the diſpoſition the 
was in, than by any deſcription I am 
able to give of it. 

After having well weighed what ap- 
prehenſions they were which ſeemed to 

ive him the moſt pain, ſhe thought her- 
elf obliged, both by love and grati- 
tude, to make uſe of her utmoſt endea- 
vours to remove them, as will be ſeen 
in the anſwer ſhe gave to his letter, 
which was wrote in the following terms; 


© TO JAMES JESSAMY, £5Q, 
CY VERY DEAR JEMMY, 


: I Congratulate you on your fortu- 

1 nate arrival at Calais: you can- 
* not more rejoice on finding yourſelf 
in a place of ſafety, than I have done 
* in the knowledge that you are ſo. I 
$ have alſo the pleaſure to acquaint you, 
* that Bellpine ſtill lives; I with I 
could lengthen the intelligence by 
adding, that there are hopes of his re- 
* covery; but that is a ſatis faction as 
yet denied us. 

© But wherefore, my dear Jemmy, 
do you wound my heart with appre- 
benſions for which. you have not the 
# leaſt ground? Do you know ſv little 
© of your Jenny as to believe that any 
change of circumſtances. can change 
ber ſentiments in regard to vou? No; 
# if the vain ſuppoſition of loſing me 
* diturbs your peace, henceforth be 
perfectly at reft; for be aſſured, that 
* wherever you are, I will be. 

© Take not this as a flight of ſudden 
© paſhon,. which I may, hereafter be 


* tempted.to repent of and retra&, but 


* 2s the firm and determined reſolution 


af my ſoul, founded on the principles 


« of honour, of duty, and of juſtioe, as 
6 well as inclin ation. 1 | 
Love for each other, my dear Jeſ- 
* ſamy, was the firſt leſſon taught us 
in our moſt early years, and 1 have 
© too long been accuſtomed to the-prac- 
© tice, to be capable of ſwerving fraa 
it: ſhould therefore the fate of Bell- 
pine, which Heaven forbid, be ſuch 
as our worſt fears ſuggeſt, yau have 
no more to. do, on the news of it, 
than to go directly into Paris, and 
provide a proper place for my recep - 
tion; and there, if you contiaue to 
defire it, the Engliſh ambaſſador's 
chaplain may fulfil the engagement 
made for us between our-parents, 
* Farewel: I flatter myſelf that you 
will find ſome ſatisfactiou in the af- 
ſurance I now give you of being, witir 
all the tenderneſs you can wiſh orex- 
pect, my dearJemmy, ſincerely, faith - 
* fully, and ever yours, 


J. JessAur. 


P. S. I muſt do our common friends 
the juſtice to let you know they 
© are greatly affected at your mis« 
fortune, all of them at leaft 
that I ſee; indeed, if they were 

not, they would find but little 

welcome from me, ' Once more 
adieu; I expe to hear from you 
again by the firſt poſt,” 


Jenny, not doubting but what the 


* had wrote would afford great relief to 


the anxieties of her lover, found in 
that thought ſufficient to calm thoſe ſhe 
had felt within herſelf. Such is the 
effect of a real tenderneſs, as to make 
us take pleaſure in every thing that we 
imagine will give pleaſure to the perſon 
beloved. | 

And now let thoſe readers, who in 
the beginning of this hiſtory were apt 
to look on Jemmy and Jenny as two 
inſenſibles, acknowledge their miſtake, 
and be convinced, that flames — 
burn with rapidity at firſt art ſoone 
waſted and that a gentle, and almoſt 
imperceptible glow of a pore affection, 
when once taiſed up by any exravrdi- 
nary incident, ſends forth a ftronger 
and more laſting heat, * 

I remember to have read a little pam · 
phlet, entitled, Reflections on the dif- 
ferent Effects of Love, which contains 


many preitij obſerxations on the ſub 
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jet I am ſpeaking of; but I know of 
none mone juſt than this of Mr. Dry- 
n: 


© Love various minds does variouſly inſpire; 

© He ftirs in gentle natures gentle fire, 

Like that of incenſe on the altars laid; 

© But raging flames tempeſtuous fouls invade, 

© A fire which every wind of paſſion blows; 

4 With pride it mounts, and with revenge it 
glows. 

It may eaſily be perceived by thoſe 
who conſider the motives on which the 
events of this hiſtory depend, that our 
lovers were not thus ſtirred up by ac- 
cidents relating merely to themſelves, 
but by ſuch as concerned each other : 
Jemmy had not fought with Bellpine 


but for the diſcontent and affronts 


which he thought his dear Jenny lad 
ſuffered N his baſe artifices; nor 
would jenny have diſcovered any part 
of the warmth ſhe now did, had ſhe not 
been invigorated by the perplexity and 
danger of her Jemmy. Nothing cer- 
tainly can be more truly worthy of admi- 
ration than the love, the conſtancy, the 
generolity of this amiable lady, who 
at her years could fo readily renounce 
ber native country, kindred, and all 
the amuſements to which her youth had 
been accuſtomed, and reſolve to live in 
n perpetual baniſhment, if, by the death 
of Bellpine, the man ordained to be 
her huſband in his more proſperous cir- 
cumſtances, ſhould now be reduced to 
the condition of an exile. Nor was 

emmy, gay and unthinking as he has 


metimes appeared, at all inferior to 


his charming miſtreſs, in giving her the 

moſt unqueſtionable and exalted proofs 

of the ſincerity and diſintereſtedneſs of 

. paſſion, as the next chapter will de- 
Are. 


CHAP. XII. 


RECITES A PASSAGE WHICH WILL 
CERTAINLY BE EXTREMELY A- 
GREEABLE TO ALL THE LADIES : 
IT IS MUCH TO BE FEARED, HOW- 
EVER, THAT THERE ARE BUT 
VERY FEW OF THEM WHO CAN, 
WITH ANY REASON, FLATTER 
THEMSELVES WITH EXPERIEN- 
CING THE LIKE, 


ENNY, who had the mortification 
of hearing every day that Bellpine 
grew rather worle than-benter; began to 


call to mind every trifling accident that 
had happened to give her any diſguſl in 
England, to the end that ſhe might hare 
the leſs love for it, and be more reconcit. 
ed to the thoughts of leaving it for ever, 
She found it, indeed, a'thing of no 
eat difhculty to conquer all the xe. 
fa Gadice ſhe might at firſt have on that 
ſcore: the ſociety of the man ſhe loved, 
and by whom ſhe was ſo much beloved, 
was an over-balance for all ſhe way 
about to quit for his ſake; and her 
whole mind was now taken vp with the 
manner in which fhe ſhould order her 
affairs, ſoas to be prepared to go when. 
ever the circumſtances of things ſhould 
call her. 

_ Her refolution being ſettled, her 
thoughts, by degrees, k ſo too, 
and ſhe now enjoyed more ſerenity than 
ſhe had known ſince the accident that 
drove Jemmy from her; but the poſt 
not bringing her a letter as ſhe expeR- 
ed, ſome part of her former diſcontents 
began to revive in her: ſhe was, how. 
ever, too well aſſured of his puctualuy 
not to inipute this difappointment to 
ſome other cauſe than his neglect. 

She ſoon found that fhe had done 
him no more than juſtice in this point, 
Mr. Morgan came. the next morning 
to viſit her. As ſhe had not ſeen him 

fince ſhe was a girl, his coming at this 

juncture a little ſurprized her, and he 
ept her in ſuſpenſe for ſome time, by 
making her a thouſand compliments, 

after the faſhion of old men, on the im- 

a he found in her ſtature and 

auty, before he related to her the bu- 
finefs which had brought him thither. 

At laft, though not till after many 
circumlocutions, by way of prelude 

I have a preſent for you, my pretty 

© lady,” ſaid he; I received a letter 

« Jaſt night from my good Mr. Jeffamy, 

and fomething incloſed for you, which 

he commiſſioned me to deliver into 
© your own hands; here it is, conti- 
nued he, giving her a packet; * take 
© it, I believe it will not be difpleafing 
© to you. —“ I have no apprehenſions 
of receiving any thing that can be ſo 
either from him or you, Sir," replied 
ſhe; © you will, therefore, pardon my 

6 impatience to ſee what it contains. 

Aye, aye," cried he, © read it by 

© all means; I would have you read it 

© while I am here.” 
He then retired to 2 window, and 


| ile the opened ihe 
took vp a book while te wr” 
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et, in which was a large parch- 


ment, heavy with the weight of ſeals, 
| Jemmy containing 


and a Jetter from 


theſe lines. 


* 5 


© TO MISS JESSAMY. 


C WITH what words, O thou more 


© than woman! thou angel of 
© thy ſex! ſhall I expreſs that ruſh of 
« joyous aſtoniſhment, that extaſy, 
« ich, on the reading your dear let- 
© ter, overwhelmed my Laar Can you 
then reſol ve to leave your native coun- 
© try, with all the charms you once 
« found in it? Can you do this for my 
© unworthy ſake, conſent to ſhare my 
« fate, and live in exile with your 
«© Jemmy? Yes, I know you can; you 
„ have ſaid it, and will not promiſe 
«© without meaning to perform. 

« Thus tranſcendently bleſſed in your 
« affetion, the goods of fortune would 
© be below my care if you had no inte- 
© reſt in them; nor would even life itſelf 
© be of any eſtimation with me, were it 
not dear to you: but as they both are 
yours, eternally devoted to you, they 
© ought not ta be neglected by me. 

* On my relating my affair with 
© Bellpine, in all it's unhappy circum - 
© ſtances, to a lawyer who happened to 
© come over with me, he told me I 
© ought to take proper methods for ſe- 
© curing my eſtate, in caſe the wound 
I had given ſhould prove mortal: I 
* approved of his advice; and as there 
„is no Engliſh attorney at Calais, he 
has been ſo good as to draw up an 
* inſtrument for that purpoſe himſelf, 
* which is the ſame I now ſend to you. 

* You will find by it, my dear — 
* ny, that I am no longer poſſeſſed of 
* any lands or hereditaments; you are 
the miftieſs of all that once was mine: 
© to whom, indeed, ſhould I commit 
* my eſtate but to her who has my ſoul 
in keeping? 1 have wrote to Mr. 
* Morgan. and Mr, Ellwood to aſſiſt 
you in whatever cares may attend 
this acceſſion, and alſo to my ſteward 
* and houſe-keeper to receive their or- 
* ders henceforward from you, who 
© have now'the only right tocommand 
and to direct their ſervices. 

© What remittances I may have oc- 
* caſion for, I ſhall become your peti- 
* toner to grant, and doubt not but 
* your charity will extend itſelf as far 
.* as you think my wants may teaſon- 
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ply require. I am ſure that I can 
feel none of the thouſandth part ſo 
great as that of your deat ſociety, 
which, without my daring to atk, you 
have promiſed to relieve, ” 

I ſhould be glad, methinks, how- 
ever, to know the certainty. af my 
doom; that is, whether I may have 
hope of returning to England, op 
muſt content myſelf with being a de- 
nizen of France; though in whateves 
place my lot is caſt, fate will find it 
very difhcult to. render me unhappys 
while permitted to ſubſcribe myſelf, 
with the moſt perfect and pure paſ- 
deareſt Jenny's fervently 
ſervant, 4 4 


©]. Jess aux, 

P. S. I need not tell my dear Jen- 
© ny with how much impatience 

© I ſhall long for thearrival of the 


© next mail, and every mail, till 
ve are ſo happy as to meet again. 


Having read the letter, ſhe unfolded 


the writing which accompanied it, and 
found it was a deed of conveyance to 
herſelf of Jemmy's whole eſtate, both 
real and perſonal. As ſhe knew not 
well the nature of theſe things, nox for 
what end this had been done, it threw 
* her into ſo deep a reverie that ſhe forgot 
Mr. Morgan was in the room. But 
that gentleman perceiving ſhe had dons 
reading, returned to the ſeat he had 
lately quitted; and, taking her by the 
hand, 
ſhe thought of the gift her lover had 
made her, 
ſhe, © I know not what to think; and 
* ſhould be at a very 
© behave on the occaſion, if I did not 
depend on being directed by one or 
other of the two worthy perſons men- 
© tioned in Mr. Jeſſamy's letter,” 


aſked her, with a ſmile, what 
© Indeed, Sir,“ anſwered 


eat loſs how-to 


He then explained to her all the 


wanted to know, and concluded with 
ſome compliments on the confidence 
Me. Jeſſamy repoſed in her: If ever 
© I fee him again,” ſaid he pleaſantly, 
© I ſhall tell him that he relies much on 
© his own merit to imagine he can ſe- 


© cure the affections of ſo fine a lady, 


© after endowing her with a fortune 


© which may entitle her to the addrefſes 
Jof the firſt nobleman in the king- 


« dom,” 


He need not be very vain,' returp- 
| 2 ed 
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ed ſhe, * to be entirely free from all 
© apprehenſions. on that ſcore. But, 
Sir, continved ſhe, there is ano- 
© ther danger, which, perhaps, he has 
© not thought of; I have a kinſman, 
< who, though a very diſtant one, is 
yet my heir, in caſe I die unmarried, 
© and would certainly,” after my de- 
© miſe, ſeize on every thing which 
© could be proved had been in my poſ- 
«© ſeſſion at that time. 
© Demife!*cried Mr. Morgan. How 
can ſuch a thought come into your 
head? A virgin in her bloom talk of 
dying '—* Things more unlikely, 
Sir, have come to paſs,” ſaid ſhe; 
and I am for leaving nothing to 
chance, eſpecially on ſuch an account 
as this: as the firſt proof, therefore, 
of that aſſiſtance Mr. Jeſſamy makes 
me hope for from you, I mult entreat 
you will provide me an able lawyer, 
that I may make my will, and, by 
bequeathing back to Mr. Jeſſamy his 
own eſtate, with my whole fortune 
annexed to it, unite both, according 
as our parents always intended they 
* ſhould be.” 
Mr, Morgan looked on her with the 
higheſt admiration all the time ſhe was 
ſpeakingz but making no immediate 
anſwer, ſhe went on, inſiſting that he 
would do as the defired; to which he 
at laſt conſented, and promiſed to bring 
an attorney with him in the afternoon: 
they had ſome farther converſation to- 
ether, in which Jenny diſplayed her- 
2 ſo well, without aiming to do ſo, 
that he departed quite amazed and 
charmed to find ſuch generofity, ſuch 
juſtice, aud ſuch prudence, in a perſon 
of her years. | 
When the was left alone, and had 


leiſure to refle on what Jemmy had 


done, it did not ſeem at all ſtrange to 
her that he ſhould have repoſed ſo much 
confidence in her, becauſe ſhe thought 
there was not a poſſibility for any wo- 
man in the world to be wicked enough 
to abuſe ſuch a truſt; but ſhe wondered 
at the haſte he made to execute a deed 
of this nature, which ſhe could ſee no 
neceſſit 

aſſed between him and Bellpine, at 
Feaſt as yet. Afﬀera little pauſe— It 
- muſt certainly be, cried ſhe, © that the 
dear generous man has cauſed this 
' inſtrument to be drawn up mei ely for 

my ſake, that if any * ac - 
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* cident ſhould fnatch him ſuddenly 


for on the ſcore of what had 
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from the world, I ſhould then re. 
main in an undiſtu poſſeſſion of 
all he left behind: no other motive 
can have induced him to act in this 
manner; and it was only the ſecret 
ſympathy of my ſoul with his, that 
bas put it into my head to make a 
© will in his favour." It pleaſed her to 
think ſhe had found a way to be even 
with him in his tender care, and longed 
for the return of Mr, Morgan, that 
ſhe might put in execution what ſhe had 
deviſed. | 

That gentleman came in the after. 
noon, and, according to the promiſe 
ſhe had exaRed from him, brought with 
him an able lawyer of his particular 
8 whom, as ſoon as the 
firſt civilities were over, ſhe immediatel 
fet to work upon the buſineſs for whi 
ſhe had defired his preſence. 

The writing being entirely finiſhed 
in'all it's forms, and witneſſed by Mr, 
Morgan and the people of the houſe, 
whom Jenny had ordered to be called 
up for that purpoſe, ſhe depoſited it in 
Mr. Morgan's hands, defiring him to 
keep it till ſhe mould die, unleſs ſome 
accident ſhould oblige her to demand 
it back: this he «fared ber he would do, 
ſtill affecting to ſmile, though admiring 
within himſelf a precaution ſauncom- 
mon in a young lady. But whatever 
either he or his friend the lawyer might 
think of her on this occaſion, they were 
afterwards convinced, by the vivacity 
and ſprightlineſs of her converſation 
and behaviour during the whole time 
they continued with her, that it was not 
by any melancholy vapours the had been 
inſtigated to the ſtep ſhe had taken, 
and which appeared ſo extraordinary to 
them, as indeed it well might do to per. 
ſons who never bad an aku” of 
being acquainted with the greatneſs of 
her mind, | | 


CH AP. XIII. 
AFFORDS LESS MATTER EITHER OF 
INSTRUCTION | OR ENTERTAIN- 
MENT THAN MANY OF THE FORM- 
ER THOUGH PERHAPS MORE OF 
BOTH THAN CAN BE FOUND IN 
SOME OTHER HISTORIES OF TRE 
SAME NATURE WITH THIS. 


Hs W preferable are the 7 
ments of the mind to thoſe of the 


body! Perſons of a truly delicate * 
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of thinking find a much greater pleaſure 
in their own contemplations, on a de- 
lightful ſubjeR, than thoſe of leſs re- 
fned ideas are capable of taſting in the 
utmoſt gratification of the ſenſes. 

Our amiable, Jenny felt a more per - 
fe ſatisfaftion in the proof ſhe had re 
ceived of her lover's affection, and in 
that ſhe had juſt ſhewn of her own for 
him, than ſhe had ever known when 
with him; and no crofs accident had 
intervened to oblige either of them to 
exert and diſplay their mutual tender- 
neſs. She was in a moſt delightful fi- 
tuation of mind on this occaſion, when 
Mr. Morgan made her another morn- 
ing vilit, on a buſineſs which, he doubt- 
wy not, but would greatly add to her 
contentment. It was this. | 

The fincere good- will he had towards 
. had made him indefatigable in 

is endeavours to find out the true ſtate 
of Bellpine's condition; he had gone 
and ſent ſeveral times to the houſe where 
he lodged, without bring able to get 
any ſatis factory account, ſometimes be- 
ing told one thing, and ſometime ano- 
ther; they even refuſed to let him know 
who were the ſurgeons that attended 
him: this, however, he got intelligence 
of from the people of the tavern where 
the accident had happened; the firſt to 
whom he applied ſcemed a little uneaſy 
at the queſtions he put to him; made 
very ſhort and evaſive anſwers, the 
plaineſt of which was, That if the 
og lived, it would be a mira- 


Mr. Morgan, not contenting himſelf 
with this, went directly to the other, 
who was the ſame that had been ſent 
by Jemmy, and whom he found of a 
much more communicative diſpoſition, 
though leſs able to give him the infor- 
mation he deſired: he ſaid, that on ex- 
amining the wound, he had thought it 
a very bad one; but when he went the 
next morning to viſit Mr. Bellpine, he 
was told by ſomebody about him, that 
there was no need of his attendance, and 
that he was. not permitted to. ſtay in the 
toom even while the firſt dreſſings were 
taken off, though he had earneſtly re- 
queſted it. r. Morgan then aſked 
him, if he ap 
be mortal by what he had ſeen of it at 
, firſt ? I then thought it ſo," replied the 
> * for, bad it beenas Limagin- 
ed, he muſt have died in twelve hogrs ; 


prehended the wound to 
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© but as he has lived till now, I think 
I may fafely pronounce him out of 
© danger, except a fever takes him. 
He then went on, and gave ſo many 
reaſons, from the ſtructure of the hu- 
man body, to prove that if Bellpine's 
wound had been mortal, he muſt have 
died long before the time which had 
elapſed fince his receiving it, that the 
hearty old gentleman was quite con- 
vinced, and ran immediately to make 
Jenny partaker of the joyful news. 
She was, indeed, extremely pleaſed; 
but ſaid ſhe could not conceive what 
motive ſhould induce Bellpine or his 
friends to give out that he was ſtill in 
danger, if it was not really ſo. * Spite,* 
cried Mr, Morgan; f nothing but ſpite, 
as my friend Lee ſomewhere has it; 


« Spite, by the gods! proud ſpite, and burn- 


ing envy. 


I ſee into his deſign,” continued he, 
© as well as if T were of his cabinet- 


 * council. The venomous revengeful 


© raſcal thinks, as long as he can make 
© people believe his life is deſpaired of, 
6 Mr. Jeſſamy will be obliged to keep 
© out of the way: but he may be out 
© in his politicks; the ſurgeon aſſures 
* me, that he will depoſe upon oath 
© that the wound is not mortal; and-if 
© fo, Mr. Jeſſamy may come over as 
© ſoon as he pleaſes; bail will be tak- 
© en for him. —“ Ah, Sir, let him not 
© truſt to that,” cried Jenny haſtily; 
and I beſeech you do not adviſe him 
© to it when you write,'—< I adviſe 
© him, Madaml* anſwered he, not 
I indeed; I ſhall only tell him what 


I think; he may do as he pleaſes," — 


* Yau may be certain, Sir,” reſumed 
ſhe, © that T ſhould greatly rejoice in 
Mr. Jeſſamy's return, if he could 
© come without any hazard either of 
© his life or liberty ; but you muſt par- 
© don me, if I am not altogether fo ſan - 
© puine in this matter as you ſeem to 
© be: I am apt to hope, and believe with 
« you, that Bellpine is not in ſo dan- 
© gerous a- way as is pretended; but 
© then, methinks, we ought not to build 


too much upon the aſſeveration of this 
© ſurgeon, whoſe judgment we cannot 
© be ſure is infallible.” | 


Mr. Morgan was about to ſay ſome- 
thing in anſwer to this, but was pre- 
vented; Jenny's ſervant opened the door 
5s 22 inftantly, 
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Inſtantly, and told her that Lady Speck 
was juſt coming up ſtairs; on which he 
took his leave for that time. 

After the uſual ſalutations of a firſt 
meeting were over, and they had ſeat- 
ed themſelves—* If the heart js to be 
e judged by the countenance,” ſaid La- 
dy Speck, looking earneſtly on her 
friend, I may hope, my dear, that 
© yours is ſomewhat leſs depreſſed than 
© jt has been of late.” On her ſpeak- 
ing in this manner, Jenny meds no 
ſcruple to repeat to her all ſhe had been 
told by Mr. Morgan in regard to Bell- 
pine's condition, and alſo the reaſons 


which both of them had aſſigned for 


his caufing it to be reported ſo much 
worſe than in effect it was. 

« Bellpine muſt certainly be one of 
the molt miſchievous fellows in the 
univerſe,” ſaid Lady Speck; * and 
ſince you have now got a more per- 
fect intelligence of his fituation,I may 
venture * you know, that nothing 
can be more terrible than the account 
given of it by his ſervant, both to 
Sir Robert and Mr. Lovegrove; who, 
I aſſure you, did not fail to make the 
enquiries they promiſed when they 


becauſe they were unwilling either to 
deceive you, or to be the bearers of 
an unwelcome truth, that they have 
denied themſelves the pleaſure of 
waiting on you for ſome days.“ 

Jenny expreſſed herſelf in the moſt 
grateful terms for the generous concern 
thoſe gentlemen had icemed to take in 
. her affairs; and then began to turn the 


converſation on ſome other topick: but 


there was ſomething in the behaviour 
of Bellpine, which appeared fo peculiar 
as well as baſe, in the opinion of Lady 
Speck, that ſhe could talk of little elſe 
all the time ſhe ſtaid, which, indeed, 
was not very long, her ladyſhip being 
in her diſhabille, and in haſte to go 
home to dreſs for dinner, | 

She was no ſooner gone, than Jen- 
ny's ſervant acquainted her, that a la- 
dy who called herſelf Sophia had been 
to wait on her. Sophia!“ cried the 
haſtily; why then did you not ſhew 
© her up??—+* You had company, Ma- 
© dam,” anſwered he, and ſhe ſaid ſhe 
rather choſe to wait on you when you 
Were quite alone, and that ſhe would 
come again in the afternoon to ſee if 
you were ſo.' | 


If the reader has forgot this young 


were here laſt; and it has been only 
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lady, he may have recourſe to the ſecond 
chapter of the firſt volume, where he 
will find her character at large; and 
now need only to be told, that Jenny, 
who had not heard of her being in town, 
was extremely glad that ſhe ſhould have 
a perſon near her, in whom ſhe placed 
more confidence than in moſt others of 
her acquaintance. 

The pleaſure of this friend's return 
did not, however, make her forget that 
it was poſt day, and that ſhe had an 
obligation todiſcharge, which could not 
be diſpenſed with by any other ; and, 
therefore, to prevent any interruption 
which delay might occaſion, ſat down 
e and wrote the following 
ines: 


ry 


© TO JAMES JESSAMY, ESQ, 


© MY DEAR JEMMY, 
I Received the truſt you repoſed in 
* me, of which I ſhall be a very 
faithful ſteward; but I have juſt heard 
ſomething which makes me hope you 
might have ſpared yourſelf that trou- 
ble. Your worthy friend Mr. Mor- 
gan will write to ou the particulars, 
and, perhaps, ſubjoin ſome advice, 
which, though I am certain he means 
well, cannot conſent you ſhouid com- 
ply with. So much as I prize your 
preſence, I ſhould tremble to behold 
you here, while there remains even 
the moſt diſtant menace either to your 
life or liberty. 
A little time, of courſe, muſt put 
an end to our ſuſpenſe; till then, 
therefore, I conjure you, content 
yourſelf with the aſſurance I have giv- 
en you, and now again _ thatif 
you cannot come to me, I will go to 
you, and endeavour, by every thing 
in my power, to ſoften the aſperity of 
all other loſles. |; 
I fear, indeed, you paſs your oy 
in a manner uncomfortable enough; 
without friends, without acquaint- 
ance, without any companion but 
your own melancholy thoughts; no- 
thing to pleaſe, oreven to amuſe your 
8 i am ignorant of the place 
you are in; I only know it is on the 
ſea-coaſt : there, methinks, I ſee you 
often wandering, caſting a wiſhful 
eye towards what you left behind, 
and almoſt curſing fortune for the de- 
privation. Tell me, my Jemmy, does 
my fancy paint your ſituation luch 7 
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s it is ? I Mall rejoice, to find myſelf de- 
ceived, and to hear that Calais is not 
wanting in matters of agreeable en- 
tertainment. Believe, you can give 
no account ſo welcome to me as that 
of your being perfectly eaſy: endea- 
vour, at leaſt, to make yourſelf fo, I 
beſeech you, till the circumſtances of 
things permit you to be happy, and to 
make happy all your friends, parti- 
cularly her who is, with an unfeign- 
ed affection, dear Jemmy, yours eter- 
nally, 


„ K K K „ - +. - +a = „ 


J. JESSAMY. 


P. 8. I cannot cloſe this without 
© once more conjuring-you, not 
© for your own ſake but mine, not 
* to think of returning till we ſhall 
© be well aſſured that Bellpine has 
© Jeft his chamber.” 


She ſoon found how much ſhe had 
been in the right to lay hold of the firſt 
opportunity to prepare the above, other- 
wiſe ſhe might have been prevented from 
doing it all that day; for Sophia, who 
had a great deal to fay to her, came very 
early in the afternoon. / 


C HAP. XIV. 


CONTAINS A VERY STRANGE AND 
DETESTABLE INSTANCE OF PER- 
FIDIOUSNESS ANDINGRATITUDE, 
IN A PERSON OF THE MOST no- 
NOURABLE VOCATION. 


22 ESE two young ladies, who, 


from their childhood, had preſerv- 
ed an entire friendſhip for each other, 
could not meet, after an abſence of 
many months, without the utmoſt de- 
monſtrations of affeftion on both ſides; 
after which Jenny gently reproached 
the other, as having been very remiſs 
of late in writing to her; andthat,when - 
ever ſhe did fo, her letters had been 
ſhort, reſerved, and ſuch as ordinarily 
Paſs between perſons who converſe to- 
gether merely through complaiſance. 
© Your charge would be very juſt," 
ſaid Sophia, had it been in my power 
© to have ated otherwiſe than I did; 
© but indeed, my dear Miſs Jeſſamy, I 
© had nothing to write, except ſuch 
things as were utterly improper for 
me to communicate by the poſt. I 
am now, however, continued ſhe, 
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with a deep ſigh, © come to tell you all, 
© as well as totake my everlaſting leave. 

Theſe words, atid the. manner in 
which they were delivered, threw Jeany 
imo ſo great an aſtoniſhment, that ſhe 
had not the power of aſking an expla- 
nation of them; which the other per- 
ceiving, ſaved her the trouble of ſpeak - 
ing, and went on. 

Ves, continued ſhe, I ſhall very 
© ſhortly de removed from all that ever 
— have known me; ſhall quit Eng- 

and as ſoon as the veſſel that is to 
carry me is ready to put to ſea, which 
I hope will be in a very few days; 
nor, when you have heard my unhap- 
py ſtory, will you think it ſtrange 
that I ſhould be impatient to go from 
a place where I have received ſuch 
cruel injuſtice, as, perhaps, no wo- 
man but myielf ever met with.” 

© Heavens! of what nature?“ cried 

Jenny with ſome eagerneſs. * Of a 
* moſt monſtrous, and I believe, unpre- 
* cedented one,” replied ſhe: * but I 
will keep you no longer in ſuſpenſe; 
you ſhall at once be let into the ſe- 
cret of thoſe wrongs I have ſuſtain- 
ed, and of the folly which expoſed me 
to them.” 
Finding Jenny made no anſwer, but 
was prepared to give attention to what 
ſhe was about to ſay, ſhe wiped off ſome 
tears, which, in ſpite of her endeavours 
to reſtrain them, fell from her eyes, and 
then began the recital ſhe had ptomiſ- 
ed, in the following terms. 


THE HISTORY OF SOPHIA., 


y 0U may remember, my dear 

« Miſs Jefſamy,* ſaid the, * in 
what a rage my brather flew out of 
the houſe after the ridiculous adven- 
ture you was witneſs of, the laſt time 
you favoured me with a viſit; he then 
went no farther than to a gentleman's 


from thence proceeded to London, 
where he continued full three months: 
on his return, he appeared very pen- 
five and diſcontented, which I at firſt 
imputed to the difappointment he had 
received from the lady you ſaw; but 
I foon found it aroſe from a quite 
different cauſe, He had, it ſeems, 
mortgaged the beſt part of his eſtate 
to diſcharge ſome debts he had con- 
trated at play; the only vice I know 
him guilty of, but to Which he has 

ITO * always 
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always been too much addicted: he 
had the generoſity, however, to pay my 


fortune, which was but ſive and twen- 


ty hundred pounds, into the bank. He 
now gave me the bills, and told me, 
that he muſt go and live in the ſouthern 
parts of France till he had retrieved 
his . circumſtances, and that he had 
ſpoke. to a gentleman about letting 
his houſe; but added, that I ſhoujd 
be welcome to ſtay in it, and have the 
uſe of every thing, till a tenant could 
be found, if I choſe to do ſo. This 
offer, having my own reaſons for it, 
I gladly accepted of. He had before 
prepared every thing for his depar- 
tore, and in four days left me to my- 
ſelf. 

4 You will, doubtleſs, wonder that 
F ſhovld chuſe to remain in a great 
lone houfe without any companion, 
and be at the expence of keeping two 
maids and a man- ſervant, which the 
income of my little fortune could ill 
afford, rather than come to town, 
where I might have been boarded in 
a genteel family, and lived much 
cheaper, and more agreeably in the 
opinion of every body but myſelf. I 
will tell you my rraſon for all this; 
it was love; love, that fatal phrenzy 
of our ſex, that ſure deſtruction of all 
that is dear to womankind, I ought 
to bluſh even at the remembrance I 


© ever was directed by it, much more 


to confeſs the ſhameful fully.” 
Hold, my dear Sophia, cried Jen- 


ny, interrupting her, take care what 


you ſay: Mr. Dryden was certainly 
as good a judge of buman nature as 
you can pretend to be; aud he tells 
us, that 


& Love's an heroick paſſion, which can find 
& No room in any baſe degen'rate mind; 
It kindles all the foul with honour's fire, 
4% To make the lover worthy his deſire. 
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And I am of opinion, that a vir- 
vous love, ſuch as I doubt not yours 
was, ovght never to be repented or 
aſhamed of. — I allow the truth of 
what you fay,* anſwered Sophia; © but 
then it muſt be a love conducted with 

rudence, and for a worthy object. 
Mine, alas! had neither the one nor 
the other of theſe excuſes to plead in 
it's defence, as you will preſently be 
convinced.” 


Here ſhe Ropped to give paſſage to 
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ſome ſighs which had been labouring 
in her boſom; after which, growing a 
little more compoſed, ſhe went on in 
the proſecution of her narrative. 

* While my brother was at London, 
reſumed ſhe, * I unfortunately, as it 
has proved, happened into the ac- 


'* quaintance of a young officer in the 


* army, called Willmore. The firk 
time I ſaw him was at a gentleman's 
houſe about a mile diſtant from ours, 
where I ſometimes viſited: though 
there were ſeveral other ladies in the 
company, he ſeemed to take a parti- 
cular notice of me, and I could not 
avoid doing ſo of him. He has, in- 
deed, every thing in his perſon that 

can attract the eye, and captivate the 
heart; be is handſome, well made, 
genteel, has abundance of wit and 
vivacity; and, though he talks a great 
deal, never ſpeaks but to the purpoſe. 
© When I took my leave, he would 

needs ſee me home, though I had a 
ſervant with me, and but three little 
fields to crofs. I refuſed this offer; 
but muſt own I could not help being 
very well pleaſed that he perſiſted in 
it. In ſhort, he came home with me; 
and though, as we walked, he enter- 
tained me only with common ſub- 
jects of converſation, yet he treated 
them in ſuch a manner as appeared to 
me very agreeable, | 
* Among other thjngs, happening 
to tell me that he lodgings at 
Windſor, and was Imoſt always 
there, when not oblig® to be with 
the regiment, I faid it was a thing 
ſeldom heard of, that a gay young 
e like him, ſhould prefer a 
ittle country town to the pleaſures 
of London: to which he replied, that 
hunting and reading were his fa- 

* vourite pleaſures. ** The one,” ſaid 
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* he, © I frequently take with very 


8 r company; and the other I am 
«© here more at liberty to indulge my- 
4% felf in thap I — poſſibly be in 
„ London.” He then aſked me if I 
took any delight in the latter of theſe 
© amuſements; and on my anſwering 
* that I did — ©* Becauſe, Madam,” 
© rejvined he, I have all the publick 
« papers and new pamphlets conſtantly 
« ſent down to me as they come out; 
1 and, if you will give me leave, will 
& wait on you with ſuch of them as [ 


44 ſhall find wortby of your peruſal.” 


4 Though I plainly ſaw this _— 
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© more than a pretence to viſit me, yet 
I thought it ſo handſome a one, and 
« afforded me ſo good an excuſe for 
c granting him the permiſſion he de- 
© hire 


d, that I heſitated not to tell him 


« that I ſhould readily accept, and be 
« thankful for, the favour he men- 
6 tioned, 

This was the method he took to 
© introduce himſelf, He was almoſt 
© every day bringing me ſome new 
6 book or other; and, in return for this 
© civility, I lent him ſuch as he choſe 
© to read out of my brother's collection, 
© which is eſteemed a very good one. At 
«© firſt, our converſation turned chiefly 
on the ſubjects with which we had 
© mutually obliged each other; but, 
« after a few viſits, he threw off that re- 
« ftraint he had hitherto been under, 
and profeſſed himſelf my lover. 


© As I have already confeſſed the 


© liking I had of his perſon, you will 


© not expect to hear that I received the 


declaration of his paſſion with any 


«© diſdain ; on the contrary, I am afraid 


« Tliftened to it with too viſible an ap- 


© be, (for, indeed, I do not well re- 
* member how I behaved at that time) 


© all that I know is, that I forbad not 


© his addreſſes. 


I will not give the trouble of 


© hearing, nor myſelf the confuſion of 


a ting, how very eaſily I was won 
« 72 22 to boil thing he ſaid 
© in relation to his pretended paſſion ; 
© for ſuch you will find it was; and 
not only pretended for the fake of 
* gallantry and amuſement, but for the 
* carrying on a defign the moſt low, 
© baſe, and diſhonourable, that ever en- 
© tered the heart of man, much leſs of 
© z gentleman, to conceive or put in 
practice. 4 WALL 

© It was in the height of his court- 
© ſhip that my brother came home. The 
© hurry of his affairs, the diſcontent he 
© was in, and the ſhort time he ſtaid, 
* hindered me from ſaying any thing 


© to him concerning my new lover: 


© but you now may perceive the mo- 
© tive which induced me fo readily to 
© embrace the offer he made me of ſtay- 
© ing in his houſe after he was gone. I 
knew Willmore was fond of the 
country; and I dreaded left I ſhould 
* ſee him leſs frequently in town: fool 
* that I'was, not to conſider that a man 
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© who truly loved would follow me 


© any where! 
© As we grew more familiar in con- 
© verſation, I found he was much better 
© acquainted with the circumftances of 
our family than I could have thought 
© he was. Among other things, he one 
© day mentioned my brother's late miſ- 
© carriage; and aſked me, with ſome 
© toncern, whether it had been any pre- 
© judice to my fortune. I told him that 
© it had not, and related to him how 
© tender he had been of me in that 
point; at which he ſeemed extremely 
© pleaſed, and ſaid no more upon that 
« ſubjeR, f x 
© Soon! after this he went to London, 
where he ſtaĩd upwards of a week; a 
much longer time than ever he had 
done fince my acquaintance with him. 
The ſame day which brought him 
again tv Windſor, brought him alſo 
to viſit me; but though his expreſſions 
were, I think, more 'endearing and 
more paſſionate than evgr they had 
been, I perceived there was a certain 
air of melancholy about him, which 
very much affected me: I could not 
forbear taking notice of it to him ;z 


than perhaps became me, if any ill 
accident had happened to him fince 
he left me. He told me not any; but 
added, that he had been a little vexed, 
and could not help thinking himſelf 
a very unlucky fellow. ET OO 5 
On my farther deſiring him to let 
me know the occaſion of his chagrin, 
he told me, that he could not content 
bimſelf with the condition of + ſubal- 
tern; that he had never entered into 
the army but with the hopes of riſing 
in it; nor had accepted of a lieute- 
nancy, which was the commiſſion he 
then bore, but with the expeRation 
of being ſoon a captain. 7 Now,” 
ſaid he, * juſt at this juncture, an old 
officer has got leave to ſell out; and 
I might have his commiſſion for about 
a thouſand guineas and my own in 
exchange, which I have a gentleman 
ready to purchaſe, This it is, my 
« dear Sophia, added he, * that has 
ſo much diſconcerted me; for, though 
I have offered a very large premium, 
* and my own bond to pay the money 
“e quarterly, I can no way raiſe it,” 
“ Bleſs me ' cried I, “ö have you 
* no friends, no relations, who, on 
rr bet 90-0 Hed © „ ſuch 
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and aſked him, with more tenderneſs . 
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4 ſuch an occaſion would not advance 
% that ſum? — Ves, ſeveral, an- 
* ſwered he, who would do it for a 
„ word-ſpeaking ; but they are all of 
ac them either out of the kingdom, or 
« at their country-ſeats, I know not 
„ how far off; and the thing muſt be 
*© done immediately, or not at all; 
c and Heaven knows whether I ſhall 
« ever meet with ſuch an opportunity 
4% aonnt _ | | | Fe 

© Indeed, my dear Miſs Jeffamy,” 
continued ſhe, * I thoughr it a great pity 
* that any man, much more t * 
© loved, and intended to make my 
* huſband, ſhould loſe ſo confiderable 
an advantage through the want of 
* what was in my power to ſupply him 
* with. I did not conſider much on 
* the matter; but ſtepped to my cabi- 
© net, and took out bank-bills to the 
amount of a thouſand pounds, which 
I put directly into his hands.“ There, 
4% Mr. Willmore,“ ſaid I, “is the ſum 
«© you ſtand in nced of; and I hope 
«« it will not come too late to lay out in 
4% the purchaſe you mention.“ 

* Though I believe he ſaw enough 
into my weaknels to expect F would 
do as I did, yet he ſeemed equally fur. 
© prized as tranſported with it.“ Well, 
« my dear Sophia,” cried be, kiſſing 
« my hand, “ this is generous indeed, 
« andtruly like your fe f. ButT hope,” 
continued he, “ you will ſoon con- 
« ſent to reap ſome, part of the benefit 
« of the favour you have conferred ; 
« and, as profnotions in the army muſt 
« come by degrees, who knows but you 
« may one day ſee your lover (I flatter 
„ mylelf, long before then your huſ- 
*« band) at the head of a regiment, in- 
« ſtead of a company? 


« I replied, that I wiſhed him ſucceſs. 


«* for his own ſake; and as to what re- 
© lated to myſelf, we would talk of that 
« hereafter. He then told me, that he 
* would go to London voy APY the 
© next morning; and, at his return, 
c bring with him a bond in exchange 
« for the bills I had obliged him with: 
„ Which,” added be, with a gay air, 
«« if you ſhould not think ſufficient, I 
% am ready to give you my perſon as 
« a collateral ſecurity.” | 
She was in this part of her ſtory when 
the tea-equipage, that important article 
of a lady's drawing-room, was brought 
in; on which ſhe was obliged to break 
off till it ſhould be removed, | 
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"CHAP. XV. 


1s ONLY A-CONTINUATION OF THE 
2 SAME STORY: - 


1 ladies having finiſhed their 
little regale, and the gentleman. 
uſher of the ceremony withdrawn with 
his tea-kettle and lamp, Jenny began to 
teſtify ſome impatience for the know. 
ledge of an event which, as yet, ſhe 
could have no other room to gueſs at 
than by the exclamations of Sophia. 

* If I had not been infatuated to a 
degree beyond what ever woman was,” 


reſumed that lady, I muſt have ſeen 


* that, whatever Willmore pretended, 
© his head was much more taken up 
«. with the thoughts of his commiſſion 


the firſt retributions were over, he 
talked of little elſe during the whole 
time he ſtard, | 
. * He touk his leave, however, ina 
manner tender enough; and I re- 
mained perfectly ſatisfied with his 
behaviour, as well as with myſelf for 
what I had done. So high an idea had 
I both of his love and honour, that 
when, inſtead of ſeeing him in five or 
ſix days, as he had made me expect, 
heard nothing of him in three whole 
weeks, I was far from entertaining 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of him; nor felt 
any other alarms than what proceeded 
from my fears that ſome ill accident 
might have befallen him. | 
But at laſt he removed all my ap- 
© prehenſions on that ſcore by ſending 
me a letter, or rather billet, contain- 
ing theſe lines. | 
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* TO MISS SOPHIA s. 
4 MADAM, 


* 1 Have, at laſt, accompliſhed my af- 
« fairs, which took me up more 
« time and expence than I imagined : 
« all is now over, however; and there 
« remains but one thing more to make 
© me N happy. I hall be at 
«© Windſor in a few days, and will then 
% do'mylelf the pleaſure of waiting on 
«you; till when, believe me, with great, 
«« reſpe&t, Madam, your moſt humble 
= any obedient ſervant, vg 
© G. WILLMORE.” 
om « You 
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than of his paſſion for me; for, after 
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© You look aſtoniſhed, my dear Miſs 
© Jefſamy,* purſued ſhe, perceiving ſen- 
ny did ſo; and well indeed may ! 


Did ever man write ſuch a letter to a 


« woman he courted;who he knew loved 
© him, and from whom he had received 
« ſo. great an obligation? Vet, ( nous 
you think it-poſſible?) not even this 
© opened my blinded eyes! I doubted 
© not but, by the one thing remaining, 
to make him compleatly bleſſed; he 
© meant the conſummation of our mar 
© riagez. and the kindneſs of that ex - 
c preſſion ſufficed with me to atone for 

all the cool indifference of the reſt. 
Eight days more, from the time of 
my receiving this epiſtle, were elapſed. 
* without my ſeeing or hearing any 
* thing farther of him: but when, at 
© the expiration of that time, he came, 
© whatever doubts might have been be- 
«* ginning to riſe in my mind, they all 
« yaniſhed as ſoon as he appeared, and 
* were ſucceeded by a double portion 
© of ſatisfation. | | 
* I know not whether it was owing 
© to his being ſo long abſent from me, 
© or whether the ſucceſs of his affairs 
© had diffuſed a more than ordinary 
« ſprightlineſs through all his air, but, 
© methought, he looked more charm- 
© ing, mote engaging, than ever: the 
7 Hon he pretended to have for me 
« ſeemed alſo to be increaſed even to a 
© romantick height; and, after tellin 
* me that his own lawyer being out of 
© town, and not chuſing to employ any 
© other, he had not brought the bond 
© he 
© cried he, eagerly kiſſing my hand, 
« is there for the formality of a bond, 
« when you have my heart, my ſoul, 
„ in your. poſſeſſion? When myſelf, 
% andall I am or ever ſhall be maſter 
« of, is entirely at your command ; 
Go oe happy till you accept thCof- 
„ fer 1 bo, 
Ia A ward, he continued to preſs 


7 


© meſo cloſeſy on the article of mar- 


« riage all that whole evening, that, be- 
* fore we parted, I made him a kind of 
© half promiſe ; and, to confeſs the 
© truth; 1 I will hide nothing from 
< you). H wis at that time fo much 
ſoftened by the artifices he put in 
Fe eee 
would be bis, it was owing 5 
to my baſhfulneſt than want of in- 
hy to dex wh | 4H 
. * Indeed, when I came to reaſon with 


a 1 


promiſed—** But what occaſion,” 


rather 


is 
« myſelf, I thought it would be a piece 
« of flly nicety to keep him any longer 
in ene that his family, bis per- 
© fon, bis accompliſhments, and the 
„ poſt he had now obtained, might en- 
« title him to a woman of a larger for- 
* tunethanT was miſtreſs of; and that, 
putting love entirely out of the queſ- 
© tion, no would condemn the 
© chorce I had made of bim. In ſhort, 
* my dear, having thus fixed my reſo- 
© lation, the next viſit aſſured him of 
my conſent; and I told him that T 
© was ready to give him my hand, as 

© ſoon as every thing — for that 
ceremony could be pre 9? args £ 

© I had often heard him, in caſual 
* converſation, expreſs a great diſlike 
© of publick wed ings; and he now 
© repreſented, that for ours to be ſo muſt 
« infallibly be attended with many in- 
© conveniences, * For beſides,” ſaid 
© he, the ridiculous buſtle of drums, 
© trumpets, epithalamiums, that al- 
% ways diſturb the flumbers of people - 
« on their firſt going to bed together 
« with a licence, hots are ſo many 
«« young officers of my acquaintance 
ce who would come the next morning 
© to congratulate me on my happineſs, 
©« as I know would be ſhocking to the 
% modeſty of my dear Sophia.” 

* Finding I approved of what he 
© ſajd—“ For the reaſons I have men- 
« tioned,” reſumed be, Wiridfor 
«© would be the moſt improper place in 
«« theworld : we both are ſo well known 
4 there, that, the moment we are 
« tacked, the bells would immediately 
00 1 what we had been about. 
«© The thing can be done no where with 
«« ſo much privacy as in London; and, 
* to tell you the truth, though perhaps 
% you will laugh at my ſuperſtition,” 
continued he, m Ether aud mo- 
« ther were married at Ely Chapel: 
« their whole lives were à ſeries of love 
« and joy; and 1 thould like, me- 
4% thinks, that my happineſs ſhould be 
« fixed at the ſame altar theirs was.” 
I could not, indeed, forbear railly- 
ing him a little on this 'whim; but 
« replied, that Thad not the leaſt ob- 
© jection to the place he mentioned; 
but, on the contfsry, mould chuſe 
„that the ceremony” mebid de per- 
« formed there; rather than in any pa- 
© riſh, church whatever. * He then told“ 
„ie, that, "having flattered himlelf 
« with finding we no 1&fy juſt to His 

NY 2A + paſſion 
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* paſſion than Ino had been, be had al. © ment, for mez and we drove dire&y 


© ready made ſome preparations, which 
© he hoped would not be diſpleaſing to 
© me. I aſked him of what nature; to. 
£ which he replied, that he had an aunt, 
© an excellent good old lady, whom he 
© had made the confidante of his court- 
© ſhip to me ;, that, by the character he 
given, her of me, ſhe approved 
© highly; of the match; and, that we 
© ſhould be weltome to an apartment in, 
© her houſe till we could take one for 
© aurſelves; and get it fitted up for our 


. FI pt | | 
Jo this be added, that ſhe was a, 
t widow of a handſome jointure ; that, 
© her eldeſt ſon had a large eſtate in 
© Somerſetſhire, and her youngeſt was, 
© a captain in the navy; that ſhe had. 
© two daughters, who were both un- 
married, and lived with ber; that 
© they kept the beſt company: 80 
* that, my dear," continued he, you. 
* will find you do not marry into a fa- 
«© mily you will have any cauſe to be 
% aſhamed of. : . 
He ſaid a great deal more in praiſe 
© of theſe relations; all which 1 took 
for goſpel ; and was ſo much charmed 
with the character of my aunt that 
was to be, and two, young couſins, 
that I almoſt longed to be with them; 
and.'it. was — concluded be- 
tween us, that I ſhould go with him 
to London the next day; that he ſhould 
introduce me to theſe ladies; that he 
ſhould leave me with them for that 
night, and return in the morning with 
a ring and licence, in order to put the 
laſt hand to the buſineſs of his court - 
« Ever thing being thus ſettlgd, as 
I then thought, much for my conve- 
nience and ſatisfaction, I flept that 
night without the leaſt EN of 
the miſchief. that was juſt ready to 
fall upon me. About eleven the next 
morning, a chariot, by Willmore's 
order, came to the door. I told m 
maids I was. going on ſome buſine 
to London, but ſhould come back in 
a few days, as I knew I was obliged 
to do, on account of delivering up the 
keys of the houſe, and allthat was in 


intruſted with the care of his affairs; 
* ſo took nothing with me but ſome 


linen, and a wrapping-gown.. I took 


up Willmore. at the corner of. a back 


4 lane, where he-waited, by appoints 


it, tothe perſon whom my brother had 
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© to London. "Oh 
We aligbted at the door of a hand- 
* ſome houſe in one of the ſireets near 
Hatton Garden, and were immedi- 
ately ſhewed ug into the dining room, 
where we found a grave old gentle. 
woman, whoſe appearance anſwered 
very well to the deſcription Willmore 
had given, of her. He preſented me 
* to. her with, theſe words— This, 
„% Madam,“ ſaid he, © is the lady I 
* para of, and who has, at laſt, con- 
«© ſented/to make me happy.” Shere- 
"ceived me with a great ew of feſpett 
© and kindneſs, but accompanied with 
* a certain ſtiffaeſs, which, 1 thought, 
© had ſomething of affeRation in it; 
but this I jmputed . 26 the time 
in which ſhe had been educated, ac- 
cording to the filly notion, that people 
of the, laſt age were leſs free in their 
converſation than thoſe of ours, 
_ © The room we were in was v 
c genteelly furniſhed; but what mo 
* attraſted my eyes were the pictures of 
© five or fix young ladies, very different 
in their features and complexions, 
© but all of them extremely handſome. 
I could, not forbear expreſſing my 
© admiration of theſe pieces to the old 
* lady, ho told me that two of them 
« were drawn. for ber diughters, and 


© the others for her nieces and covling; 


and added, that ſhe hoped one day 
© to bave the honour of ſeeing mine 
© there, T replied, that T mould make 
© but an ill figure among ſo. many 


© beauties; on, which, ſhe made many 
2 | compliments not worth repeatin : 
Chocolate and biſcuits were the firſt 


things preſented to us, and were ſoon 
after ſucceeded by_a bottle of Ma- 
deira. Theold lady ſaid that ſhe was 
diſconcerted beyond meaſure; that 
not being certain of my coming, ſhe 
was not provided in the manner 
would have been tor my, reception; 
and particularly, that had given 
her 2 hters leave tg go on 2 party 
of pleaſure with ſome , perſons o 
— but added, that they would 
be home in a day or two, and bo 
her family would then be more agree · 
able ta me. I was of hex opipion, in. 
decd, as to his laſt article j but could 
not avoid telling ber, that. nothing 
could be wanting, Where ſhe . was» 


. This drew are 


6 in return, that I 


bn 
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very much embarraſſed to reply, if 
« Willmore, the only thing Thave to 
thank him for, bad not given a turn 
to the converſation. || 
© Soon after lighting the candles 
© ſupper was ſerved in, which confift 
« of ſeveral mall difhes, all in a fo- 
- reign tate. "When the cleth was 
« taken away, znd bottles and glaſſes 
© fet upon the table, the o}d lady began 
«© the King's health in a bumper; then 
* ahother tb the Prince of Wales; and 
« 4 third to the Duke of Cumberland. 
s Thele having gone round, Willmore 
t ran to the ſide- board, fetched a large 
„ water-flaſs, which filling to the 
© 'brim —** Here is the noble doke 
% again,“ cried he; © we cannot toaſt 
«his health too - wo" * is to his 
% Royal Highneſs, and profperity to 
ith er may they A neroaſe ns 
* multiply till every houſekeeper in 
« London and Weſtminſter has at leaſt 
* half a dozen of them quartered at 
«once upon bim!“ | 
I cannot ſay that I was pleaſed 
© with ahy thing which ſhewed a ten- 
© deficy to the. manifeſt deſtruction of 
©'the cohſtitotlon and liberties of my 
© country; but T thought myſelf about 
*'to be the wile of a ſoldier, and that 
it woulg not become me to make any 
„ opjectſon. I only repeat theſe cir- 


company L was among. 

„. The hight growing pretty far ad- 
Cyanced, Willmore began to talk of 
13 home, and defired a coach might 


him ſbe could not bear be ſhould think 
of ſuch a thing; faid that, as the girls 
* were abroad, he might lie in their bed 
*© without the leaſt trouble to any one 
in thefamily ; reminding him that it 
vas a long and very ugly way from 
< Hatton Garden to his lodgings at 
© Whitehall, and bid him confider, how 


© many defperate fellows lay in wait 


for the purſes, and even the lives, of 
« gentlemen, who'expoſe themſelves, as 
0 2 would do, to their Villainous at- 
_© tacks. He ſcemed to laugh at all this; 
"and Tafifting that a coach ſhould be 
* called, ſhe renewed her remonſtrapces, 
© and b ged of me to ſecond them; 
hieb I readny* did, having heard 
"© Tuch, frightful Rories of Rreet-roh- 
.* beries, That ens in more real terror 
* for lap thai ſhe affect eto be. 1 


19 


© inte aſcribed, and'ever mult aſcrib 
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I no ſooner ſpoke than he pulled off 
© his ſword, and ſaid my commands 
© were not to be diſputed ; he would 
© ſtay, © But, Madam,” continued 
* he, torning to'the old lady, I am 
afraid we have kept you vp beyond 
* your hour.“ — 1 am never weary 
« of good company,” anſwered, the z 
e but for this ſweet young lady's ſake, 
* who may want repoſt after her — 8 
* ney, I think it may be proper for us 
* to retire.” Tn ſpeaking theſe words, 
© ſhe rung her bell for a ſervant to ſhew 
* Willmore his chamber. She would 
needs attend me herſelf inte that al- 
© Jotted for me, and ſee me into bed 
© but whether ſhe did this out of com- 


© plaifance, or a far different motive, 


©'you will preſently be judge.“ 

Here the melancholy Sophia ſtopped 
to take breath; and, as it is yery,poſſi» 
ble the reader will be glad to do {> too 
I ſhall defer giving the cataſtrophe of 
this adventure till the next chapter. 
There is a maxim, which I have al- 
ways thought worthy of being obſerved 


by every writer, that an old author 


has delivered down to poſterity in theſe 
lines— F 


e Too much of one thing che vex d mind 


* will cloy; 


© It aſks a relaxation e en from joy. 
ov cumſtahcestb you, to let you ſee what UP 2: ! 


Il 


CHAP; xvf. 
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| | "CONTAINS THE SEQUEL OF SOPHIA'S 
© be called ; but his kind relation told | t | 


"Be _ STORY, 55 
* FTHHOUGH the old lady,” re- 
* fumed Sophia, purſuing the 
thread of her diſcourſe, “ Reed a moſt 


© tender care in tucking the 'cloaths 


about me, and drawing cloſe the cur- 


* tains of the bed, I found it impoſſi- 
© ble, after the was gone, to compoſe 
© myſelf to reſt © It was not the thoughts 
© of what I was about to do, bor the 


© ſtep Thad taken towards it, that kept 


'© me waking, for 1 accuſed myſelf not 


© of the leaſt imprudenee in that affair, 


© nor once imagined that the condition 


I was going to enter into would not 


© render me perfectly happy; but it was 
t 4 ſtrange mixture; of ideas, which I 


then thought nathing' to the purpoſe, 


aud could net account for, but have 
e 
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to the good 
gel, which prevented me from fallin 
into a ſtate which muſt have deprive 


miſchief that could have happened to 
me. n 1 * 947 * 
Finding I could not ſleep, the moon 
ſhining extremely bright, I got out of 
bed, and throwing on my rg. 
ent went to t : Wogan; 1 ch 
ookedinto a arge garden; t 
air was 8 4 and the 
beams of my favourite planet, glit- 
tering among the trees and plants, 
afforded a very delightful proſpect, 
ahd filled me with ſolemn contem- 
plations on the beauties. of nature, 
and the baunties for which we are in- 
debted to the Great Author of our 
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being. 1 
« How long 1 ſhould have remained 


in this pleaſing reverie I know not, 
if I bad not been diſturbed by fancy- 
ing I beard ſomething behind me in 
the chamber: on turning my bead 
haſtily about, in. order to convince 
myſelf, I ſaw the figure of a, man in 
a night-gown and cap, but could not 
diſtinguiſh the face, he being in the 
dark part of the room; I ſhrieked 
out, „ Huſh! buſh!” ſaid he, ad-: 
vancing: I then found. it was Will- 


; more; and though leſs frighted than 


© before, was equally. aftoniſhed. 
« Willmore!” cried I, what brings 
« you rnb 

© 1 mould rather aſk,” ſaid he, 
« what brings you out of bed at this 


« unſea ſonable hour? Come, come, my. 
« dear,” puxſued he, going to lay hold 
© on me, , let me replace theſe tang: 


limbs where they will be expoſed to 
4c leſs inconveniences.” —“ Standoff,” 


« mean by this intruſion ?? 

« Can a man intrude on what is his 
« own?” eried be. Are you not 
« already mine by love; and will not 
«< to-morrow make you ſo by law? A- 


«© way, then, with this idle coyneſs; 


« rejoined I, * and tell me what you. 


&« there ſhould now be no. reſerve be- 
« tween us; be as wiſe as you are fair, 
* and generouſly grant to-night. what 


«© to-morrow. will give me power to. 


6 ſeize; leave nofhing for theparſon but 


« to confirm the gift your inclination. 
«© has previoully beſtowed: this is the 
* marriage of the fouls, that gf the 
«© hands is mere matter of forn;, this 


alone can. aſfure me of your alfec- 
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neſs of my guardian, an- tionz, add, by 


me of the power 1 reſiſting the worſt 


- 


e the continuance of mine. Ty 
© You will perhaps wonder, my dear 
Miſs Jeſſamy,” purſued ſhe, * that I 
had patience to liſten to ſo impudent 
a declaration, and did not rather at» 
tempt to put a ſtop to it, by expreſs. 


had of his behaviour; but, indeed, I 
was ſo much ſhocked and confound. 


© ed, that, I believe, had he run on in 


© the ſame ſtrain even longer than he 
did, I ſhould not have had the power 
to make the leaſt re 1. % 

Miſconſtruing, I ſuppoſe, my fi- 
© lence as a half approbation of what 


he had been urging, he took me in 


his arms, kiſſed, and preſſed me to his 
* boſom with the utmoſt yehemence, 
though I cannot fay with any inde. 
* cency. I ſtruggled; burſt into a flood 
© of tears; but as yet was able to bring 
out no more than—* Oh, Mr. Will. 
© more! I never could have believed, 


you would talk to me in this man- 


cc ner,” p 


* do not deſpair, however, added 


© he, with an affected laugh, but to 


« find my arguments will bave more 
{6 ce with you when we are in 
« og 


| © While be was ſpeaking theſe words,. 


© he made an offer of forcing me fram 


the place where I was. ſtanding; and 
this action it was which firſt rouſed 
© me from. that Wy ef gente. which 


© amazement, at his proceeding bad 
© thrown me into. Baſe man!" cried 
I, „ unworthy of my leaſt regard! be 
e aſſured 1 will rather plunge myſelf 


* headlong from this window, than be 


«© expoſed one moment longer to ſuch 


© audacious inſults; therefare be gone; 


% leaye me this inſtant, or I will raiſe 
* the whole family with my ſhrieks.“ 

% Mighty well, Madam!” faid he, 
© with an air of derifion; © it is mighty 


© welll_I ſee the reſpect you have for 
„ mel and now will let you into the 
6 ſecret of my acting in ihe manner 1 


* have done. You muſt know, that 


«© being perfectly acquainted with the 
„% mam — — with vrhich your ſex 


oc . v impoſe upon us men, 4 


40 got 


ing the juſt abhorrence and diſdain 1 


% I talk to you as a man of reaſon, 
« as well as a lover, anſwered bez 
« and I would have you behave like a 
«© woman who has ſome ſhare: of both. 


ade a: reſolution never to give up 
my liderty to any woman, who wou 
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« not convince me of her iove, by per · 


« mitting me to enjoy her before mar- 


7 | 
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« Monſter! villain!“ cried I; and 
« was going on, but he prevented me. 
« No — names, I beſeech you, Ma- 
« dam, ſaid bez ““ we men have as 
« muchvanity as you women can have, 
« and have as good a right too as your - 
« ſelves to it; we are as well pleaſed 
« ag you with being loved, and as ma- 


« Jlirious as you when we find we are 


« not ſo: you take a pride in triumph- 
« ing over us, when you fancy you 
« have us in your power; and when- 
« ever-we have you id ours, we ſhould 
« be aſſes not to make uſe of it; you 
« happen to be in mine, and though 
« you do not love me, nor I care two- 
1 perice . I ſhall not take all 
« this pains for nothing, nor come here 
« tolie alone to- night. 

In concluding this fine ſpeech, he 
© flew upon me like a lion; and ſureiit 
© was Providence alone, which, in that 
* dreadful moment, inſpired me with 
an unuſual ſtrength and courage: I 
© broke from the hold he had taken on 
me, and ran ſcreaming into the next 
room; but that would have availed 
me little, if, in purſuing me, his feet 
had not entangled in the carpet, and 


* he fell at full length upon the floor. 


© This gave me an opportunity to pull 
© down the bars of one of the windows, 
open the ſhutters, and throw up the 
© ſaſh. | The villain's ſword, which he 


© had pulled off on our perſuading him 


to ſtay all night, lay juſt at my hand; 
I drew it, refolving to run it into his 
* heart, if by no other means I could 
* eſcape the violence he threateved. He 
* ſoon recoyered himſelf from the acci- 
dent, and was with me: I ſtood on 
* my defence with his own weapon 
© pointed againſt his breaft, calling out 
* at the ſame time, ** A rape! thieves! 
* murder! fire!” and every thing that I 
thought might alarm the neighbour- 
hood. He would fain have come near 
enough to me to baye wreſted the 
* ſword out of my band, but ] kept it 
* ſtill waving; and I could perceive he 
; was pretty fearful of encountering the 


int. The noiſe I made, however, 


* brought the woman of the houſe vp 
* ſtairs : ſhe came running into the 


* rapm with a candle in her hand; and 


: AllrRed'to be greatly ſurprised to fee 
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© poſture I V, . N 
Had I been in any other ſituation 


© than ſuch as I then was, I muiſt have 
laughed exceſſively at the ſight of this 
old beldam, juſt riſen from her bed. 
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© Willmore” there, and myſelf in the 


Her head was fo caſed with napkins, 


that it almoſt rivalled the fize of her 


enormous belly, which, ftripped of 


the pent-houſe of her hoop-petticoat; 


ſhewed itſelf in it's full magnitude: 
the flannel bandages about her gouty 


little red petticoat, which ſcarcely 


reached below her knees, and her 
bowed-out back, covered only with a 


thin toilet, which I ſuppoſe ſhe had 


ſnatched vp in the hurry'of hearing 


me call out, rehdered her certainly 


the moſt groteſque figure that ever 


eyes beheld, # 

© Though it was 'dovbtleſs this 
wretch's fears of being expoſed; 'a 
not any compaſſion for me, that 


be owned her coming was very ſeas 


c 
* 
o 
c 
c 
* 
c 
c 
© legs; expoſed by the ſhortneſs of 4 
6 
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c 
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c 
* 


e 
« 
brought her to my relief, yet it muſt 
c 
c 
4 


ſonable at this juncture, as my ſpirits 


as well as ſtrength muſt inevitab 
© have failed in a ſhort time, and leſt 
entirely deſtitute of all defence. By 
© what vile arts ſoever I have been de- 
© coyed into your houſe, faid I, as 
© ſoon as I ſaw her enter, © I expect to 
« be protected in it; and if I am not fo, 
© nothing but your murdering me ſhall 
e preyent my applying to a magiltrate 
« fox juſtice,” ee Tabs 

© In ſpite of the confuſion I was in 
© myſelf, Icould perceive ſhe was moſt 
© terribly alarmed at my words, and 
© the poſture in which found me. 
e You ſhall not be murdered, you ſhaH 
© not be hurt,” cried ſhe'in a hoarſe 
© trembling voice; „ no harm fhal 
„ come to you in my houſe. But, 
© pray, what has happened to put you 
© into this difarder ? -. Aſk that 
« yillain there, who calis himſelf your 
© nephew,” returned. I, “ and thank 


* him for the ill opinion I have of eve. 


« ry thing that is here.” 
On this ſhe took Willmore by the 
arm, and drew him to à corner of the 
room, where they talked together for 
© the | 
© ſuch low and grumbling accents, that 
I could hear nothing of What was 
« ſaid, till he raifing his voice à little, 


for 


e af ſeveral minutes, but in 


'L eried.—. It is not chat Lare a fire. 161 
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* for the girl, but I hate to be baulk- 
„ed.“ She then ſpoke ſomething to 
© him very ſoftly, on which he Nog 
* from her, and went out of the room, 
© caſting a moſt malicious look at me 
© as bepaſſed bye 1 ©, » 

As ſoon as he was gone—** Dear 
% Madam,“ faid ſhe, approaching me, 
% J am afflicted to the laſt degree that 
« any thing ſnould happen to diſcontert 
«you in my houſe: lure the captain 
« was drunk; but all is over now; he 
« is gone up to his own chamber; and 
« J am ſure, after what I have ſaid to 
„ him, he will not come down again 


« to-night; therefore I beſeech beg 


% give me leave to help you into bed; 
% you will certainly get cold in the 
« night air.“ 

I would have thanked her, for, in- 
« deed, I thought it beſt to behave ci- 
„ villy till T had got out of that curſ- 
ed houſe, but T had not the power of 
« ſpeaking: the late terror I had been 
in being now a little ſubſided, a flood 
« of other mingled paſſions overwhelm - 
© ed my heart; I threw myſelf into a 
© chair, and was ready to faint. Seein 
my condition, ſhe ran and fetched a 
bottle of cordial-wwger, which I took 
© a little of, and found myſelf refreſh- 
* ed. All ſhe could ſay, however, 
« would not ade me to go into bed; 
* T told her, that the greateſt obliga- 


* tion ſhe could confer upon me, was 


to leave me to myſelf for the remain - 
© der of the night; on which the retir- 
© ed, after giving me, on my defiring it, 
© the keys of the dining-room and bed- 
chamber doors. ; 
Wen 1 had ſecured © myſelf as 
© much as locks could make me, I be- 
7 gan to give a looſe to emotions, which, 
© had they not found a vent in tears, 
© muſt certainly have burſt my heart, 
and left ins d. 

© T will not prolong my already tos te- 
© dious narrative with any deſcription 


v of what I ſuffered; I ſhall only Gy, 


© that I continued in a condition little 
inferior to madneſs till break of day, 
< without once reflecting that I was al- 
* molt naked, or of the dangers to 
which my health was ex ed: At 
© laſt, however, T recovered my ſenſes 
enough to get on my cloaths, and to 
© think of going from a place which 
© had been the ſcene of ſo mach horror 
eee ee eee. 


ad upon the ſpot: but 


„I ventured to unfaſten my door, and 
© went down into the parlour, where ! 
« defired a wench that was ſweeping the 
entry to call a coach for me, which 
© ſhe (promiſed, but 1 found, inſtead of 
doing fo, ſhe went vp directly to her 
© miſtreſs, and told her my requeſt, for 
© the old beldam fade Ress came 
down, and aſked me, in her fawning 
« tone, if I would not pleaſe to fl 
© breakfaſt; which Frefuſing—*T hope, 
« Madam,“ ſaid ſhe, * you will take 
nothing athiſs from me; I am forr 
* to the very ſoul that you ſhould meet 
„% with any thing in ray houſe to diſo. 
« blige you: 1 do aſſure you 1 hare 
« rattled the captain foundly about it; 
„ he confeſſes he was in liquor, and 
«© 'will beg your pardon,” x 
ant ns ſubmiffions from him,” 
© anſwered I, “ nor will I ever ſee him 
* more; but you win tell him, that 1 
« expect he will ſend me a bond for 
* the money he borrowed of me,” 
% I am quite a ſtranger,” cried the, *to 
« all affairs between you; but I will 
*« go up directly, and let bim know 
% what you ſay.” With theſe wards 
* the left me, I ſuppoſe with the intent 
77 
| © The moment ſhe was gone, a hack- 
© ney-coach came to the door; two 
6 young wants, gaily drefſed, bolted 
cout of it; I preſently knew them by 


© the pictures I had ſeen above, for thoſe * 


* ſhe called her daughters; though in 
_ © deed their faces had nothing of that 
© innocence which the painter had be- 
© ſtowed upon them; they ſtared at me 
© as they paſſed by the parlour-door, 
but ſaid nothing, and ran finging vp 
© ſtairs: in fine, they had the marks of 
* their profeſſion about them; and the 
very Aaht of them would have con- 
«© vinced me, if I had doubted of it 
© before, into what fort of a houſe the 
© 'vilhin' Willmore had ſeduced me. 
The coach that brought them not 

© being yet gone from the, door, I 
© thought beſt to take this opportunity 
© of going away, without waiting to 
© hear what err Moat Brin 
© give to my meſfage by his pretendec 
e Pati" . ee nie in, when 
* ſhe came down, and told me that 8 
© captain was aſleep at preſent, but that 
s foon as he awoke, ſhe. would not 


fail to deliver to him what J had faid. 
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© ſhould find other, means to ſend to, 
bim, and then bid the coachman drive 
' to Piccadi ly. Se RY 
« The fatigue 1 had ſuſtained the 
© night before, and the hurry of ſpirits, 
eT was ſtill in, rendered me very unfit 
„to be ſeen, by any of my acquaint- 
(ance; I therefore reſolved to go di- 
"retly home; and as I knew not but 
the ſtage might be already ſet out, or, 
if nat 15 was equally uncertain of, 
„getting a place in, it, I hired a cha- 
Hot at Bullamore s: I found myſelf, 
very much indiſpoſed during all this, 
« little journey, and on my arrival grew, 
© ſp extremely ill, that I was obliged 
to be let blood but this was far from, 
giving me any relief; 1 fell the next 
© morning into a fever, in which I con- 
© tinued eleven days without hope of 
recovery. EY r 
If the extremeſt bitterneſs of heart, 
© if ſhame and remorſe for ever having 
© loved a man ſo unworthy of it, if r 
and diſdain at the inſults I had re- 
* ceived, were capable of killing, I 
could not have ſurvived; 2 ſoit was, 
« my diltemper left me at the expiration 
, of the time I. mentioned, and I re- 
"gained my health; though, indeed, 
© by very flow degrees, for it was near 
# a month before 1 was able to quit my 
chamber > 
In all this time I received no bond, 
nor even letter from Willmore; there, 
© fore, as * 1 *. fit to Ne. 
* pany, I ſent for a lawyer, who was 
nd of my cee and when 
he was at home had often viſited at 
our houſe, I told him my unbappy 
© ſtory, as far as relates to the mone 
1 bad lent, and defired be woul 
* commence a proſecution againſt Will. 
© more on that account; but when he 
* found that, 1 had neither bond, pro- 
miſſory note, nor other obligation 
* under his own hand- writing, nor even 
* any one witneſs of the loan, he aſſur- 
* ed me at once, that if the gentleman 
bad not honour, enough to pay the 
© debt, I muſt infallibly loſe it, for 
* law could give me no relief. Per- 
* Eeiving I was. extremely ſhocked at 
* what he ſaid, he told me, that if I 
* would make a demand of the money 
in writing, he would, carry it to him, 
: nd hear what anſwer he would make 
*to it. Though it was R me 
% ſet pen; to paper to ſuch a villain, 
{ Dy .unwillingnels that he ſhould run 


* 
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away with almoſt, half my fortune, 
made me ar with this propoſal, 
© ang I wrote to bim, as near as I can 
remember, in theſe terms. a4 cant ® 


Nag 7 


"_ | a 
% TO CAPTAIN GEORGE WIL £5 © 
see een 07 4.2% -! 


. 9 


v Ib p | | f L | ' BL 
oF I ave em loyed this gentleman ta 


© take ſuch ſecurity as he ſhall 


te think ſufficient from you, for a 
* thouſand pounds lent you by me on 
“e the fourth day of laſt month; or, on 
“ your refuſing to give it, to purſue 
« ſuch methods as the law provides. ta 
« compel you to do juſtice to the ill, 
e treated a 0 

5 . Sopyta . 


The lawyer approved of what I 
wrote, ſaid he would argue with 
Willmore upon it, and as ſoon as he 
had. done ſo, wait on me again with 
the reſult of their converſation, . _ , 
As he had told me, and I myſelf 
had always believed, that the reco+ 
very of my money depended wholly 
on the honour of the perſon to whom 
I hadlent it, you may ſuppoſe I could 
not flatter m ſelf with the leaſt hopes 
of ſucceſs; 3 was notdila pointed. 
when, at the end of ten gays, my 
lawyer returned and gave an account, 
that the monſter Willmore had vt. 
terly denied, the whole affair, and 
treated. both me and my demand with 
the greateſt contemp t.. 
6 f am very much ſurprized, Ma» 


rr 
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% dam,“ faid this gentleman, to me, 


© that you ſhould venture ſo large a 
« ſum of money in the hands of any 
«© one without an acknowledgment of 
te the receipt in ſome ape or other, 
* much more in thoſe of a perſon ſuch 
« as Captain Willmore; for to deal 
„% plainly with you, I have enquired 
“into his . and find he is one 
© of thoſe ſparks who are diſtinguiſhed 
© by the name of Bucks, a ſpecies, of 
the creation who are ſcarce worthy 
© of the name of men, yet would fain 
* be thought heroes; fellows that run 
„ about the ficeets with great clubs. in 
© their hands, and ſwords by their ſides 
© as Jong as themſelves, frighting Wo- 
men and children, and | 
tt be ridiculouſly texnþle,?” 


"©T was. a Jutle, picqued, a 


„ ſcriptlon of a man WO had once ap- 
. leaxe! 


Aecting to 
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© pexred but too agreeable to me: I 


© ſaid nothing, however; but ſince it 


„als ſo, I muſt be content to loſe my 
money. I Was willing; norwith - 
ſtanding, to make ſome farther en- 
quiry what could de done; and c. 
cordingly, as Toon as he was gone, 
came to London, here That the ad- 
vice of three ſeveral counſel; but 
they all agreeing inwhat the firſt had 
told me; I was convineed that all at- 
tempts to do myſelf juſtice would be 
in vam, and only ſerve to expoſe me 
to the ridicule of the world. 
© England now grew hateful to me, 
and [ took a reſolotion to leave it, 
and throw myſelf into a new ſcene of 
life. A young lady of my acquaint- 
' ance being lately gone to a convent 
at Bruſſels, I wrote to her, defiring 
me would make an agreement for me 
with the ſuperior, which ſhe havin 
done very much to my fatisfaftion, f 
diſcharged the ſervants in the country, 
ave up the houſe to my brother's 
friend, and have now nothing to da 
but to depart. le 
In the midſt of all theſe embar- 
4 raſſments, continued ſhe, I did not 
« forget my dear Miſs Jeſſamy: I was 
© twice to wait on you, but was in- 


formed you was at Bath; and not ex- 


« peQting your return till the end of the 
« ſeaſon, 1 deſpaired of the ſatisfaction 
I have now enjoyed, both in ſeein 

© you, and in diſburdening myſelf of 


that load of afflitions with which 1 


© have been oppreſſed ſince laſt I had the 
< pleaſure of your company.“ | 


CHAP. xvn. 


IN WHICH THE READER TS NOT TO 
EXPECT ANY EXTRAORDINARY 


98 could not put a period to 
her recital without letting fall ſome 
tears. Jenny, Who was all good-na- 
ture, though he did not approve of her 
conduct in ſome parts of it, ſaid many 
obliging things for her conſolation ; 


and after expreſſing her deteſtation of 
the almoſt unexampled baſeneſs and in- 


ratitude of Willmore, told her, among 
other things, that though ſhe was ex- 
tre mely ſorry to be deprived'of her eon- 


verſation, ſhe could not but highly ap- 


plaud the reſolution ſhe had taken of 
retiring into a'monaſtery; as change of 
place, and a way of living fo entirely 


new to her, might, by degrees, wear 


out the-remembrance of whatever had 
been diſagreeble to her in the paſt. 

* 'Befidesy ſaid the amiable lady with 
a ſmile, ,* you will, perhaps, hear of 
© many adventures parallel to your own 
among the holy filterhood; for I have 
© beer} told, and am apt to think with 
* ſome truth, that the convents are 
« greatly indebted, for being erouded 
© as they are, to the inconſtancy and 
* ingratitude of the other ſex.” 

The other agreeing with her in this 
point, they were beginning to enter into 
a diſcourſe concerningthe ſwift tranſition 
which ſometimes happens from the fleſh 
to the ſpint, from an enthuſiaſm in love 
to an edthukaſm in devotion; when So- 
phia on a ſudden recolleQing herſelf, 
cried out— But, mydear Miſs Jeſſamy, 
© I have been ſo engroſſed by my own 
affairs, that I forgot till now to en- 
© quire into yours: I flatter myſelf, 
© however, that you have no reaſom to 
complain of woes you fo well know 
© how to pity in another. Indeed, 
replied Jenny, I have had my ſhare of 
© anxieties too, though of a nature far 
«© different from youry;* and then re- 
peated to her the whole ſtory of that 
confuſion, which hoth herſelf and Jem- 
my had been involved in, through the 
report raiſed by Bellpine, as alſo the con- 
ſequences which had attended the diſco 
_=_ of his baſeneſs. | 
T bey continued talking together upon 
this ſabje& till Sophia thought it a 
proper time to retire; but Jenny would 
not ſuffer her to go till ſhe had given 
her a promiſe to ſee her again before 
ſhe left the Kingdom. 

Her unhappy adventure had made a 
very great impreſſion on the mind of 
our young heroine, She ſincerely loved 


her, and pitied her misfortune; but 


could not help thinking it both ſtrange 
N in ber to entertain ſo 
violent a paſſion for a man whoſe cha- 
racter ſhe knew ſo little of: People 
© make their on unhappineſs, and 
then lament it;* cried ſhe, ſomewhat 
peeviſhly; © ſure 1 never could have 
been fo indifereer,” But this thought 
no ſooner came into her head than it was 
checked by another. “ Yer how vain 
am I to flatter myſelf with ſach an 

imagination, 
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oven ſtrength of reaſon; as the poet 
done from another perſon, on the ſame 


4 knows what mi 


| Hour difficult to gain the with' 
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imagination, or preſume ſofar on my 
truly lays — 


« When things yo In, each fool preſumes to 


« adviſe, 


And, if more happy, thinks himſelf more 


« wiſe,” = 


How can I be certain, purſued 
ſhe, that in the ſame circumftances I 
«© ſhould not have acted in the ſame 
manner that poor Sophia has done? I 


. © have been defended from the mis for- 


« tune that has befallen her; firſt, by 
© my father's care in training me up to 
© love where intereſt and convenience 
© would accompany my paſſion, and 
© afterwards by the 14 — fide - 
© lity of the man ordained for me: had 
CT been left to my own choice, who 
ph have happened ? 
© I remember to have read a paſſage 
* ſomewhere, which may remind the 
© fortunate part of the world, that my 
4 ought not to think they are ſo throug 


. © their own merits, but the prevalence 
of their better ſtars. | 


when proſperous gales life*s veſſel ſmooth - 
417 44 ly glides, 5 
«And on the" ſmiling waves triumphant 


| But when rough ſtorms from adyerſe quar- 


4 ters coar, 


Thus did che knowledge. of ber 


friend's miſtake, inſtead of making her 
ſet any value upon herſelf for not hav- 
ing been guilty of the like error, ſerve 
only toil her with the warmeſt. gra- 


- Stade: to Heaven, that had not expoſed 


her to the like danger. Happy would 
it be, both for themſelves and others, 
if all thoſe ladies who know themſelves 
free from the weakneſs incident to ſome 
others of their ſex, were of Jenny's way 
ofahinking: but I ſhall ſay no more 
upon this head; the reader muſt have 
ſufficiently: obſerved, through all her 
actions, the ſweetneſs and candour of 
her diſpoſition; therefore, according to 


| the words of the inſpired writer— 

* Lit her own works praiſc her in the gates. 

She was every day expecting her un- 
SE. I | 2 


5 


d. for hore!” 
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fortunate friend to make her a ſecond 
vi6t to take leave, when ſhe received 


ceremony, which, though ſhe thought 
ſhe had no manner of concern in at 
that time, 3 afterwards matter of 
much ſatisfaction to her. 

Sir Robert Manley had a ſudden call 
to Paris, on accondt of the death of 
an uncle, who, difliking the times, 
had retired ſome time ago, carrying 
with him all bis effects, which were 
very conſiderable, It was this gentle- 
man, though his buſineſs required haſte, 
that could not think of leaving the 
kingdom without firſtwaitingon Jenny, 
to know if ſhe had any commands in 
his power to execute at the place he was 
going to. She thanked him in the moſt 
obliging tegms, but told him ſhe had 
no affairs in Paris, nor did not know 
of any acquaintance ſhe had at preſent 
in ali France, except Mr, Jeſſamy, who 
was no faither than Calais. * I ſhall 
* paſs through+Catais,, Madam, an- 
ſwered he; * perhaps ſtay a might or 
two there. I ſhall, doubtleſs, ſeg 
Mr. Jeſſamy; at leaſt it will be in 
my power ſo to do, if you permit me 
to acquaint him that I have the ho- 
nour- to be known to you, and to 
carry to him the joyful news of your 
being in good health,” | 
Though ſhe had the higheſt efteem 
for this gentleman, on account of bis 
many-amiable qualities, as well zs.tor 
his birth, fortune, and accomp!iſh- 
ments, yet always keeping in mind the 
declaration he had once made of a pal- 
ſion for her, ſne maintained a greater 
reſerve towards him than to any other 
of her acquaintancez and new only re- 

lied coldly, that if chance ſhould 

ring them together, Mr. Jeſſamy 
would certainly think himſelt honoured 
in the company of a gentleman of his 
character. 
As he was to take poſt for Dover 
the next morning, and !:ad many friends 
to ſee before his departure, the viſit he 
made her was very ſhort; but he had 
not been gone an hour before Jenny 
found ſhe bad need of his ſervice at Ca- 
lais, and began a little to repeat fhe 
had received the offer he had made her 
with ſo much indifftrence; a letter was 
brought her from Jemmy, .containipg 
theſe lines. II ITT 
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5 © TO MisS IESSAu Y. 

© DEARBET AND ONLY'DEAR, | 
- N OT HIN G dat your commands 
: could have kept me here, after 
what Mr. Morgan has wrote to me; 
© inſtead of this 'you- would: now have 


- 4 ſeen me at your feet,” Oh, Jenny! 


tender, generous ſou] ! but Iwill not 
< wound your deliescy either with 
thanks or praiſes; indeed, all the tri- 
bute I could pay of both would be 
too mean for the occaſion; » 
+ You defire to know in what man- 
ner I paſs my time while baniſhed 
* from you, and I will give you an 
* exaCt account: your ideas of my ſea- 
* coaſt promenades are juſt; but for the 
5 reſt I am not quite ſo unhappy as your 
fancy repreſents, They ſay Calais 
is the fink of France; but if it is, 
© what muſt be the garden? The ſtreets, 
* indeed, are, for the moſt part, nar- 
* row and ill 2 but there is a 
* ſquare, called La Place, ſpacious, 
* airy, and very commodious for walk - 
* 10g; and the ramparts afford as de- 
* leftable a proſpe& as imagination 
* can well figure out: then the air is ſo 
* ſerene and pure, the water good; the 
* wine excellent, and the inhabitants, 
even to the loweſt degree of the pep- 
* ple, extremely polite; an inſtance of 
< which I experienced aà few nights 
s paſt, and muſtacquaint you with it. 
Having ſeen all that is worthy of 
< obſeryation in the town, curioſity led 
me to paſs the gates, which I had no 


s ſooner done than 1 found myſelf at 


* the::entrance- of three great roads; 
* ' that before me, as I have ſince been 
been informed, is the highway to Pa- 
t r1s;- that on the right-hand,” to St. 
* Omer's; and on. the left to Boulogne: 
be good order in-which they are kept, 
* ard two triangles of beautiful fields; 
s which ſeparate the one from the other, 
* took my eye extremely. The even- 
ing was very pleaſant, every thing 
about me indulged contemplation, 
© and'I wandered on to a conſiderable 


s diſtance, when a ſoldier came run- 


ning almoſt breathleſs after me; and 


6 being obliged to ſtop and turn about 


* by his repeated calling to me, he ac- 
* cofted me with a very low bow, and 
5 told me, that perceiving I was a 


* ftranger, he thought it his duty to c- 


* quaint me, that the gates were al- 
Ways mut at eight o'clock, and the 
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© keys carried to the governor z that 
6it was very near that hour, and, it! 
© did not immediately return, I ſhould 
© nd it very difficult, if not impoſſible, 
© to re-enter the town. On this 1 
© mended my pace, according to his 
© advice; but, though I went as faſt as 
© I could, came but juſt time enough 
to get over the firſt draw-bridge, 
* which they were preparing to take 
up. I now ſaw the danger I had ef. 
 caped, thanked the honeſt ſoldier for 
© his intelligente, and offered him a 
piece of money; on which he drew 
0 2 and ſurprized me with this an. 
© ſwerew** No, Sir!“ anſwered he; © the 
© honovr of ſerving you is a ſufficient 
© recompence ; we ſoldiers never take 
«© money but from the king our ma- 
te ſter. Judge, my dear Jenny, of the 
* courteſy of the French nation in ge. 
«* neral, by the ſample I have given you 
© of it in this ſoldier... | 
I will not, however, fo far;deceive 
either myſelf or you, as not both to 
think and ſay, that, if I were to con- 
tinue here for any length of time, I 
ſhould be very much.,at & Joſs for 
company, the town conſiſting chiefly 
of trading people, who are entirely 
taken up with their ſevera) avocations; 
ſo that, excepting the officers of the 
army, and ſome few friars, there is 
little converſation ſuitable to the taſte 
of an Engliſhman, ., © 
© I was. yeſterday at St. Omer's, to 
take a view of that famous ſeminary 
of A which has given to the 
world ſo many prime - miniſters, bi- 
ſhops, cardinals, and popes; but, as 
I aid but a few hours there, I ſaw 
ſcarce any thing of the place, except 
the college, which is, indeed, a very 
fine one j and I only tell you this to 
ſhew you that. I negleR no oppoꝛ tu · 
nity of amuſing myſelf. 
1 alfo intend to make a viſit to 
Rovlegne to-morrow, as I am told 
there are ſeveral Engliſh gentlemen 
there at preſent, for Emme of whom I 
E a particular gents I N. Ni 
aps, ſtay two or three days; but, 
1 hauld 2 
mail coming. in, ſhall. leave orders 
for letters with my direftion to be 
* ſent after me, I would not be de- 
0 proved one moment of the pleaſure of 
hearing from you for all the enjoy- 
ments the world can give; for know, 
mj dear Jenny, it is pot the park, the 
| plage, 
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« plays, the operas, the aſſemblies, nor 
the company at White's, but it is 
your dear ſuciety I languiſh for, and 
« which, I truſt to Heaven, I ſhall ſoon 
«© he bleſſed with; till when, call every 
« ſoft idea of love and tenderneſs to 
© your imagination, and let them tell 
you how much I am, beyond what 
« words can ſpeak, my dear, dear Jen- 
« ny, your moſt paſſionate adanrer, and 
and eternaſly devoted lover and ſer- 
© yant, 441; Hh | 
| J. JE$SAMY. 
P. 8. Tremembher you have a'little 
picture, which was drawn for 


© you ſome years ago, and came 


© as near the life as any thing of 
© art can do: it would be a very 
great pleaſure to me if you could 
© contrive a way to ſend it to me, 
© without much trouble to your- 
© ſelf; for though, as you may 
© he certain, your image is inde- 
"4 libly fixed-'upon. my heart, I 


a © ſhould be glad, methinks, to 
© feaſt my eyes, as well as mind, 


© * © with your dear reſemblance.” | 


| Jenny was now heartily ſorry this 
letter had not arrived before Sir Robert 


Manley took his leave, as ſhe might 


have engaged bim to be the bearer of 
the picture of Jemmy requeſted of her. 
She reſolyed, however, rather than not 
cemply with the deſire of a perfon fo 
dear to her, to take the liberty of ſend- 
ing to that gentleman, and entreatin 
the favour of ſpeaking with him, 1 
poſſible, before be ſet out on his jour- 
ney. 
"Yi Robert was not at home when the 
ſervant went, not received the meſſa 
that had been left for him till it was 
too late to wait on her that night; but 
would not go out of town without 


obeying her ſummons, and came pretty 


early the next morning 
; ſenny could not repeat, without 


bluſhing, the motive which had induced 


her to ſend For him'; but, after having 
faid all, and; indeed, much more than 


was neceſſary, to apologize for whatſhe 


had done Madam, anſwered be, 
©I know Bot ho td thank, as it de- 
© ſerves, the confidence” you repoſe in 


© me; but yob moſt own that, in do- 


e reer, yo pol wy ho- 
8 voor fo the feyere tial. How 


are you 


* ſure that atruft; ſuch as your pitures 
may not tempt me to be baſe? 
Hill venture that,” ſaid ſhe, gaily; 
*-and ſhould be glad to be quite as ſure 
vou will pardon. the trouble I give 
© you on this occaſion.“ An. this Sit 
Robert ſaid many gallant things; but 
concluded with a ptomiſe of delivering 
his charge ſafe into the hands of the 


happy perſon for hom t was intend- 


ed; and took his leave; as time preſſed 
him to depart, and his chaiſe and ſer - 
vants had all this while waited for him 
at. the doors 4+ +4 bop Pn en 


HAP. XVIII. 
CONTAINS NONE OF THOSE BEAU - 
TIFUL DIGRESSIONS, THOSE RE- 
MARKS OR REFLECTIONS,” WHICH 
A CERTAIN WOULD- BE-CRIGTTCK 
PRETENDS. ARB SO ' MUCH dis- 
TINGUISHED/ IN HATHA WRITING s" 
OF HIS TWO FAVOURITE Au- 
THORS; YET, IT-IS TO BE HOPED, 
WILL . AFFOR SUFFICIENT ro 
PLEASE ALL THOSE" WHO' ARE” 
- WILLING. TO BE PLEASED. | 


"HE ſmalleſttrifle, if requeſled by 


ance to the truly tender and ſincere. 


Jonny was as much pleaſed with hav- 
0 


ing found an opportunity of ſendin 

her picture to Jemmy. 1 ſome ladies 
would be with being preſented tbem- 
ſelves with one ſet round with dia- 
monde. She contented not herſelf, 
however, with having obliged him in 
this particular; ſhe knew he would ao 
expect an immediate anſwer to his let - 
ter; and accordingly, that ſame even- 
ing, wrote to him in the following 
terms, SOS, | It. | , 


© TO JAMES JESSAMY, ESQ, 


© MY DEAR JEMMY, 


« 1 Rejoice to hear that Calais is leſs 


ik ſome to you than, by the de- 
s been given me of 


« ſcription which, 
© ſea-port towns, I feared it was. You 
© could not-oblige me more than in 


© telling me that you endeavourto make 


© it as agreeable as poſſible, and that 
+ you ſupport this, baniſhment with 
© 19me tolerable degrie of patience, 
Would to Heaven it were any way 

' couliſtens with the sſſectien I have 
2Ba * for 
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a friend, is à buſineſs of import -* - 
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for you to invite vou home! But all 
the accounts our friends as yet have 
s heen able to get in relation to Be- 
« .pine's 1 * are ſo very dubious 
© and im perfect, that, till we are more 
© aſſured, L dart nut even indulge a 
iſh of ſeeing you here. Perpleving 
«circumſtance! that co me to be 
thus anxious for the welfare of a 
© viltam, ho has attempted to deſtroy 
my peace, and that of him-whoſe hap- 
« pineſs I prize above my own. 

As you deſire to hate my picture, 


© J -have entreated the favour of Sir 


© Robert Manley to deliver it to you as 
© he paſſes through Calais in his way 
to Paris: he has the character of a 
perſon” of great ſenſe and honour ; 


of ſtaying a day or two in the place 
where you are; and, if fo, I am apt 
to think his converſation, while thus 
deſtitute of company, will be at leaſt 
equally agreeable as the little token 
that introduces him to your acquaint- 
a, u ei rt 71 | 
I have ſeen fo few people ſince you 
went away, that I have nothing to 
relate worthy your attention, except 
what you know already, that I am, 
with the moſt tender affection, dear 
Jemmy, yours entirely, and for ever, 


| oY 4 N. JESSAMY-. 
P. 8. Lwill not alk your picture 


ip return, becauſe I know not 
whether the place you are in af- 


Fr 


> 


rs. fords any ropes of that kind ; | 


© ayd, befides, flatter myſelf that 
C Fate will order it ſo, that you 
© will not be obliged to continue 
there Tong enough to have it 
8 2 drawn,” 2 ene 22 
Had Jenny deferred this letter till the 
next day, it is certain ſhe would have 
wrote in a different manner. Pretty 
early in the morning Mr. Morgan 
came, and brought her the joyful news 
that Bellpine had been ſeen walking 
about his chamber, and looking through 
the window. renn 3 
Mr. I. ovegrove alſo made her a viſit 
90 ſame day, and confirmed. what the 
old gentleman had ſaid; as did ſeveral 
others of her friends, who bad been in- 
uſtrious in ſifting dut the truth of an 
affair which they knew was of ſo much 
_ conſequence to her peace, 
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end; I believe, deſerves it. He talks 


Two or three days put the veracity 


of this intelligence beyond all diſpute, 


The ſurgeon, who: had all this time at- 


tended Bellpine, no longer denied but 


that his patient was out of danger from 


his wound; and the people of the houſe 
confeſſed to thoſe who enquired into the 
matter that he had quitted his bed, and 
it. was expected would ſoon go abroad 
for the air. | AB 1 
Jenny, who was fully informed of 
every thing that paſſed on this occaſion, 
was beginning. to entertain the moſt 
pleaſing ideas of ſecing her dear Jemmy 
within a very ſhort ſpace of time, and 
waited for a letter from him with leſs 
patience than ever ſhe had done before, 
as the anſwer ſhe ſhould ſend him to it 
would be accompanied with an aſſur- 
ance, that all. the apprehenſions his 
friends had for him were removed, and 
he might now return with ſafety. 
She figured to herſelf the extaſy with 
which her lover would receive this in- 
formation; the haſte he would make to 
obey the welcome ſummons; and the 
mutual joy of their happy meeting. 
Thus was ſhe amuſed, as Shak 


ef] 
elegantly expreſſes it *; 


* Lull'd in theday-dreams of a mind in love,” 


But when the wiſhed- for letter ar- 
rived, ſhe found the delightful proſſ 
ſhe had formed was, for the preſent, 
quite obſcured, as the reader will ſee in 
theſe lines. N 2 9 b 1005 


8 Ls p 
© TO Miss JESSAMY., 


- © way $our.*'s TREASURE, - 


- 


* O U have not only given me the 

* reſemblance of your angelick 
ſelf, but, at the ſame time, given me 
a friend, for whom, next to that, I 
ought to bleſs and thank you. You 
will, doubtleſs, wonder bow I am 
become ſo well acquainted with the 
virtues of Sir Robert Manley in the 
ſhort time we have been together. I 
will tell you, then: he has made me 
© the confidante of the paſſion he had 
for you; your behaviour on bis de- 
« claring it; and the noble conqueſt be 
2 pales... over himſelf, when you ſo 
r generoully avowed your fidelity to 
me, and dependance on mine to you. 
But, oh, my Jenny! how could I 


«„ „„ 6 4 6 


© curſe that dog Bellpine How could 


C I repeat, 
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I repeat, a thuuſand and a thouſand 

times, the blow I bave given bim, 
© when I look back upon that ſcene of 
vretchedneſs into which, I might 


© have been anevitably plunged; by his 


6 * arts! Vour ents — 
© filled with reporis of my perfidioul- 
* neſs and ingratitude 3 a rival of ſuch 

© dangerous merit, encouraged by them 
© to make his addreſſes to you : what 
© muſt-have become of me, if the moſt 
«unparalleled conſtancy on your fide, 
aud the ſtricteſt adherence to juſtice 
and honour on his, had not ſecured- 
© my hopes? But, thanks to both, the 

6 ftorm is overblown; the danger is 

© paſt;z-and 1 ſhould give up all my- 
© ſelf to joy; and forgive the wretch 

© whoſe vile attempts to ruin me have 
© the more confirmed my happineſs. 

And now, my deareſt, I am to in- 
© form you; that to motrow I remove 
myſelt farther from you. My new 
© friend tells me that I might have ſeen 
Paris, all the royal palaces, and every 
© thing deſerving obſervation, in the 
time I bave been here; and is ſur- 
© prized that I did not take this oppor- 
© tunity of going to a place which af- 
© fords ſo much to excite the currohty 
© of a ſtranger : in ſhort, he has ſeduced 
me to accompany him. I would not 
© have you think, however, that I 
yielded 10 his perſuaſions but in the 
© aſſurance he gave me, that he had 
often heard you lament the ſolitude 
of my condition, and wiſh me in a 
© more agreeable ſituation. 

Though I dare take his word, yet 
© Iſhould be glad of receiving a farther 
confirmation from yourſelf :, a line 
from your dear hand will be a joyful 
- © welcome to me on my arrival at that 
great city to which I am going. I 
* know-you too well to doubt of your 
* kind compliance with this requeſt, 
Vas it is the only thing which can en- 
able me to relith any.amuſements that 
© may preſent themſelves to me. 

© Our worthy friend, who is willing 
to contribute all he can to my ſatis- 
* faQtion,; writes this night to Mr. 
Waters, a banker in Paris, to defire, 
© if any letters ditected to me are left 
at his houſe, they ſhall be taken care 
of. Farewel! Believe that, where- 
* ever I am, my heart is always with 
© you; and that I never can be other 
than, with inviolable love and truth, 


122 


my dear 8 molt paſſionate= 
r 


© ly, and moſt t devoted lover 
and ſervant, Tp 105 
A Mb 415, J. JESSAM'Y,, 


P. 8. Sir Robert lays a rid in- 
I junction upon me to engage 


< pardon for the tales he has told 


© me, and to make his comph - 
ments and beſt wiſhes acceptable 
nne | 


How would ſome ladies have ſwelled 


at this -difappointment! 1 believe F 
know thoſe who would have 'thrown 
the letter from them with the utmoſt 
diſdain; perhaps tore it, and cried out 
* How dare the fellow uſe me thus? 
He ought to have alked-me leave be- 


© fore he went away! He does not de- 


©: ferve that I ſhould ever fee him more!” 
and a thouſand ſuch- like reproaches: 
but the reader has feen too much of 
Jenny to expect this ſort of behaviour 
in her. At firſt, indeed; it gave a little 
check to her late flow of ſpirits, to ſind 
her lover was. every way going farther 
from her, at a time when the had hoped 
he would be approaching'towards her: 
but ſhe ſoon recovered herſelf ; and, on 
well weighing the morives thatinduced 
him to leave Galais, found ſhe had more 
reaſon to approve than to condemn him 
for it. | 
Though, in his letters to her, be had 
diſſembled his chagfin, for fear ſhe 
ſhould be too much affeRed with it, yet 
ſhe was ſenſible that, for a man of his 
gay temper, to be fo long pent up in 
uch a place as Calais, could not but 
be very irkſome to bim; and, as he yet 
was ignorant of the hopes his friends 
had of his returning ſoon to England, 
neither wondered at, nor was angry, 
that he fo readily embraced Sir Robert 
Manley's propofal of paſſing” the time 
of his abſence in a manner fo much 
more capable of improving his mind, 
as well as of gratifying his ſenſes. 
This was the way in which ſhe argued 
with herfelf in defence of her lover's 


proceedings; and, upon the whole, was 


not ſorry to be deprived of his company 
for a while longer, as he was gone te 
view the magnificence of a place ſo fa- 
mous throughout Europe; and ſo'much 
the mode for all young perſons of con- 
dition to be acquainted wit. 
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CAAP. A. 


wHICH, THE AUTHOR THINKS 1T 
_ HIGHLY PROPER, TO ACQUAINT 


THE PUBLICK, is MUCH OF A 


PIECE WITH THE FOREGOING ; 
$0 THAT EVERY ONE MAY BE AT 


'  LinenTY rr TO READ OR 


covery of his antagoniſt, and alſo that 


* KOT, ACCORDING TO THE SATTS-, 


FACTION THE OTHER-AFFORDED. 


E NN Y bad lived almoſt as retired 
das a woman in the firſt month of 


her widowhood, ever ſince Jemmy had 


been obliged to fly the kingdom on the _ 


wound he had given Bellpine; but now, 
finding he was out of danger, either of 
life or liberty, on that ſcore, by the re- 


he was gone to regale himſelf in a place 


ſo abounding with all ſorts of plea- 


fures, ſhe began to reſume her former 
chearfulneſs and-vivacity, appeared in 
all publick places as ſhe had been ac- 


cuſtomed;. and returned all the viſits 


that were made to her- Kc 
Her intimacy with Lady Speck and 


Miſs Wingman was very much en- 


creaſed ſince the had been at Bath with 
them, by the participation they had in 
her ſecrets, and ſhe in theirs: as thoſe 
ladies were continually entertained by 
their lovers with all manner of diver- 
fions, ſhe was never left out in any 
them, except hy ber own choice.  - | 
Though no ne was fonder of all 
innocent pleaſuies, and was leſs reſerv- 
ed and unconſtrained in conver ſat ion, 
yet ſhe did not ſuffer the gaieties of life 
to interfere. with her more ſerious re- 
flections; the duties of love and ſtiend - 
ſhip, next to thoſe of Heaven, were al- 
ways her peculiar care, and (be never 
neglected the diſcharge of them on any 
pretence whatever. It cannot be ſup- 
poſed that ſhe omitted the gratification 


of her dear Jemmy's requeſt; ſhe cal, 


culated, as well as ſhe was able, from 
the accounts that had been given her.of 
the route to Paris, on what day he 
would be there, and ſent a letter to meet 
bim on his arrival; The contents of 
what ſhe wrote to him were theſe. 

HE MISIEts F514 SHW $77 4 N 42 

ro JAMES JESSAMY, sd. 

* Mur DEAR JEMMY, CNS 


1 
7 Hope this will find you in good 


- © health and ſpirits, after the fa- 
* tigue of your long journey, Ianifo 


TEMMY AND JENNY 'JESSAMY. 
A 49 Lell pleaſed with your having taken 


it, that I ſhould extremely tondemn 
_ myſelf for not haviog adviſed you to 

it ſooner, if what I confeſs. was aw. 
ing to my want of thought had not 
proved for the beſt, by occaſioning 
you to go into ſuch company. 
I am told that Bellpine is judged 
to be out of danger; but that is now 
a matter of no moment. Whatever 
may be w | 

member, that-as L may never: fee Pa. 

ris myſelf, I ſhall expect from you 3 


ties the place affords: therefore, if 
think of coming home till you are 
welt affured that you can have left 
nothing behind you unh ſerved. 
Good night; repoſe, at preſent, muſt 
be more beneficial to you than an 

thing I could ſay, which would all 
amount to no more than a repetition 
of my being, with the moſt upfeign. 
ed affection, my dear Jemmy, as much 
yours at this diſtance as when nearer, 


* a 


« 
" 
© 


P. S. Pray let Sir Robert know I 
think of him with the moſt jult 
© reſpeR,” Jo Titi 343d 

Though this letter was ſomewhat 

ſhorter than thoſe ſhe uſually. wrote to 
him, yet the few lines it contained diſ- 


covered, without her deſigning ta do ſo, 
ſuch a well eſtabliſhed fund of tender- 


neſs in her ſoul, as cannot but be diſ- 
cernible to every underſtanding reader. 
She was entirely eaſed of all 
prebenſions for him on the ſcore of the 
wound he had. given Bellpine, and 
doubtleſs wiſhed as ardently to ſee him 
again as the moſt violent of her ſex 


could have done; but there was a cer-. 


tain delicacy in her paſſion, which ren- 
dered every thing that ave him plea- 
fure an a ef Bioe to herſelf, 
nor could ſhe ever have been truly hap- 
py without knowing he was ſo.” Be- 
fides, conſidered, that for him to 
leave Tach a place as Paris immediately, 
and without being able, at his return, 
to give any deſcription of the royal pa · 
laces, ET convents, and other 


things ſhe had heard much talk of, muſt 


infallibly expoſe him to the raillery of 


all his acquaintance: ſhe knew that theß 


would ſay it was for her ſake he did fo; 
that they would call him a romantick 
lover; 


e to you on that head, re- 


very exact account of all the eurioſi· 


you would oblige me, you muſt not 


BEES © JESSAMY, | 


her ap- 
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lover; tell him that he was ſo much the 
devatee of Cupid, that he could not 
ſupport the leaſt abſegce from his miſ- 


treſs, with ſuch like Ruff; and would 


have choſe he ſhould even love her leſs, 
rather than he ſhould give any proofs 
of love which might call in queſtion his 
ſenſe. | | 
How eaſy, how contented, muſt be 
the man WhO has a miſtreſs of this wa 
of thinking! and how happy is it alſo 
for herſelf, as it is the almoſt certain 
means of ſecuring the laſting eſteem, as 
well as affection, of the man ſhe loves 
Jemmy, at leaſt, was a proof of the 
truth of this obſervation; the gay and 
ſprightly manner in which he anſwer- 
ed his dear Jenny's epiſtle, ſhewed he 


was highly pleaſed with the injunctions 
a upon him in it, Thele were 
his words, . a a 


ſhe lai 


© TO MISS JESSAMY, 

© DEAREST JENNY, 1 
6 I Received yours two hours after w7 

arrival; I need not tell you wit 
« what pleaſure: but becauſe I have no 
© words to thank the kindneſs of it as 
© T ought, nor any thing more material 
' to Fj up my letter, I ſhall give you a 
brief recital of our journey, in which 
© we met with ſomething droll enough 
to make you laugh, if I do not ſpoil 
it in the deſeription. + | 
We had not been long in the firſt 
inn we baited: at, when the drawer 
* told us there was an Engliſh gentle- 
man in the houſe, who hearing we 


were” his countrymen, . begged leave 


to join us. This we readily granted, 
* flattering ourſelves that the evening 
© would paſs more agreeably by the ad- 
* dition of a third perſon in company. 
A young ſpark was preſently uſher- 
ed in, dreſſed fitter for the drawing- 


room than the road. After the firſt 


compliments were over, he cried out 
in a very theatrick tone 


« Thro' Purgatory firſt to paſs, 4 

# And then arrive at Heaven's high maſs.” 
© We ſtared at him; but he immedi, 

8 ately explained hiraſelf, and told us, 


' had at laſt attained the heaven of be- 


nemme. 


„ G „ „ % K K K „ „ «„ „ A&A a HS &> => »— a 


* ſons whom, he knew, by their equi - 


Page, muſt be men of good · ſenſe and 
taſte, | | 


We found him very communica- 
"tivez, he had not been half an hour 
before he gave us the hiſtory of his 
life; but ſo larded with ſcraps of 
Pony and tags of plays, that it was 
not altogether intelligible; we picked 
out enough, however, to know that 
he had been intended for the law; but 
that, not liking the buſineſs, nor in- 
deed any buſineſs, he had left his 


his clerkſhip; and unexpectedly com. 
ing into the poſſeſſion of an eſtate, by 
the death of a relation, he applied 
himſelf to the ſtudy of the belles lets 
tres, meaning ry, in which be 
imagined himſelf a great /proficient, 
He told vs that he had read every 
thing worth reading in Engliſh, and 
was now come to France to perfect 
himſelf in that language, for the bet - 


billon, and fome other authors, whom 
he had heard much talked of. 
© I have known ſome men, who ei 
ther having no genius af their own, 


have thus ſet wp both for 'wits and 
criticks upon the ſhoulders of otheps; 


ſſeſſed with this poetical phrenzy as 
ths fellow Lam — 4 8 * þ 
Sir Robert, in a ſarcaſtical humour 
c wrote his chata cter exte re in the ſe 
© lines, which I nd no fault with, but 


© that they are not halt ſevere enough. 


* 
— 


2901 ton 


c Sure he was born when nature was in chithe! 
« Whate'er you ſay, heanſwers ſtill in rhimeg 


« Knows all. the * bards—<from Shake 
„ ſpeare's lofty form,, 

D Down4o the jingle of time- ſerving Rowe, 

% And Fielding Roſamond in puppet- 

ee ee > 1 born ly ' 34.143 tobe 

4 Has all fam'dLaureatColley's odesbyhearts 

«© Can point out what is dull, and, What is 
i mast; 3 . was 


4 


« Erefts himſe.f a wit on their foundation, I 
F And or his argument from ſound quo- 
mw jo OAT STU RIG 


© 7 


tation; 


„% Memory ſupplies judzment and 'Pancy's 


«© Want: 


2 | „ You miſs not theſe, while that's predomi- 
in plain proſe, that after the purga- 
* tory of an odious ſea- ſickneſs, and 
the villainous jolt of a poſt*chaiſe, he 
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© In fine, my dear Jenny, there neyer. 


was a' more egregious coxcomb; bu 
| 


the poox creature was Peeping, and 
e aiſant 


* comp 
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maſter before he had ſerved out half 


ter underſtanding: of Racide, Ce- 


or are too indolent not to exert!it; 


but I never found one ſo ſlrongly 
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complaiſant to ſuch an exceſs, that 
it was not in our" power to affront 
„ him. We had him with vs quite up 
0 Paris; and, perhaps, ſhould not 
© have got rid of him hete very caſily, 
if it had not come into Sir Robert's 
*.© head to recommend him to-a coffee - 
_ © houſe, where, he told him, he would 
„find a great many petits-maitres, 
much of his own turn of mind. 

© This is the only adventure that 
© happened to us on the road, except 
© an inſtance of puritanical hypocriſy, 
which may ſerve to ftrengthen that 
comempt I know you already have 
for thoſe pretended zealots. Happen - 
ing to ſtop at a cabaret on the road 
for ſome refreſhment, another poſt - 
chaiſe came to the door at the ſame 
time, out of which alighted one of 
the moſt noted and moſt impudent 
courtezans that ever ſtrolled in, St. 
James's Park. She was handed out 
by a perſon in laced cloaths, bag · wig, 
feather in his hat, and a long ſword 
by his fade; but the conventicle leer 
diſtinguiſhed him through this diſ- 
guiſe, and I- preſently knew him for 
a wealthy citizen of London, a ſtrong 
"Preſbyterian; and who paſſes for a 
faint among his regation. As I 
had ſome little acquaintance with him, 
having once bought ſome things of 
him, I ſtepped towards him, called 
him by his name, and told him I was 
' furprized to fee him in France. Ne- 
ver was mortal fo confuſed, ſo 
fhocked: at firſt, I believe, he would 
have denied he was the perſonz but 
not having courage, he begged I 
would not expoſe him, by telling any 
body. where, or in what company, I 
had ſeen him. I promiſed I would 
not, and left himg but ſtill ſo diſcon- 
certed, that I dare ſay it would be 
ſome time before he could recover 
himſelf to be good company with his 
miſtreſs. | 
I leave you to laugh; for whatever 
tender things I have to ſay to you 
mult be deferred till another oppor- 
tunity, and paper affording room for 
no more, than that I am, eternally, 
truly, and paſſionately, my foul's beſt 
joy, yaur mot devoted friend, lover, 
and ſervant, Ind 
i J. JESSAMY.” 
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5 The fatisfaRion Jenny felt in d- 
ing this leiter, as indeed in All others 
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me received, from the ſame hand, nerd 
not be told to thoſe who. have faithfyl 


add affectionate hearts g and to thoſe of 


- rougher natures would-be but imperti. 


nent; I ſhalk therefore-fay no more on 
this head, but paſs on to matters of a 


very dicterent kin. , 


* 8 * 13 SST 

MAKES ASHORT- PAUSEIN THE HIs$. 
TORY, IN ORDER TO PRESENT 
THE READER WITH THE DETAL, 
OF A MATRIMONIAL CONTEST ON 

A PRETTY PARTICULAR OCCA- 
KON. | | 


A Very celebrated French author 
tells us, in his treatiſe on the hy. 
man mind, that what we commonly call 
humour, is no more than nature in odd 
circumſtances. . * Humovr,' ſays he, 
is made up of three qualities; an am- 
bition of appearing peculiar a ſtrohg 
attachment to ſome one trifle, andan 
obſtinate perſeverance in whatever it 
inclines to: all theſe three, he ill 
s on, are in nature; but then it is 
© 11 nature perverted, unregulated by 
reaſon, and conſequently in odd cir- 
© cumſtances.” — 144 a 
How far he is right in this definition, 
I dare not take upon me to determine; 
but it is certain, that one daily ſees a 
great many people whoſe characters and 
manners cannot etherwiſe be very eafily 
accounted for, ; 
When any two of theſe humovrifts 
meet together in company, and ſome 
ſubjeR happen to be ſtarted, in which 
they differ in opinion, how farcical 
would be the diſpute with them, if 
not liable to be attended with worſe 
miſchiefs than mutual - altercations ; 
both of them vehemently tenacious of 
what he imagines is right, and equally 
impatient of contradiftion; they foam, 
they fret, they rail, affect to defpiſc 
each; and frequently from ſuch begin- 
nings the moſt laſting apimoſities ariſe; 
though, perhaps; the thing iy queſtion 
1s a mere bagatelle; or, if not ſo, of no 
more conſequence: to either of them 
than what is doing in the fartheſt parts 
of Ethiopia, or tlie deſarts of Arabia. 
But how much ſoever we may laugh 
at ſuch idle quarrels between perſons 
who are ſtrangers, or only caſually ac - 
quainted with each other, it muſt afford 
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2 very melancholy reflection, when we 
ſee the ſame effets' on thoſe who are 
moſt near, either by blood or alliance. 

Of all ties, that of marriage requires 
the ſtricteſt unanimityz yet how many 
do we find, who, merely for the grati- 
fication of ſome ridiculous caprice of 
their own, endeavour to render miſera- 
ble the perſon whom, by all laws, both 
human and divine, they are bound to 
make it their ſtudy to oblige; and turn 
that ſtate which ſhould be all love and 
harmony, into one of diſcord and con- 
fuſion! | 

The people with whom Jenny lived 
were of this. unhappy claſs. They had 
little to diſcom 
perverſeneſs of their own humours; but 
this indulged was ſufficient to inyolve 
them in greater inquietudes than for- 
tune could otherwiſe have inflited on 
them. Without the leaſt underſtand- 
ing in political affairs, they took it into 
their heads to attach themſelves to dif- 
ferent parties, not through principle or 


- intereſt, but merely becauſe they had a 


mind to do ſo. This oppoſition of hu- 
mour, for it could not be called ſenti- 
ment, occaſioned perpetual jars between 
them; im which they were ſometimes ſo 
loud and diſturbing, that Jenny had 
more than once threatened to quit their 
houſe; and it was, perhaps, the fear of 
loling ſo beneficial a boarder that kept 
them within any tolerable bounds. 

It is very ſtrange, and would be in- 
credible, if daily experience did not 
evince the truth, that people of a gen- 
teel education, natural! . 
and of a ſocial diſpoſition in other things, 
ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be ſo much 
influenced by ſome one favourite hu- 


mour, as to throw off all love, all good 


manners, all decency, and act like the 
moſt rude unpoliſhed creatures in the 
univerſe, Yet thus it ſometimes proves: 
Neither the huſband nor the wife I am 
ſpeaking of were ignorant. how to be- 
have themſelves agreeably to the world 
and to each other; but unfortunately 
happening to be of 4 different way of 


thinking in one particular point, their 


alhons got the better of all other con- 
Dderations, and both of them ſeemed 
diveſted of reaſon, and equally even of 
common civility, as will be ſeen in the 
inſtance I am going to relate. 
The wife was now lying-in of a firſt 
child, which happened to prove adaugh- 
cer. Jenny, 2 had to be 


e them, except the 
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one of the fponſors at the font, fre. 


quently ſtept into the room to enquire 


after the health of the new. made mo- 


ther and her infant, As ſhe was going 
on this good-natured and charitable er- 
rand, ſhe heard the huſband's voice ex - 
ceeding loud, and found they were at 
very high words; but this did not hin- 
der her entering, not doubting but her 
ene would allay the ſtorm, as it 
had done many times before. FP 

But this couple were at this time 
raiſed to a pitch too high to be eaſily 
quelled. A man, cried he, had 
better be buried alive than be married 
* toa fool, an ideot!'—" And a wo- 
man, ' retorted ſhe with equal bitter - 
neſs, had better be in her grave, than 
* married to a man who, without the 
* leaſt ſhare of reaſon, fancies he has 
© more than any body elſe.—“ Fye!" 
ſaid Jenny, * is this a time for quar- 
* relling, when one ſhould expect to 
* ſee only mutual endearments? Pray, 
what has occaſioned this diſſention? 
Some trifle, I will lay my life. 
© No, Madam,” anſwered he, it is no 
* trifle, I aſſure you; but the molt ſe- 
© rious thing that can be. Would you 
believe it, Miſs Jeſſamy, continued 
he, pointing to his wife, * that unna- 


© tural mother there, would make me 


© hate the infant ſhe has brought into 
© the world?'—* Regard not what he 
© ſays, Miſs Jeſſamy,” cried ſhe; let 
him not lay the blame of his own ve- 
nomous heart on me; for he may be 
aſſured, that if he has his will, I 
would fee the little creature, dear as 
it now is to me, ſprawling, dying at 
my feet, rather than act a mather's 
part.'— And if your peeviſh obſti- 
© nacy prevails,” rejoingd he, it never 
© ſhall know me for a father; ſhall ne- 
© yer ſhare my bleſſing or my ſubſtance.” 

« Bleſs me, ſays — * what hor- 
© rid menaces are thele to the poor help- 
© leſs innocent! But ſtill I am in the 
dark as to the meaning.“ Both the 


huſband and the wife bad their mouths 


open at the ſame time to make anſwer 
to this demand; but the weak cond:- 
tion of the woman. baving taken away 
ſome part of her vſual yolubility, he 
had the advantage of ſpeaking firſt. 
* The diſpute between us, Madam,” 
ſaid-he, is concerning the name b 

* which the child ſhall be baptized: 

« am defirovs it ſhould be Charlotte, 


and ſhe, in 2 oppoſition. to ; 
2 ” / 
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* me, will needs have it called Wil- 
© helmina.* — Oh, heavens!* cried 
Jenny, with a ſort of a ſcornful ſmile, 
© is all this contention about a name! 
A name, Madam!” reſumed he ea- 
ly; © a name is not ſo trifling a thing 
as you ſeem to think: Tam an Eng- 
© liſhman, Madam; I love my coun- 
* try, and will have no foreign names 
© in my fatnily.'—" It is a ſmall mark 
* of your loving your country, bawl- 
ed ſhe as loud as ſhe was able, when 
© your child is to have a horrid, po- 
© piſh, Jacobite name: but ſhe ſha}l he- 
© yer be made a chriftian on ſuch terms; 
© I had a thouſand times rather ſee her 
„an atheiſt, an infidel, or any thing, 
© than an odious Jacobite," ; 
Both of you are certainly mad,” 
faid Jenny, and put conſtructions up- 
© on things, which no people in t 
world, except yourſelves, would ever 
think of; as if the name of a perſon 
were the ſymbol of a party: but, even 
if it were ſo, how can Charlotte be 
accounted popiſh? or Wilhelmina 
outlandiſh? the one, as I take it, be- 
ing the feminine of Charles, and the 
other of William, which are both 
Engliſh, and alſo good Proteſtant 
© names,*— Your derivation, Ma- 
© dam, is — ht as to the one, 
replied the huſband; © but not as to the 
© other, ' Charlotta' is, indeed, the fe- 
* minine of Charles; but, in our lan- 
C guage,the feminineof William would 
© be Willamina, or Willamana, not 
© Wilhelmina; that“ hel'” in the mid- 
© dle ſhews it is not of Engliſh extrae- 
dl: f *. 
Jenny laughed heartily at this defi- 
nition, though ſhe could not but allow 
it to be 3 K. on which the wife ſaid, 
fomewhat ſullenly, that ſhe did not care 
to what country the name moſt proyer- 
ly belonged, if it were even the Hot- 
tentots, provided it did not favoyr of 
Jacobitiſm; and then beginning to in- 
veigh afreſh againſt her huſband's prin. 
ciples, provoked him to be no leſs ſe- 
vere on thoſe ſhe profeſſed. | 
While they were railing, a thought 
came into Jenny's head, which luekily 
put an end to this ridiculous contro- 
verſy, and was, perhaps, the only way 
that could have done f. I have been 
© conſidering on this matter, ſaid ſhe; 
not that I pretend to decide which of 
you is in the right; for, as the thing 
appears to me, you are both equally 
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in the wrong; but as Tam to be god. 

mother to the child, and it is the vi 

firſt time I have ever taken that char 
* upon me, I think I might bare ex. 
© pefted the compliment of giving the 
name. ö 
At theſe words the huſband and wife 
looked on each other with a good deal 
of confuſion, which laſted for ſome mi- 
nutes: after which Indeed, Madam, 
ſaid he, turning to Jenny, our unpo- 
© liteneſs well deſerves this reprimand; 
© but it is not yet too late, I hope, to 
© make atonement; the honour you do 
© us claims, atleaft, the retaliation you 
© mention. Be pleaſed, therefore, to 
© beſtow upon the child what name you 
© ſhall think proper; I ſhall readily ac- 
© quieſce to whatſoever you make choice 
* of, even though it ſhould be Wil. 
© helmina.'—* Nor will I oppoſe Miſs 

* Jeflamy,'” rejoined the wife, v 
gravely; „but flatter myſelf ſhe will 
not call my poor baby by the curſed 
© name of Charlotte.“ She ſaid no more, 
but could not utter theſe few wordt 
without letting fall ſome tears of ſpite, 
which Jenny, as good-natured as ſhe 
was, did not regard with much com- 
aſſion. * Since then you conſent to 
« leave this important matter to my de. 
© ciſron,” anſwered ſhe with a ſmile, 
© you may depend that I ſhall preſent 
*. my little god-daughter at the font 
© neither by the name of Charlotte nor 
© Wilhelmina; but, in compliment to 

© a perſon who is much nearer to 

© than 7 arles or William in the 
© world, 1 ſhall call it Jemima.'— 1 
* underſtand your reaſon for that, Ma- 
„dam, perfectly well,“ faid the wife; 
* Iknow Mr. Jefſamy's name is James; 
and I affure you, that I have fo high 
© a reſpeR for that gentleman on his 
* own account, as well as yours, that 
© I ſhall be proud to have my child call- 
ed after him.'—* 1 hold up both my 
hands in token of approbation!* cried 
the huſband; and was fo well pleaſed 
with the choice Jenny had made, that 
he would doubtleſs have added fome- 
thing more, if he had not been prevent- 
ed by the fears of rouſing certain ima- 
ginations in his wife's head, which he 
was glad to find had not yet entered 
there, on account of the name jenny 

had mentioned. ABA 27 
Thus was this mighty controverſy 
at laſt happil adjuſted through the in- 
terpoſition of Jenny, to the entire fa- 
t tisfaction 
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tis faction of one of the parties concern- 
ed, and without giving the other the leaſt 
cauſe to think herſelf aggrieved, The 
next day having before been agreed 
upon for the n of the cere- 
mony, the infant was made a chriſtian 
by that name which the fair and diſ- 
creet mediator had propoſed. Nothing 
happening afterwards of conſequence 
enough to trouble the reader with the 
repetition of, I ſhall now return to the 
thread of my hiſtory, which it is more 
than poſſible: ſome may condemn me 
for having interrupted. 


CHAP. xxt. 


1s VERY PROPER TO BE READ IN AN 

- EASY-CHAIR, EITHER SOON Ar- 
TER DINNER, OR AT NIGHT JUST 
GOING TO REST. 


HOSE people who are juſtly 
looked upon as the moſt fortu- 
nate, cannot paſs through life without 
having their anxieties on ſome ſcore or 
other; uent rubs in the way to our 
defires, diſappointments and yexations 


of various kinds, attend the whole race 


of man: they are inherent to our very 
ſpecies, and none can. be ſaid to be al - 
ways totally exempt from them. It is 
2 certain and eſtabliſhed maxim, that 
as no one vas ever ſocompleatly wretch- 
ed as not to have ſome intervals of joy, 


fo no one was ever ſo happy as not to 


have ſome portion of bitter mingled 
with the ſweets of life. Sir Rebert 
Howard thus accounts for the fluctuat - 
ing ſtate of human affairs. 


One gains by what another is bereft: 

The frugal deftinies have only left 

A common bank of happineſs below, 

rr like nature, by an ebb and 
flow. 


The celebrated Mr. Dryden alſo ex- 


preſſes himſelf on the ſame ſubject in 


this manner. 


Good after ill; after pain, delight; 
Alternate, like the ſcenes of day and night. 


12 And another author of a more mo- 


dern date, though no leſs worthy of 


eſtimation than either of the former, 


telle ue, and bis words are true. 


Eternal changes on our beings wait, 
6 _— dow'r, the chequer-work of 


But though misfortunes are com- 
mon to every one, yet they fall lighter 
or heavier according to the diſpoſition 
of the perſon they lay hold on; dull 
and fluggiſh minds are apt to fink be- 
neath the weight of the moſt trifling 
ill; whereas the more active and ſpi- 
rited not only bear up with fortitude 
amidſt the greateſt, but alſo feel a plea- 
ſure in their deliverance from them, 
which they had never known, had they 
been ignorant of affliction. To find 
ourſelves triumphant over difficulties, 
to have eſcaped ſome threatened cala- 
mity, to be raiſed from a ſtate of mourn- 
iog into one of joy and gladneſa, en- 
hances our ſenſibility of happineſs, and 


gives us a double reliſh in the poſſeſ- 


on, as old Broome, in one of his co- 
medies, obſerves 


© Paſt woes the preſent bleſſings more endear,* 


But I might have ſpared myſelf the 
trouble of quoting authors to prove this 
truth, which is in the experience of al- 
moſt every one, in a more or leſs pro- 
22 the heroine of this hiſtory 

wever, muſt doubtleſs be ſenſible of 
it in a much bigher degree than many 
others, as ſhe was poſſeſſed of a greater 
ſhare of vivacity. and frichtlineſs. 
The apprehenſions, the terrors, which 
this amiable young lady had lately la- 
boured under for the ſafety of Jemmy, 
being now entirely diſſipated, by hear- 
ing from all hands that Bellpine was 
perfectly recovered ;' the ſatisfaction 
the tranſport, that ſucceeded thoſe 
anxieties, was ſuch as, without hav- 
ing ſuffered the other, ſhe never would 
have experienced. Beſides, without 
this accident ſhe might poſſibly never 


have been acquainted with the true 


tenderneſs of her own heart for him, 
nor with the ſincerity of his affection 
for her; and it was the full convittion 


of both theſe which could alone enable 


her to taſte the douceurs of love and 
friendſhip in that elevated manner ſhe 
now did. To this, therefore, though 
it ſeemed the worſt of miſchiefs when 
it happened, did ſhe owe the happineſs 
ſhe now enjoyed; and to this alſo was 


Jemmy indebted for that ſoft commu- 
| 22 - + nication 
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nication of hearts, which the volatile- face, and ran as faſt as I was able, 


neſs of both their tempers had before 
denied them the bleſſing of partaking. 
Her heart, however, was not ſo much 
taken up with love and gladnefs, as not 
to afford ſome room for commiſeration 
to the misfortunes ſhe ſaw others ſuf- 
fer. Sophia being now ready to de- 
part, came to take her laſt farewel; and 
the dejection which appeared in the 
voice and countenance of that unhappy 
lady, touched her very deeply, © Then 
© you are reſolved to leave us, my dear 
n Sophia! ſaid ſhe, embracing her, 
© It was my fixed determination when 
© laſt I ſaw you, anſwered the other 
Hghing; © but if it had not been ſo, I 
© have met with enough to convince 
me I had no other part to take. 
5 Can any new inſults have been of- 
© fered to you?* demanded Jenny haſti- 
ly. None, replied ſhe, * that can 
exceed the baſeneſs of thoſe I had be- 
© fore received from that moſt conſum- 
mate of all villains, Willmore; and 
© this laſt only ſerves to prove he is in- 
© corngible. 3A 
Happening to have ſome hufineſs 
© the other day to croſs the Park, con- 
tinued ſhe, © I met Willmore in the 
© narrow paſſage leading from thence 
to Spring Garden. He had two per- 
ſons with him, who, I ſuppoſe, by 
their habits, were officers in the 
army. They were all three arm in 
arm, and took up ſo much of the 
way, that it was impoſſible for me 
to paſs by them without bruſhing. 
Willmore was next to me; and I 
eould not, though I confeſs it was 
indiſcreet, omit this opportunity of 
aſking him, how he had the aſſurance 
to deny the debt he owed me. Child, 
« do nat expoſe yourſelf; I wonder 
1% your friends let you go looſe in this 
** manner,“ cried he; and without ſtay- 
ing to hear what farther I would ſay, 


vent on, Juſt as they had paſſed by 


© me, I heard one of thoſe that were 
© with him ſay—““ Who is ſhe?” — 
* A poordiſtracted creature, that fol - 
« lows. me about, replied the mon- 
« ſter; on which they all ſet up a horſe- 
© laugh, 1 

© I was frigbięd almoſt to death left 
they ſhould turn back, and alſo of 


© being ill-uſed hy the populace, as I 


perceived ſeveral people, hearing what 
* they had ſaid, ſtood ſtill to ftare at 
* me. 1 plucked my hood over my 


to take ſhelter in a ſhop at the corner 
© of the place, Where 1 had certainly 
© fainted away, if the maſter of it, ſee. 
© ing the condition I was in, had not 


brought me a glals of water, Judge 


* now, my dear Miſs ] ſfamy,“ added 
ſhe; if to remain in a place where I 
© muſt expect to be made the publick 
* ridicule, would not be a folly in me, 
even greater than that which has ſub- 
« jefted me to it? | | 

© I have already teſtified,” replied 
Jenny, how much I approved your 
© reſolution of retiring, at leaſt for a 
time: but I would wiſh to fee you do 
* ſo without pain; I would not have 
* you ſtay, but would have you carry 
no fad ideas with you; and when you 
« quit the ſcene of your misfortunes, 
© quit the remembrance of them alſo." 

Tears were the. only anſwer which 
the diſconſolate Sophia was able to make 
for ſome time to this kind advice; byt; 
recovering herſelf as ſoon as poſſible 
Ah, my dear Miſs Jefſamy I ſaid ſhe, 
© a heart ſo perfectly at eaſe as yours, 
© is little able to comprehend the hor+ 
* rors mine muſt feel, thus doubly op- 
* preſſed with thame and unavailing 
rage. The good-natured-Jenny then 
remonſtrated to her, that as ſhe had been 
guilty of no crime, ſhe had no cauſe to 
take any ſhame to herſelf. You have 
been cruelly - impoſed upon indeed, 
ſaid ſne; * but if you have believed too 
much, it was the ſincerity of your 
own heart that would not ſuffer you 
to ſuſpe& another's could be baſe: 
and as for the loſs of ſo conſiderable 
a part of your fortune by the injuſtice 
of Willmore, that misfortune will 
ſeem leſs to you when compared with 
© what worſe evils you might have ſu- 
© tained, if marriage had beſtowed the 
© whole of what you are miſtreſs of, as 
© well as your perſon, on a man of ſuch 
© abandoned principles.” | 

The fair Mistel acknowledged the 


M 19 a a * 


juſtice of theſe arguments, particularly 


the laſt; and confeſſed, that, to a vir- 
tuous woman, thę loweſt and moſt ab- 
ject ſtation in life was infinitely prefe- 
rable to being the wife of a man who 
had neither honour nor humanity. In 
diſcourſes of this nature did theſe two 
ladies paſs * of the time racy we 
together. On parting, Jenny obhge: 

the other to cs t 12 al diamond 
ring, in token of her friendſhip; con, 
8 Jured 
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jored her to wfite. often to her; and aſ- 


ſured her, that there were very few 
things which could afford her more real 
fatisfaftion than to hear that her tran- 
quillity was perfectly reſtored. The 
laſt embrace was accompanied with 
tears on both fides; and Jenny, after 
being left alone, could not reſtrain her 
eyes from letting fall a ſecond ſhower, 
Poor Sophia cried ſhe, * what cruel 
* ſtar preſided at thy nativity, and ſub. 
6 jeed thee to ſuch dreadful and unde - 
« ſerved misfortunes !* 

But afterwards, on beginning to re- 
fle& more deeply on the ſource of that 


lady's unhappineſs—* Yet how A 


© and filly is it in us, ſaid ſne, to lay 
the blame of our miſdeeds on deſtiny ? 
It is our own actions make our fate; 
« elſe to what end is reaſon given us? 
« wherefore are we endued with the 
© power of thinking, of judging, of 
© comparing, but to defend our hearts 
from any dangerous impreſſions ? 
Fate, fortune, continued ſhe, the ir- 
© refiſtible decrees of over - ruling pow- 
© ers, to which people impute what- 
© eyer calamities they ſuffer, are only 
© mentioned to excuſe the inadver- 
s tencies. they have been guilty of; ſo 
« ſtriftly true is the inimitable Cow- 
© ley's obſervation on this head: 


«Tis our own wiſdom moulds our ſtate; 
« Our faults or virtues make our fate.“ 


Thus juſtly did the conſiderate Jenny 
reaſon. within herſelf on the condition 
of Sophia: though ſhe had always pre- 
ſerved a very great friendſhip for that 
lady, and ſincerely commiſerated her 
preſent misfortunes, yet ſhe could not 
abſolve from blame the conduct which 
had reduced her to them; for a young 
woman, who wanted not underſtand- 
ing, to reſign her heart, truſt her for- 
tune, and afterwards her perſon, in the 
hands of a man whom the had known 
but a ſhort ſpace of time, and whoſe 
character and principles ſhe was utterly 
unacquainted with, ſeemed to her an 
indiſcretion no leſs inexcuſable than it 
was ſtrange, 

I do not like that ſort of love,” ſaid 
the, © which comes at once upon us, 
* and js inſpired merely by. exterior 
perfections. Beauty may attract the 


s eyez but, in my opinion, is not ſuf- 


| ficient io engage the heart: the face 
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is not always the index of the mind; 
thoſe qualifications which alone me- 
rit our affections, are not preſently ta 
be diſcovered; and, I am amazed haw 
any woman can ceſalve to give up her 
liberty to a man, without being able 
* to alledge ſomething farther in juſti» 
* fication of her choice than his having 
© an agreeable perſon.” Theſe were 
the FF. e of her ſeverer icaſon; but 
they were ſoon overpowered by. the 
more prevailing ſoftneſs of her nature, 
and ſwallowed up amid a flood of joy. 
Vet, why do I think this way l' cried 
ſhe again; * the circumſtances of my 
fortune have rendere1 me no com- 
« petent judge of the paſſion I pretend 
to condemn. Much certainly may 
* be ſaid in defence of poor Sophia x 
© her heart was tender, unprepoſleſſed, 
and ready to receive the firſt impreſ- 
ſion. She had converſed little with 
the world, was entirely ignorant of 
the artifices which the villainous part 
of mankind are capable of putting ia 
practice to deceive our ſex, and had 
no friend to adviſe or warn her againſt 
© the danger; I ſhould therefore, per- 
© haps, be no leſs inexcuſable in cen- 
© ſuring this unhappy creature, than 
* ſhe is in having yielded to that fatal 
© impulſe, by which ſo many, and ſome 
© too of the beſt underſtanding, have 
© been feduced.” | 
She was in the depth of theſe medi- 
tations, when .a ſervant from Lady 
Wingman came to acquaint her, that 
her company was immediately deſired 
at her houſe; and alſo that her lady- 
ſhip, infifted that, putting off all other 
engagements, ſhe would reſolye to paſs 
the whole evening with her. Jeony 
diſmiſſed the fellow with her compli- 
ments, and an aſſurance that ſhe would 
accept the invitation ber ladyſhip fa- 
voured her with, as ſoon as ſhe could 
get herielf ready, ſhe being then in an 
entire diſhabille, not having intended 
to go abroad that day. Accordiugly 
ſhe called her maid that moment to her 
aſſiſtance, and as ſhe never waited much 
ie in dreſſiygg, was ſoon equipped 
or the performance of her promiſe; but 
remembering it was poſt day, would 
not, on any conſideration, omit an- 
ſwering her dear Jemmy's letter; there- 
fore ſat down and wrote to him in the 
following terms. 
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nication of hearte, which the volatile- 
neſs of both their tempers had before 
denied them the bleſſing of partaking. 

Her heart, however, was not ſo much 


taken up with love and gladnefs, as not 
to afford ſome room for commiſeration 


to the misfortunes the ſaw others ſuf - 


fer. Sophia being now ready to de- 
part, came to take her laſt farewel; and 
the dejection which appeared in the 
voice and countenance of that unhappy 
lady, touched her very deeply, © Then 
« you are reſolved to leave us, my dear 
* Sophia!* ſaid ſhe, embracing her, 
© It was my fixed determination when 
* laſt I faw you, anſwered the other 
ſighingz © but if it had not been fo, I 
© have met with enough to convince 
me I had no other part to take.'— 
Can any new inſults have been of. 
© fered to you?* demanded Jenny haſti- 
y. None, replied ſhe, * that can 
exceed the baſeneſs of thoſe I had be- 
fore received from that moſt conſum- 
„mate of all villains, Willmore; and 
« this laſt only ſerves to prove he is in» 
© corrigibie. | 
Happening to have ſome hufineſy 
© the other day to croſs the Park, con- 
tinued ſhe, © I met Willmore in the 
narrow paſſage leading from thence 
* to Spring Garden. He had two per- 
* ſons with him, who, I ſuppoſe, by 
their habits, were officers in the 
© army, They were all three arm in 
© arm, and took up ſo much of the 
Way, that it was impoſſible for me 
« to paſs by them without bruſhing. 
« Willmore was next to me; and I 
* eould not, though I confeſs it was 
« jindiſcreet, omit this opportunity of 


© aſking him, how he had the afſvrapce 


to deny the debt he owed me. Child, 
« do not expoſe yourſelf; I wonder 
1% yaur friends let you go looſe in this 
** manner,“ cried he; and without ſtay- 
ing to hear what farther I wouly ſay, 
vent on, Juſt as they had paſſed by 
© me, I heard one of thoſe that were 
© with him ſay—“ Who is ſhe?” — 
% A poor diſtracted creatyre, that fol- 
« lows. me about, replied the mon- 
© ſter; on which they all ſet up a horſe- 
© laugh, 3 

© I was frigbięd almoſt to death left 
they ſhould turn back, and alſo of 
* being il|-uſed hy the populace, as I 

perceived ſeveral people, hearing what 
they had ſaid, ſtood ſtill to ftare at 
me. I plucked my hood over my 
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© face, and ran as faſt as T was able, 
to take ſhelter in a ſhop at the corner 


© of the place, where 1 had certainly 


© fainted away, if the maſter of it, ſee. 
© ings the condition I was in; had not 
* brought me a glaſs of water, Jud 
* now, my dear Miſs ] ffamy, added 
ſhe; * if to remain in a place where [ 
* muſt expect to be made the publick 
* ridicule, would not be a folly in me, 
even greater than that which has ſub, 
« jefted me to it?* | 
© I have already teſtified,” replied 
Jenny, how much I approved your 
« reſolution of retiring, at leaſt for a 
time: but I would with to ſee you do 
* ſo without pain; 1 would not have 
* you ſtay, but would have you carry 
no fad ideas with you; and when you 
« quit the ſcene of your misfortunes, 
© quit the remembrance of them alſo." 
Tears were the. only anſwer which 
the diſconſolate Sophia was able tomake 
for ſome time to this kind advice; by; 
recovering herſelf as ſoon as poſſible- 
Ah, my dear Miſs Jefſamy ſ ſaid the 
a heart ſo perfectly at eaſe as yours, 
© is little able to comprehend the hor · 
© rors mine muſt feel, thus doubly op- 
* preſſed with thame and unavailing 
rage. The good-natured Jenny then 
remonſtrated to her, that as ſhe had been 
guilty of no crime, ſhe had no cauſe to 
take 2 _ to — 0 kt —5 
been cruelly i upon indeed, 
ſaid ſne; but if you have believed too 
* much, it Was the ſincerity of your 
own heart that would not ſuffer you 
to ſuſpect another's could be baſe: 
and as for the loſs of ſo conſiderable 
a part of your fortune by the injuſtice 
of Willmore, that misfortune will 
ſeem leſs to you when compared with 
what worſe evils you might have ſu- 
Rained, if marriage had beſtowed the 
whole of what you are miſtreſs of, as 
well as your perſon, on a man of ſuch 
© abandoned principles.” | 
The fair aHicted acknowled d the 
juſtice of theſe arguments, particularly 
the laſt; and confeſſed, that, to a'vir- 
tuous woman, the loweſt and moſt ab- 
ject ſtation in life was infinitely prefe- 
rable to being the wife of a'man who 
had neither 2 nor humanity. In 
diſcourſes of this nature did theſe two 
ladies paſs moſt of the time they were 
together. On parting, Jenny obliged 
the other to * of a final diamond 
ring, in token of her nn 
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jored her to vtite often to her; and aſ- a 


ſaced her, that there were very few. 
things which could afford her more real 
fatisfation than to hear that her tran- 
quillity was perfectly reſtored. _ The 
laſt embrace was accompanied with 
tears on both ſides; and Jenny, after 
being left alone, could not reſtrain her 
eyes from letting fall a ſecond ſhower, 
© Poor Sophia cried ſhe, * what cruel 
« ſtar preſided at thy nativity, and ſub- 
# jeed thee to ſuch dreadful and unde · 
« ſerved misfortunes !' 

But afterwards, on beginning to re- 
fle& more deeply on the ſource of that 


lady's unhappineſs—* Yet how unjuſt. 


«© and ſilly is it in us," ſaid ſne, to lay 
the blame of our miſdeeds on deſtiny ? 
It is our own actions make our fate; 
« elſe to what end is reaſon given us ? 
* wherefore are we endued with the 
© power of thinking, of judging, of 
© comparing, but to defend our hearts 
from any dangerous impreſſions ? 
Fate, fortune, continued ſhe, the ir - 
© refiſtible decrees of over - ruliug po- 
© ers, to which people impute what- 
ever calamities they ſuffer, are only 
mentioned to excuſe the inadver- 
$ tencies they have been guilty of; ſo 
 triftly true is the inimitable Cow- 
© ley's obſervation on this head: 


«Tis our own wiſdom moulds our ſtate ; 
Our faults or virtues make our fate.” 


Thus juſtly did the conſiderate Jenny 
reaſon. within herſelf on the condition 
of Sophia: though ſhe had always pre- 
A very great friendſhip for that 
lady, and ſincerely commilerated her 
preſent misfortunes, yet ſhe could not 
abſolve from blame the conduct which 
had reduced her to them; for a young 
woman, who wanted not underſtand- 
ing, to reſign her heart, truſt her for- 
tune, and afterwards her perſon, in the 
hands of a man whom ſhe had known 
but a ſhort ſpace of time, and whoſe 
character and principles ſhe was utterly 
unaequainted with, ſeemed to her an 
indiſcretion no leſs inexcuſable than it 
was range, 
I do not like that ſort of love, ſaid 
the, © which, comes at once upon us, 
* and js inſpired merely by. exterior 
perfections. Beauty may attract the 
* eyez' but, in my opinion, is not ſuf- 
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is not always the index of the mind 
thoſe qualificatious which alone me- 
rit gur affections, are not preſently ta 
be diſcovered; and. I am amazed EO 
any woman can ceſalve to give up her 
liberty to a man, without being able 
to alledge ſomething farther in juſti» 
* fication of her choice than his having - 
© an pgrecablo perſon.” Theſe wers 
the, dictates of her ſgverer icaſon; .but 
they were ſoon overpowered by, the 
more prevailing ſoftneſs of her nature, 
and ſwallowed up amidſt a flood of joy. 
Vet, why do I think this way l cried 
ſhe again; * the circumſtances of my 
fortune have rendere l me no com- 
© petent judge of the paſſion I pretend 
© to.condemn. Much certainly may 
* be ſaid in defence of poor Sophia: 
© her heart was tender, unprepoſleſſed, 
and ready to receive the elk impreſ. 
fron. She had converſed little with 
the world, was entirely ignorant of 
the artifices which the villainous part 
of mankind are capable of putting ia 
practice to deceive our ſex, and had 
no friend to adviſe or warn her againſt 
the danger; I ſhould therefore, per- 
haps, be no leſs inexcuſable in cen. 
ſuring this unhappy. creature, than 
ſhe is in having yielded to that fatal 
© impulſe, by which ſo many, and ſome 
© too of the beſt underſtanding, have 
© been feduced. SIND f 
She was in the depth of theſe medi- 
tations, when à ſervant from Lady 
Wingman came to acquaint her, that 
her company was , immediately deſired 
at her uſe; and alſo that her. lady- 
ſhip inſiſted that, putting off all other 
engagements, ſhe would reſolye to paſs 
the whole evening with her. Jeony 
diſmiſſed the fellow with her compli- 
ments, and an aſſurance that ſhe would 
accept the invitation ber ladyſhip fa- 
voured her with, as ſoon as ſhe could 
get herielf ready, ſhe being then iu an 
entire diſhabille, not having intended 
to go abroad that day. Accordiugly 
ſhe calle;{ her maid that moment to her 
aſſiſtance, and as ſhe never waited much 
time in dreſſiyg, was ſoon equipped 
or the performance of her promiſe; but 
remembering it was poſt-day, would 
not, on any conſideration, omit an- 
ſwering her dear Jemmy's letter; chere - 
fore ſat down. and wrote to him in the 
following terms; 5:96 
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© TO JAMES JESSAMY, ESQ, 


© MY DEAR JEMMY, 
e I Always receive every thing that 
© comes from you with an inex- 
© prefſible ſatisfaRtion ; but your laſt 
© afforded me a more than double por- 
tion, as the ſtrain in which you write 
* affures me, that the air of Paris has 
© already begun to diſſipate ſome part 
© of thoſe 8 ideas you carried 
* with you, which I ſhall love it for as 
long as I live, 

l flatter myſelf that, by the time 
© this reaches your hand, you will have 
© vifited ſome of thoſe fine places which 
© are fo much talked of here, and ex- 


« pect you will give me a ſhort ſketch | 


of every thing you ſee, in order to 
prepare my attention for a more par- 
« ticular deſcription of it hereafter: in 
© the mean time, T ſhall bottle up all 
the occurrences that ſhall happen to 
fall in my way, to entertain you with 
< on your return, trad 
I have nothing worth your notice 
at preſent to acquaint you with, ex- 
« cept that I am, happy in the frequent 
© vitits of your two very ſincere friends 
Mr. Ellwood and Mr. Morgan. I 
need not tell you, when either of them 
© are with me, on what the converſa- 
© tion chiefly turns, They eaſily per- 
ceive they can talk on no ſubject ſo 
0 blegagß to me as yourſelf; and I am 
* perfeAly well convinced, by the 
* warmth with which they ſpeak of 
you, that it is not altogether owing 
© to their complaiſance to me, but, in a 
© great meaſure, to gratify their own 
s inclinations, that your name and vir- 
6 tues are ſo often mentioned. 
Lady Wingman has now juſt ſent 
© for me in very great haſte; I know 
not, as yet, on what occafion ; but 
5 would not diſoblige her lady ſhip b 
being too tardy in complying wit 
* her requeſt; ſo muſt bid you adieu for 
this time, Be aſſured Iam, and ever 
6. ſhall be, with the ſincereſt, tendereſt 
s affeftion, my dear Jemmy, as much as 
F you can wiſh or expect, yours, 
| J. JESSAMY, 
P. 8. The accounts I have con- 
- © cermng Bellpine are very fa- 
A © yourable ; but let not this intel- 
\ © 'hgenee haſten yony return one 
* moment ſooner than you are 
" quite weary of the place you are 
in, | 
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She had but juſt ſealed up this, and 
ordered her ſervant to carry it to the 
poſt, when a ſecond meſſage from Lady 
Wingman arrived; and, preſented her 
with a little billet from Lord Huntley, 
folded in the ſhape of a true lover's 
knot ; and contained theſe lines, 


© TO MISS JESSAMY« 


© MA DAM, 
0 C OME, charmer, come; but leaye 
* your cares behind; 
To your friends happineſs be all re. 
« fign'd: 
© Haſte to congratulate rewarded love; 
A bliſs you'll one day give, and Jem- 
| * my prove; 


In the ſame manner as does, Ma- 
dam, your moſt obedient ſervant, the 


_ © tranſported | 


© HUNTLEY. 


Jenny eaſily found, by this rhapſody, 
that his lordſhip's marriage with Miſs 
Wingman was agreed upon, if not al- 
ready celebrated ; and, as ſhe had a very 
great reſpe& both for the -one and the 
other of them,. bid her chairmen make 
all the haſte they could to carry her to 
the ſcene of joy. | 


CHAP. XXII. 


CONTAINS, AMONG SUNDRY INTE- 

RESTING AND _ ENTERTAINING 
PARTICULARS, A CERTAIN. PRO» 
-POSAL, AGREEMENT, AND RES0- 
LUTION, SUDDEN, UNEXPECTED, 
HIGHLY IMPORTANT TO-ONE OF 
THE PARTIES CONCERNED, AND 

NO LESS PLEASING' TO THE O- 
THER, S | 


PLANE: being ſhewed up into La- 
dy Wingman's great Ars. A 
room, found Lady Speck, Miſs Speck, 
Miſs Wingman, Lord Huntley, Mr. 
Lovegrove, and Sir Thomas Welby, 
with her ladyſhip : the higheſt gaiety 
appeared in all their countenances, ex-. 


cept in thoſe of Miſs Wingman and 


r. Lovegrove, 'who both looked ex- 
tremely ſerious, though for very di 
rent reaſons. | 

This had, indeed, been a pretty ex- 


fraordinary day, Lady Wingman hav- 


ing conſented to give her dapgliter to 
Lord Huntley; and Sir Thomas Welby 
1 75 = highly 
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highly approving that union between 
them, the marriage articles were that 
morning figned; and jt was either that 
the intended bride thought -it became 
her to look grave on this occaſion, of 
that the thoughts of being ſo near en- 
tering into a new ſcene of life, made 
her really ſo, which-cauſed an unuſual 
ſedatenets in her behaviour. As to 
Mr. Lovegrove, the encouragement he 
had lately received from Lady Speck, 
and the knowledge that ſhe had Gif. 
carded all her lovers, except himſelf, 
had given him courage that day to 

ſs her in more ſtrong terms than ever 
be had done before, for the completion 
of his wiſhes ; at which ſhe had ſeemed 
very much offended ; and told him, 
that the man who had not love and pa- 
tience enough to wait till ſhe diſcovered 
an inclination to change her condition, 
ſhould find that ſhe never would do fo 
in his favour. 

This cruel rebuff from a miſtreſs he 
had courted for ſo long a time, did not, 
however, hinder him from waiting on 
her to Lady Wingman's, having be- 
fore received an invitation from her 
ladyſhip to come there; but it caſt, not- 
withſtanding, ſuch a dejection on his 
ſpirits as was not in his power to con- 
ceal, though he attempted ut as much 
as poſſible, ., But Jenny had not pre- 
ſently an opportunity to obſerve this 
change in him, or to make her compli. 
ments to any of the companys the had 
ſcarce returned the firſt ſalutation of 
Lady Wingman, before Lord Huntley, 
catching faſt hold of both her hands 
r Dear Nils Jeſſamy, cried he, you 
* were ſo good to take part in my diſ- 
© treſſes at Bath, and, I flatter myſelf, 
© will no leſs do fo in the aſſurances I 
* now have of being ſhortly the hap- 
© pieſt man in the world.” | 

© Shortly, my lord !* replied the; 
you ſurprize me! I imagined, by the 
* billet P juſt now received, that the 
ceremony was over, and that your 
* lordſhip was already a bridegroom ' 
On this, Sir Thomas Welby took up 


the word“ No, Madam, ſaid he,.*1 


* have not yet given up my fair charge; 
© but have Domes E por her entire] 

into his lordſkip's poſſeſſion on Tue 

: day next, according to the inſtitution, 
* till death do them part; and it was 
* to engage you to be witneſs of this 
© form that your company was de- 
8 lired, a= 10 not all, Sir Tho. 


mas, cried Lady Speck : © we 

* ſomething more than being pre 
*'at the wedding to requite of Möse 
* Jeflamy,” —*. Yes,” ' rejoined Miſs 
Wingman; * ſomething that, I fancy, 
will he much more agreeable to her- 
ſelf. There is hardly a poſſibility," 
anſwered Jenny, for either of you to 
© require any thing of me that will not 
be agreeable; but I am very much at 
© a loſs to gueſs what can be more ſo 
than to behold an union which af - 
* fords ſo fair a proſpect of laſting 
* happineſs to perſons for whom I have 


© the greateſt honour and eſteem.“ Lord 


Huntley was juſt opening his mouth to 
make ſome return to this compliment; 
but was prevented by Lady Speck, who 
cried out—* You mult know, Miſs Jeſ- 
* ſamy, that we have all taken it into 
our heads to go to Paris; and are re- 
* ſolved to have you with us“. 
Jo Paris, Madam demanded 
Jenny, ſtrangely amazed: Pray, what 
does your ladyſhip mean? - We 
© all mean alike, ſaid Miſs Wingwan, 
ſmiling ; © and are determined to take 
no denial: you needs muſt go with 
us, and fetch home Mr. Jeſſamy.* 
All the — of mind Jenny was 
uſually miſtre 
able her to recover herfelf enough from 
the aſtoniſhment ſhe was in to defire an 
explanation of all this; nor even to aſk 


whether what they had ſaid to her was 


meant in earneſt or in jeſt. The ladies 
laughed heartily; but Lord Huntley, 


pitying her confuſion, took upon him - 


telf to unfold the myſtery. 
He told her that his dear Miſs Wing- 
man, having an utter averſion to thoſe 


formal viſits of congratulation always 


made to perſons of condition on their 
marriage, and believing the: ſhould be 
no leſs troubled with them in the coun- 
than in town, had teſtified a dere 
of going to France; that Lady Speck, 
——— of the motion, had 4 oiſes 
to aecompany them; and, in fine, that 
it was a among them to ſet out for 
Dover, ja order to embatk for Calais, 
immediately after the ceremony was 
performed. Lady Wiagman confirmed 
what Lord Hunt! 
added, that, as her daughters earneſtly 
de ſired Miſs jeſſamy would accompany 
them, ſhe joined entresties they 
might not be refuſed this ſatis faction. 


bat flutter which had ſeized on 


Jenny's heart at the firſt . 
is. 
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this tour to Paris was not quite gone 
off, yet ſhe anſwered with her accuſ- 
tomed ſprightlineſs, that, fince the 
ladies did her the honour to invite her, 
ſhe ſhould not be fo much an enemy to 
herſelf, as to refuſe making one in ſo 
agreeable a party. 

Then turning to Mr. Lovegrove, 
who had not ſpoke all this while I 
« ſuppoſe, Sir, ſaid ſhe, * you are to 
© be one of the company? — Yes, 
Madam, replied he, caſting at the 
ſame time a kind of reproachtul look 
on Lady Speck; * Lord Huntley and 
Miſs Wingman have been ſo good to 
inſiſt on my being ſo; and I ſhould 
obey their commands with an infinity 
of pleaſure, if I could flatter myſelf 
that my preſence was no leſs accepta- 
ble to every one that goes.” 
© I underſtand you, Sir, cried Lady 
Speck * and ſo, I believe, do all here: 


this is becauſe 1 did not aſk you to 


© go, Indeed, I thought the know- 
s ſedge I went was fafficient to engage 
vou, by whomſoever the invitation 
« was given. —* You thought right, 
Madam, returned he; yet I ſhould 
have been glad to have attended you 
dy your own permiſſion.“ 

6 Well, well,” ſaid ſhe, * fince you 
© are ſo particular, and oblige me to be 
©* {o too, I will give you your humour 
for once; and tell you that, without 
© you, I ſhould loſe half the ſatisfac - 
© tion I propoſe to myſelf in this ex- 


cCurſion.“ 


This is an aſſurance, Madam,“ an- 
ſwered he, in a tranſported accent, as 
© much beyond my expectations as my 
© power of ever deſerving it, and de- 

j 
© mands all the acknowledgments of 
© my future life.! I expect no more,” 


returned ſhe, with a ſmile, than that 


« you will not preſume too far upon 
6 jt,” 

Had they been alone, he doubtleſs 
would have thrown himſelf at her feet, 
and ſaid a thouſand fine things to her 
on the occaſion; but the preſence of ſo 
many witneſſes obliged him to defer his 
raptures till a more convenient oppor» 


tunity allowed him to indulge them. 


To prevent him, however, from ſaying 
any thing more than ſhe wiſhed him to 
do at that time, ſhe went on—* I fancy, 
cried ſhe, that to ſee the behaviour of 
Mr. Jeſſamy on ſo unexpected a meet- 
© ing with his miſtreſs, will afford a 


good deal of pleaſantry to us all,” 


© I had the honour, Madam,* faid 
Lord Huntley, * to have juſt the ſame 
thought with your ladylhip : it muſt 
* needs be an admirable ſcene, if we 
© can prevail with Miſs Jeſſamy not to 


* apprize her lover of her p- 1, 


Jenny, who was willing to give 
friends this ſatis faction, and, beſides, 
was herſelf extremely delighted with the 
conceit,-laughed heartily, and proteſted 
ſhe would obſerve as much ſecreſy in 
this point as his lordſhip could deſire. 

After this, they fell into ſome dif. 
courſe concerning their intended jours 
ney z in what manner they ſhovld ſet 
out; what route they were to take; by 
what number of ſervants it would be 
neceiJary they ſhould be attended; and 
ſuch-like particulars z which havi 
ſettled, ſo as to be moſt for the eaſe an 
convenience of the ladies, Lord Hunt. 
ley, who knew Paris perfectly well, 
farther added, that it would be highly 
proper a large hotel ſhould be hired for 
their reception on their arrival ; and 
that, as Sir Robert Manley was luckily 
there, he would write to him, and beg 
that favour of him, 

This propoſal ſeemed too commodi- 
ous to be rejected; only Lady Speck 
ſaid that ſhe feared it would deftroy 
their deſign of ſurprizing Mr. Jeſſamy; 
for as Jenny had told him of the inti- 
macy that was now grown between him 
and Sir Robert, it could ſcarce be 
doubted but that the latter would in- 
form his new friend what company he 
might ſoon expect to ſee, * Not, if I 
« requeſt him to the contrary, Madam, 
replied Lord Huntley; * which I hall 
do in the ſtrongeſt terms I am able, 
© as you ſhall all be witneſs of,“ con- 
tinued he, if Lady Wingman will fa- 
* your me with her ſtandiſh, and for- 
6 give the liberty I take of writing 10 
© herpreſence.” He had no ſooner ſpoke 
than Miſs Wingman ran herſelf into 
the next room, and fetched all the ne- 
ceſſary utenſils wanting for him to do 
as he had ſaid; and he then ſat down 
to a ſide · table, and wrote in the follow- 
ing manner, 


© TO SIR ROBERT MANLET. 


6 DEAR SIR ROBERT, 
c WHAT ſo much teſtifies the ex> 
© ceſs of any paſſion as the being 
unable toexpreſs it? It La oner'y — 
6 tbe the preien 
poſſible for me to deep? lage 6 
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t tranſport of my ſoul ; but you will 
« eaſily conceive it, when I tell you that 
© my ſo long adored Miſs Wingman 
« has at laſt conſented to he mine. 
Next Tueſday is fixed upon to make 
© me the happieſt of mankind; and it 
«55 alſo agreed upon, that, for the ſake 
of 90 thoſe troubleſome for- 
« malities uſaal on ſuch occaſions, we 
«© ſhall that lame day ſet out on our 
« way to France; where, it is no com- 
© pliment to aſſure you, my felicity will 
© receive no inconſiderable addition by 
$ your being a witnels of it. 
« We ſhall come to Paris accom- 
e panied by Lady Speck, Mr. Love - 
© prove, and a third perſon, whoſe name 
© ] am not at liberty to mention; but, 
if you chance to gueſs at it, muſt in- 
© fiſt upon your not acquainting Mr, 
© ſeſſamy with any part of your con- 
* jeQures' on that head; and, upon ſe- 
* cond thoughts, it will be ſtill better, 
© if, to prevent all ſuſpicion in him, 
© you keep him in an entire 1gnorance 
© that any of us are expected. 
© You will, perbaps, laugh at this 
injunction 3 but I make it at the re- 
* quelt of the ladies, whoſe defires, I 
© know, you always take a pleaſure in 
© complying with, I write this in their 
© preſence: they all ſend their compli- 
© ments; and, as well as Mr. Love- 
* grove, join with me 1n entreating a 
6 Eur of a more ſerious nature; 
© which is, that you will be ſo good as 
© to employ ſome perſon who knows 
© the town, to hire a handſome hotel, 
© with all other proper accommodations 
* for vs againſt our arrival, that the 
fair travellers may meet with no more 
* embarraſſments at the end of the jour- 
* ney than they would do in ſtepping 
into their own country-ſeat. 
© I ſhall not pretend to direct your 
choice in the ſituation of a place; I 
* am convinced you will fix on ſuch a 
* one as you ſhall find moſt agreeable : 
* neither will I attempt any apology 
for the trouble I give you. I am too 
* well acquainted with your heart to 
* think I ſtand in need of any; and 
© hope you are enough ſo with mine to 
, afure ourſelf that I am, with the 
. grneſ friendſhip and eſteem, dear 
* dir Robert, your moſt obedient and 
* moſt humble ſervant, 
| © HUNTLEY. 


P. S. I beg leave to recommend as 
much expedition in this affair as 


Geer 


* poſſible; for, though we propoſe 
© travelling at our eaſe, we ſhall 
certainly, barring accidents, be 
* with you in twelve days at far- 
* theſt from the date hereof." 


After having read this to the com- 
pany, and received their approba- 
tion of it, he ſealed it up, in order to 
have it carried to the 2 but Jenny, 
finding they ſhould not reach Paris in 
leſs than twelve days, deſired that gr- 
rand might he deferred for a few mi- 
nutes. She conſidered that, before the 
expiration of the time his lordſhip men- 
tioned, Jemmy would certainly not 
only write to her, but alſo expect an 
anſwer from her; and thinking herſelf 
under an obligation to prevent him 
from entertaining any uneaſy appre- 
henſions on that diſappointment, begged 
leave to take up the pen Lord Huntley 
had laid down, and write a few lines 
to him. Ah, Madam!” cried Lord 
Huntley, how are we ſure you will 
not undo all I have been doing, and 
* apprize Mr. Jeſſamy of our plot upon 
© him?'—* No, upon my honour,” re- 
plied ſhe, laughing; © but, if you will 
not take my word, Miſs Wingman 
and Lady Speck, if her ladyſhip will 
give herſelf that trouble, ſhall read 
* what I write to him.“ She ſaid no 


more, but ſat down to the table; whence - 


ſhe returned in a very ſmall ſpace of 
time, and, according to her promiſe, 
ſubmitted to Miſs Wingman's peruſal 
what ſhe had been writing, This little 
epiſtle was as follows. 


© TO JAMES JESSAMY, ESQ. 
© MY DEAR JEMMY, 


* OU will wonder at receiving two 
letters from me by one poſt ; 
but I cannot ſuffer that any pains you 
take on my account ſhould be thrown 
away. I have engaged myſelf to ſee 
my charming friend Miſs Wingman 
five her hand to Lord Huntley, and 
: alſo to accompany the happy pair in 
an excurſion they propole to make 
immediately after their marriage. 
According to the manner in which 
they have regulated the route we are 
to take, it will be ten or twelve days 
before we ſtay at any one place ſcarce 
longer than merely for neceſſary re- 
freſhments; fo that it will be abſo- 
© lutely impoſſible for me to give you 
2D * any 
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* any exact directions where to ſend to 
© me during that time, 

I beg, therefore, that you will not 
think of writing till you hear from 
me again; which, you may be cer- 
tain, will be as ſoon as I ſhall find 
myſelf in a ſituation to hope for an 
anſwer from you: till when content 
yourſelf with the aſſurance, that, 
wherever I am, I ſhall always be, 
with the greateſt tenderneſs, my dear 
Jemmy, your moſt affectionate and 
moſt faithful 


J. JESSAMY,? 


Miſs Wingman, on reading this, de- 
clared to her ſiſter, and the whole com- 
pany, that Jenny had betrayed no part 
of their deſign; but, on the contrary, 
had wrote in ſuch a manner as would 
rather prevent than raiſe any ſuſpicion 
in Mr, Jeſſamy of the truth; and, in 
ſhort, that ſhe had done no more than 
what love, friendſhip, politeneſs, and 
even good-nature, demanded from a 
perſon in her circumſtances, | 

The remainder of the evening was 
chiefly taken up with converſation on 
their intended journey, which afforded 
an ample field for wit and pleaſantry. 
They ſeparated not till it was very late; 
andeven Lady Wingman and Sir Tho- 
mas Welby ſeemed to have forgot their 
age and gravity, to participate, in ſome 
meaſure, in the good-humour and 
ſprightlineſs of thoſe who were fired 
with more gay and ſanguine expeCta- 
tons, | 


CH AP. XXIII. 


CONTAINS, AMONG OTHER PARTI- 


CULARS OF LESS MOMENT, Ax 


INCIDENT, WHICH, TO EVERY 
READER OF A DISTINGUISHING 
CAPACITY, MUST CERTAINLY 
APPEAR AS EXTRAORDINARY AS 
TT DID TO OUR FAIR HEROINE 
HERSELF, OR, INDEED, ANY o- 


THER IN THE WHOLE HISTORY, 


N exceſs of ſatis faction is ſome- 
times as great an enemy to repoſe 
as an excels of grief: ſo little is hu- 
man nature able to ſuſtain the violence 
of aby paſſion! Though Jenny went 
not into bed till almoſt the time in 
which the uſually roſe, yet could ſhe 
not ſubmit that thoſe pleaſing ideas ſhe 
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was now poſſeſſed of ſhould be loſt {4 
ſleep and inaRtivity of thought. Never, 
indeed, had ſhe experienced a content. 
ment more fincere, a joy more perfect, 
than that ſhe now felt. Scarce could 
Lord Huntley long with greater impa. 
tience for the day which was to put him 
in poſſeſſion of his wiſhes than ſhe did 
for the arrival of it, as it was the day 
on which ſhe was to ſet out on fo agree. 
able a journey, the end of which pro. 
miſed her ſuch an infinity of pleatare 
in ſurprizing dear Jemmy with her un. 
Ns 3 preſence, 

t is certain that ſo agreeable a tour, 
taken in the company of perſons of ſuch 
high rank and fortune, and who, ſhe 
was convinced, had a perfect friendſhip 
for her; the going to a place ſo famous 
for it's variety of amuſements; had 
ſomething in it extremely raviſhing to 
a young heart, had love been entirely 
out of the queſtion : yet, it is no leſs 
certain, that this laſt was the prevail. 
ing motive, the verb by which all 
defires of her ſoul were governed, and 
the reſt no more than mere adjectives; 
that was the grand ſtructure her ex- 
pectation formed, the others no more 
than exterior embelliſhments, Taſſo, 
the Italian poet, ſeems to have, in m 
opinion, a very juſt notion of this paſ- 
ſion, when he makes Armida, in bis 
celebrated piece of Godfridus, ſay— 


© Love, the great aim of all created beings! 

© The ſource and center of our hopes and 
«© fears! 

© From that they flow, in that they ter- 
© minate,” 


I know not whether, in my tranſla- 
tion of this paſſage, I have done the ori- 
ginal all the juſtice it deſerves z but how 
much ſoever I may have wronged that 
great author in the expreſſion, am pretty 
certain that I cannot be miſtaken in his 
meaning. I believe, however, that very 
few of my readers, eſpecially thoſe of 
the ſofter ſex, will ſtand in need of any 


comment on the preſent diſpoſition of 


ng heart; their own will ſufh- 
ciently inform them what hers mu 
feel in the pleaſing idea of ruſhing un. 


.expeRtedly, undreamed of, unthought 


of, upon a lover ſo deſervingly be. 
loved; who, ſhe knew, languiſhed to 
behold her, and whom ſhe 1 rage) 
to behold, But, notwithſtanding all 


the pretty images ſhe pictured — 


Hind, on account of this meeting, ſhe 
ſuffered not herſelf to be ſo much en- 
groſſed by them as to neglect the ſet- 
tling her affairs in a ＋ 9 manner be- 
fore ſhe went away. She ſent for Mr. 
Morgan and Mr. Ellwood, told them 
ſhe was going out of town for ſome 
time, but without acquainting either 
of them to what place, and defired that 
they would give, during her abſence, 
ſuch directions to Jemmy's ſteward and 
houſekeeper as thould be found ne- 
ceſſary. She had alſo ſome buſineſs to 
diſpatch before her departure, in rela- 
tion to remittances and accounts, with 
thoſe gentlemen, who were her own 
truſtees; and this, with ſome articles 
concerning what habits and ornaments 
ſhe ſhould carry with her, was, as any 
one may ſuppoſe, ſufficient employment 
for the ſhort ſpace of time between her 
agreeing to go on this journey and her 
taking ik, ; : 

There were very few of her acquaint- 
ance of whom ſhe took any leave, and 
none to whom ſhe imparted the route 
ſhe was about to purſue; telling them 
only that ſhe had engaged herſelf to 
take a little ramble into the country 
with Lady Speck and Miſs Wingman; 
though the ſole motive ſhe had for pre- 
ſerving ſuch ſecreſy in this — was 
to avoid the railleries ſhe muſt have ex- 

ected to be treated with, in caſe they 
had known ſhe was going to the place 
which Jemmy had made choice of for 
his refuge, 

She was returned to her apartment, 
after having paid the above-mentioned 
compliment to thoſe who, by their age 
or condition, moſt exacted it from her. 
Every neceſſary preparation for herjour- 
ney was already made, and it was the 
eve of that important day on which ſhe 
was to ſet out, and ſhe had nothing now 
to do but to indulge contemplations on 
the happy conſequence. The humour 
ſhe was in at preſent was ſo ſerene and 
ſweet, that one would have thought 
there was ſcarce a poſſibility for any 
thing to have diſcompoſed her; yet did 


the compaſs of a very few minutes ſerve | 


to diſſipate all the ſunny chearfulneſs of 
ber mind, and convert the late calm in- 
to a ſudden tempeſt of diſdain and in- 


dignation, Her footman came haſtily - 


into the room, and told her, that a 
entleman in à chair begged leave to 
Peak with her, if at bome and alone. 


* Who is he! cried ſhe, * He did not 
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© ſend up his name,” replied the fellow 
but by the glimpſe 1 had of him be- 
© tween the curtains, I think it is Mr. 
' Before he could pronounce 
the name, Bellpine ruſhed in. He had 
juſtly doubted of admittance, and, re- 
ſolute to ſee her, had got out of his 
chair, and followed the ſervant directly 
up ſtairs. Jenny was aſtoniſhed, and 
ſtarted at the fight of him; but he pre- 
vented her from ſpeaking by a profound 
reverence, accompanied by theſe words: 
© I feared, Madam, ſaid he, the diſ- 
* advantageous opinion you have been 
* inſpired with of my principles and 
© behaviour, might have excited you 
* to deny me the privilege of ſaying 
© ſomething to you of much more con- 
«* ſequence than the life which has been 
* ſo cruelly attacked, and ſo miracu- 
© louſly preſeryed, and which, not to 
© have uttered, I ſhould have died a 
double death.” 

If you have been attacked,” replied 
ſhe, looking on him with the extremeſt 
ſcorn, * you juſtly merited it; and if 
« preſerved, muſt be as vain ag. you are 
© baſe, to imagine it any mark of Hea- 
© yen's favour to yourſelf. But to what 
6 pretence,” demanded ſhe, to what 
© new artifice, to diſturb my quiet, am 
© I indebted for this unex fed, this 
© unwelcome vilit ?*— Ah, Madam! 
cried he, caſting his eyes round the 
room to ſee if the ſervant was with- 
drawn, and finding he was ſo, great 
© as my offences are,” went he on, 
© they riſe not to that enormous height 
© as1n a wiſh to perſevere in them, I 
rather come,” continued he, putting 
one knee to the ground, * like a re- 
« pentant ſinner, to throw myſelf at the 
© throne of a and, in this humble 
* poſture, confeſs my crimes, and im- 
© plore forgiveneſs.” —* There is no 
need of confeſſion where the facts are 
« fully proved, ſaid ſhe, with the ſame 
contempt as before; © you have already 
received the puniſhment of them from 
a hand beſt able to inflict it, and have 
nothing to fear from my reſentment.” 
Vet, Madam, reſumed he, © I have 
much to hope from your forgiveneſs; 
it is that, indeed, on which my ſoul's 
eternal peace depends; it is not that 
I dread a ſecond blow from Mr. Jeſ- 
ſamy, ſhould he be inclined to repeat 
© 1t, even were I certain his better for- 
© tune would again give bim the- ad- 
vantage over me, and his revengeful 
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* ſword bathe itſelf in my heart's beſt 


© blood; nor it is the remembrance of 
my wounds, nor all the painful cir- 
cumſtanees of my tedious cure, that is 
capable of giving me the leaſt alarm; 
but it is the ſad remorſe that I have 
been guilty of any thing to forfeit 
that portion of eſteem I once was fa- 
voured with by you, which, like a 
vulture, preys upon my vitals, and 
fills me with ideas too terrible for na- 
ture to ſuſtain. Oh, therefore, bave 
compaſſion! vouchſafe to ſay you hate 
me not; that you pardon all I have 
done; and, while I hve,I will live only 
in the ſtudy how to deſerve ſuch good- 
neſs.” 

His words, the ſeeming contrition in 
which he uttered them, his pathetick 
geſtures, his pale and dejected counte- 
nance, all together gave him ſuch a pi- 
ty-moving air, as made Jenny loſe much 
of the fierceneſs ſhe had aſſumed. Mr. 
© Jefſamy,” ſaid ſhe, „is the perſon 
© whoſe friendihip you have ſo groſsly 
abuſed; whom chiefly you have 
wronged; and if be can be brought to 
forgive the miſchief you intended for 
us both, I.ſhall eafily remit that part 
of it which concerns myſelf; there- 
fore, pray riſe: I am neither accuſ- 
© tomed to receive, nor defire any ſuch 
© ſubmiſſions.'—" No, Madam,” replied 
this artful diſſembler, I muſt not quit 
© this humble poſture till I have diſ- 
© cloſed the whole of my tranſgreſſion. 
© Tt is not enough that you pardon the 
© faults I have been guilty of, without 
« you vouchſafe alſo the fame grace to 
© the motive which induced me to com- 
mit them,'—* Motive!” cried ſhe ha- 
ſtilyz © what motive but the moſt fiend- 
© like diſpoſition could tempt any man 
© to behave as youthave done? —“ Yes, 
© Madam,” rejoined he, there is one, 
© which, if I were as certain you would 
© abſolve, as Iam that the whole world 
© beſides would applaud me for, I 
© ſhould be the moſt bleſſed among my 
4 ſex, It was love, Madam! love of 
© the moſt angelick being that Heaven 
£ ever formed, that has rendered me the 
criminal I ſeem.” 

Finding ſhe made no anſwer, as in- 
deed it was impoſſible ſhe ſhould in the 
preſent confuſion of her thoughts on ſo 
amazing a declaration“ Yes, charm-. 
ing Miſs Jcilamy,” went he ſtill on, 
© jt I have been baſe, ungrateful, falſe 

s to the rules of Rongur and of friend. 
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© ſhip, it was your lovely ſelf that made 


me ſo. —“ Me, villain! Me!“ She, 
as yet, was able to bring forth no more, 
and he had the opportunity of replying 
* Blame not,” ſaid he, * the effects of 
* your own beauty, but rather pity a 
paſſion which made me deaf io every 
other conſideration. The more I have 
forgot the principles to which my 
youth were bred, the more I haveerr. 
ed, the more I have proved tho un. 
bounded violence of my love; and 
even thoſe very tranſgreſſions have 
ſome claim to a grateful tecompenſe 
from you.*——+ Monſtrous, unheard 
© of impudence!* returned fhe, a little 
recovered from her ſurprize. Had you 
the vanity and folly to imagine, that 
© if your wicked arts had ſucceeded to 
* ſeparate me from Mr, Jeſſamy, I 
* ſhould ever have deſcended to caſt my 
© eyes on you? — I am a gentleman, 
* Madam,” anſwered he, riſing from 
the poſture he had all this time been in, 
of as good a family as Mr. Jeſſamy, 
and heir to an eſtate not inferior to 
his. I knew, indeed, you weile de- 
ſigned for him in your childhood, but 
was 1gnorant that your partial fancy 
preferred him to all other men; and 
therefore hoped * © I will hear 
no more,” interrupted ſhe, nor ſut- 
fer in my ſight a wretch whole unex- 
ampled baſeneſs renders him even be- 
© low my anger.” 

In ſpeaking this ſhe rung her bell; 
and the footman immediately coming 
vp—* Shew this gentleman down, ſaid 
ſhe, and take care he enters here no 
more. On this, Bellpine's late pale- 
neſs turned to a fiery red. You might 
have ſaved yourſelf this charge, Ma- 
© dam,” cried he; I thall not trouble 
you with a ſecond viſit;* and then 
flung out of the room without the leaſt 
mark either of that love, or that humi- 
lity, which he had, but a few moments 
before, taken ſo much pains to coun- 
terfeit. 

It may, perhaps, ſeem ſtrange to ſome 
people, that a man of ſo much ſubtlety 
as Bellpine, ſhould venture to take a 
ſtep which could reaſonably promiſe no- 
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thing leſs than the mortification he re- 


ceived ; but a very ſmall ſhare of ob- 
ſervation is ſufficient to inform vs, that 
thoſe who are moſt cunning in deceiv- 
ing others, are frequently deceived 
themſelves by their own vanity; as was 
the caſe with him, | 
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The civilities which, on Jemmy's 
recommendation, he had been treated 
with by this lady, had made him ima- 
gine, on his firſt acquaintance with her, 
that ſhe conſidered him with an extra- 
ordinary regard, and that it would not 
be very difficult to improve that regard 
into a ſofter paſſion, if a favourable op- 
portunity ſhould once offer for his at- 
tempting it. The precariouineſs of 
his circumſtances, as has already been 
obſerved, the largeneſs of her fortune, 
and, it is probable, ſome ſhare of in- 
clination for her perſon, made him pre- 
ſently envy the friend who introduced 
him; and to endeavour, by all.poliible 
methods, how ungenerous and wicked 
ſoever, to exclude him from a happi- 
neſs he wiſhed to be in poſſeſſion of 
himſelf. The reader has ſeen how all 
the plots for this purpoſe were defeat- 
ed, and how at laſt he began to deſpair 
of ever being able to ſucceed, On his 
recovering, however, his former views 
began to re-take poſſeſſion of his mind; 
he thought things could not be worſe 
with him than they were, and that it 
would be worth his while to try at leaſt 
by one bold puſh if he could not re- 
trieve all. 

The report he had cauſed to be ſpread 
concerning the imminent danger he was 
in from his wound, he found had made 
Jemmy keep abroad, which was the ſole 
end he propoſed by it; being alſo told 
that Jenny appeared with the ſame 
gaiety as ever, he had flattered himſelf 
with the hopes that abſence and this 
accident had ſomewhat weaned her af- 
fection from it's former object, and 
that ſhe had vanity enough to make her 
9 with what he had done, when 

e ſhould tell ber, it was occaſioned 
only by the violence of a paſſion ſhe 
had inſpired him with. 

But the contempt with which our 
heroine treated this declaration, not- 
withſtanding his diſappointment and 
the vexation he conceived at it, forced 
him to confeſs that there are women 
who ſet no value on ſuch effects of their 
beauty as they find not accompanied 
with honour and virtue, 
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CIVES AVERY SUCCINCT ACCOUNT 
OF THE HAPPY ACCOMPLISH» 


MENT OF AN AFFAIR AS YET 
QUITE UNTHOUGHT-OF BY THE 
READER; AND ALSO OF ANOTHER 
WHICH HAS BEFN LONG AGO EX- 
PECTED, WITH OTHER PARTICU- 
LARS OF LESS CONSEQUENCE. 


ENNY was ſo much diſconcerted 
at Bellpine's viht, and the manner 
in which ſhe had been entertained by 
him, that it was a conſiderable time be- 
fore ſhe was able to bring back her tem- 
per to it's accuſtomed ſerenity; and 
when the emotions of anger and diſdain 
were a little ſubſided, they yet left a 
certain heavineſs upon her ſpirits, 
which made her fall into reflections of 
the moſt ſerious nature. 

Ho greatly,” ſaid ſhe, * does the 
name of love ſuffer by the unworthi- 
neſs of it's pretended votaries ? How 
is that paſſion, which in reality re- 
fines the mind, and fills it onl 
with ſublime ideas, made the veil to 
cover the moſt foul and moſt deteſta- 
ble deſigns, and alſo an excuſe for 
the worlt of villainies when perpe- 
trated ? 
That woman muſt certainly be 
weak, continued ſhe, who believes 
herſelf truly beloved by a man who 
has recourſe to diſhonourable means 
for the accompliſhment of his wiſhess 
if this wretch has in earneſt been in- 
ſtigated to act as he has done by any 
inclinations for me, they muſt be of 
ſuch a ſort as I ſhould bluſh to in- 
ſpire; and I am amazed that my ſex 
ſhould plume themſelves, as I have 
ſeen ſome do, in addreſſes which ei- 
ther have no meaning at all, or ſuck 
as are not conſiſtent with their virtue 
or reputation to encourage,” ' 
Her maid now coming in to aſk ſome 
queſtions concerning the packing-vp 
of her things, ſhe ſtarted from the re- 
verie ſhe had been in, and went into 
her dreſſing- room to give the neceſſary 
directions, where, buſying herſelf in 
aſſiſting the execution of her own orders, 
the pleaſing thoughts of her journey 
drove thoſe of Bellpine pretty much out 
of her head, though not ſo entirely, but 
that the remembrance of his compli- 
cated impudence and hypocriſy would 
ſometimes intervene. It would be ſu- 
perfluous to trouble the reader with a 
detail of thoſe avocations in which ſhe 
paſſed the remainder of that evening, as 
nothing 
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nothinghappened of conſequence enough 
to afford either much delight or im- 
provement, 

Ten the next morning being the 
hour appointed to celebrate the nuptials 
of Lord Huntley and Miſs Wingman, 
ſhe aroſe pretty early, dreſſed herſelf in 
a rich riding-habit, and went to Lady 
Wingman's in a chair, leaving her 
maid, who was to attend her in this 
expedition, to follow with the luggage 
in a hackney- coach. 

She found all the company already 
there, except the reverend divine, who 
came ina few minutes after, Sir Tho- 
mas Welby preſented the bride, and 
the ceremony was inſtantly performed; 
but the wedded pair had ſcarce time to 
receive the benediction of Lady Wing- 
man, and the congratulations of thoſe 
friends who were preſent, before Mr. 
Lovegrove took Lady Speck by the 
Hand, and led her towards Sir Thomas, 
faying—* Sir, I muſt entreat the fa- 
© your of you to become a father a ſe- 
© cond time this morning, and beſtow 
© a bleffing on mt which my whole 
c life ſhall thank you for.'—" How is 
© this!” cried the old baronet, very 
much aftoniſhed, as was every one in 
the room. Ils it poſſible !? added the 
the new-married Lady Huntley; * ſiſter, 
are you in earneſt? really going to be 
married to Mr. Lovegrove ?' 

© Even fo indeed, my dear fifter,” 
replied Lady Speck laughing; I have 
* ſuffered him too long as a lover not 
to make a huſband of him at laſt.” 
Then turning to Lady Wingman—* I 
beg pardon, Madam,“ continued ſhe, 
for not conſulting your ladyſhip in 
© this affair; but you gave me away 
© once, and now I thought myſelf at 
© liberty to make my own choice,” 

© Indeed, daughter, ſaid that lady, 
© it is a choice which I ſhould long 
© ago have made for you myſelf, if, as 
© you juſtly ſay, I had not loſt my right 
of directing your inclinations, * by 
© your having been married before: 
© however, I muſt do you the juſtice to 
© acknowledge, you exerciſe not the 
© power you now have over your ac- 
< tions but in favour of a gentleman, 
* who you were very certain would not 
© only receive my approbation, but 
© that of every one who has any ac- 
„ quaintance with his merit.“ 

t is not to be doubted but that Mr. 
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Lovegrove, who is one of the moſt po- 
lite men on earth, returned this com- 
pliment from the mother of his miſ- 
treſs in terms full of ſubmiſſion and re. 
ſpet. Lord Huntley, his fair bride, 
and Jenny, were all this while got to- 
gether, expreſſing to each other the 
moſt glad ſurprize at this event. Ix 
* affords me, ſaid the former, * a dou. 
© ble portion of ſatis faction, to ſee my 
© friend's happineſs go hand in hand 
* with minez' which Mr. Lovegrove 
overhearing juſt as he had done ſpeak - 
ing to Lady Wingman—* My dear 
© lord,” cried he, though yeſterday I 
© thought myſelf as far removed from 
© the completion of my wiſhes as I now 
© am near, I proteſt to your lordſhip 
© that I found room in my heart to re- 
« joice in your good fortune, while de. 
ſpairing of my own.“ 

Aye, aye, we are all very well 
© pleaſed,” ſaid Sir Thomas Welby ; 
© but do not let us make the reverend 
« gentleman wait any longer.-Come, 
* my fair daughter- elect, purſued he, 
taking Lady Speck by the hand, * put 
« yourſelf under my juriſdiction for a 
© minute or two, that I may conſign 
my ſhort-lived authority to one whoſe 
every command, I dare anſwer, you 
« will find a pleaſure in obeying.” 


To 


Here the remembrance of ſome diſ- 


agreeable paſſages in her former mar- 
riage, made Lady Speck ſhudder a lit- 
tle at the thoughts of venturing on a 
ſecond; but ſhe had great experience of 
Mr. Lovegrove's temper; ſhe had pro- 
miſed to be his, both in private, and 
now before all this company; ſo threw 
off all apprehenſions, and advanced 
with her uſual ſprightlineſs towards 
the clergyman, who had his book ready 
opened in order to begin the ceremony. 

Jenny, who till this morning bad 
never happened to be preſent at theſe 
ſacred rites, was filled with the moſt 
ſolemn meditations during the per- 
formance, eſpecially on the repetition 


for this ſecond couple; ſhe found ſome- 


thing ſo binding in the contract, fo 
awful in the injunction laid on the mar- 


- ried perſons by the ordinance, that ſhe 


was amazed to think there could beany 
one hardy enough to infringe it. She 
thought, nevertheleſs, that the obliga- 
tion would make a greater impreſſion, 
and have more weight with thoſe who 
entered into it, if celebrated in a place 


conſecrated 
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eonſecrated to divine worſhip, than in 
one which was uſually the ſcene of 
feaſting, dancing, and all kinds of plea- 
ſantry, if no worſe. * Marriage, ſaid 
the within herſelf, © is the great action 
of our lives, the hinge on which our 
© happineſs or miſery, while we have 
breath, depends; the more reſpect we 
« pay to the inſtitution, the more we 
£ ſhall be careful to obſerve it's rules; 
« and I can ſee no juſtifiable reaſon for 
« avoiding to ſolemnize it in the temple 
« of him who firſt ordained, and who 
alone has power to render it a bleſ- 
fing. 

Theſe reflections — recurred 
to her mind, but ſne had no opportunity 
at preſent to proceed in them. Mr. 
Lovegrove, now put in poſſeſſion of 
the happineſs he ſo long had ſought, 
was already receiving the felicitations 
of his friends; and ſhe, who ſincerely 
rejoiced in his good fortune, would not 


be flow in teſtifying the ſenſe ſhe had of 


it, | 

Lady Wingman, who was a great 
lover of old cuſtoms, had prepared a 
rich cake, which Sir Thomas Welby 
immediately broke over the heads of 
the bridegrooms and their brides; the 
ſervants wereall called in to partake of 
this oblation to Ceres, after which they 
went down to ſee if the equipage was 
ready for ſetting out.. 

The leave this happy company took 
of Lady Wingman and Sir Thomas 
Welby was very ſhort, as it was now 
paſt one o'clock, and they purpoſed to 
reach Sittingbourn that evening; they 
went all together in a landau, chuſing 
to fit cloſe rather than be ſeparated; 
their women=attendants, which were 
alſo five in number, were crammed into 
Lady Speck's old travelling-coach, with 
ſuch things as they knew the ladies 
would require for preſent uſe upon the 
road, and the more heavy baggage 
placed bebind and before it. a 
Notwithſtanding the privacy with 
which theſe weddings had been con- 
duRed, a crowd of mendicants, having 
got a ſcent of what was doing, had ga- 
thered about the houſe, and hung upon 
the doors and even wheels of the lan- 
dau; but Lord Huntley and Mr. Love- 
grove, throwing out handfuls of money 
Ge them to ſcramble for, the machine 
was ſoon freed from this incumbrance, 
and drove away, eſcorted by. nine ſer- 
- wants on horſeback, valets included. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


CONTAINS A DEAL OF BUSINESS IC 
A NARROW COMPASS. 


IFE affords but few amuſements 
which are more agreeable than 
travelling, when in a party of ſelect 
friends, who have all of them their 
hearts at eaſe, and think of nothing but 
to divert themſelves.  'The company 
which now ſet. out from Lady Wingo 
man's were in a ſituation as near to 
perfect happineſs as can be taſted on 
this fade eternity; Jenny was the only 
perſon in a ſtate of expectation, yet was 
ſhe no leſs alert and gay than thoſe 
who had already obtained the ultimate 
of their deßres. R 
When they had-got free from the tu 
multous din, the ſmoke, the ſtench, 
and rugged ſtones of London I be- 
gin already,” ſaid this amiable lady 
with a ſmile, * to taſte the pleaſures of 
* this journey: but you little ſuſpect 
how much I have been tempted not to 
„take it; and when I make you the 
* confidantes of an adventure that hap- 
« pened to me laſt night, you will con- 
tels that I am a woman of. great re- 
ſolution in keeping the promiſe I gave 
of accompanying you.“ On this they 
all cried to her not to keep them ĩn ſu- 
ſpenſe: I will not,” reſumed ſhe; and 
hope you will not think me too vain 
a boaſter, when I tell you at once 
that I have made a new conqueſt; 
have gained a heart all flaming and 
adoration; a lover who, for my ſake, 
has done ſuch things as, I believe, no 
man beſides himſelt ever did or would 
do! 5 e 
Nobody doubts the power of your 
charms, my dear, ſaid Lady Speck; 
but pray, who is this lover? for he 
muſt be one of whom you are either 
very fond, or think not worth con- 
cealing.—“ I dare anſwer by her 
looks, ſubjoined Lord Huntley, chat 
he 1s the latter: but pray, Madam, 
let us have his name?“ | 
I will not put your lordſhip, nor 
© any of the company, to the trouble 
of gueſſing,” replied, Jenny; for 
* ſhould you all go to work upon that 
c 
64 


talk, it would certainly laſt till we 
came to Paris, and even then be as 
far from being accomplithed as now: 
« know then, that the hero of my true 
romance, 
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© romance, the man who dies for me, 
jg called Bellpine.”—* Bellpine! Bell- 
© pine! Impoſſible !* repeated they all 
ſeveral times over. He, ſure, could 
© not have the impudence!” cried La- 
dy Huntley: but, dear creature, let 
© vs have the whole ſtory; it muſt, how- 
© ever, be very entertaining. 


enny then related to them Bellpine's 


viſit, his diſcourſe, and the manner of 
his behaviour towards her; and this, ſhe 
did with ſo much wit and ſpirit, as 
could not but be extremely pleaſing to 
the company. They laughed heartily 
at ſome paſſages in the recital; and their 
mirth would have been yet more com- 
pleat, had it not been ſomewhat check - 
ed by their aſtoniſhinent at his unpa- 
ralleled impudence and deeeit. 
For my own part, ſaid Lord Hunt- 
ley, though I cannot but own that 
© there was ſomewhat very extravurd1- 
* nary in the declaration he made to 
« Mis Jeſſamy, yet it is certain that 
© love was the only excuſe he could al- 
« ledge for what he had done; and Iam 
apt alſo to think it might be the real 
s motive too, when I remember what 


Mr. Dryden ſays upon this ſubject— 


& That love all ſenſe of right and wrong con- 
| & founds; | 
& Strong love and proud ambition have no 
„ bounds,” 


Mr. Lovegrove replied, that he had 
the honour to agree with his lordſhip's 
ſentiments in this point. But,” cried 
Lady Speck, © would any man beſides 
« himſelf, after the moſt plain detec- 
„tion of his villainy, have had the 
* folly and the arrogance to appear be- 
© forea woman whom he was conſcious 
© had ſo much reaſon both to deteſt and 
£ ſcorn him?*—* Perhaps, Madam,” 
anſwered he, Mr. Bellpine had been 
« juſt reading Shakeſpeare's Richard 
© the Third, and flattered himſelf with 
© being able to ſay like that prince, 
© after courting Lady Ann 


& Was ever woman in this humour woo'd ? 
4% Was ever woman in this humour won?“ 


© But,* continued he, * though I can 
© yery eaſily believe that love might be 
© one inducement, yet I can ſcarce think 


'© jt was the only one: I have been told, 


that Bellpine's circumſtances are not 
© in the moſt proſperous condition; he 


might hope to mend them by Miſs 
Jeſſamy's fortune; and it therefore 
appears to me extremely probable, 
that the lady's money had, at leaſt, 
as great, an influence over him as her 
eyes. ' 

From this they fell into a converſa. 
tion concerning the practice of fortune- 
hunting, and the ftratagems to which 
men of deſperate circumſtances, and 
enterprizing heads, have ſometimes re- 
courſe, in order to gain their point, 
This was a copious ſubjeR, and afford- 
ed a great — of diverting ſtories, 
no way to the advantage either of the 
deceiver or deceived, Theſe, with ſome 
animadverſions of the company vpon 
them, laſted till they arrived at Sitting- 
bournz Where, a ſervant having been 
ſent before, as indeed the ſame care was 
afterwards taken at every ſtage, they 
found an elegant entertainment ready 
prepared--againſt their coming. The 
next day they dined at Canterbury, 
reached Dover the ſame evening, and 
the 3 morning embarked for Ca- 
lais, to Which port a proſperous gale 
ſafely conducted them in a few hours. 
Put there is no neceſſity to oblige my 
readers to accompany them through the 


whole courſe of their journey to Paris, 


as no material incident happened in it. 
On the very dawning of that day which 
was to conclude their progreſs, Lord 
Huntley ſent a ſervant to Paris, in or- 
der to apprize Sir Robert Manley of 
their approach ; and, as he . 
but he had provided a place for their 
reception, to take directions from him 
where they thould alight, and then to 
return with his anſwer to a little town 
within two leagues of the city, where 


they intended to bait, and would ſtay . 


for him. This was eafily performed, as 
the fellow had an excellent horſe under 
him, and ſet out ſeveral hours before 
the company. | 

Sir Robert was at dinner with Jem- 
my and ſome other gentlemen, when a 
waiter of the houſe informed him that 
there was a man on horſeback at the 


door, who entreated to ſpeak with him, 


and ſaid he came from Lord Huntley ; 
on which he roſe up immediately, and 
went down, Jemmy ſtarted at the name 
of Lord Huntley ; but not being able 
to aſſure himſelt that his ears had not 
deceived him, ran to the window which 
commanded the court-yard, where he 


indeed ſaw Sir Robert talking with 2 
man, 
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man, who he knew, by his livery, be- 
longed to that nobleman, and ſeemed 
as i but juſt come off a journey, This 

ut a ſudden thought into his head, 
which, pleaſing as it was, he durſt not 
too much encourage, for fear of a dif- 
appointment. * What!” cried he to Sir 
Robert, on his returning into the room, 
is Lord Huntley in Paris?“ —“ No,“ 
replied the other; but very near it; he 
« will he here by night. T hear he is 
married, returned femmy, ſtrangely 
agitated : I fuppoſe he brings his lady 
« with him ?'— I ſhall foon ſee that, 
ſaid Sir Robert, with a ſmile; for 1 
© muſt go to meet him, and mall be 
K glad if you will accompany me. 
* I am always ready to attend you any 
* where, Sir Robert,“ anſwered be: 
but there is but little of a compliment 
in my doing ſo at this time; becauſe 
L cannot help flattering myſelf with 
meeting ſome company to whom Tam 
© better known than either to Lord 
« Huntley or his lady.“ Sir Robert 
could not keep himſelf from laughin 
at theſe words, but made no reply; ns, 
only ſaid he moſt fend out to hire a 
chariot immediately: on which a gen- 
tleman who was preſent told bim he 
had one at the door that ſhould be per- 
feAly at his ſervice; and as he ſeemed 
in haſte, and the horſes were ready put 
to, defired he would make uſe of it. 

Sir Robert, for the reaſons urged by 
the gentleman, readily accepted his of - 
fer; and, after taking leave of the com- 
pany, and giving ſome 'private orders 
to a ſervant, went with Jemmy into the 
chariot z' which, Hough it rarried them 
with all imaginable celerity, ſeemed yet 
too flow to the impatience of one of 
them. 8 
On cheir arrival, they were preſently 
uſnered into the room, where our tra- 
vellers had but juſt got in before them, 
Jemmy flew to Jenny, as if no other 
perſon had been preſent; and, throwing 
himſelf upon her boſom, cried, in the 
utmoſt extaſy—* My dear, dear Jenny! 
* this is an unboped- for bleſſing !— 
My dear Jemmy !* returned he, * I 
did not expect to ſee you till I came 
to Paris: but I am fairly caught in 
* my own ſnare; I thought to have 
* ſurprized you, and am ſurprized my- 
* ſelf!” On this he fell a ſecond time 


upon her neck; and who knows how 
long, forgetful of every thing but love 
_ and joy, he might have continued in 
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that tender fituntion, if sir Robert 
Manley, having by this time pajd his 
compliments to Lord Huntley, Mr. 
Lovegrove, and their ladies, had not 


advanced to do the fame to Jeniy, ſay- 


ing — Dear Jeſfzmy, you muſt not 
© think, as yet, of engrofling this lady 
© wholly to yourfelf,” Theſe words 


reminded Jemmy of what was due from 


im to the reſt of the oompany; Which 


debt he diſcharged with an air of ſree- 


dom and polſreneſs tor natoral to him 
for his late tranſports to render lefs fo, 
They ſtaid no longer here than was ne- 
ceſſary to take ſome refreſhment ; and 
on their arrival at Paris, were condufted 
by Sir Robert Manley to the hotel he 
had hired for them; which they ſound 
ſo handſome and commodious, that 
they told him he was certainly the beſt 


quarter maſter in Europe. 


After having led them through ſeve- 


ral apartments, be brought them into a 
ſpacious room, where a table (being al- 
ready ſet oui) was immediately covered, 
by directions he had before-hand given, 
with the moſt exquiſite viands of the 
ſeaſon, This was a piece of gallantry 
which, zs well as they knew Sir Ro- 
bert, they had little expected, or even 
thought on. 

Some hours were paſt in a continual 
round of wit and pleaſantiy, intermixed 


with more ſerious demonſtrations of 


love, gratitude, and friendſhip; bur the 
gentlemen, remembering how long 4 
journey the ladies had come, thought 
it would be neither kind nor complai- 
ſant to keep them from their beds too 
late; though it may eaſily be ſuppoſed 
that Jemmy took a very reluctant leave 
of his dear Jenny, and that ſhe alſo 
would have willihgly ſpared ſome time 
from her repoſe, to have been enter- 
tained by a lover ſo much and fo de- 
ſervedly beloved. 


* 
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AFFORDS LESS THAN PERHAPS MAY 
BE EXPECTED, YET ENOUGH PO 
SATISFY A REASONAZLEREADER, 


EMMY's impatience to entertain 


his fair miſtreſs brought hint the 


next morning to viſt her in her own 
apartment: but, as their converſation, 


conſiſted only of ſuch things us the 
reader is already well acquainted with, 
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jt would be needleſs to repeat it here; 
ſo I ſhall only ſay, that all which can 
be conceived of ſoft and tender paſſed 
between them. He, thought that he 
could never ſufficiently acknowledge 
the proofs ſhe had given him of her 
affection; nor ſhe too much return thoſe 


. ſhe had received from him. Sweet are 


the charms of mutual love, when in- 
fpired by merit, and accompanied b 
virtue. Neither of them, however, ſuf- 
fered themſelves to be ſo abſorbed in 
mutual endearments as to forget the re- 
ſpe owing to their friends, Jenny 
had no ſooner heard that the company 
had left thgir chambers than ſhe pro- 
poſed joining them; and Jemmy had 
conceived ſo high an idea of Lord 
Huntley and Mr, Lovegrove, on the 
character given of them by Sir Robert 
Manley, that he rejoiced in this oppor- 
tunity of entering into a more particu- 
lar acquaintance with them. 

On their going into the dining-room, 
they found Sir Robert Manley was alſo 
come to pay the falutations of the 
morning, and enquire bow they in- 
tended to paſs the day; to which the 
ladies zeplied, that they could not paſs 
it mors agreeably than in the ſituation 
be'had provided for them, eſpecially as 
their women had not yet had time to 
regulate their things in a proper man- 
ner to appear in publick; and that, if 
he and Mr. Jefſamy would give them 
their company, they ſhould think it no 
confinement to ſtay at home. This be- 
ing readily agreed to, feaſting, cards, 
and converſation, engroſſed the hours 
till the night was pretty far advanced ; 
nor were the gentlemen permitted to 
depart without a promiſe of returning 
the next day. | 

Lord Huntley and Mr. Lovegrove 
had hitherto been entire ſtrangers to 

emmy ; but they now found enough 
in his converſation to make them think 
themſelves happy in his acquaintance ; 
and he, as welt as Sir Robert Manley, 
was never left out in any party of plea- 


ture formed by them: in a word, though 


they continued in different lodgings, 
they ſeemed but as one family. They 


all went together to viſit the churches - 
and convents, to the opera, the comedy, 
the Thuilleries, the gardens of Luxem- 
bourg ; made frequent tours to Marli, 


Fontainbleau, and Verſailles :| not a 
day paſſed over without ſome new 


#. * 
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amuſement; and time lid on in a per- 
petual round of pleaſure. 

Lord Huntley, who had been ſeveral 
times before at Paris, had a pretty lzrge 
acquaintance among perſons of the beſt 
faſhion : theſe hearing of his marriage 
and arrival, came to viſit him, and 
likewiſe introduced their wives and 
daughters to the ladies; fo that there 
was frequently a very large and brit. 


_ Tiant affembly, of both ſexes af the ho. 


tel, Lady Huntley and Lady Speck 
had their ſhare of admiration among 
the connoiſſeurs; but Jenny ſeemed, in 
the eves of moſt of them, greatly to 
outſhine both her fair compamons : ſhe 
was toaſted and ' diſtinguiſhed by the 
name La Belle Angloie. Jemmy was 
raviſhed at the fine things he heard ſaid 
of her; and the more ſo, as he found 
ſhe was not the leaſt elated by the 
praiſes ſhe received. 

This crowd of company, this in- 
et ſſant hurryof abe diverſions, 
however, deprived our lover of the op- 
portunity of entertaining his dear miſ- 
treſs in private as often as the pleaſure 
he took in her converſation above all 
others made him wiſh to do; and, it is 
probable, this reſtriftion filled him 
with much more impatience than ever 
he felt before for the conſummation of 
their marriage, One day, when he 
found dimſelf alone with her, he failed 
not to preſs her inthe moſt ſtrong terms 
he wag able on that article; but ſhe re- 
plied, that it was then neither a fit time 
nor place for ſuch a thing; and that ſhe 
wiſhed he would not think of it till 
they ſhould return to England. Why 
not a fit time and place, my dear Jen- 
ny?” ſaid he. Can there be any 
time or place unfit to ſolemnize a co- 
venant made ſo long ago for us by 
our parents? A covenant which, I 
hope, the expeRation of fulfilling bas 
© always been equally agreeable to our- 
© ſelves., Remember, continued he, 
kiſſing her hand, © the tranſporting pro- 
* miſe you made in one of your kind 
* epiltles, that, if I could not go to 
© you, you would come to me, and the 
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© ambafſſador's chaplain ſhould com- 


© pleat my ha pineſs.”—* When I made 
© that promiſe,” anſwered ſhe, © I meant 
© nothing more than to obſerve it reli. 
'© gioufly; and ſhould have contented 
- myſelf to have lived in a continual 
© baniſhment with you; but, my dear 
N 4 Jemmy, 
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« Jemmy, the caſe, thank Heaven! is 
now quite altered; the circumſtances 
of our affairs have changed their face; 
the wretch Bellpine is recovered ; no 

danger threatens your return; and, 
as we have been here already two 
months, it cannot be ſvppaſed we 
ſhall ſtay much longer: where fore, 
then, ſhould we hurry thus precipi- 
tately into a marriage while in a fo- 
reign land, and abſent from the great- 
eſt part of our friends? 

She had ſcarce ended theſe words, 
when Lady Huntley came into the 
room; but, on ſeeing them together, 
was about to retire immediately, cry- 
ing, ſhe would not interrupt their con- 
verſation. Jenny called to her to ſtay; 
and jemmy, recollecting how much 
ſhe had been his friend, in a diſcourſe 
of the like nature juſt after her coming 
from Bath, told her that her ladyſhip's 
preſence would be ſo far from giving 
any interruption, that it was highly ne- 
cefſary to decide a little diſpute between 
him and Miſs Jefſamy. * I gueſs the 

« ſubjef,” auſwered ſhe, with a (mile; 
and, if t am to be arbiter, ſhall not 
* fail to give it on your fide the queſ- 
© tion, as I ſhall then be e n+; 2X 
* ing both parties.“ You may 
* miſtaken,” cried Jenny, and was go- 
ing'on; but Jemmy, who. would have 
the adyantage of being firſt heard, re- 
monſtrated to the fair judge all the in- 
quietudes of an ever hoping, ever ex- 
. p*Qing, and never 'gratified, paſſion, 
and all the anxieties attending impa- 

tience and ſuſpenſe. The manner in 
which he expreſſed himſelf bad fo much 
of the humorous in it, mixed with the 

athetick, as made both the ladies laugh 
heartily. _ Jenny; in her turn, repeated 
the reaſons ſhe had for denying her 
| lover's requeſt in terms no leſs ſpright- 
ly; after Which“ Well,” ſaid Lady 

Huntley, this is a moot- point; and 
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I muſt even leave it where I found it; 


* and the room, that you may agree 
upon it'between yourtelves.” 

She was going to do as ſhe ſaid, and 
had 'tyrned away for- that purpoſe— 
* Hold,' Lady Huntley !* cried „ 
* you muſt not depart till I have con- 
©* vinced you of my generoſity to this 


_ © unreaſonable man.— Here, continued 


the to Jemmy, is my hand, which I 
* faithfully promiſe to give you before 
#23 parſon as ſoon as we arrive at Lon- 
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« don, and things can be got ready Fay 
* the ceremony.” Jemmy, received an 
kiſſed it with the greateſt ſatisfaion, 
© This is as it ſhould be,“ (id Lad) 
Huntley ; * and, to heighten your con- 
* tentment, Mr. Jeffamy,'I can tell you 
© that believe you will very ſhortly 
© have an opportunity to demand the 
performance of this promiſe. For 
my ewn part, I begin to be weary of 
Paris; Mr. Lovegrove, I can per- 
ceive, is ſo too; and, if we can per- 
ſuade Lady Speck to be of the fame 
opinion, I know I can eaſily bring 
my lord into it.” She was going on, 
when Lord Hontley came in with a 
letter in his hand, Ol, my dear 
cried he, © I have been look ing for you 
* through all the rooms. I have juſt 
received a letter from Sic Thomas 
© Welby,'—* I hope mamma is well!” 
cried ſhe haſtily ; * and no ill accident 
© has happened? —“ Not in the leaſt,” 
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returned he; but far on the contrary. 


Sir Thomas only writes to let us 
© know that his ſon is married, and 
vill very ſhortly bring his bride to 


© viſit us in Paris.“ 


I am aſtoniſhed ' cried Lady Hunt- 


ley; Mr. Welby married! 1 do not 
s 


underſtand how ſuch a thing can be! 
He took leave of mamma and ] juſt 
after my coming from Bath, and told 
us he was to let out on his travels 
the next day; and 1 thought that he 
was gone! Sure, he muſt either have 
made a very ſhort tour, or have ſtop- 
ped in bis progreſs, and have picked 
s up a wife by the way!! —* I know 


nothing of the particulars,” reſumed 


his lordfhip ; * but you ſhall hear what 
Sir Thomas ſays on the occaſion.” 
With theſe words he looked over the 
letter; and, ſingling out that part of it 
which he thought would mott ſatisfy 
her curioſity, read as follows; 


« I thought him too young to marry; 


„but found his inclinations fo much 
„ diyided between love and travelling, 
© that the latter would have afforded 
© him neither pleaſure nor improvement 
© without the grarificaticn of the for- 
© mer; ſo coniented to both, He was 
married laſt week; and two days ago 
© ſet out 95 his e372 | 


© to ſtay ſometime at Pajjs in their way 


£ to Italy, and other parts, he Will have 


© the honour to prelent her to the ladies; 
2E 2 « and 


les, and has taken 
bis bride with him. As they intend 
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© and I flatter myſelf (he. will appear 
s not unworthy of their, countenance 
«© and friendſhip,” 

« Well, this is ſtrange!* ſaid the, 
perc-iving he had done; “but he does 
© no: mention to whom he is married. 
Not a ſyllable,“ replied he; © but we 
* ſhall ſoon know more of the matter; 
* for I find, by the date of this letter, 
which I did pot obſerve before, that 
© it has been retarded by ſome accident 
* or other in the poſt; and the young 
« gentleman, by the time mentioned of 
* his leaving London, muſt infallibly 
be already arrived, of very near it," 

Theſe words had but juſt eſcsped his 
lips, when a ſervant came hattily into 
the room, and ſaid that a gentleman, 
who called bimſelf Welby, was in the 

great ſuloon with Lady Speck and Mr. 
— and they ſent him to let his 
Jordſhip know it. On this, Lord and 
Lady Hunticy went to receive their new 
gueſt ; but Jemmy and Jenny, having 
no acquaintance with them, thought 
themlelves exculed from paying their 
compliments to bun at this time, 


CHAP. XXVII. 


CONTAINS A VFRY REMAREABLE 
OCCUARLNCE. 


R. Welby made his firſt viſit very 
hort; but was not ſuffered to 
depart without engaging himlelf to 
come again the next day, and bring his 
lady, whom they were not a little im— 
patient to ſer, as Sir Thomas had men- 
toned her handſomely in his letter. 
The daughters of Lady Wingman 
had a fincere regard for this young 
gen'leman, not only as he was the ſon 
of Sir Thomas Welby, but alſo on the 
ſcore of his own good qualities ; and, 
willing to teſtify it by all the marks in 
their power, gave orders to thoſe who 
had the management of their houſhold 
aſfairs, to omit nothing proper for the 
entertyinment of the new- wedded pair. 
Three was the appointed hour; and 
it had not elapled as, many minutes 
when their expected gueſts appeared. 
The bride ſeemed very lovely in, the 
eyes of Lord Huntley, Jemmy and Sir 


 Rabert Manley; but there was ſome- 


thing in her which attracted. thoſe of 
Mr. Lavegroye and the ladies. Each 
vt, cheſe was perfectly convinced that 


they had been acquainted with her face, 
though when or where none of them 
could recollect: but when ſhe ſpoke, in 
returning the ſalutations they leverally 
gave her, her voice immediately caſed 
them of the ſuſpence they had been in, 
and preſented her to their remembrance 
for the fair ſtranger whom accident 
and diſtteſs had brought into their com- 
pany at the village where they had been 
vbliged to lie on their return from Bath. 
Great was their aſtoniſhment, nor was 
that of Mrs. Welby leſs; but as they 
had too much politenels to betray any 
part of theirs, or take the Jeaſt notice 
they had ever ſeen her before, ſo ſhe 
had too much generoſity not to avow 
her remembrance of them. 
© It was with a great deal of pleaſure 
I came," ſaid Mrs, Welby, * to pay 
my reſpects to the friends of Mr, 
Welby; but how infinitely would that 
leaſure have been enhanced, had it 
— poſſible for me to have foreſeen 
I (ſhould have met with the only per- 
ſons to whom I have been ſo bighly 
* obliged in the extremeſt exigence in 
* my lifel* Then perceiving they made 
no other reply, as indeed they were not 
yet enough recovered from their ſurprize 
to do it“, You may not, perhaps, re- 
ſumed ſhe, * be able preſently to diſ- 
* tinguiſh in the wife of Mr. Welby 
* the once forlorn, the diſtreſſed fugi- 
* tive; but this will be to me a perpe- 
* tual memento of your goodneſs. In 
ſpeaking theſe laſt words, the took out 
of her pocket the ſnuff- box ſhe had ex- 
7 to ſale at the inn, and which Mr. 
ovegrove had bought and returned to 
her with ſo much gallantry. On ſight 
of it“ If will be a laſting honour to 
me, Madam, ſaid that gentleman, 
© that you ſtill retain a trifle no other- 
* wiſe worthy your acceptance than by 
© being before in your poſſeſhon,” 
The two. ſiſters now firſt acknow- 
ledged their remembrance of her, with 
many compliments on the change of 
her condition; and Jenny, who had 
been impatient to do ſo, congratplated 
her good fortune with the extremeſt 
warmth. Thoſe of the company who 
wete not in the ſecret, were ſurprized 
at theſe ſalutations; but Mr. Welby 
moſt of all; which his fair wife per- 
ceiving—“ You have introduced me, 
ſaid he, „o perſons whom I little hop- 
ed to have met at Paris, but wou 
have gone much farther to have ſeen: 
« I iball 
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I hall at leiſure make you acquaint- 
« ed with the obligations I have to 
them. 

Dinner being that inſtant ſerved vp, 
broke off all farther ſperch b pon this 
head; but the ladies were all the time in 
the vtmoſt-impatience to know the bot- 
tom of an attaw which at preſent ſeemed 
ſo myſterious to them; and as ſoon as 
the cloth was removed, left the gentle- 
men to their Burgundy, and drew Mrs. 
Welby into another room, not doubt. 
ing but ſhe would readily gratity their 
curioſity; which the accordingly did in 
the following manner. 


TE SEQUFEL OF THE FAIR 3TRAYN- 
GER $8 ADVENTURES. 


, WHAT you defire of me," ſaid 
ſhe, * 1s ſo little worthy your 
attention, that 1 mall be as brief as 
poſſible in the repetition; you alrea- 
dy know the cataſtrophe of my fate, 
in ſeeing me the wife of the molt ge- 
nerous man on earth; as for the ac- 
cidents that made me fo, they will 
only ſerve. to ſhew, that when we 
think ourſelves fariheſt removed from 
happineſs we are often neareſt to it. 
f You may remember, ladics, that I 
told you my deſign was to croſs the 
ſea from Biiſtol to Cork; I got fate, 
without the leaſt moleſtation, to the 
end of my journey: but was fortu- 
nately prevented from embarking on 
my voyage by this means; I had ſcarce 
time to enquire if any veſſel was 
bound for my intended port, when 
that aunt to whom I was going land- 
ed from thence; ſue came into the ſame 
inn where I was; we were mutually 
aſtoniſhed at the Gght of each other; 
but I ſoon related to her the whole of 
my unlucky ſtory, and the diſap- 
pointment it was to me to ſce her 
come to England in the very moment 
1 was flying for refuge to her in Ire- 
land; at which ſhe ſeemed equally 
ſurprized and troubled, 
At firſt ſhe highly blamed me for 
reſiſting ſo fooliſnly my good fortune, 
as the termed it; but, perceiving -I 
burſt into tears at her reproaches, be- 
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however, that it would be quite im- 
proper for me to go to ber houſe 
while (he was out of it, as my uncle 
q, had never ſeen me, and as L was an 
entire Granger to eyery one in the f2- 


s 


came more gentle, $he told me, 


* mily, “ But,“ faid ſhe, “ you ſhall - 


„go back to London with meg I ſhall 


„ ſee your father ſoon after I come 


«« there, will talk to him concerni 


% you, and doubt not but I ſhall de 


«© able to mitigate matters between 
you, ſo as you may go home again 
© without being ſoreed tomarry againſt 
« your jnclinations.*” 

+ This did not well pleaſe me, as T 
knew my father's tive temper, 
and feared the ſuccels of her negoct- 
ation in this point: however, as T 
had no courſe to take, I was obliged 
to ſubmit to her directions, and the 
next day we ſet out together in the 
ſta ge coach for London. On our ar- 


c 
c 
4 
c 
c 
c 
c 
© rival we were lodged at the houſe of 
4 


* an eminent banker in the city, who 


© had before heen apprized of my aunt's 
coming, by letters for that purpoſe : 
* the told bim nothing more of me 
© than that IT was her niece, nor did he 
* think it his buſineſs to aſk any queſ- 
tions, but treated me with a great deal 
© of civility and reſpet; and; as I was 
* a perfect ſtranger in that part of the 
© town, I thought myſelf as ſecure there 
© as if I bad been in Ireland. 

The next dy my aunt went to vi- 
* fit my father; but he happened to be 
6 2 out of town for a tew days, and 
© ſhe found only my ſiſter, who, on her 
© making ſome enquiry for me, told 
© her, that I was an impudent ſlut; that 
after having promiſed to marry a gen- 
© tleman of great worth and fortune, 
and every "oy being prepared for 
the ceremony, I had run away in a 
© moſt ſcandalous manner on the ve 
« day it was to have been performed; 
that nobody knew what was become 
+ of mez that T had almoſt broke my 
6 
0 


father's heart, and was a diſgrace to 


all that belonged to me. 
As I knew the bitterneſs of my 


ſiſter's nature, and the ſmall portion 


c 

© of good-will ſhe always had for me, 
« I was not at all ſurpriſed when my 
© aunt returned with-this intelligence; 
« I was only ſorry that my father was 
not at home, that I might have known 
in what manner he reſented my beha- 
« viour; for as I had never failed in 
+ the duteous love of a child to a pa- 
rent, the: thoughts of having been 
* compelled to incur his diſpleaſure 
gave me the mot ſevere affliftion and 
s 


remorſs. While 1 was in this ſu- - 


6 ſpenſe, an accident befel we, which, 


det 


| 
| 


— 


| 


\ 
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though Ithoughtlittle of at that time, 
proved afterwards to be one of the 
greg teſt importance in my whole life. 
i My aunt was gone one day to her la- 
© yer, on the bupneſs which had brought 
© her to England; I was ſitting reading 
© tit 4 window, when a ſervint at the 
* hanker's ſhewed eo gemleman inte the 
© room, and defired him to fit down, 
« ſaying he expected his maſter home in 
© a few minutes;” I roſe from my feat 
© nt the entrance of this ſtranger, but 
« was pretty much“ ſurprized when I 
© preſently recolſected he was the per- 
©' fon who had followed me from church 
© one Sunday to my father's door. You 
may remember, ladies, continued ſhe, 
© that I mentioned this incident to vou 
© on account of my ſiſter's repronching 
4 me with it afrerwards,” 

© I remember it perfectly well,“ faid 
Lady Speck; ande I dare antwer that 
no port of your ſtory was lolt on any of 
us. But, pray, proceed; for I already 
© hevin to trace the oddneſs of this 
vent.“ Mrs. Welby ſmiled, and went 
on. 

TI would hare left the room, re- 
ſumed © ſhe, # but an unaccountable 
ſomething rivetted ray feet, the gen- 
£ tleman at fiyſt ſłemed in more confu- 
* fion than my felf, but he ſoon recover- 
* ed from itz and ſeeing I had'a book 
in my hand, approached me, and with 
an air the moſt gay, yet reſpetful— 
« May I prefume, Madam,“ ſaid he, 
«'to aſk what author is ſo happy as to 
© engage your contemplations?“ I re. 
* plied, it was only a novel, entitled 
© Love and Duty reconciled. This, he 
© has ſince told me, he looked upon as 
* a proſperous omen to his hopes: but 


© he had no opportunity then to lay any 


thing farther; the banker came that 
«* inſtant in, begged his pardon for hav- 
ing made him wait, and told him, 
* that as they ſhould now be too late 
* for the office, if he would accept of a 
© bad dinner with him, they would go 
* together in the afternoon. The gen- 
* tleman very readily agreed j- while 
* they were talking, my aunt came in, 
© and the cloth being already ſpread, 
« we all ſat down to table. | 

My aunt was ſo much diſconcert- 
c ed that ſhe could ſearce eat; which 
the banker taking notice of, ſhe burſt 
into the moſt vehement exclamation s 
© againſttherfawyer, Ihe young gen- 
s tleman, who by this time had feund 
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© how nearly ſhe was related to me, 
afked her many queſtions concerning 
the behaviour of the perſon ſhe com- 
2 of; and ſhe then gave him a 
ong detail of particulars, Which, as 
they are no way material to my ſtory, 
I firall not trouble you with a repeti+ 
tion of; and ſhall only tell you, that 
ſhe concluded with ſaying, that Mr. 
Dally was one of the moſt baſe as well 
as moſt unmannerly men in the world, 
« Mr. Dally!”” cried. he; “ I know 
„ him well; my father has been. Jong 
4% his client, and I believe is the beft 
© friend he hast if you will permit me 
* to wait on you to him, I dare almoſt 
« promiſe to engage him to do you julſ- 
« tice.“ 
* She was quite tranſported at this 
offer, and joyfully accepted it; on 
which he affured her he would come 
the next morning, and attend her to 
Mr. Dally's chambers. There paſſed 
no more; ſoon after dinner he went 
out with the banker on the buſineſs 
they had been talking of, which! 
afterwards found was to the Million 
Bank, where he had ſome money left 
him on the death of a relation. 
On the banker's return, my aunt 
could not forbear aſking the name of 
the gentleman who had been ſo oblig- 
ing to her; to which he replied, that 
he was the only ſon of Sir Thomas 
Welby; and then ran into great en- 
comiums on the father and the ſon, 
though no more than what I have 
fince experienced they juſtly merited, 
I was, however, very much confound- 
5 ed; for I muſt now acquaint you, la- 
dies, that Sir Thomas Welby is the 
« perſon, the hiſtory of whoſe liking of 
me I have already told you, ſince it 
© was he I took ſo much pains to fly.” 
Here they all cried out in the utmoſt 
amazement, almoſt at the ſame time— 
+ What, Madam, Sir Thomas Welby!” 
— My guardian! ſaid Lady Huntley: 
Was it to him you ſhould have been 
© married?” | 
The ſame indeed,“ replied ſhe; 
nor is it ſtrange you ſhould be igno- 
* rant ſuch a thing was in agitation: 
for, even had jt been effected, it was 
to have been kept a ſecret from his 
© own family till I had been carried 
home, and-ſet at the head of it. But 
© I ſhall now proceed to the more agree- 
able part of my A * My We. 
6 e, agreeable to his promiſe an 
by came, agreeable to his p N Dan 
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« uſhered my aunt to the lawyer's, She 
returned about noun in very high 
« ſpirits; told me that Mr. Welby's 
« preſence,andwhat he ſaid, had wrought 


« wonderful effet; that the lawyer 


© was now as civil 2s before he had been. 
« rude; and that her buſineſs would be 
« diſpatched in a very ſhort time. But, 
« my dear mece,” ſaid ſhe, “ I have 
« ſomething better than all this to in- 
« form you of: this fine young gentle- 
« man is violently in love with yon; 


«© he has made me the confidante of his 


„% paſhon, and engaged my intereſt, 
« What now?” purſued ſhe, ſeeing me 
«© look a little grave, ** ſurely you will 
« not withſtand your fortune a ſecond 
„% time? I rephied, that I could ſee but 
little advantage in that gentleman's 
affections, ſince it was impollible his 
« father would ever give a ſanction to 


„ it, % Picht what then?“ reſumed 


© ſhe, “ When once you are married 
4% % him, the father will eafily be 
* brought to forgive what cannot be 
{ recalled.” | 

© 1] urged the vanity of hoping a fa- 
ther would ever forgive à ſon for 
marrying the woman he had a mind 
to himſelf; but ſhe made ſlight of 
all I ſaid, and then told me, that as it 
was not proper the banker ſhould, as 
yet, be let into the ſecret, ſhe had pro- 
miſed to give Mr, Welby a meeting 
* that afternoon, and to bring me with 
© her. Neither your pride nor mo- 
« deſty,”” continued ſhe, “ has any 
% cauſe to be alarmed; for I ſhall pre- 
* tend it is all my doing, and that you 
« knew nothing of ſeeing him.“ 

+ I was very averſe to this meeting; 
© but ſhe was poſitive, and I was' fear- 
* ful of diſobliging her, as I had no 
* other friend but herſelf whom I could 
* rely upon for making my peace with 
* my father, In ſhort, we went; Dra- 
« per's Garden was the place of rendez- 
* vous; Mr, Welby was there before 
© us, He affected, as had been con- 
* triveU hetween my aunt and. him, to 
* have come there by chance; which a 
little ſaved my bluſhes. After walk- 
c 
0 
6 
s 
6 
4 
* 


ing a turn or two, talking on ordina- 
ry matters, he propoſed going to Ra- 
nelagh: my aunt replied, that ſhe had 
never ſeen the place, and could not 
do it in better company. It did not 
become me to oppoſe what ſhe had 
agreed to; a coach waited, which car- 
© ried us directly thither. It was very 


* 


* early in the evening, and the compa- 
ny were not yet come, ſo we bad the 
gardens to ourſeltes. My aunt was 
ſo much in his intereſt, or rather mine, 
that ſhe gave him all the opportugjties 
* the place would admit of to declare 
his paſſion to me: which he. did in 
* the moſt- pathetick terms, While ſhe 
© pretended to amuſe herſelf with look - 
ing on the ſtory of Pamela, painted 
on the walls. 1) was far from giv- 
ing any encouragement to, what he 
„ ſan; yet, by an irreſiſtible impulſe, 
Vas prevented from treating it with 
« that (ſeverity I wiſhed to have done. 
« But why ſhould I detain your zt- 
tention by particulars? This meeting 
was vrodufine of a ſecond, that of a 
third, atd ſo on for a ſucceſſion of ſe - 
veral days; till at laſt, finding in 
myſelf an inclination to be too much 
pleaſed with bis addreſſes, and dread- 
ing the conſequence, I reſolved to put 
an end to them. | | 
Il took the firſt opportunity of be- 
ing alone with him, to tell him, that 
I had con ſidered of the honour he did 
* me, and found it impoſſible for me 
to accept the hand he offered; fo en- 
„treated him to withdraw his ſfec- 
* tron, if in reality he had ſo much for 
me as he pretended, and talk to me no 
more upon that ſobject. The manner 
6 
c 
c 
4 
4 
4 
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in which I ſpoke convincing him 1 


was inearnelt; he ſeemed much amaz- 

ed; made ſuch replies as might be ex- 

pected from a lover accuſed deſtiny, 

and the influence of ill ſtars; com- 

plained of his vant of power to pleaſe 
© me, and laid the blame of my re- 
© fuſal on my averſon to his perſon. 
This ſtruck me; and, in the Gnce- 
rity of my ſoul—“ No, Sirz'“ id 
I;“ wrorg not your on merits, or 
% my juſt ſenſe of them, ſo far as to 
harbour ſuch a thought: I bluſh not 
«© to confeſa that, of all mankind, you 
have the preference in my heart; but 
„ what avails it, When there. is a bar 
„ between us, Which all the love in the 
«, world, on both ſides, would. neves 
„ be able to ſurmount?*''?—** Ah, Ma- 
% dam!“ cried he haſtily, „ what 


« bar? I then told him, that I was * 


determined never to marry without the 
© conſent of my parents.,,, If that be 
« all,“ rejoined he briſkly; I do not 
6 deſpair but to. be able to make fuch 
6% propoſals to your father as be will 
« not diſdain to liſten to. - Hows 
baa9t bil nt 2147 vil oafvo ; 18 ever 
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ever that may be,” anſwered I, cyon 
Sir, have a father too; it is his con- 


* ſent I chiefly” mean; and without 


© his permiſſion of the continuance of 


«' your addreffes, be aſſured I will not 
 recerye them.“ | X 

He now ſeemed much difconcerted, 
© fghed, and was filent for ſeveral mi- 
© nutes, © Well, Madam,“ faid he, 
4 you ſhall be obeyed: my thoughts 
« were lately bent on travelling; every 
thing was ready for my deſign; but 


. * on the fight of you, love laid a fod- 


den embargo en my feet, and I then 
« made a thouſand excuſes to my father 
« for deferring my voyage; but I will 
4 nov confeſs to him the whole truth, 
* and implore his ſantion to my vows: 
« he is generous, I am his only ſon, 
„ he loves me, and I may perhaps 
&« ſucceed; I will, at leaſt, make trial 
„of my fate, and to-morrow you will 
« ſee either the moſt happy or the moſt 
« miſerable of men.“ | | 

© He parted from me with great emo- 
© tions, nor was I lefs diſquieted; but 
I acquainted not my aunt with this 
* converſation, knowing ſhe would fe- 
* yerely chide me, and think, as in- 
deed I did myſelf, that the ſtep I had 
taken would entirely overthrow what 
ſhe had taken ſo much pains to pro- 
mote, I neither ſaw nor heard any 
thing of my lover all the next day, 
and this confirmed me in what be- 
fore I ſcarce doubted. I paſſed the 
night in anxieties enough; but the 
morning found my condition reverſed, 
in a manner which I could never have 
imagined, Soon after breakfaſt my 
father's footman came ina great hurry 
to acquaint me that my father com- 
manded- me to return home imme- 
diately: I was in a ſtrange ſurprize; 
I knew not before he was in town, 
could not gueſs by what means he 
was dire ed where to find me, and 
was in the utmoſt dilemma! whether 
I ovght to rejoice or tremble at being 
ſent for. I would fain have ſaid for 
my aunt, who was juſt gone out, to 
have taken her with me; but the fel- 
low told me that his orders were to 
bring me that infant; ſo I ſaid no 
more, but obeyed the ſummons. 
On my arrival, my father met me 
« in the parlour; I threw'myſelf at his 


feet, and begged forgiveneſs. “ Riſe, 
mp child,” faid he, embracing me; 
oy ce you; the hand of Hea- 


aff. 


« ven has been in what you have dong, 
« and directed all your ſteps: your 
fears of a ſecond marriage are now 
% over. Sir Thomas has reſigned his 
er claim to one fitter for your years: 
& they are both here, and wait your 
«preſence to ratify the contract I have 
« already made for you.“ 
Judge, ladies, what I felt; T was 
no longer at a loſs for the happy 
_ event; the ſudden ſurcharge of un- 
expected joy ruſhing in at once vpon 
me, was more than I could well ſup. 
port, I was almoſt fainting when 
my father led me into the next room, 
© where ſat Sir Thomas Welby and 
© his fon: the latter, as 1 have fince 
© heard, was in much the ſame condi- 
© tion as myſelf; but the former, pity- 
ing my confuſion, took me by the 
© hand with theſe words, delivered in 
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© the moſt (rightly tone“ Come, 


& daughter,“ faid he, “ for ſuch you 
% now are, your father has given you 
© to me; and the leaft I can do, to 
* atone for the troubles I have occa- 
% fjoned you, is to give my ſon to you, 
© and hope you will not refuſe to ac- 
e cept the preſent.”* As he ſpoke 
© this, he joined my hand with his ſon's, 
© and added Take each other, and 
ebe as happy as love and mutual con- 
“% ſent of parents can make you.” 
© Neither of us could ſpeak for ſome 
© time; but when we had recovered our- 
© ſelves enough to do fo, the acknow- 
© Tedgments we made were very well 
© received, by both the old gentlemen, 
As there wanted but little prepara+ 
* tions for a marriage ſo much defired 
on all ſides, the ceremony was per- 
* formed in three days after: and I 
© have now nothing more to acquaint 
© you with, but that Mr. Welby ſtill 
« perſiſting in his defires of ſeeing fo- 
* reign parts, I have gladly conſented 
* to accompany him in his travels. 


CHAP. XXVIT. 


CONCLUDES THIS HISTORY, AND 


ALL THE AUTHOR THINKS FIT, 
Ar PRESENT, TO INTRUDE ura 


"THE PUBLICK, 


AFTER Mrs. Welby had finiſhed 
the account of her adventures, 
and received the praiſes due to hey con - 


duct through the whole of them, tbe 


2. 


| returne 
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ir returned alte dhe "dining-room; where hs 4.91 that ſcore, Made too canfiderab]e 


" fading Mr,  Welby -had ,cntertained .,a figure in this hiſtory to be wholl 
* the gentlepes. in Myc 3h fame m P 7 d. e a. 1 ad 1 i 4 
ner as his v fe had. vg the ladies, © „ "Phe cxpticus of his. way.of livitg 
converfation of this ſu ect PEGS ge - having. wuch exceeded the ſlender 
e neral; and whey they iſcopried mare income of his patcimony, he foundbim- 


ner as bis w1 


at large on t e Sddeircumſla ces of A to mortgage for near half 
what The a had Ward rated, 190 con- Ihe v lue, in order . 8 ſeveral 
' fidered te generoſity of Sir Thomas ,. debts which had began to be very tray - 
Welby, the dihnterefted paſſion of his lefoe to him, and had expoſed him 
ſon, and the extraordinary diſcretion kane inſults. i 
of Jene lady. ber were at a loſs But this was a trifling misfortune; 
to lay which of the three characters had Yhen compared with that which ſoon 
the greateſt claim to admiration, , enſued: Lady Hardy had declared her- 
Iheſe new comers now and them- {elf pregoant; Which ſe enraged him, 
ſelves ſo happy in, the ſociety of thoſe that, not remembering the advice given 
they were among, that, till Ne expira- him by the old hauſckeeper, he plain]y 
tion of full three weeks, they ſeemed accuſed, his aunt of, incontigency, and 
not to remember they had any farther for proofs of his allegation agaiuſt her, 
courſe to ſteer; nor did their, friends related all the good woman bad reyealed 
think it too great an att of complaj- te him, and allo all be knew eoncern- 
ſance either to reviſit with them all the ang the paſſion ſhe pretended to have 
places they had ſeen before, or to ſtay felt for Jemm ye: 
in Paris much longer than they had in- But be was preſently convinced of 
tended, or would have done; but for the error, he had been guilty of in this 
fo agreeable an addition to their com- raſh behaviour: Sir Thomas, either not 
Lf CE eee, ag as aa. believing, or not ſeeming. to do. ſa, 
t length, however, they were oblig- treated all he ſaid as a baſe 77 and 
ed to ſeparate. Mr, Welby and his flew, into the extiemeſt rage; forbad 
fair Wife began their progreſs towards him coming any more into bis preſence, 
the Alps, in order to pals into Italy; or even to think 6f him as an-uncle 
and the other gentlemen and ladies, and at the ſame time hound bim ſelf by 
Tow equill: impatient to be at home the moſt ſolemn imprecation, that whe- 
as they had 1 to go abroad, ſet out ther the child bis lady went ovith ſhould 
in a few days after on their return to live or die, to take ſuch meaſures as 
England, where, they happily arrived ſhould infallibly prevent the villain who 
without meeting any accidents to re- had ſo infamouſly traduced her, from 
tard their journey. | ever inheriting any part of his eſtate, 
This nb company now ceaſed Thus undone in all his future ex- 
to be of one family, Lord Huntley pectations, and reduced to an incapa- 
and Mr, Lovegrove took their ladies city of living in a faſhion equal to his 
home, and Sir Robert Manley and our birth, and much more to that of his 
lovers returned to their reſpelive habi- ambition, it is not to be doubted but 
_ ations, to receive the viſits of thoſe that he ſuffered all that deſpair and 
friends and acquaintance from Whom enervate rage could inflit upon him. 
they had ſo long been abſent. Jemmy, In this condition, the only method 
however, was ſeldom from his dear his invention could ſupply him with to 
Jenny, and had now a full opportunity avoid poverty, and it's ſure attendant 
| to remind her of the promiſe ſhe had the contempt of the world, was ta fell 
made him; and that amiablelady, think- an eſtate which he found by much tao 
ing they had ſolkciently proved the inconſiderable for his ſupport, and get 
love and fincetity of each other, no into the army. He accordingly did fo, 
longer ſought excuſes to delay what he paid off the mortgage upon it, and with 
deſired, 4 the remainder of the money he received 
But before we bring them to the al- for the purchaſe, bought a captain of 
tar, it may not be improper to acquaint foot's commiſſion in à marching regi- 
the reader with ſomething concerning ment; which, to add to his misfortune, 
Bellpine, as he was the perſon, who had was preſently after ordered” to one of 
taken ſo much pains to Hinder their fe. the ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies, and 
lieity from being ever compleated, and be was obliged to _ England, with 
e 2 | 
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all it's dear delights, and embark for 

the Coromandel coaſt ſome weeks be- 
fore our lovers returned from France; 
a puniſhment which his own pride and 


luxury had brovght upon him, and was 
juſtly due to the complicated vices of ſo 
ad a heart. 

Jemmy was a little affected at this 
piece of intelligence; but Jenny, who 
thought him capable of every thing that 

_ was baſe and wicked, and had not been 
* altogether free from apprehenſions of 
ſome miſchief which his revenge and 
malice might poſſibly be produktive of, 
could not forbear rejoicing, in ſpite of 
all the good-nature ſhe was endowed 
with, that a man of ſuch dangerous 
propenſities was fo far removed. 

nog other occurrences of Jeſs im- 
portance to her peace than this of Bell- 

ine, ſhe was alſo informed, that Mrs. 
arlove, whom, if the reader has for- 
got, he may find mentioned in the be- 
ginning of this work, was now ſepa- 
rated from her huſband, having firſt 
made him, by her over-delicacy and ca- 
ricious temper, heartily weary of a 
te he had entered into with tranſport, 
and the proſpect of a laſting happineſs. 
She heard alſo that the marriage of Ro- 
dophil's miſtreſs with the captain hav- 
ing been diſcovered, her father obliged 
them to live together; but that they 
agreed ſo ill, that the contentions be- 
tween them made much diverſion for 
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to Jemmy being now rea 


their neighbours; and that Miſs Chi 
had quarrelled with ber great 7 
Fiſk, on the ſcore of a young gobleman, 
who had made his addrefles to both, 
though neither could ſuffer herſelf to 
believe ſo; and that the animoſity of 
theſe fait rivals was arrived to ſuch a 
height, that they made no ſeruple of 
betraying, to the world all the failings 
each had been guilty of, and of which 
they had been mutually the confidants, 
ut our anfiable Jenny had now done 
enquiring into the follies and miſtakes 
of her ſex, as ſhe bad ſeen enough of 
both to know how to avoid them; and 
all the preparations for þ'vins herſelf 
„their mar- 
riage was folemnized by Wa own de- 
fire, in the Abbey-church of Weſtmin. 
ſter, in the preſence of Lord Huntley, 
Mr, Lovegrove, and: their ladies; Sir 
Robert Manley and ſome other friends, 
among whom Mr. Ellwood and Mr. 
Morgan were not left out. 

It would be needleſs to repeat the 
ſatis faction which this happy cataſtrophe 
gave to every one who took any inte- 
reſt in the welfare of our accompliſhed 
lovers, or the fincere congratulations 
the new-united pair received upon it: 
I ſhall therefore leave them, after the 
hurry of feaſting and viſiting was over, 
to enjoy, in calm retirement, the more 
pure and laſting ſweets of a well-go- 


verned and perfeR tenderneſs, 


r INS. 
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